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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS ON THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

1892-93.* 

By ths Bight Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DOFF. 

O.C.S.I., F.R.S.. rrtMlk.lL 

This year, mi but, I may fittingly begin my address by saying something 
skint our Evening Meeting*. Of these, hom our last anniversary, wo 
l.avo hail sixteen, of which fourteen were regular an«l two wore extra. 
At the first, which was held on .luue 20th, the lUjer road was by Mr. 
Markham, whose name has l>cen so long and mi honourably connected 
with this Society. The subject was the life uml discoveries of Columbus 
as seen in the light of recent rematch. It was published in the Scji* 
lumber number of mtr ProetnUtvji, aud formed a worthy tribute to the 
illustrious navigator, the fourth centenary of whose great achievement 
%vos so widely celebrated. 

In it Mr. Markham tells ns that much light has keen ikrowu <<u the 
birth and early life of Columbus of late years by the examination of 
records at Genoa and Savcrna. Ho hus little doulit that tlio great man 
wan born in Genoa and baptised in the old church of Ssn Stufauo in 
the year 1447. Ho thinks that Columbus conceived the idea of tailing 
westward to the Indies even before ho left Savona, whither hr went 
with his father and mother in 1472. Having •-staUuhcd these pre¬ 
liminaries. Mr. Markham discusses the alleged decision of the University 
of Salamanca against the proposals of tins now world-famous adventurer, 
and finds that it rests on a very slight basis, ilo then consider* thr 
sixo sml equipment of the ships, subjects wbioh have been much discussed 
of recent years, and tho still more keenly dobated question of the land¬ 
fall. As to this ho says: “The spot where Columbus first landed in the 
Now World is tho eastern end of the south side of Watling Irhmtl 
This has been established by tho arguments of Major and by tho 


* Pclitvrnl at tin: Annirvrsary Meeting Mar filth, !KI3. 
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•Utt. of Murdoch beyond all controversy. The «fSkM« I* 
win'Du in 4 Waling Island answers to every roqmn'tnM.t and every 
whether based uu Uio adniirafa description of the wtond «t*elf. «u 
the cmrreW an.l distance Ihcnoo to Oiba, or on the ev,deuce of early 
njiijMi. We have thus reached a final and ».t,.factory conoliuhni. and 
wo «y»u look hack on that momentous event in tho worlds history wi » 
the certainty .hat wo know the exact ipot on which ,t occurred-on 
which Colombo* touched the land when ho sprung from hi* with 

tins standard waving over his head.” 

Mr Markham proceed* to defend lua horo from the charge of tnir.ni- 
rany which ha* lot* brought against him with wforonoo to h.s borne 
ward journey, lowing that Um charge of inaccuracy rests on the 
mistake of a copying clerk, and that the reckoning kept by him ... hi* 
little Yoawd, tho JVfS.i.of 40 tons. wa» singularly acenruto. Mr. Markham 
concludes bv showing what an extraordinary impulse Urn discoveries of 
Columbus gam to other uavignturs. and citon tho reasons which make 
him ixdioTo that a jmrtrail preserved at Como (and of which a reprodno- 
thm. taken from a photograph, is given in nur iWsnhsy. along with 
Mi. Markhams Paper) was really taken from life. 

Tb« first of onr autumn meeting* on Novembcr 5th wus an extra one, 
wiled for the purpose of listening to n Pnpet on Uganda read l«y Captain 
Ln -nrd to an onumotw audience, *0 enormous Uiat even tho gallery of this 
theatre was quito full. Ha described hi* various journeys into tlm interior 
from M..ml»ss, a view of which was shown and explained bv Mr. ficorgu 
Mackenzie, tho former Administrator «.f the British East Africa Company. 
Amongst those journey* was ono to explore tin- River Sabakhl, and to 
ImUd stockades upon it, another to open up tho little known country of 
Kikuvn and a third to .occupy Uganda. CapL Lugard reached that 
event, v' after crossing a high rrgion covered with splendid natural 
.mature of gras* and clover, which he belter* would bo eminontly 
favourable to Enropeau cohmisation. Thence be descended to the 
Kxvirondo riain, where he found himstdf amidst a dense population of 
T erv simple, good-hearted people, all of whom, men and women, ro- 
tmdixte any kind of clothing; thimr* he pa***! to Busoga, where 
everybody, men and women alike, weam garments made from the bark* 
„r wiou* figs, ami dyed black. Uganda itself he described os a country 
..flow hills and valleys with hardly an acre of level ground to be oven. 
Unvr.ro is « country of more lofty billa and peaks of granite, while l«>tli 
of ‘them have the’ dlwigreeahln pwmlinrity of being watcrod by fow 
•:rram>. end having, in their stead, river »wami. in almost every valley. 
Socially Interesting wero thu details of the exjwditinn, made by (.’apt- 
l.ugiud’from Uganda in I 8 »l to come into Dilations with tho Sudanese 
trfngvv* from the Equatorial Province, who hod asHoinlded on the «onth- 
wtal shore of the Albert Lake. He bad to tell too of tho Salt lake and 
r ,f the Somliki River, fed in its lower counw below the Lake Albert 
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Edward by hundreds rtf stream* of *uow*waUr from th* gu-at mimntaiu, 
Ruweuzori, h fine photograph of which was much admired. 

With great Uot and juilgninnt Ciji Lwganl avoided all paliticat or 
religious qne&tioiie, and wound up his remark* with the following 
sentences, to whose Semitic turn of phtUM and lapidary strength I 
called the attention of those present os won as ho had sat down :— 

- So I brought down tho 8udaue*o from Kavalli; and 1 btult liv 
fort* ftvtn north to sooth from the Albert to tho Albert Kdvrard ; and 
1 located tho Saduueso in them l*y regiment* ami com ponies; am! 
I left Mr. Do Win tun in charge of Torn—tho country bordering the 
lwso of tho Ruwcuftort Ran go—with orders to protect these people, l**th 
from tint lioemoo of the Sudanese nnd from Kalxirvga. And when tho 
people saw that wr. had built then© torts and left tbeso Suduurno, and a 
KnrojNjun w«» mine to live among them. they doubted no longer that 
we meant to protect them, and place a Imrrier between them aud 
Kabarogu an tho one hand, and tho Stanyema on tho other. Aiul Do 
Win ton wrote to me shortly afterwards and said they were escaping 
from their shtvervin Unyoro, and coming in on every side by thousands, 
with groat rejoicing. 

•' Aud l)o Wiutun did as 1 bad tabl him. and wrut round the country 
with K.v.igniuo, mul appointed chiefs to districts, and litdpod him to 
arrange the country in jieaci —such pence as it had not known for years 
and ymo. And in this task this bravo young officer duxL’ 

At the next nietiug, ou Xuveuilier 14tli. the first regular one of 
tl«> Society during the aesiun, Dr. N’auncn was tho huro, aud explain' d 
t.i an audience, altu'.oi ns numerous us that which listened to Captain 
Lugord, his plans fur exploring tho Arctio Regions, llo described the 
veond exiled the From, that is the “ Forward,** which ho lias bud built 
near Christiania fur tho peculiar service he limans hur to undertake. 
In her ho proj»>.»es to pas through the Kara Sea and to arrive near tho 
month of tho Lena. Thence taking advantage of the current of 
relatively warm water brought down by that river, he intends to 
advnuev northwards and to get into tile ice which be beliovc* will 
convey him uvnr or near the North lVb> toward* tho coast of Orwulund, 
and so into more or less known regions. Hi* arrangement*, which 
showed infinite resource and ingenuity, won: cririviwl in a moat 
friend!v inauuer 1>V several nf tho most riutod Arctic authorities, but 
moat nf them were rather friendly than hopeful. Admiral Inglefhdd 
was very encouraging, and mentioned the fart that hr hud liimsidf seen 
a Urge big of wood ou the west coast of Greenland which ocmhl ly n» 
poonldliry have come from anywhere «»vo tjiboria, and must have taken 
very much tho course which Dr. Natiw n had dfdilnl to follow. Dr. 
Nansen's paper was itself full of very weighty statement.* a* to the 
manner m which the I'clor currents carry Siberian produce to the 
Greenland Const. 
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("upturn Lugard’s Pa]*sr Larin}; been u-.ul first at tlio moment when 
Uganda was exciting *o very much interval in Uie political wvtld, drew 
a huge multitude to the doors of this theatre, ft multitude fur greater 
tlian it could accommodate- We hod accordingly, on November 24th, 
an extra or, bo to speak, overflow meeting, at which it wan again read 
tinder the Presidency of our Foreign Sc«retarr, General Sir C. l\ 
Bcaiidmiup Walker. 

On November 2»tli we hod tiio pleasure of listening to tntr ohl 
£1 infill, Mr. Jonepli Thomson, who gavo ns an account of his expedition 
hum thr shore* of Lako Nyara toward* Lake Bungwcolo and the head¬ 
waters of tlio Congo; an ex j-edition in which be showed all the courage 
and endurance with which wo are so familiar in his character. By 
thk time I think lie has walked over something like 18,00'* mile* of 
Africa. Hi* ymiug companion, Mr. (trout, who, »s Mr. Thomson's first 
liunUumnL, proved himself a worthy son of "Grant of the Kile," was 
also welcomed by u» tlwt evening, and delivered a s[«*cch which was 
extremely well reooivud by the members present. 

On llecombcr 6th tlio temperature hail fallen lo below frtexing- 
paint, ami the real of the Society had, for the moment, docUned with 
ilia temperature : bo that the audience which came to welcome Mr. 
Wilkinson and Captain Oallwey was only moderately numerous. The 
first hud to tell us about the so-called Kalahari desu.it which be 
approached through Bochuatialaud. Ho found it far from a desert— 
rather a sandy region overgrown with spiny trees and shrubs, oilen so 
intricate as to present great difficulties to a traveller moving with ox- 
wnggous. He Irtiut-d the Mulopo Liver through a good deal of it* course 
n-.-t hitherto—eo Car os I know—described. 

Captain Gallwny, TLM.'s Yioe-Couaul in tlio Oil Livers, hail visited 
the city of Benin, still a disgusting centra of tlio worst sort of African 
savagery, but likely, wo may hope, ere lung to be affected by better 
influence*, and had a good donl that was interesting to say about tiro 
l;canty of the waterways of that region at a distance from the oou.it, 
their crystal purity and groat depth, as well as the charms ot the vegeta- 
tiun upou their hanks- It wo* agreeable to hear that they hail m» 
attraction* for the sportsman, save in the shape of alligator* oral 
curlews, of whom the latter, U may bo kupoJ, will have the sense to 
di--iip]<ur if that predatory species make* its appearance in any 
numbers. 

The P*i»cr on December I!)th was read—and very well read—by 
f.'aptain Duudas, n.x., the suuc whose adventure* on the Tana were 
recounted to u* some tiruu ago. not, however, by himself, but by 
Mr. Gcdge. To-night Wo were taken to the Jab Liver, which Captain 
Lhtudn* a*outnL4 for lotuo 400 mile* unaccompanied by a singlo 
European, witheut firing a aiugle shot in utigcr. More than once, 
however, he was in imminent danger of hi* life amongst the fierce 
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Somali (Kipulatiim. The story of his landing at Bardeni accuuipnuied 
only by a single interpreter, walking straight up to tho chief utnl 
.-mkirtg him whethnr it was t>* bo peace or war, when he knew it 
•Irjtendod on a nod from that savage potentate whether he abuuUl ur 
should nut to instantly nmtdured, deserve* to be rememlicrei u» a very 
striking illustration of British courage and cmlnrss. 

At the firet meeting of the year 1893, hold upon January ICtb, tho 
Paper was tend by Mr. Charles llcme, an official of the Sarawak 
Government, and contained nn anconnt of a journey madt* by hint tip the 
Rarnni Hivnr to tho highlands of Borneo, which included an interesting 
description of the ascent of Mount Dnlit, a flat-topped hill over 6000 
feel high. Mr. Htme hail paid considerable and most ereditahlo 
attention as wull to the flora as to the fauna of tho district which hit 
had troversed; and Mr. Bo wilier Sharpe, of the British Museum, hole 
testimony to tho very excellent work which ho had done as -in 
ornithologist. Some of Mr. Hum's experiences were sufficiently curious, 
as, for instance, the following:—"One morning one of tny Dyak 
hunters returned, declaring that ho had hoard a tiger. Bi ing very 
unwilling to believe this, and wishing to convince thorn that no tigvr 
exists in Borneo, I took a Dyuk uud two Punnn* with onr gun*. and 
having walked half a mile in the direction pointed out to t», wu hoird a 
strange booming noise, very bind it is true, but not much resembling 
tho roar of a tiger. I asked thu Puuuiis what they thought it was, and 
they replied • Jawi,’ toad. As wo came up to thu spot, tho noire 
seemed to resound through the rocks, and sure enough, between the 
crevices, was n toad of gigantic sizo, bellowing lustily. As we triod to 
catch him, ho backed further into his hiding-place until he wi« ant ol 
reach, and wo were obliged to give np the hope of securing him; but i 
few days afterwards we procured a fine sjxrciiuen of this toad, which 
measured 11$ inches round tho belly, and 3 inches across tho head. It 
had a hard rough black skin with warty excrescences on tho book. 
These wails contain a poisonous fluid, some of which a 1’iinan look, and, 
placing it in tho toad’s mouth, destroyed tho creature, and its skin is 
now in the British Museum." Tho toad has been tho subject of n.nny 
strnngr legends; but I do not know that unythiug has been said of it 
much more strange than what is contained in tho altove paragraph. 

Our next mooting tiiok plnco ou January 30lh. At it two Papers 
ware nod. The firat was by Professor Milne, who wus absent in Asia; 
but tho other was rend by its author, Mr. A. IT. Savage Lamlor, the 
representative, of a name Illustrious in English literature, and himself 
an artist of very considerable merit, who was wilh us. Both described 
journeys in tho Northern Island of Japan, which we usually—but, 
apparently, incorrectly, for the Japanese name is Hokkaido—speak of os 
the Island of Yexo. 

On February 13th wo hail Mr. Selous, tho mightiest humor of there 
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or, 1 fliip(H«e, of unr other times—mighty, too. nut only in tin- slaying 
uf lions, but In tin* advancement of civilisation, and to whom 1 bavu 
hml this afternoon tho mrrcoable task of prostrating the Founder's 
Medal. 

On February 20lh a Taper on his journey aero*® Tibot was mad by 
Captain Bower, of tho 17th Bengal Cavalry, n journry duriug which he 
w-nl over iumo BOO miles uf now cuimny, to spy nothing uf having 
spent about half his tune at altitudes ol from 14,>rK> to 16,000 feat 
abtvu the level of tho sen. It is tho Irani fate of modern travellers in 
Athv t«> Is- *blo to add to human knowledge only at tho expense ol 
spending month* amongst sumo of tho most detestable regions on tin- 
surface of the globe—regions which are unknown chiefly Ixteause no ono 
i» willing to inhabit them. Her© i* Captain Bower’s general sketch of 
a largo portion uf the howling wihk-nH**** which l»o traversed. 

<• The whole uf Central and Northern Tibet, aud ulmewt the whole of 
IVestmi Til* l, is known as the Chang. It oonsista uf a high tableland 
with lulls tutally of a rounded character; but here aud there sharply- 
defined snowy ranges are met with. Tho mountains have a gnnomJ 
fla- t and wc.il tendency, hut no dellced watershed exist*; rivom may U> 
mrt flowing in almost any direction, and all U-nninato in largo salt 
lakes. These lakes apj*-ir tr* have bull at one time much larger than 
they now are. as numiatakalile signs that they are drying up a» to »«• 
sunn. An idea of the physical configuration uf the wan try may U- 
gathorod From the foot that for five months we never once campetl at -i 
lower altitude than the summit of Mont lllann; anil all the enormous 
stretch of country we covered in that time coutaiiu-d not a single tree. 
The greater part of this Chang is, of course, iminlialiitahle for th<- 
greater jort of tho year, mid must of tin* pW-cs that would atfonl 
grazing in summer at* too far distant from suitable winter ijuortm fo 
be availed of by the nomuds. Rut rrmnd the edges s few are to lie 
met with, living dm cat entirely ou meat ami dairy product-.*" 

Our Honorary .Secretary, Mr. Sm-bohra, gave, after the Taper had 
ln-un road, sn interesting account of the birds which had boon pmoored 
dnring the expedition, amsisting ah it did of only sovon species, but all 
of extreme rarity ; whib- Mr. Thlsidton Dyer, the Director of tiro 
Royal Ganiens at Kcw, has rojKirtcd that amongst tho one hundred and 
thirty species found by Dr. 'I hurold ab'-ut half a dozen were sIwcdutcly 
n<.w to science. The peculiar mode of growth adopted by well-known 
species in tho Tibetan climate had also much interest for thu botanist. 

Tho Connell had not n little difficulty in deciding lx-tween tho rival 
claims to one of our nirdul* for this year, which were advanced in 
favour of Captain Bowc-r and the rustler of tho F»pcr of February 27th. 
and its decision might. I think, with grout proprit-iy, have Imon given 
on either side- 

Tho reader uf thu Toper to which I allude was Mr. liockhill, already 
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Wirt torn!) M tlx- author of the • Land of the Unw,' who •» 

upon hi, mart, :<X*ol travel, La Tilmt I wish wo coul.I alee how 
welcomed him in person this afternoon, hut 1 turns a* v-.u arc .11 
aware, had the hour,nr sud pleasure of handing tho goM medul won by 
him to tho roprosentativ* of the graat nation to whom his .tta,amenta 
as u student in tho language of the I'm East and of a suw^ful 
traveller lisvo lnought additional honour. 

On March 13th we had a Paper from Mr. II. 0. Forbes, wril-Vaown 
as « naturalist ami o- a traveller iu tho Eastern Archipelago Its 
subject was tho Chatham Wanda and their relation to a format 
Southern Continent The*. Chatham Islands-fur there are othor,- 
nro » small group W»6 talk* east of Pori Lyttelton in tho South Mold 
of New Zealand, which Mr. Forbes had visited during tint time h-- m 
iu charge of the Museum at Canterbury. He lmd U-eii led to visit 
thtau chiefly on account of u fragment of a birds »hui mvmg kc 
brought to him which oxoited hia interest and aurpr.se in a very n.gb 
degree. Alter he reached the Islands he become certain that the bird 
„•« a spcUM* of Aphanapteryx, n large and remarkable member of ti c 
jail family wliiob lived in the Island of Mauritius cotitempomn«,ndy 
with I he Dodo. From Mauritius it disappeared a couple of bundrcl 
yeamago; hut in tho Chatham Islands it lived till inceullr Taking 
• ceari.m from the present of this bird and a variety of 
facts, Mr. Fori,* argued lu favour of the concltmon that it > K f 
probublu that Profeasor Huxley's arid Profotwr Kilvheu lor . 
.Uvisiona of the gW» uccording to tho distribution > f !»' 1,1 11 
northern and into a southern laml-an aretogcoa and a notogu-a «» 
tun. out to be tho two fundamental biological divisions of the glui«\ 
there was a Centro of development at both polos and that the wan* 
isg> and migrations of the fauna and flora, northwanla or * Jb’rard^ 
from age to age. and from one .Me of tho Equator to the other, were 
regulated by glacial and genial periods, and by tho elerntum and aut •*- 
dofcoof the hmd, «r tho flux an.l flow of tho sea over the '^eee W 
shelf. Hr. (Iftntlmr and other distinguished naturalists were, sa iu gl t 
have been sxpected, attracted to our meeting by a Pa^r whUh t^d 
«t so many point*, their favourite studies, and wo enjoy cl the gm 
advantage of listening to thdr rlowa upon the questions raised by Mr. 

F f uT March 27tli wo made .iu excursion into the tomtom* of "'»> 
neighbours and friends of theGwdogionl Society. 1 think it in 11 * ' 
Unit wo should ocoasianally, though not too often crass M Uu« 
f run tiers and those uf the Linnmin with a view tu evp ng " 
world our jtut claim to deal with everything which ml-U- U> 

theatre of man’s activity. _ , „ w i, u 

Ou »hu occasion the trader Of the Fhp« was rrofc«or "" 

maintained that glacier* constantly abrade but vovy rarely c a . 
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The view* of the late Professor Harosay found a supporter, though l<r 
no moan* on uncutupromiitiug mu*, iu a distinguished member of your 
council, Mr. Hlanfiinl, while Sir llenxy Hnwurth, Mr. FradifiulJ, and 
Mr. Conway supported Professor Bonney’s opinion?. 

At our next mealing, whan we were honoured liy the presence of the 
Prince nf M alta. Mr. Citrruii lead KUOS of the lighter portion* of a 
Paper, which will dnly appear in our Journal, upon hi* recent tour in 
French Indo-tlhina. 

Ouf very latest meeting wa* devoted to the Karakoram Bangcs and 
their glaciers, of which Mr. Conway, who lately visited them, helped to 
ti considerable’ extent hy the Geographical Society, gave a very interest¬ 
ing account. Putting aside tho Uganda overlings, and that whirh was 
given to Ur. Nantwn, this was perhaps tho most successful which wo 
have had since the lost Anniversary Meeting. Mr. Conway’s skill as 
a lecturer, and the very intelligent way in which tho slides wore brought 
before tho audicuce, gave him great advantages in addition to those 
which were supplied by tha subject itself. Cel. Godwin Austen, tho 
first pioneer of actions explorations in those remote regions, attended 
the meeting and addressed ns after Mr. Conway bad come to an end. 
Tho occasion was further signalised by tho exhibition of very admirable 
sketches by Mr. McCormick and General Sir Michael Biddulph. The 
former accompanied Mr. Conway, <w did a sou of oar trustee and former 
president. Lord Abenlnre. Mr. Couwuy epoko most highly of Mr. 
Bruce’s services, as well as of those reuderod by the Ghonrkos under 
hi* oommnnd. Mr. Freah field pointed tho moral of the tale when lie 
showed that iu the employment of those Ghoorkas lay the future of 
Himalayan and trans-llimnlayan exploration. 

On tho whole, I should ho inclined to say that tho mootings of this 
year have given more gone nil satisfaction to the Society than those of 
any of the three previous years which have boon held under my presi¬ 
dency. with the exception of tho large one of 1890 in the Albert Hull 
and 1 think the enstom of adjourning to inspect tho objects of interest 
in tho next room after we have left the theatre, has heeomo established 
at an institution. 

1 take this opportunity of once more thanking the Senate of the 
University of London for their grant kindness in allowing us to assemble 
in this building. 


Tin. * PsnexKiu.xas' A * n ‘JocaNau’ 

Tho issue of our Pnwiliiuj* was continued regularly up to tho end 
of 1803, but with the cannnencvmunt of this year wo took a now 
dopartnre. It was thought deairablu to enlarge the publication snd to 
sand it out to the world in a form more likely to attract the general 
reader than that in which it had previously apjicarod. Thera was 
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reason to think too that the old colonr raggwtod a littlo too much a 
style of literature which carries our thought* to Westminster and has 
obtained n reputation for dulncss which perhaps it only |nrtuillj 
deserves. We adopted accordingly a more attractive cover, and the 
result, whether of the internal or external merits of the Geographical 
Journal, as it is now called, has been that we have sold to the public 
during tho first four months of the year on an average two hundred 
more copies each month than wo used to do. Both in tho old PrvrfJ i*ff> 
and iti the now Jimrmtl there have been a varioty of paper* and notices 
which havo deserved much attontion over and al*>ve tlui report* of our 
evening meetings. 

I uiuv mention one by Mr. Markham on tho late I’lefeBor Ftmubb 
mid his services to geography. Mr. Markham says tiiat that distin¬ 
guished man gave to geography its true place with reference to history, 
doing thereby good service to both departments of knowledge, and 
that his method will add a far wider and more numerous class of 
enquirer* to tho votaries of our science. 

Then there were two Tapers on tho Orthography of Geographical 
Names by Colonel Dalton, and one by Mr. Freshfield on tho Glacial 
Catastrophe in Savoy, which caused 80 mach low of lifo last year at 
tlit- baths of St. Gorvai*. ITo described it as the explosion of a glacier 
by tho stoppage of tho snbglocial water channels which drain it, or in 
other words, an avalanche riding on a flood. 

Mr. Topleya account or tho causes uf the Sonilgato landslip found, 1 
doubt not, many leaders. 

A brief account in our October number of tho railway from Antofa¬ 
gasta into tho interior, by Mrs. Lilly Grove of Oxford, showed that 
additions may be made to onr knowledge without passing beyond a 
region where civilised modes of travel prevail. A careful series of notes 
on recent explorations in British New Guinea, by Mr. Cotrtt* Trotter, 
was reproduced in our Novemlier number after having boon read at the 
Edinburgh meeting of the British Association : and in this same number 
there was an account of tho Columlitia mooting at Genoa, forwarded by 
Mr. On*t. Ho wo* prevented by illness from attending it. but hi* 
daughter supplied hi* place, and we are much obliged to her for this 
information with which sho supplied ns. 

There is in our February number a brief but very interesting noto 
upon the works of reclamation wkicb have been carried on amongst the 
tuanhe* of Western Itussia. Tho figures are indued almost startling, for 
we read of t)00,000 acre* transformed iuto meadow-land, and nearly 
1,200,000 acres, which formerly consisted of impracticable marshes, 
dried and turned into forest land. In fact, if we can credit this account, 
tho famous Piusk Marshes have been to a great extent covered by 
prosperous farms. 

The Reclamation of the Zuydcr Zee, *o often vaguely talked ulmut. 
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hus now hctoi taken up In a wore bubwlike way, awl a sketch of tho 
great wurk, by which it u proposal to accomplish it, » given in oar 
Journal fur March. It will reunite, however, an vxpeitdituir of 
£10,000.000, an-.! tho labour of a generation. If tho hope* of it» pro¬ 
jectors am fulfilled, it will adil wtwilling like half a tnHliuti of acme 
to tho land area of Holland. 

Another gnat European improvement, tho removal of the Iron Gate*, 
forma tho subject of a hriuf Paper in the satno number. This ba» been 
going on steadily for a considerable time, and its completion may, we 
are told, lw looked for in 181'fi. 

Sir. Clinton Dent's Paper, On tho Physiological Effects of High Alti- 
1 mice, in onr January number, will appeal to un already large niul, if 
tho Himalayas an to be wrunudy uttuckod, uu increasing public. 

Pa tors on Chitral aud Chilufi, the last by Sir Michael Itiddulph, have 
u special interest at this memuint, thanks to political circumstances, a6 
has a brief account of Major Brown’s work on tho Fayom and fsiko 
Mocris. I might, however, prolong this list considerably without 
mentioning all the Papers of merit, and must pass on to other matters. 

In the geographical literature of the month wo have reverted ro an 
earlier system than that which hus recently prevailed, of giving a brief 
sun-critical notice, not only of books added to tins library, hut of paiicrs 
of importance in tho various departments of Geography which appear 
in periodical publications, and tho organs of geographical and other 
societies. This section of our Jourwtl is. in short, an index to the 
geographical literature of the month, so that by glancing at it the 
reader con, in a moment, 6co whether anything lias appeared which is 
important to hi* own studies. 

Geography occupied an important phtoe at the British Association 
last autumn. Dr. James Gcikio's opening address “ On tin) Geographic*!] 
Development of Coa»t Lines " was printed in our September number, in 
which were also gumma need two Papers read to the Association by iiw 
Prince of Monaco, ono upon a New Chart of tho Currents of the North 
Atlantic, and the other upon the Proposed Establishment of Meteoro¬ 
logical Observation* at various (mints of that ocean, more especially in 
the Axons. 

Thu last supplementary Taper published is a complete biography of 
Murucoo, compiled liy Sir Lambert Playfair and Dr. Hubert Brown, lioth 
names which have long been honoured nmonget geographers, and both 
of whom tho Council lum thanked for this excellent of work. 

I pnae now to tho miscellaneous duties of tho Society. 

Mi*xu.Ajnu.'UR Duma or tuk Sochtt. 

We keep open, in return for the annual vote of £.“,00 which is taken 
on the estimates, a map collection of great sire and value which is o(mn 
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to tluj public at largo. During tlio lust year about 2500 pontons visited 
kbo niap-rimni, but as I pointed out at onr last Anniversary Meeting, wo 
want a groat dual more room, and could do much more valuable work for 
tho public If wo bnd it I mentitmod a year ago that we hnd about, 
forty thousand boobs, fifty thousand maps or charts, seven thousand 
aliases, four thousand photographs, all of which have 1 *pgd steadily 
growing, as t,* also our stock of instruments. Many arc the claims luiulfl 
ujon us fur the loan of tlise lx>th by government officials and private 
purauus. 

Our wntk in tlio way of muj>-making is steadily increasing. Al¬ 
though our staff works exceedingly well, we are obliged to get u good 
deal of our map-drawing, folly half of It, I ohotild think, done outside. 

Twenty-four intending travellers havo during tlio present year 
received instructions from Mr. Cobs iu route-surveying, anil cither 
matters of importance to them. Mr. Conway and Mr. Selous worked after 
their ret urn for weeks in our offices constructing their own maps, a f«ct 
which shows how seriously tbo English traveller b Ik- ginning to take to 
the scientific side of lib work. It will be remembered that those 
gentlemen won their earliest laurels, the first as an Alpine climber, the 
second as a slayer of wild lieaats. The step b long from thus,- 
cutnmttioemctiU to the high position which they have now attained hi 
connection with geography. 

Tho hmg tliscnadons which wo have hud with respect to tho obtaining 
of geographical information from the Government of India havo U«m 
brought, I trust, quite to an end by a letter from tho India Office, by 
which we are informed, under tho authority of the Secretary of State, 
that iu tho case of future reports tho Indian Government has undertaken 
to make tho geographical and statistical information in them available 
fur the Koya) Geographical Society by separating snch information, 
where it is possible, from that which b confidential. 

An earnest of good things to como has been given ns by the f«>r- 
wurdiug to tbo Society of Captain Bower's report. Altlnmgh my own 
connection with your affairs is coming toon end, 1 am sure 1 can premb- 
for my successors that they will toko very special care to play iu every 
way into tho hands of the Indian Government, and to make our allianc¬ 
es mutually advantageous as possible. It b particularly «gtw*U* to 
mo that a controversy which I most doeply regretted should have Iwen 
brought to so satisfactory a conclusion boTforo my retirement. 

Last year it was thought that it would bo agreeable to tho lelluw* 
to revive tho anniversary dinner, which had been iutermittod for sj"'" 
years. A very large company, including many very distinguished 
poison*. assembled to express thoir symjkathy with the Society in it* 
work, and the great success of that gathering hud probably sonn thing 
to do with the considerable increase which has token plaeo in our 
numbers. 
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At the com* ponding dinner of this year, which took plow, on the 
13th. spcoolc wore delivered by, amongst other*. Sir Francis Grenfell, 
Mr Bryce, Chancellor of tin* Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. Selous, Lord 
Kelvin, President of the Royal Society, Sir Robert Herbert, Sir ChaTloa 
Tupjmr, Sir George Bowen, Ill's Excellency the Swedish Minister, and 
Mr. Thiseltou Dyer, the Dirtctur-Gc-neral of the Ifoynl Garden* at 
K*w. 

1 *ue of the fe.ittm » of this gathering was the presence of representa¬ 
tive from various Provincial Societies, who found an able spokesman in 
Mr. Sniinth.il. of Manchester. Many yours ago a resolution was passed 
at a General Meeting in fuvnnr of drawing closer the bonds which unite 
ua with the other Geographical Societies of the Empire; these hare 
uinch multiplied of late, increasing at tho same time in aotivitv, und it 
has l<en |u»rt of the recent policy of your Council to give the very fullest 
«0kt to a resolution which hod la'tu dormant. Our relations with all the 
Geographical Societies of the Empire are becoming increasingly inti¬ 
mate, and there would of themselves be quite sufficient to force on 
certain improvements in our arrangements which must soou come about, 
'banka to the increasing progress of intelligence. The Provincial 
Siciotir* are a sort of automatic recruiting ground, sending us new 
Fellow* without any trouble on our part. 

And now Fellows we most decidedly want, for uur obligation* are 
increasing. True, it is, that during tlio Inst four years we have made a 
Terr great increase. In tho year 1880-IK), when the excitement about 
Mr. Stanley* journey was running breast high, and whim wr Inn! the 
great meeting in the Albert Ilall. our net increase was one hundred and 
thirty-one; the next year, whon there was no very special excitement, 
it wus eighty-four. In 1391—2 wo had a great many now elections, but 
the tcrrriblo inflnenza opidnmio nui up our Obituary, and instead of an 
average of eighty we had one hundred and fourteen deaths. The result 
wum a small net decrease, a decrease of twenty-three. This year, how¬ 
ever, the tide has turned, and turnod with a vengeance; we liavn a not 
increase of one hundred and forty-four gentlemen and twenty-two linliw, 
one hundred and sixty-six in all. In other words, during tho four veani 
in which I hare had the honour to 1» your president, I have swm'vour 
numbers increased by three hundred and fifty-eight, and they are now 
oJose upon three thousand seven hundred ; but wo want them all and 
many more, for before long we shall liavo to take into the met wrions 
consideration tho acquisition of a now domicile. Our remeUutly 
increasing collections would of themselves, as I have pointed out before 
erelong drive us from uur present quartern. »ml w,- have, in addition 
muon to believe that oven if we amid extend uur borders where we now 
arc, un any tiring like reasonable turns, which we cannot, certain chan-*, 
in the street* in this part of the town would ere long improve ns “off 
the face of creation. Then, although the University of l„„don ha* 
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been most kind Jo as in lending us Ujoir theatre, and although the 
character of our papers and of our publications, as well aa our position 
ae the 1 (tailing geograjihical society of the world make us, I think, not 
unworthy recipients of the kindness of an university, whose operations 
extend oTer the whole of the British Empire, wc cannot look forward to 
the prcMiut state of things continuing for an indefinite period. A rote 
of the .Senate might at any time put un end to it 

We d(>, no douht, more fur the Government of thia country by a vvTy 
great deal than any other Society savo the doyeu of all sociotio.-, tho 
Uoyal Society, lmt others, owing to historical mown*, hod tho good 
fortune to he accommodated in « Government building in which no 
room wan found for ns. and so wo are thrown back upon our own 
resources. Jn default of finding a Mr. Tate amongst our Members we 
must eventually buy land for building purposes, and we have steadily 
been keeping thia matter in view without arriving as yet at any 
definite result. Land in tills [art of tha town >8 enormously costlv, 
and, if we were to go to any other, we might easily lose some of tho 
attractions ond advantages which wo are now aide to offer to our 
Fellows. 

I cannot help) thinking that sooner or later acme Government may 
recognise, in u practical form, tho obligations which they all recognise 
in words, and give ua some facilities such os Governments cun give to 
pttblio bodies without any burthen ou tho tax-payer. Still, our first 
duty is to help ourselves, and that, a* you have just heard, wo are doing 
by increasing our numbers. Nor must it bo forgotten that since the 
ccmmencuuiont of thia year the entrance fee has been increased without 
uuy prejudice to tho number of our osn.K.t^ W, 

Amongst tho expeditions which wo have aided in the course of the 
year havo boon those of Mr. Conway and Mr. Theodore Bent. You all 
know how well the first has succeeded, and ore long I doubt not that 
Mr. Bent will hure a good dual to toll us of his travels in Abyssinia, 
whence he has just returned. Mr. Pratt, to whom we gave some 
assistance with a view to his intended explorations in the Valiev of the 
Amazons, unhappily broke down in health and was unable to proceed 
with his work- Dr. Nansen Los also received, a* yon are aware, some 
help from us. While he is making tho final preparations for his start, 
various other proposals far Arctic exploration are txdng brought 
forward. Ouo «if these has for its anthor an Englishman, Mr. F. G. 
.Jackson, who describes his intentions in the April number of our 
Journal in tho following words:— 

“ The objects 1 have in view in toy projected journey may be 
conveniently summarised under two heads: (1) Tho general exploration 
of 1 nuix Jo*. ! Land, and in porticnlar the discovery and mapping of its 
northern regions; the observation of tho climatic conditions encountered; 
tho recording of such geological evidence os is wet with; and the 
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general inyt-hiigntii/n of tho gcogmpiiicnl conditions of Uio coantry. 
[2) An advance in a northerly direction, which ah nil be *1 far continued 
n» to bring mo within the immediate locality of thn North l’olo, tuml on 
endeavour, by all mean* in my power. to olwervo the geographical 
conditions at that mathematical point. Stroking generally, my plan 
may bo described as an advance northward on land a* far a* such land 
con tin Dee— an advnnoe which shall ln> made more soouru and more upcu 
to retreat by the establishment of a series uf depots, reaching at interval* 
of nbout 100 miles from nl*mt the parallel of 80' 1 to tins mott northern 
|Mrunl of the land, or the locality of tho North Pole, whichever *h»U bo 
met with llrah" 

Air. Jackson odd#:— 

*• Under tho nn-ot favourable conditions—which 1 would assume to 
be the stretching of Frans Jutef Lar,d into the immediate rogi-ns of 
the Pole—we might achieve our objects, ami return to tho snnthom 
shores of Fruu Josef Laud in the late summer of 1804. At any rate, 
by the summer of 1595 1 think wr should have proved whothorthe Polo 
is practicable ur not by the Franx Joaef Land route, and be in a position 
In return to Europe. Thus w* rcqnire two years in which to attain 
all our objects, or jirore the impracticability of attaining .me of them. 
In any on-*.. 1 shall endeavour, with all my jtomir, to bring bank a 
f.tithfnl report of the geographical conditions in a region of tha 
Eartli more northerly than any that lias yet boon observed or, indeed, 
reached.” 

These are largo designs, and it would no doubt have boon well if 
Mr. Jackauu had made a preliminary jonrnoy, like that which carried 
Hr. Nansen aero** Greenland. IJo has not asked the tiocioty for any 
assistant*, liut propose* to make his expedition entirely ns a volnnteor. 
ami in un way under our auspice*, though wo wish well, of course, to 
him as to all other explorer*. 

Many of yon are aware that a departmental committee was appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture in April, ISO2, to examino into the work of 
the On insure Survsy and various proposals which hail been mmln for the 
improvement of the same. It examined more than thirty witnosnea, and 
reported with special reforenoe (1) to the steps which "should bo taken 
to expedite the completion and publication of tho 1-inch maps of tin- 
Uritiah Isles; (2) to the permanent arrangement which ohould bo made 
Tor the permanent revision of maps on various walea; (3) to the question 
whether thn maps os at prescut issued satisfy tbcremfcmabJe requirement 
of the public in regard to stylo of execution, form, information conveyed, 
and price, and whether any improvement could bo mods in the catalogue- 
and iuilexes. Yomr Council made some recommendation* to the (W- 
initteo, and your Hon. Sea, Mr. Freshfiold. a P |ieared M * witnc« bef..ro 
it. The OommitUe, which was a strong one, accepted nearly alt thn 
recommendations, which comprised tho speedy completion of the 1-inch 
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surrey, frequent revision, l>eltcr distinction of roada and fontpallm, tho 
delineation of tlits contour* of tho tea-tattum rontid the ooaM-line, Use 
production of a now map in colours the tinion around towns am! in 
tourist districts Of the existing sheets of the Ordnance Survey, doon on 
the '.-inch ami 1-iiinh scales, jo tut to form special mops for snoh districts 
in which all new cartographical improvements might he from time to 
time introduced. 

If these recommendations are curried into effect—Parliament pro¬ 
viding the necessary fends—much credit will, I think, be dne to your 
Society, and mure especially to Mr. Fresh field, who has devoted a great 
amount of labour to this matter, as he has indeed to everything oonneotod 
with yo«r affairs while I have had anything to do with them, and for 
many years before my period of office commenced. 


OUU El'L’CATIOSAt. Woek. 

I went at great length hist year into the subject of our educational 
work. It will bo quite nnnocessary accordingly to go back upon ground 
already traversed, and I will confine myself to noticing very briefly its 
new developments of tho past year. 

At Christmas 1892, Mr Coles, our map ourator, gave two lectures U* 
an audience largely 00 mposed of young people, which wero very well 
attended. On January 20th, 189S, Mr. Mackinder begnn a scries of 
geographical lectures in this theatre, addressing himself chiefly tu persons 
engaged in teaching geography. He continued these on the ten successive! 
Fridays, taking as his subjects:— 

The Relations of Geography to History. 

Tim Rivals to the Indies. 

The Pelt of Desert and Steppe. 

Tho Gates of India and China. 

The Approaches to Europe. 

The History of Russia ns a Commentary on its Geography. 

The Alps us a Factor in European History. 

The Approaches to Italy. 

Tho Divisions of Gaul. 

Some Geographical Analyses of British History. 

I elluw* of the Society were admitted free of charge, and could obtain 
tickets for member* of tlioir families at a fee of five shillings for each 
course. 

Tho lectures wen. listened to by lutgo audiences. At thoirOMMdnsion 
Mr. Dyaaou moved and Mr. Fitch seconded a vote of thanks, which, pro¬ 
ceeding as it did from tho initiative of two gentlomim who speak with 
such authority Upon educational matters, wns of real importance. 

Mr. Mackinder's work at Oxford continues to bring forth good fruit. 
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il „ rocoimked by lie authorities there in a winner highly 

S.I i» ctai« or . reptanil«li«0 .1 Oxtori l.» hUra «pra . ®» or 

““rtw® k- «.u.~a u. toto- 

I r»x<Tet to mv bo lia* retired from the post. Me hear from tbv 
Vibrio University that Mr. Yulo Oldham, -hose appointment «• 
tU, result of some' commnnicatiau* to wbieb l alluded last year bn. 
,« cll doing extremely -oil at Manchester m connection with the 
Geoetatdiical Society of thnt place and with our»elvee. 

X^r Society of Liverpool, which started under tin.brtu*™ 
only last year, baa bad a pitiable to* in the premature death of its 
Prwident. Lord Derby, nifl solicitor. have intimated to ns that be bos 
left to the Boyal Geographical Sccioty a Hum of n< w >0, an aid to our 
tvu* agreeable in iUelf, but wore agreeable in that tt ocamys the 
approbation of one of ibo bert informed men. and, aa I venture lo« 
fir tU.- wisest statesman who ha# taken part in Urn affaire of tbui Linpiro 

during the hut thirty ytwrs. ...... 

Mr. Grandv. tho first scholar we nppc.intt-1 in concert with tin 
University or Oxford, made Greece the scene of bb exploration*. 11® 
grnrcyeil,'fatre < tUa , the field* of Plata* and of Leuctre; hut wa# 
prevented by extremely Wd wealhor from doing a good deal tlmt be 
intended. He proposes, however, to return and complete bn. work. 

It will be gratifying to many to learn that so far oa his researches 
at riaUea liave hitherto gone, they have confirmed tho aconrecy or tho 

“ Father of Hbtnry." , 

The studentship instituted by our Socioly and the University »« 
Oxford, has lama given to Mr. Owens-Hardy of New College, who has 
token the Eastern frontier# of Montenegro for liis field of study, and. us 1 
hot*, of fame. He lias already "time acquaintance with that conn try, 
and may be expected to bring liack a good deal of new knowledge. 

I mentioned in my last address that wo wore in correspondence with 
the Scotch Edueatir® Department about tho Wat means of omxmregiug 
geography in the Scotch Training Colleges, and it luu been settled that 
we are to award prices on the basis of the entrance examination* of 
pupil teachers; this arrangement Wing considered to W the must 
convenient by those who direct these institution*. 


Tub Year's Exhoratios. 

In reviewing tho work of tho Society during the year—tho work iloue 
at our ordinary meetings and tho varied contents of our monthly journal 
—I have liad, to sornu extent, to desd with the exploring activity of the 
past twelve mouths. Still there is much to refer to in older to give a 
fairly complete resume' of what has Wen done by exploring expeditions 
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to fill up Iho gap* id our maps, and of geographical activity in other 
direction*. With this part of my subject 1 mttst deal briefly. 

In connection with Mr. Markham » Taper I Lave rcfurrul to tho fact 
that tho put year wav tho fourth centenary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. This epoch-making event was celebrated in various 
fiaropoan countries, inoro especially in Spain anil Utmost, where during 
the summer and autumn there waea continuou* series of/Mr, congresses, 
anil exhibitions. In other countries the occasion wu* commemorated in 
varionB way*. Amorica also, in October last, manifested hor senna of 
the importance of an evunt which initiated her remarkable career, hut Liu* 
reserved until tho present year a ranch fuller recognition in tho great 
cxbihitlou at Chicago, which woa opened in the beginning of May, and 
which in tome reepcct* will ho tho most remarkable exhibition the world 
has Men. • 

An event of considerable geographical importance is tho completion, 
•luring the year, of the renmaannunent of an uro of meridian decided on 
in branoo in 1S'39, and instituted aftor tho war of 1870. Iho work 
included a variety of operations. It is now practically finished, and tbo 
French trian gelation is connected by actual uleorvatiou with the surveys 
of England and of Sjain. 

Dr. Soblichter's new photographic arrangement fir taking celestlnl 
obicrratinna ha» boon onmpleted during the year. Impracticability h'« 
yet to be tooted by actual work. This may be done by Mr. Campbell, 
who has taken a camera with him to Korea, where he intend* to make 
another effort to roach tho lake on the Great Whilo Mountain. 

Turning to the exploring work of the year, let. us begin with tho 
regions around the Polos. It was hoped that Inrutcnanl Pvaty wnuhl 
have oame to England about this date, and given it* an account of his 
interesting expedition to tho north coast of Greenland from McCormick 
Bay by land. Unfortunately, he lias hud to give np hia visit to Europe. 
His journey over tho ioo of tho interior revealed somewhat the same 
conditions as wore aeon by himself on his former jonruoy into the interior, 
and by Xuc&cn when ho crossed the ico-bound land. Lientimant IV ary 
reaohod tliu north coast to tho south-cart of tho furthest point attained 
by Beaumont, and has thus oonfirmod the conjecture that that resist 
trends to the NnuUi-reuU Lieutenant Peary oontempbus another 
expedition to the snmo coast, |airily with a view of further exploring 
it, and jiartly fur the purpose of making it tho point of departure fur an 
attempt to push north ward*. No precise dato, howover, seems to have 
been fixed for his departure. 

Hefereuc.' has alreafir been made to Nansen’# hazardous attempt 
to reach th* Pule. Meantime, as I have already stated. Mr, 
Frederick Jackson, a young Engliahmnn fired by tha exam pip of 
Nansen and IV»nr, has brought before tho public a scheme fur 
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puehiug on to the Pule by Frans Josef Land. To thin I have already 
lufcrrw!. 

Lieutenant llyvLrr’b expedition to East Greenland, which returned to 
Denmark during the year, tnudu important addition* to our knowledge 
of that inhospitable coast, an which, an will bo seen from the map 
published in the Froe<cJin-j», he discovered a magnificent series ol 
Qorda. 

An interesting attempt, partly supported by the Sodety and by 
Mr. Leigh Smith, was made in thn past year to odd to our knowledge of 
the Antarctic. Fonr Dundee steam-whalon were equipped and «mt to 
«eok for whales and seals in the Scmtk Polar region. On board of them 
were three young men well quuliiiud and well equipped to carry ant 
scientific and geographical observation*. The ships have just arrived, 
anil detailed reports may be daily expected of what bus been dons for 
science. Bnt os they did not reach far couth, and as the skippers were 
more bent on seals than on science, it is to be feared that the harvest 
for geography will bo somewhat disappointing. 

Coming to Asia, I need only refer to the excellent work which 
continues to bo accomplished by our Indian Survey, a report of 
which for the past year will be given in tho August nnmber of the 
Journal. 

In dealing with the activity of tho Society during the past session 
I have referred to tho excellent work donn by Mr. Conway and his com¬ 
panions in the region popularly known ns tho Karakoram : his expedition 
k an example of tho kind of careful and aiinuto work tlmt now remains 
to l>o done over much of Asia, as of Africa and South America, where wlmt 
we may call pioneer work has laid down the general features. A good 
example of the pioneer work is afforded by Captain Bower’s journey, 
already dealt with. 

In the it ii mtucr of lust year the Central Himalayas was the scene of 
on expedition under Dr. Dicnor, who was accompanied by Messrs. Gries- 
Lauk ariil Midillumks of the Indian Geological Survey. Nuiui-Tal was 
tho starting-jioint, and tho party penetrated os fur os thu little-known 
district of Hnndes (Tibet) byway of the Kiangur and Khiogor Choldn 
rosace, each over 17,000 foci. Several peaks woro ascended, including 
KungrQnngri (10,170 foot). 

In Annain an excellent piece of survey work was accomplished 
lost year by Dr. A Yerrin In tho coarse of a journey from the 
Coast of Annain to thn Mekong, aezues a hitherto unknown tract of 
country. „ 

In thn Eastern Caucasus lost summer Ilurr Mendwchcr did good 
work in exploring the lofty and comparatively isolated Tebttlos and 
Bogua group* which separata Daghestan from the country of the 
Chiivstm and Tushvts in the south, and Uui Bogus range in Ilnghcatan. 
He ascended about a dozen lofty peaks, including Ararat 
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Ah in past y~»rs, Africa continue* »•• bulk more largely than any 
other continent in the summary of the year’s exploring work. 

1 harvi already referred to Captain Ltigard's work in Central Africa, 
hut for the sake of completencsa let tin? repeat that during the expe¬ 
dition* which ho conducted from Fganda as a centre, and from which ho 
ivturtiud during tbo pant year, ho did much to add to and give precisian 
to our knowledge of tho wholo region. 

In tho summer of last year an expedition left England for East 
Africa of which much is expected. It is under the leadership of Mr 
Aster Chanter, a wealthy young American, who, whilo fend of sport, 
has a roal in tercet in exploration. IIo is accompanied by an Austrian 
officer, Lioutcnuut Von Ilohnel, who bos already dono good sorvioo in 
tho region to tho east and north-east of Lako Viotoria. From informa¬ 
tion which has ranched us, the expedition has already done valuable 
work in tho region to the east of Mount Kouin, watered by tho Taua 
River, and is now probably poshing its way into tho region lying to 
tlio north of Kenia. 

The oxpeditiun to tho Jub River, associated with the name of 
Lioutcuaut C. n. Vllliors, aud from which much was exjwctad, unfor¬ 
tunately fell to pieces before it was well under way. Fortunately, one 
of its metulteTO, Mr. J. W. Gregory, of tho Geological Department of 
tho British Museum, has determined to do some work )«fore returning 
home. By this Intent news he had proceeded by himself, witli ouly a 
few natives with him, to Meant Kenia, It is to lie hoped Ite will 
reach his goal, for so trained a scientific uliservcr roust bring back 
valuable results. 

Several rumnuni have come out of the darkness which still hangs 
ovr-r Central Africa as to the death of Emin Pasha. No precise 
information has yet reached ns, and Emin has bean so often slain 
that until mure positive evidence comes to hand, wo must hope that 
he in still alive. When last hoard of he was making his way 
through tho Ituri forests towards cither the Congo or the I'amoroan*. 
Ah for os Lake Albert, Emin was accompanied by Dr. Stuhlmann, m 
qualified scientific olsterver, and tho acocniut which ho has contributed 
of their joint travels and of his own observations on his return journey 
to Lako Viotoria, form valuable contributions to tho hydrography more 
especially af the great iuter-lake region. Even more important have 
been the journeys of I>r. Buuutann oh tho south-east and east of Lake 
Victoria. Hero ho has been able to place upon our maps a now and 
interesting lake, adduce evidences of volcanic octivity, and fill in 
coiumlcxablo gaps in our knowledge of a region having many interests. 
Dr. Run maim is an admirable example of the thoroughly-trained scientific 
explorer. Equally fruitful in results has been tho journey which Dr. 
Baumann has accomplished between Victoria Nyonxa and Tanganyika, 

c 2 
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the first lime web * journey ha* l»«n made. From the north end of 
the luk* Dr. Ramnxnn proceeded south-east to the rinttuo .if Tabor* 
Near the source or the Kagura ho found a wooded mountain rang® 
known u Me.ua * M»v«d. our old friend* tho •« Mctmtxina of tbo 
Mr.-.n," which form* the watershed Iwtweou the Silo tad tho Itufui. 

which flow* into Lake Tanganyika. 

French explorer* have L«n doing excellent work i* Africa during 
iho put year. The journey of Captain Munlail is a fonurknlde ono. 
l!o cntoned Africa from Sam gal. eruaaud tho great hond«f ‘ho Niger to 
&.y, ante red t»VoU. and Dorati, whore he was well rac.ived, aaw Lake 
Cltuil and tnrom.nl the Sahara to Tripoli. Detail* of this iu ton-ting 
journey ham not yvt been publiahed; bnt Captain Momoil can™* 
hare failed to odd oouauLrably to our knowledge of tho rogion on tho 
border* of Lake Chad, which have uot heen visited by European* fur 
many yearn. 

Another French explorer. M. MaUlre, starting from this Congo, an»l 
taking a runio to the c**t «r that of the unfortnnaio Crampol. j*w»d 
through Bogirmi and reached the Hirer Shari, coming ut by the ftinno 
and Niger. He also struck now orlitiL-kuown ground, and the full rer° rt 
uf hia expedition will L* looked for with internal. >1. Ma'mtru followed 
in tho tracks of II. Dyboraki, who went out to tract the remain* of 
tho Crampol expedition, and who alao reached tlic upper cutmo of lit® 
Chari. Through all the region il. Maiatro eearch'.d in rain fin L»ke 
Lilia, whinh ha* wo long found a place in our maps. 

Great interest ha» Iwien exciti-d in geographical u!ral«* during the 
pant year by tho extonrivo jonrney* uccomplUhnl by tho oxjH.dirioua 
eent out by tbo Katanga Company* into the Congo free Slatr. They 
wore audor the command of M. lbilcomnmuo, ALDia,t*»d Captain Stair*. 
Generally,it may U> said, they hare ruaultcd in mi-ot important addition# 
to a knowledge of tho hydrography of the extensive rvipon watered by the 
great liver# that contribute to tho formation of tho C<jigt\ the IotnpulA, 
tho Lnalabtk. and their nmtnonu* affluents, a* well *a of the LI.-* that 
mark their ouur*o. rnfnrtunatoly tho work cost tho live* of, tunutig 
other*. Captain Dia and Captain Stair*. 

Further nnrtlt, another life haa been racrifn.-tnl to th* enlirrpri#* °f 
thn Congo Froo State, that of 31. Van den Kerokhotoo, the leader ttf a 
gtaat expedition to the I’ppor Nile, alnmt whose aim* iiid tt.rrk *mi atv, 
however, vc-ry ignorant. In another port of Africa tlte «itnnns French 
explorer. Captain Dinger, haa addod to tho service* already tv mitred by 
exploring the Gold C*mat interior from Dondnku to Kong, in German 
South-west Africa, Count Pfuil auuomplisltod it journey, during the pa*t 
year, from tho Orongo Direr on the south, through tho *ast awl tbo centre 
of Nnnmiiualaud aud lUmaraland, during which, ns a trained neiertific 
observer, he va able to add mnch to wliat we l», t ,w* already of ‘ho 
geography and capabilities of the country. The result* of Cutml Pfril’s 
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jimni.'y will be given in tin early number of the JoitnmL 1 lie (jennacs 
have also been continuing the work of exploration iu tin; ‘.'aiucrwuu, 
tli'Migh that oolony does not aaeni to bo progressing as *ntu.fuelorilj a* 
might bo wished. 

Major l.overson and Senlior Ennc-s, the English and Portngue*'- 
dopntieif^for tho delimitation of tbo territories of the llntish South 
Afrk-* Company and those claimed by Portugal, have completed their 
work. Thu result has Icon tho care nil exploration and mapping of » 
atrip of land some portions of which worn quite uuknown. 1 ho result 
of this will bo given iu an early number of tho Journal- 

Mr. Selous boa told ns of his own recent work iu Mashunaland. The 
Company’s surveyors and pioneers aro continually adding ethers, ami 
during Uio year not a Tow of tlio meshes in the network of pioneer 
run tun have been Dll cl up. 

Mr. Jtneph Thomson’s important journey across the plateau between 
Eakts Kvaoa and Tanganyika was supplemented during the post year 
lit a journey nnulo by Mr. Sliarpu (one of Mr. IT. II. Johnston » \ i*®- 
Cotunlsjfium lutkoXyasa to Lake Tangan.vika,and thence to Lnke Mweru 
ami the capital of CuxbiuIio. Mr. Sharpe 1ms rectified our knowledge of 
the lake and added sumo fresh information concerning the region which 
surrounds it. In other dirvctiouB Mi. Julniotou anil his stall have beeu 
im riming our knowledge of tho region which he administers. One 
member of hia staff, Lieutenant Sola ter, lins just returned to England, 
after luiving nearly completed a rood from tho Lower to the l. ppcr 

ShW. 

Ur. Theodore Bcnt’a expedition to Abyssinia for tho purpose of 
umx'.iguting tho ruin* of Axtram haa not l»ccn so *ac«**fnl os might 
huvn Ixun wished, owing to thu hostilities whitdt arc being carried on 
between two of the chiefs; indeed, ho and Mr*. Dent had a uarruw 
eacapo from Lung involved in their hostilities. Still, tho ex puli Lion 
Lax not hcun altogether without interesting result*. 

Mr. Cecil Rhode*'* great scheme of a Central Africa telegraph from 
tie; Cape to Cairo is a project of some interest to grtigruphers- It may 
bo recalled that a similar scheme was lirought before tho Society aomo 
fif.'ocn yean ago, and that the late Colonel Grant took much Interest 
in it. 

A controversy has been carried on during the yenr under review 
between p r . Schlicbter and Mr. Swan (Mr. IWnt'* .mi.paniun iu 
Mushuoulnnd), with reference to tho aatronnmicnl lulati'-m' and sym- 
buliml significance of tbo famona Zimbabwe ruins. I ho general 
conclusion to bo drawn is that wu want mure details anil mure precise 
information before we aro justified in building any thcorie* on these 
remarkable remains. 

In Sooth America valuable contributions ham Iwxn made during the 
year to a knowledge both of thu lowlands and highland* of Ecuador by 
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I>r. Wnlf, who acted fur some years a* government geologist in Uml 
country. 

OinniiWahle additions havo \n:cn made toonr knowledge uf Pataguuia 
by l)r. Skmiradaki, wrlxwa map* and narratives have only quite recently 
liecit risticd at Gotha. These fill up a largo blank in a country which, 
though it has been the litdd of official csixiditkma, still is very imperfectly 

known. 

In Australia we have had the results of the expedition to the contra 
of tlu> continent, sent out by Sir Thomas Klder. under Mr. Lindsay. 
Although the expedition was a failure on tbo whole, still it is evident 
from the limps and reports that something was done to fill np tho great 
blank which still remain. 31r. Guy Boothby, himself a native of 
Australia, has just arrived in this country*, after having enweed the 
continent from the north of York Peninsula, down through Quanuland 
into Victoria. It remains to be scon whether 31 r. Boothby has nebiuvod 
any original remits. 

In New U nine a and tho neigh Wiring islands, tho administrator. 
Sir William 31acgn?gor, continues to occupy himself Imsily in acquiring 
a knowledge of the geography and resourcesof the regiau nudur his care. 
Hi. last annual report is aa voluminous and instructive as annul. 

I am indebted to tho Hydrogiapbor, Captain W. J. L. Wharton, for 
the following summary of the admirable work accomplish'd by tba 
Admiralty during the year: 

Aion salty Surveys. 

Voder lbs orders of dis Lords Commissioners uf the Admiralty I horn have been 
dnpinr*d la hydrographical surveys in various puts at the world (eren stearu- 
rcawls vf war and two h'rol vessels, with crew* consisting of sixty-eix nfficwre aud 
six hundred and twenty-seven men. Under tho Government of India there has 
Wo one slram-vcsscl employed on the coasts anil dependencies of India; whllna 
«b.*U .tram- •. m l nsk.lt)r the eilcra of th» Dominion Goremmsnt of Canada has 
been engaged on the inland waters adjacent to Canada. 

The several localities whirs these surveying vessels liave ham actively sucared 
nr' as till 'w* ;— Ttia shore* of Great Britain ami Ireland, Nova Scotia, Aiiircwirtl 
Islsad ; Af/ira, rart coart; Green. srert cant; Chins; Borneo, Australia, and tb* 
New Hebrides. A foil refurt of the work executed by each nief has bam 
pmcntni to Pariiamsnt in accordance with annual custom; but tie following U a 
summary of what has boon accomplished;— 

On Ui« shiirrs ..f Great Britain, a rt-snrsry of Southampton Water <m a Inrgn 
seals was ununmeed and ounnUtad. Au examination was made of tbe Shipwiii 
anil oilier thnei. in the approach tc. Harwich,and Hie result proved that ccoaidrniblo 
chang-s hod ukon placa In the position end depth of water ou most of tba .Uiwla 
«*a>b>~h thv iraibney < f the «it«t shneds bring ta extend to the nnrth-eutvvanL 
In the North Stun, i.ff tbe Uumlier, an arm of 242 .iprere milve to thn northward «.f 
that put ion comi4ct.il during 1800 and previous yrars was well ftmndnl 0 m. but no 
slioaU or dang, re to nsTigstiou were discovered. A surrey of Dridlingtiiu Pay 
rrvtaW Uu iu.-t that {real .Iteration# liad taken place on Smithlc Shoal; tlm 
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*rfc»t«rr jnrtirm of tho northim part bo* lirca wnihul sway, while the sr.itlhern part 
b much rfiaxler, la tbs Thames, *u elimination of the Shingks Patch in tbs 
Duko of Edinburgh Channel *hownl that the depth on it h 1 *! iWi wml 3 feet «in«« 
the hut examination in April 1891. 

At the rial hern entrance to Mono! Strait, the shoals r.tai channels at the bond of 
Beaumsrti Bay were re-eurrryrd, and cxodderalilo alteration! found to ban. token 
place ainoe the jwr.'otli survey In 1872. The southern jortion of Carnarvon Jtiy 
nxa sounded out to the 30 fathom* contour, and tho southern entrance to tlin Metal 
Strait ccvr.pl. t*lv anmtyed. 

On thr wr*t coast of Scotland, Kerim A titul and the north approach to Ohnn 
were surveyed on a scale of 10 inches to the mile, completing tint sick commenced 
In the previous year. 

Ulf the north coaat of Ireland, a Urge area was examined with a view of 
obtaining m« detailed knowledge of Ilia depth* off the oast, so as to form a guide 
in thick weather to shipping approaching the Irish Channel from seaward. Xo 
danger* to navigation were discovered, but several inequalities of tho b.ttuni that 
might much deceive a stiijimaiiter as to liis position were charted. 

The work oji foreign and ouUalal slum hoe been as follow*:— 

In Nora Scotia, (lie outer part of Halifax Harbour with it* approaches wai 
•urreyod, and though no new <lan;en» wev discovered, yet the known shoals worn 
found to hare lies water error them than hitherto shown on the chart*. A fisherman 
of Newfoundland haring report©! the existence of a shoal patch off Capo User, an 
examination of tho spot was made, when tho least water found m> this slinal—eolltd 
Nickcmui Bank—w*i 101 fathoms, the. |tuition being 17J miles west-south-west of 
Cape Bsc* liehthmuw. 

A survey of tlw coat toast of Anticosti Island was taken In hand in am sequent* 
of frequent reports that dangers extended farthtx from the shixw than morkod «>n 
tho clans. About fourteen weeks were spent in a detailed snrvoy extending from 
Tat i* Head round the fast point to Jopiter Hirer, a distance of M miles: but the 
rusult proved that the danger*. Instead of Using farther off shore, are not so for a* 
chart©!. 

The survey of the coasts of the British East African territories was cautioned 
frusn ihs work of the preendiug stun®, and completed from Has Xgoweni to f ™ 
Bsv. A plan of Ij mu bar and harbour was also made. 

The difference of longitude between Aden oral IVrim wa» determined by means 
of the clvcttic telegraph, and a search made for a shoal in the nurtLem <•"*«"■■»• to 
tli» llttovs Chann.il an which the HA Kinj Artiar [a reported to have struck, 
but without finding any danger. 

On Ibe weet oaaot of Greece a detailed surrey wa* nude of that mr.-b Indent©! 
•horo-lm* with off-lying islands between Scropha Point at the entrance to Ikim 
Gulf and A»r<ko in Dragomesii Bay. A plan of the harbours of Pandtliiuvi&a and 
PlaUa wa* also exrcutod. During thn progress of this surrey a dangerous j i.n.aclo 
rock (now called Day Bock) aiatniln* in SO fotliotus with only 23 feet of water 
over *♦» was (liscovrml iu the fairway off I’ott Plates, and It is furtnnato that 
turns of ttar de«p-draugbi ironclad* hare .truck it when making use of this 
channel. 

In the China Sea. a cartful search was mode for the Iliasick aheal in the 
vicinity of the Pretax. In spito of unpropitioua wiathcr, on urea of 900 square 
mik» wa* wjutntsd out u* closely as cirounutancea wrmi.l permit, but m> Indication* 
of any such datuw aa report©! eonLl be found. 

The MacclrstSr.il tank, * suboier^ol coral atoll lying In die middle of the China 
fka, i» frcquanily crossed by retsds on their way from Singapore to Hmig Kong. 
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A ri'ue tradition of «Ungprt>uily »ladlo» water fomewhsro on its ciroumfereDCn 
of ISO milts tan existed f.w many year*, and Iho report by a 1’ A 0 vet-* l lu 1801 
«< a • hallow mat, canasl an cr*nnr.ati»>q It to bs critred. A detailed oinmln - 
*!»•». was mad)! tho vrtitwu ball «>f the rim, aiul lu several place* it was found 
that rhi rn was only Hem B tv 10 fathom* of wattr; hot the shoskst spot found 
was on a email coral paten near the centra of tbe lagoon, which was un!y WvaU by* 

S (at hma» of water. 

A xsiaw id dt edging* weru token nearly every day on the outride slope and inside 
the rim of thla atoll, and the result* examined by Pr. Iluactt Smith, siwvmhi of tb» 
vmil lit* report on tbe wllwtiun of coral#, tlo, thus obtained lut* been published 
by the Hydmgrapbic Pefortiurnt, and tbe ii*clm#tu forwarded to tho Ad mi ra lty 
bare Ims juixulctl to tbe ltrltlali Mtrwmtn. 

The Ammbti Island#, a croup of which very little U known, lies near tbe steam - 
«bip route iu thu sonthsTtk enil of the China Sew. A detailed survey uf them was 
cmbbmsmI, but net completed Iwtse tbe ckwe of the outdoor wnanti . 

On tbe north-unit omit of British North Ilomeo. tho surrey wu prosecuted from 
where it bad been discontinued tho previous season, arid completed from Pant 
Hnvt'u to tbs boundary bet seen English and Dutch (<*wc»ik>n» in 4' 10' north 
latitude. During tbs trrvgrsat of ibis luiuh-rwi aired #um<y a largs number of 
teals and «m«ll Uinta were charted, while eeventl thinuuroas rock* ami shoal* were 
also cUscovsrwl. 

On iho oarapletion of this work snd when passing ihr.agh the South Hanguey 
Cl-sunti, tbs •urreying vo*» 1 diw-wered a smell pinnorla nf coral in the middle of 
thu fairway with only 10 Teel of water over it. Considering that steam era hate l<eeu 
using thu passage regulatly for fonts years it seems marvolluru that a wrack has not 
taken place an such an un* 3 ported danger. 

On the cut iwut of China the surrey of the tuulkum jart of the Chusan Ardd- 
pehtgii, lu OOnilnualKtm of ths work demo by Tl.MA liamUar in 189Q, woa 
completed This survey rnthraoec tho whole of the area ts-twocn tho Tung Hirer 
oi d ttui Knsshan Islands, including the western part of tbs Clinsau liland*. Large 
sea!? plans of the Yuug Itirvr and SLeipu Heads were also made. Further ol«ec* 
Milan* on tbe bore of Iho Tseltt Tam: Kian- were also math and many photograph* 
taken, but nothing now was ascertained regarding the main features of Uur 
phimnmenoo. 

In Australia the detailed tumdiiaikn of the Inner postage between the Harrier 
It,, f and Quern# land coast was con trailed betwicu (Jspo Granville and Orfutduesa, 
aiul a distance of CA niiws completed. Guuableriug tho tircesaity nf a very careful 
starch fur the small coral patch#* which ore invisible null I cbwe upon them, pmgrctw 
N ilik surrey ratut ncesaasrily be daw. 

in the New Hebrides. ths survey was contimisd from ths preceding wisou’s 
work: tho north and cast coasts of llalliudo Island wire completed, and also the 
aouthrrn short* of Ktpiril t Saule; lakhs plan* of Regood Ctianael, M&!>, Pass, 
Baldwin Gove, and Tsotgots. 

Betidm the wotk done by the regular surveying vessels, the officer* of IL1T. 
*3dps havs sent in many sketches and plans of bttrl.uiri awl anchorage* which are • 
gnat assistance in Improving the chart*. Drcjr-rva soundings hate also been 
olSalned ly tlist tits Is belonging to the vatloua telegraph oompnnki, which greatly 
licpmre our knowledge of the formation of the ocean bottoms. 

Tbo surveys carried on tinder the onion of the Indian Government iucludo a 
survey of ths east cuast of Hindustan from ths central mouth of the Godavari Hirer 
to Kola Divi Point, that strand uu# being carried out tv the 100-fathum line, which 
1« iin «n average 18 tniha from the shore; also a plan uf ManuLpatam Hoads, The 
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Lnhnlivh Island* were vhuiul, the portion* .if «nn» of I ten delerwlaed. and 
survey* nuulr of Cunlamuni end At.cuUu Islam!*, L'ctra Par, and t’ere Mul Pax 

fieeft. . 

In Cunda the surrey or ibe eastern shores of lrtor 5 i.n 1 liar, Lake llunei, w»* 
eoolhm.Hl ftoui Moose Dear Feint to WauUtttth.mr. including tlu> Ohrhlte tem.la 
Tin. eurrey of Firry Sound, which had teen commauerd the prevluu* ****», w*» 

disc completed. , 

Darin” the ymr the Hydrographic Department has pubUsliod *my-nlt» t»<w 
chart* and plans, sad Un platr* have been improved by tin. addition fiitteu new 
plan*. One hundred aad »lxty-tm> plalrs hare te largely imurovml Ur correction* 
and wd.lnUm^ *UH« 4290 correction* have been mailn It* plate* by the engraver. 

Oottaxt or vus Year. 

Our lueses by death, though nut so Umnitnldy numerous as last year, have been 
grtnl enough, aa will bo sw n from the following list 

lnniXT. A. uiUiM*; Jons U. Aspskhs; Rtxav Me. L. Hackleii; Lmx 
Bactihu.obvw ; Genual Sr Heskt Ba t e, ux.il; Jons Cuiui.tr lixu.( 'rry 
Ker. Edward IUckemsteth, d p. (Dean of lichfirld); FmaniS « • tbrsflR» 
Cipt. II. H. H. Brectum.; Fkascis Blacs} Furi.nur* Hr uor ULAcirroxv; Dr. 
Jame* Beioirr, rU; Capt. A. T. Bkoc**, luar.; Dr. Hmutiss ItuautiiTiR 
(Honorary Correefcudlng Mmahcr); Ilwtunn Ilonai Jau»« CauJ-bki, «*t 
it li wui . Caokw ; W.C. 8 - Caeiiioiiaki.; 8 ir Ciunr.ts Ci.irvoni-. Hart.; J'4 f 
O. Y. Coen; Avuvstit Coo mi; General S. Wtlib Cuawtouw; 1 . M. t to" ueb , 
Lord Dmuou: llight Hun. Bari of Dmrnr, *t-o.. I.L.W., u.c.u ; I tor. OroKoa on 
Vrraa,u. a.;G in >hov Dus. ax i BItTuoua* William Kvass, Hart; II. W-Fumulatti; 
Bairri-r Jso. Lacki* ¥umt; General AmiErr Fnc on, c.s.i.j Tiwxa* Ka**»* 
Gmast: Col. GeoBUE Kuwaiti) Crovbb, a-E. ; Sir It. W. Uiat.tT ; Atruiew “A* ; 
Acuuvnrs A Lies Hatt* : F- 11. llewirrr; Auntu Urea*; E. W. UuurauEt*; 
F. H Wt» Jacks..* ; 11. Buutxev James; 11. Ca*vls Jr.anss: William 
.I r.axis. tr; llun. W. Nassau Jockeys, C.il: Jo*mi Kips; Asimxv Jaw.*‘ 
Lmsowos Leabmostii ; Joits Uusxis I.es ; Far: of Liuuvieu): • IoUS 
M Adi at cob; Jobs Macmwi.at; CuAiua> Mauxt; Admiral Kimiabi. CnAiu.es 
Hawk, cx; J.ioir H. Mobart; D. L. Mono as, oil (Inspector-Goncrd, «.*•>; 
1'mur A. Mrnunou; Lleut-CoL Fbaxcu Newmoatk (Ccddnirmii Giurt.?); 
H.rBtur C. Xiuuore; D. H. Pe.vc.ick; Jons Ucsuv 1 ‘towa; fixui rt Paocw*: 
Capwm Jous Cosmi* Prat; John IUubat (ol Llay. K.B.); AsDttt* II. teen; 
J. Husautt RttUAapa; J«us Ixaibb Ki.uies ; David Brew; A. Y. Numisu In'* ; 
Jam S?. id .t« ; C*puln CiiAnr.Ba W.Shlwys. uj.j Goiwval Srn.ts.tr (ll.u^r.iry 
Corres(x'ndme Meinbor); Em Leuos Siram*>s ; Captain W. G. Sr Ala*; 

.Kerrii Geurral Cuaio*.- Srt Aiir; The I'nh. f Snutni \Si>: V >»• • 

Swarr; FuAt k Tatlls ; Dr. A. Boilx Tnoinvos; Jems Visossx; Uubeat 
Fonttux Captain Sir William Wujous, Bart., a.s. 


REPORTS OH GEOGRAPHY AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

To fie Conaril of fie Iioyd GeoyraphUal Society. 

Otrnais Jfjy I9A 1801 

I have given my usual lectures during the ptu.! «i , AJi , uii..al t.'jr, 
hat have somewhat ro-arrunged tho grouping of anhjectn. Iunl.a.l of 
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devoting luilf of my lecture* in each tomi to Historical and half to 
Phj-i.ii-*! Geography, ! have given *1! my attention in the Michaelmas 
»»nl Leut Term* to the atudcmt* in the History School, roc-erving tho 
Summer Term for student* of Natural Science. The effect has lwcn 
to secure * large da** for two-thirds of my lectures in place of half. 

The attendance of graduates and undergraduates resiling fur honours 
in Modem History was a* follow*: In Minhaolmaa Term, sixty-ono men 
from fifteen college*; in Lent Term, forty-four inen from eleven colleges. 
In addition, there wen* in Miohaulmoa Term, twenty-six lady students 
from three halls; in Lent Term, eighteen fmm throe hall* Those 
attendances are couaiderehly larger than any which I have vet teen 
able to record, and they heootna tho morn encouraging whon it is rumem- 
lwred that tho lectures wore delivered twice a week instead of once, aa 
in previous yews. 

T regret to say that a* yet them ia no similar increase in tho demand 
for Physical Geography. I have only had the opportunity of giving 
* little instruction in that snhjoct to one undrrgradnnto and two or 
three Indie*. 

It is a great pleasure to be aldo to report tho successful efforts of a 
Colleague in th.- geographies] field. Daring the present term Mr. ITogartli, 
of Magdalen College, luudelivered a few lectures introductory to Ancient 
Geography, and they have Wen largely attended. 

Altogether 1 feel justified in oaj-ing that there are indications of * 
drift of thought, toward* the geographical side of several of tho rabtnets 
studied at Oxford, I base this opinion not merely on the statistics 
which I luve given, !m» also on many small observations, imlividually of 
Vjo little importance to lie enumerated here. 

I have received, a* addition* to our apparatus, from tho Berlin Geo¬ 
graphical Society a OOpy, in sheet, of Kretschmer’. gn»t ntlaa; and 
from the United States Geological Surrey nearly one hundred mans 
of different typo*. " * 


In March the Electors appointed to tho University Geographical 
Studentship for the current year Mr. W. IL Cozens-Hardv° a.*.. „f 
New College. Mr. Hardy will devote his investigations t> portions of 
Montenegro and Albania. He lue already travelled iu neighlwurinif 
district*, and has tho great advantage of speaking tho Serb laugnsre. 
Th.. student of 18f»2, Mr. G. B. Gmndy of Bmeenoeo College. has demo 
*’“■ gixsl work in Boootia. I believe that his report and map, will 
shortly 1* published by the Society. It may not l» out «r r | acr , to 
montmu the fort that Mr. Grundy has recently beer, .pointed to the 
htad-mastership of tho Oxford Military College at Cowley 

In company with Or. Mill. I agui* D examined in geography for tho 
commercial ami lower certificates of tho Oxford and Cambridge IJoan! 
Jhoro was a marked improvement in the work done for tho former, and 
many indications of more careful teaching. 
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Turning now to the geographical teaching which I ltavo been able 
to give oatsido Oxfonl, I have to report, in the first place, eighteen 
lootnres at Winchester, Southampton, and Lyudhnnrt in connection 
witli the Oxford University Extension. This is lint a small remnant 
of the work of tliia kind which I did in former yean; hut I ain happy 
to «ay tlmt other lecturers oro already coming forward to take iny 
place. 

At the Beading University Extension College I have had the 
opportunity of superintending classes for pupil and assistant teacher*, 
and so teaming tho conditions of geographical instruction in a tucsl 
important department of onr national system of education. 

lastly, in Jannory, February, and March 1 gave in London tho 
conrso of educational lectures recently instituted by the Society. My 
enbjoat was "The Relations of Geography to History in Europe and 
Asia." The audience consisted of ubont two hundred persons, mostly 
teachers of various grades, who attended the whole course with the 
utmost regularity. Though no examination was held to test results, I 
have reason to lielieve that tlio students grasped the ideas which it was 
attempted to convoy to them, and that as they canto from all parts of 
London, tho olTocta of tho Society’s action were prolxtbly felt by a largo 
number of pupils not present at the lectures. I should like to mention 
tho great help which 1 received from Mr. Itarbiahiro in tho preparation 
of tho elide-maps, without which the illustration of my lectures would 
have presented great difficulties. 

IL J. Ma.ce!soke, a. a.. Reader in Geography. 


To the Count'd of the Royal Ge&jraphieal Srtir.tif. 

CAKBBWiC, May 7/It, I cOCt- 

Tur lectures this year have been devoted to Ocsuuoyr/rpAy, or tho 
Physical Geography of the Sea. In tho first term tho subjoct was 
treated from u tbatital point of viow; particular attention being given 
to the permanent features, such as the distribution and clinractcruttoi 
of tho beds of the ocean* and minor seas, and tho temperature and 
climate of their deoj>cr waters, which dojietul largely on tho con¬ 
figuration of their beds. In tlm aocond the subject lias been approached 
fmm the liuetie point of view, particular attention being paid to the 
frntures of tho ocean involving change and motion. It is mainly 
devoted to oceanic circulation. 

In the Michit luinn terra the attendance at the lectures was very 
satisfactory, and one student attended the lal»<r*tory for praotioul work. 
Tho attendance in the present term is nut so favourable, which is no 
dottbt duo to tho proximity of the examinations. 
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Tbo nxirn iu theXow Uomu, which ha* U#n lilted np a* a gtogra- 
phhml labors tuxy, law already l«:cn taken advantage of by otto or two 
»iuditut», and continuous work in bring dono in it by my Habitant, 
Mr. Heawood. When it is better known it hi hoped that original work 
may be produced in it by student*. nrhioh may merit the bee:ownl of 
the print* provided by the lilerality of the Society. 

J. Y. Boauxxa, p.eji. 


To the Coum.il of the Royal Gcogrnjihieal Society. 

Ovxn Cullebb, Mt.vcurrrstt 
S!.ij ‘IM, 1883- 

I hog to submit a report of the result* of my first year’s work 
in eonneeUim with the geographical lectureship fuituilcd bore by the* 
Boval Geographical Society in conjunction with tho Manchester 
Ouographloal Society. 

After entering on my duties at Easter in last yenT. I lectured, 
until the end of tho Summer Term, three time* a w«k, giving a 
short introductory court*. followed by a longer one on tho British 
Empire. These lectures were attended by forty-firo students of 
tbo Day Training College, to whose requirements they wure 
adapted. Some of tin* interesting features of tho Peak district wore 
also visited. 

In the winter I gave a course of ten evening lecture* on sorno of the 
McntmJo aspecta of geography, which sixteen students attended—a 
pool at'ondance for an evening clms<*. 

For the Vie tori* Cnivumity Extension 1 gave thirtyndx lectures at 
tho following centre*Gorton, Leigh, Lythom, Moston, nnd Withing- 
t-un. All of these were well attended by audiences ranging from one to 
thrts hundred. I al*. gave two couraea of six lectures each at tho 
Stony Institute, Lancaster, and University College, Liverpool; and in 
addition single lecture* at several pianos, including Wolverhampton and 
Oldham, to audii-ures exceeding emo thousand. 

My work 1ms boon much hampered by tho almost total absence of 
“»I - and other nerewaric*; but, notwithstanding, a fair loginning has 
Uen made. tho unstinted loan of material belonging to the Manchester 
Gre-graphical Society having proved of no little value. 

1 wcnhl only add that tho indications of the seooitd year’s work Lavs 
*0 far been promising 


IT. Yuut Ouuuh, v y 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

(From an ttonomical print of afore.) 

B j JOACHIM COUNT PFEIL. 

Tm. development of it conn try's resources, commercial or otherwise, 
depends chiefly upon its physical qualities and its inhabitants, and 
extends mainly in two directions—the utilisation of the soil, ou or 
below its surface and Uio vegetation which covers it, or tho establish¬ 
ment of trade with the peoples of tho country. As tho inhabitants of a 
country are to » very great extent affected by it* physical condition, it 
may lie aaid that <m it the estaliliahmcnt uf trade in tho end depends. 
A*, however, climatic influence is a very slow factor when applied to 
hnmau beings, wc shall not atop to reflect how Cir traits in the 
character of ottr natives may bo traceable to it, but merely consider in 
what measure it modifies our method of dealing with the physical 
resources of tho country. The native wu shall treat as a separata 
factor in tho development of tho country, and aa entirely unconnected 
with the physical qualities of tho latter. 

My journey (which was modo in 1392) Iwgsn at Port Xollcth, a little 
place on tho west crust or Africa, in about 29" 18’ &. lat. I then went 
to the little mining town of Onkicp, and proceeded thence nearly 
northward to tho Orange River. I then proceeded nearly coat, parallel 
with tho river, lint nonio little distance south of it, till 1 turned north 
again and crossed it at a place called Schoitdrift, or “ Stobtenfcls. 1 * 
The former name signifies a ford, which is crossed by mitaua of [rants; 
tho latter is the name of a famous castle on the Rhino, and has boon 
given to the place by a German settler, who owns a large tract of 
country near tho M Drift,** 

From tho river I proceeded in a north-easterly direction until 
I reached “ Burghers Dam," 10“ 38* F.. long., from which place I tnnmd 
south-east to pay a visit to tho little town of Upington. I returned 
to Burghers Dam and then went north and north-west until I reached 
the German settlement or Windhoek, Junker Africanders former 
•trough).Id, which b situated in about 22’ 35* S. 1st. I then turned 
trust, and proceed*.*! in a nearly straight line to tho mouth of the llivor 
Swakob, and from Wulfbch Bay I returned to t 'ape Town by uoa. 

The country 1 travartwd varies canaiderablv when looked upon with 
respoet to its development, Tho sportsman or tourist would probubly 
complain of its monotonous «*j>oct and its apparent want of water sn*l 
vegetation. 

I*nrt Kalloth ought uot to lie called a lwrhotxr. It b merely an open 
“ offing,” which unly afford* anohoroge at considerable dbtince from 
the roast, and hardly any protection from tho prevailing winds. All 
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loading of vc-sscla lifts to l*> affected by muons of lighters in fair 
weather, and lioooincs quilo impossible when tho soulh-wuit wind blows 
luud. There nr« bat fow houses in Tort Xollulli; they form one side of 
the only street in the place. On tho other aide, and at tho luck of the 
houses, begins the deep desert sand. Thi« belt of aaud extend* all along 
the coast, and may bo looked upon as the beginning of a zutm of and 
territory which trend* northward, assumes tmioli broader diiuetiuun* on 
Urn oortliera bank* of the Orange ilivor, and an almost terrible extent 
and character ninch farther north. The Swakob River may bo called 
tho northern boundary of thia boll of rand, though even Uy.md this a 
gv*al dual of arid iwnntry i* *till met with. What chances for utilisation 
the Kaokn, the district which now follow* in the north, offers wo do not 
yet know. 

In former year* thr country al*mt Port XoUolh did not offend the eye 
by it* nakedness. What ia now loo*o sand wan then much firmer, and 
covurvd with little I make* called “ Voigvbosjes" in tho CajK* dialect. 
The opening of the Ookiep mine called considerable traffic into lifo, and 
great numbers of ox-wagguns, accompanied liy tho uuccssurv natives, 
doily passed between tho two places. Theao native* uprooted all tho 
little bindue round Port Ntdloth for miles to use them a* fuel, of which 
there was no other «npply. The soil wue thus donudod of its protecting 
cover, and mm and wind dried up the surface, which, unable to retain 
moisture, could no longer develop the genu of life in the seeds which 
still remained, or in those which found their wav there. 

A* the process of denudation spread widur, desiccation penetrated 
deeper and killed tho remaining roots, which might otherwise Lave 
replaced tho former growth. What hud formerly been a very light 
•oil, was turned into worthless sand and Ixciitnn subject to tho action of 
•wind and tide. Once set iu motion by both these agencies, it began to 
encroach on its surroundings, and (tout, silted up what had formerly 
l«n a clear woky beach. This is proved by tho fact tliat a jettv built 
out into the sea is now almost swallowed up by the sand, whereas in 
former years a man on liurecbadt could cross under it at full speed. 
Since tho building of the narrow gauge railway which connects Port 
Nullotli and Ookiep, tho waggon traffic has disappeared, and with it the 
natives who destroyed the bushes. Them (Seems, howuvor, to bo no 
chance that the latter should map j tear. 

Tho managers of tho mining camp very kindly placed a so-called 
“•pedal" *t my service, and in thia very comfortable little carriage 1 
preceded inland. A drive of very few miles took me out of tho Kind 
into a region showing a gradually-increasing vegetation, which, when 
we had nearly ascended, Urn Ookiep plateau merged into ouo of tho 
grandest right* tliat can delight the senao* of the travelling naturalist. 

Tho scenery near Klipfonlein is rugged and pun nr usque. Trees 
there ant hardly any; but tho whole country' was at that time of year 
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(in Juno) covered xritii n multitude of flowerx. the goldim-rel colour of 
which prevailed to such an extent that only whore human labour had 
destroyed the gorgeou# covering, or whore tlo hare hard melt had 
repulsed tho embellishing hand of nature, gram and gruy tints showed 
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tho colour of the garment, on which tho flowers worked tho most 
graceful embroidery. A lovely scent, like that of a cottager’s littlo 
garden, filled tho air, which was alive with the hmn of wild la-c*. 
!• rum what an old settler iu this place told mo, it would seem that in 
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difli rrnt eeoaons of the y oar different Sdwvti appear; so that had I cmuo 
curlier or h»t/»r, 1 might liavu seen the hills ocnraml hr acarpet of a 
while or bluish hui!, instead of the golden-mi which now delighted my 
lirnrt mu] charmed my senses. 

Al a plane called •• Aninns” wo had left our engine anil train and 
harm v»-! sit nralr* to imr “special M without suffering a diminution of 
speed. Many curves and noun- bold viaducts led na to the top of the 
plateau, which we reached at Stcinkopf at an elevation of ahont 3000 
feet. Vegetation grows scarce again, atul water, or which we h:»l seen 
a email rill here and there among the hills, seems to disappear entirely. 
A studnnt of geology would find this part of the country nrry 
interesting, aud, ju rhajw, still more puzzling. All ottr ideas of strata 
and layers s.otn to he at fault here. I bad no chance to *tnp in order 
to examine some of thu cases; hut had a general impression that tho 
usual ftnlcr of things is entirely subverted, and the oldest formations 
are fottnd on top of more recent ones. 

Tho ocareity of water continues, and even at Ookiep there is no 
natural snpply j hut the water u brought into tho place from aomo 
considerable distance hy means of pipes. 

Tim miner* of Ookiep are too well known to require notice. 
They havo lwon tho means of developing tho sumumding part of the 
country, which, without them, would, in all probability, still 1* the 
home of w ild game and still wilder buahmen, neither of which are now 
often mot with. One foot alone deserves notice. Although all 
victuals—-with tho exception of meat—have to bo brought from Cape¬ 
town, and command very high price* on account of tho groat distance 
and difficulty «f transport, yot low no one in tho nnighlionrbood 
attempt-! to grow vegetables or grain of any kind. Tho good prices 
which could be realist*! far products of all kinds make tho fact tbut 
they are not boing produced all tho mure remarkable. 

Thu Boer farmer i* ao agriculturist; but this does not account for 
the want of agriculture. English fanners would readily till thu 
ground could they •»< their way to make it pay. Even if we admit 
that tbeix attention hn* not been directed to this part of tho conntrv 
yot, it would appear strange if the clear-sighted manager of the mino 
had not recognised and tried to relieve tho want The only reason wq 
can find ia, that it probably cannot ho carried cm. There ia, it is trno, 
hut littlo water—hardly enough to serve for irrigation purpose*, and 
not u sufficient rainfall, it aeenu, to make agriculture independent 
of irrigation. Furthermore, tho soil appoar* to bo very jioor. and tha 
country so rugged, that only in very few places an area largo aud 
love! enough to invito cultivation might bo found. 

Going north wo find th*t tho country changes. It grows more 
level, and tlu> ragged broken hills give way to solitary round hillocks, 
or low connected ranges. These are perfectly Lute of vegetation, ami 
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lint rod colour of the gnei-B, of wlurh lliry un entnpofed, imparts i» 
pcciili.tr character anil fine desort tints to the otherwise uninviting 
Lnxlscapo. The Jeep anud prevents a rich vegetation, and'mlv allows 
a scanty growth of gtaea tufts which, in spite of being Coarse aiul haul, 
supply amply a favourite food to the cattle. 

Ou Hunting tho Orange Hitct wo notice tail, isolated, conical paaka, 
of v«y bright drop-black lu.ralt. They form excellent landmarks. hut 
attun ii» l« confined to this part of tho country. Another peculiar 
feature of the laudscapu strikes Uu) observant traveller. After 
leaving Wortcl wo |nu<a a rather hilly district. in whioh all tho hilla 
an. altui it entirely composed of quart/. As there >• comparatively 
little vegetation, tho whito colnur of the atone reflect* the glaring 
aimllghl and daxxlo» the toye, which soon worn ie* of an much intonao 
brightness. 

Shortly before reaching lloxynboab tho quartz dUuppcure, n.ir on wo 
ace much of It again as a distinguishing characteristic. Bcynnd 
IfuavnUuh another feature cluima our attention. Wo descend a long 
alnpe. and reach tho 1/01tom of a shallow valley at Auualcoppo, where 
thr ascent of tho other side begins. For hours tho heavy wagguu toils 
through the deop aatul. Tho end uf tho rise appears quire clow, yet 
when the spot whore wo expected to find it is reached, wo see that it 
i* again quit® uoar to na. hut still again a little farther on. Of these 
immensely wide, alialhiw depression a we have two. The first terminates 
at Foffadder, Imhind which tho second begins; of tlus wo roach the end 
at Schuitkiip, which is on outapaunbtg pluco, l«ttiui*o it is for miles the 
<mlv watcr-i«»vrvoir. Tho munc aiguilles a stono like a "swhnit," whioh 
U Dutch for “ largo boat" It is very appropriately given, l^causc in 
the st.in* at this place a hole baa bocu hollowed out by natural agencies 
exactly like » lw*t of very old-fashioned shupc. As a rule, this cavity 
cm Inin* sufficient rain-water to water tho draught oxen. When 1 
po-ecd it there was none, and u»y uxon, already for more than twenty* 
four hour* without water, had to push on to tho next place, which was 
more than ten butira distant. 

The part of the Country adjoining tho Orange RLvor is very badly 
supplied with water. Uanlly anywhere does it rise to tho aurfui.w, 
and nt most of the places where white people have aittled, thoy have 
lwwn oblige*! to raise it by artificial meat*. In employing these. poople 
have often suffered disappointment; whun, after sinking well* of acme 
dcp,h. water wus at last melted, it proved ao aall that neither people 
nor auimnls could drink it, and plunla when watered with it commenced 
to droop. 

Tito whole country Booms to l*e impregnated with kali. The retu- 
*riui of tho Orange River ore *o filled with it that iu many place* their 
Uds present tho appearunoe of l-eing oovered with anow. Though 
perfectly dry, they sometimes contain a littio water, which is intensely 
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bitter and »alt. 1 was told of a pttro saline spring, l<nt could not fix 
Its precis* locality. 

From the comparatively level conn try through which we had li-en 
travelling hitherto, wo descended into tho Ornngo Hiver valley, which 
gives the impression as tbongh an immense volume of water, sweeping 
it cross the country at a torrifio rate, had worked cut a deep ravine along 
its courio, carrying away all tho softer portions of tho (oil, and only 
having the harder parts, formed of quartz and aroluuo rocks, which now 
stand uIkiiiI in chaotic disorder, and sometimes assume very grvittwquu 
elinjies and possess considerable height. Since the liiuo wheu tho 
country produced so much water that it could part with quantities 
sufficient to credo a valley like the one before us, it seems to liavc 
undergone a process of etofuly and continuous desiccation; for the mean, 
muddy, and slmllow stream whinh lazily winds its way at the bottom 
of the valley looks too insignificant to bo credited with all tho work 
id destruction of which this region bears indcliblo marks. During the 
long distance tho river travel* without receiving aDy addition to its 
volume, it parts with so much water through tho process of evaporation 
that in the dwindled streamlet it b hanlly possible to recognise tbo 
noil-, brood, and dear river of the eastern and mountainous part of 
tho Cape Colony. The bills, whoee material was bard enough to resist 
the force of tho rushing water, are permeated by Ir.mds of quart*, 
here called reef*. They lead to tho oondnaiuu that gold or other 
valuable minerals ought to bo found in this district, and traces were 
undoubtedly discovered of such, not, however, iu payable quantities. 

On leaving the river, we tin verse a more or less broken country, and 
pa** a place called Illydererwacht, remarkable for thu possession of a 
fino open spring which, by missionaries, tho former settlors in this place, 
was led out fur irrigation purposes, and then W* immediately begin to 
ascend the plateau of which the precipitous side laid been visible for 
miles cro tho Orange Hirer was reached. 

The Gaitsab River rises on this platcin and through a deep gap descends 
to the Orange. In the dry river-bed tho reod lias bean laid, and 1-ctween 
almost perpendicular walls of limestone, which has become altered in its 
tipper and almost j>orfectly lorel layers, wo travel till a high n.evatiou 
has Iwen obtained. Wo havo now entered a perfectly different country. 
A vritlo in ululating pluiti extern!* befon: tu, which i* chiofl) coven*! 
with graaj. There is hanlly any water, and what then is has I con 
obtained by digging for it, or by damming it np. Only in «nc place, 
llciraklmbis, an Englishman has succeeded in turning a rather plentiful 
supply of it to account, and in producing various kind* of grain by 
moans of irrigation. At must other places, the watcr-rapply serve* only 
for watering rattle, goats, and a Vdy few sheep, lor agriculture t 
supply is insufficient, or could only bo obtained at an exiumso too great 
to mnko it profitable. 
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After ttfioat a day's travelling on the plateau, wo roach the so-called 
downs. Those are a very remarkable feature of the country, and not at 
all satisfactorily accounted for yet. 

It seems that the soil in certain parts of the plateau show* n 
tendency to turn to sand. The prevailing wind* sweep tho country 
of it and pile it op in long jmrallel ridges which, almost without 
exception, run north-west to south-east. In some places they much 
an appalling height, and their sides are so stoop licit an ascent in 
recUngulur direction to the length of tho down is simply impossible. 
These downs, or ridges, follow each other in quick succession and aro 
a curse to the traveller and to his cattle. 

Wliy wo should find the downs in one spot and not in another, wht.ro 
there is hardly a change in soil or vegetation, is very curious; yet 
there is always a varying number of tho sand ridges following closely 
upon emo another, and then a stretch or level country again, which 
allows a rest for man and lieaiL 

A district in which downs prevail is generally perfectly arid. Not 
a drop of wator is met with for miles, and all animal life retire* from 
a region in which evon human effort is unable to procure this first 
necessity of sustaining it. No one voluntarily ioavo the beaten track 
in tho ** dowxvehl"; tho great sameness of aspect is terribly confusing, 
and unly a pure-bred Btnhmon poecssu enough sense of locality to find 
his way hack to ernnp when once liu has wandered among the down*. 
Yet, strange contrast, these parts, though 'entirely unredeemable from 
their desert diameter, uffur unlimited flrut-ulaM pasturage. Though no 
water could ho found, oven if searched for at considerable dqith, yet the 
loose sand contains a conaiderablo amount of moisture which give* 
life to tho so-called “ Toa gras*," than which nothing 1* lift ter for 
giving sleek skin* to and keeping iu capital condition the farmer..' 
cattle. 

This fact, c.isily noticeable by turning over a qunlcful i-f the sand, is 
probably duo to the capillarity of tho Utter, and is highly appreciated 
by the (annum, who, when their farms are graved .iff i and this 
fieqnrtiitly liapjic.ua in dry yearn), simply drive their cuttle into tho 
down*, where they «Uy until thirst compel* them to return to tho 
opting on the farm It i* wonderful how lung animal* can remain 
without water. A man who had just croaaed tho Kalahari irern 
Kurtiman to Biotfonteiu related that his oxen had to travel ten day* 
without water; tliuy pulled in tho yoke all the time, yet none died. 
Hunts travel four day* without water, but only threo when required to 
work At tho mum time; ahoep and gouts whon travelling must have 
water every third day. 

Anothor peculiarity wo find in this sand district. It is tbs so-called 
“atniate" or long *tretchca of hard ground, almost resembling u 
threshing-floor, and covered with coarso gravel. These places ate 
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devoid of tlii? least feign of vegetation, ami sometimes, os for instance 
at "Saulslnuit,' have very oonaidernblo dimensions. In tbo midit of 
these dow ns at tbo •• Bakrcvier,’* though no ono would, suspect that Urn 
►lignt depression iu tho Baud xvus the bod of a river, tho migrating 
farmers haro uiado a dam which holds water through the greator part 
of tho year. Hero 1 n»!od my oxen, and with a cart, and four homos 
paid a visit to Upington, which is situated oa the Orange River. Tho 
district T traversed is very poor, partly very atony, partly deep - m i. 
everywhere vary dry. Knowing of tho vicinity of the Kalahari desert 
ono has the distinct impression of travelling along its border, and the 
I mg ridges of red sand which have to bo crossed at intervals nppcnr 
like holers or arms of a largo octopod, which hugs and ssj« to dcuth 
all lifoluaring creatures tint conic within its iriosistiblu grasp. This 
part of the country, being almost absolutely worthless, offer# but scanty 
euUistcnoo to the herds of “ tracking " Boois, Dutch farmer* who, 
having no ground of tlinlr own, lead a nomadic lifo in what may l.o 
practically called tho desert. Few have bought largo tracks of land 
from Government, but limy rorjniro often 10 acres for each huml or 
horned cattle, nud even then they are oflon obliged to move when Iln'ir 
water supply gives out. In TTpingtoit tho river supplies enough wat, r 
to irrigate portions of tho fortilo deposit# on its bunks. Homo uliml 
ami many varieties of fruit are grown hero and command veTy g>vid 
prices. Even this worthies# district is gradually lieing taken up by 
the farmers, a sure sign that ovcu tho Cupo Colony is gettiug 
crowded and that its agricultural capacities ate perhaps being over- 
asti mated. 

1 returned by anothor route to IlurgUemdam and continued roy 
journey northwuni. 

Utth* remains to l«o said of tho country south of and about Rief- 
fmitviti. Ono plan*, only, " Abigwn's Puts," showed a large supply of 
water; beyond it we wer© put into tint wrong road and experienced 
tin* trophiamuit novelty of travelling for fuur days among the waterless 

down*. 

At Riotfcmt-. in 1 gave the cattle another rest, and visited vationa 
pi:i«.v» ob horachmk. " Alter" is the last inhabited place toward* tho east. 
IWymd il Hits the Kahdutri in all its terrific attractiveness. •• Hogskia 
Vlry"i# a “ pnti" of largo dimensions and probably the bottom of a 
former lake. Of thnwr pans there an* a great many in tho country, and 
it is a vury strange coincident* that always in their neighbourhood 
I observed sandspouts, sjihi, of which lusted many minutes and aaermdod 
t., an imrom»«e height, carrying straw?*, or bits of papeT, or other light 
objects op aloft with them. On most of the smaller pun# a peculiar 
reflection of tho sunlight in tho hard-lmkcd »birring ciuy caused thu 
apparitiou of open spa cos of water. On the larger pans tho reflection 
grew much more intense, and 1 never saw a finer mirage than when 
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• large hn& of cattle and the bcrd-toy w«* distinctly mffcctod m 
what tppaannl a fine bin* lake oar* which they murito wander. 

BowmdKietfontoin, which is a very poor, unhealthy 
r Jg improves in many reaped*. The gra* grow, much cW 
IO -St; often its place u take, up by a a»rt of btuh resembling tho 
](Lo bush. and last, not lto*. though as yot there is often no water 
rr S with for many days, it might ho obtained a aMbof 
Terr few miles. Tho country bcyornl KiothmUun is a, large j. 
fonucl of limestone. Us surface is undulating and, in proportion to 
r;i l ot Lpamtively few channels to discharge hn water 

Sr—« wa "i~« **• ** *r" 7 ,rxJ 

" xr r.‘ixrrx rSL. ^ r 

(inulnjly tkTta .t-pM™ *>■*»>» 

—UJ »u,a« ink. i- «« — t—» ’“T ttT^W hr .k„ 

By far tho greater portion of the rain-water Porco l*toa 

pa tZ Hmo-hum. in which it i* partly kept t 

ill it reaches a nnu-.toorbinp stratum, along the *>1* “ 

L^onto thn near*-at outlet. As these outlet. ■» 
between, owing to tbe alight inclination of the strata, it iu «i*u 
percolation rnn.1 1* a very slow process, and the whole »»«« of 

bo tilled with water like a vast sponge, which requires only_ «y 
slight pressure to yield rich tmpplia. of the proc.ona luul. 
gives uVahint how to tap her rich store*. Many of themcn^med 
above show a little water in their lowest pari, nd ^***3 
them retain even in very dry ®a*ma. Tho natives have 
this, and their homes are invariably placed near ono of tbp d*!”" 1 *"* 
when they generally dig a hole which is soon filled wUh watcr^ TL 

serves Tor tlieir cattle and themselrea; for «« ftTOlet5lc -' ^ 

to mirnl that their own vrater-linlo to not invaded by tba thirsty l .^U. 

It now seems quite dear that if tho doe^t of these 

reach tho water-toUmg portiona of tic rock wo need only-<Ug^ 

well in any part of thn limestone district, and it will. 

rllp « thTvley or rather a lit* deeper, yield a supply 

tho level of the water kept in » *Uto of susponston within ^ 

of the limoatone docs not sink Wow the depth of the weULJWm 

teaches na. liowovcr, man, than thin, it indicate* to the observant eye 

the exact spot where the Up ought to bo Inserted. 

The Dutch farmers, who have a marvellous gift of ^“P n ^ th 
solves to the mode of life rrquirad by the country ,u which they Urn. 
hfcT* long found out that w*ler flown more l**dl y in *° nw P . . 

i„ mJ. ,„d U- W»l 1» —*«*• kv rtdU. ..8»* » O* ^ 
,b, mm., U.I.W ill ll»J kw. l»rfcctljr drf *» 


*° sotrrBswsrt Mia. amusa axd amtxx. 

mu 3 will show to tho uninitiated certain indication* which they rail 
“a»n " c>r veins. In some instances these ore only disturbance© of 
thu strata, in others tho healthior growth or vegetation shows tln> course 
of tho subterraneous stream. In many itialanocs tho stranger cannot 
discover the signs, which the Boer (to wliom they are plainly visible) 
tries his Lest to point out. Thero ie rarely a niin t»lo> in thtso “ aare." 
A l«>er will discover one in a piece of land which is perfectly ui.-lt** 
on account of its distance from the nearest spring; ho will then hire or 
bny it from tho bastard owner ami at one© dig a well in bin “ aar." A 
failure is the rare exception, and whom formerly there was nothing hut 
useless steppo, now nuim roun human beings find a comfortable existent© 
and their herds of oattlo excellent pasture. 

On the wholo tho circumstances described above tend to show that 
we have he fore tw a district chiefly saitablo l-t the rearing of live 
stock, and hardly, if at all, fit for agriculture. This conclusion may be 
gunondly correct, yet thero aru exceptions. Wc do find spots wliich 
seem to invite tillage, and there is no doubt that in or near «uch places 
the future cities of the colony will rise. I remember one snch plucn in 
porticulur, which my companions prououncod to U) the finest farm they 
had ever seen in their lives. Water was plentiful and ojion, and tho 
soil level, deep, rich, ami moist. 'I hero aru not, however, very many 
of these places. 

Tho country as described above extends northward to about 
Itnhohoth. It is chiefly covered with very rich greens or Kano bush, 
hut shows more thorn-tree* oml oilier slirul* the further wv. proceed 
north. Tho rivet* wc cross only in * very fow instances show open 
water, but their beds are well defined and broad, and often water may 
1© obtained in them by digging only a few feet. At Ilehoboth there is 
a hot spring besides asvoral cold ones; they have not been nsod for 
irrigation, or rather tho attempt haa lx.cn made and given up again, as 
it was net attended by very great success. Beyond Kcholmtb we reach 
a mountainous district; hill* rise abruptly from tho plain, and offer very 
pioturewiur' view*. Water grow# more plentiful; forest, or (as it i* 
more aptly termed here) “bush,” increases, Init shows little useful wood 
beyond th» unavoidable mimosa. 

Soon we reach the foot of tho so-called Awa* Mountain, wbre wator 
again aectn* more plentiful and several spots to bo fit for cultivation. 
The mountain* r we to a very considerable height, though tho pass is 
only about fiOOO feet above the level of tho rea. Thu country now is 
no lougcr w uniform as hitherto. Wo find grassy plains and districts 
where the miau«a forms a father dense and disagreeable covor. Tho 
lattsr place* apparently possess mostly open water, and would often ho 
fit for agriculture on a wry »m«U scale if a market for tho prodtioo 
oittld l«> created. In Windhoek, the former stronghold of Jan Joukcr 
Africander, tho to ore a great number of hot springs which, as there ia 
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no aralilu land which might bo irrigated by their moms, lmvp very 
clovitrly boon tamed In Account by being lnl into the various pretty 
house*, each <of which has a bath-rotim with a ruuuing stream of hot 
water in it. A fow people havo mado the attempt tu plough kml 
ami cultivate it without irrigation autl witli only tho habitual rainfall t • 
depend on for moisture. It remains to be seen lu>w far limy ore going 
to be soccemful. 

iV-ceeding in a westerly direction from Windhoek, we crow a valley 
and t«/on again ascend tho very steep side of the Komaab l'lntoou, the 
highest portion of which attains au altitude considerably above that of 
tire pass across the A wan Mountain. In winter, enow has been *i eu 
hire, and oven in summer the nights arc very chilly. There i» little 
doubt that wator will be found in a great many plncea yet, when th:» 
part of the country will ho better known, and all fumicra who have ever 
paid a visit tu this out-of-the-way region, pronounce it to bo first-chue* 
pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

This plateau slopes in a westerly direction. The highest parts are 
grassland, only at a lowor altitude we find l>uah again. At a place called 
Ilensui, a fow sheep aro being kept, and would thrive well if the}* were 
property attended to. 

As wo proceed westward tho aspect of tho country grows mare 
uninviting, vegetation decreases, wator grows scarce. At a place callel 
Abokhoibis, it may be said that we have reached the limits of that part of 
the country which can bo developed by the ordinary meant at the com¬ 
mand of the simple settlers. Tho question remains bow must they set 
about it. Tho history of South Africa answers tho question. Vie notice 
that civilisation did not scttlo at various places on the owed and then 
gradually spread inland. On tho contrary, only at one place, the 
Cape of Good Hope, civilisation lauded and proceeded a very considerable 
distance 10 the northward. In tho course of time it assumed a shape 
jterhaps crude, hut at all events perfootly adapted to tho peculiarities of 
the country, and thenco spread about till it emerged at tho coast where, 
rather puzzled, it mot with its older and more refined European oister, 
just in tho act of very daintily putting her foot on tho shore and Very 
perceptibly turning up hor nose at tho healthy, but rustic and not very 
woll-fnvoured relative. Yet tho transmarine sister brought with her 
little hut Bcoond-hand fine airs, tho brown country maid supplied tho 
wherewithal to niuko tho ouster'* stay possible. IT ad it not been for the 
wool, tho hides, ivory, feathers, etc., which the inliubitsnts of European 
origin brought from tboir homes in tho interior to tho harbours, there 
would in all probability oven to this day have remained in a compara¬ 
tively unadvnuced state. It was tho tact that trade could atanoc I" 
established in these places which caused Europeans to settle there, and 
only when trado had sprung up to a considerable extent European 
enterprise could turn the lund round tho trod© centres to account. 
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Thoae cognisant of South African history will recognise the troth of 
the short' assertions which, had we sot ourselves the tusk of writing an 
historical treatise, might ho proved by many facts. Tho modu of pro¬ 
cedure as described above is not tho result of accident but of the 
physical condition of South Africa, and will, if analogies hold good, take 
place In South Western Africa even more distinctly than in its eastern 
parts. If hero wo have coast-lands particularly fit for tropical or sub¬ 
tropical products, which require time and capital to develop, we have 
uu the wustem coast an arid harrier which hardly ever can ho turned to 
account, ami we have in both cases to roly on tbo productiveness of tho 
interior for finding an outlet of its wealth towards the coast. tlonco it 
maybe expected that bold pioneers will travel northward from the Calx 1 , 
settle ou Uto wide, fertile plains and breexy hiiU of Western Africa, and 
living for years in a very primitive manner, will produce stock to snch 
art extant, that at last their wealth, useless so long as it cannot he turned 
over and assume various shapes, will attract tho trader and speculator. 
Then trade will bridge over tho arid bolt along tho coast and regular 
ectmutmicMtion between tho intcriur and the desert coast will uusno. 

The resulting trade will l»o considerable. The stock-growers will 
increase in number, aud for years they will have to limit their wants to 
those productions which their flocks yield. When the increase of the 
latter will have given them wealth many long-suppressed wants will crave 
to be sit tin lied. Agriculture will always be very limited; groceries will 
therefore form a staple article of trade, ami experience tells us that cotton 
goods »ro always in great request in wool-growing countries. 

1 do not apeak of mineral wealth. It ia only in conn trim tha 
grology <>r which is thoroughly well-known, that the presence of any 
valuable mineral can with any degree of certainty bo surmised. In wild 
countries tlie discovery of minerals is always a matter of chance, and 
should not bo introduced into speculations about the probable develop¬ 
ment of a country. The prospect of an iucteaeod trade with tlie natives 
in the country under discussion seems to be rather limited. Thu Nomas 
bam few abilities, and their Urine** and love of drink will over ho a 
harrier to a risr. of their moral ur improvement of their social condition. 
Tho fate of the real .Varna leaves little doubt; they will, like tho 
American Indian, rooede before European culture, which would either 
force them into ootnpelitinn or subjection. For the former they lack 
the intellectual, for the Utter the physical stamina. Tlmy will load a 
precarious existence o« berd-boya and thieves till they Lave become 
civilUed into the Kalahari or out of existence altogether. A better fate 
seems to bo rwtmd for the so-called Bastards, wbi mo gu»>l qualities may 
Ijo brought out in tho contAot with Europeans, and it is very likely that 
from among thuir ynnnger imlividaaU wo shall, in a not vwy distant 
future, rocruit our upper or confidential servants, while the oldur men, 
boing farmers ami owners of Urge tracts of coautry and numerous 
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lienU, Will Wane the notmomera of* park of the Imported pm-lnoto of 
our homo iudnstrire. With the Ban to inhabitants of tho country th- 
case is different; but as they belong to the district* further north they 
can have no place in tho present discussion. 

Very little remain, to lw «td alwut the arid country m»t 
Alnikheibi*. Tlie want of water is severely felt, "till more so tho 
want of rain. Sometime* vegetation wnm to make a sudden start, 
and then people like sending their cattle into thin district, because it 
i. free from diseases; and whilu the cattle food here ! e grass on 
farm, (which is often grazed down to the ground) gets tune to grow 
again. Cows in theso parts, when milked, grow very tliui. Jreithur 
can oxen live here and l* worked ; they do not find sustenance enough 
to keep in condition. Only young cattle—of whom no work or any 
kin,l is required, find enough food to present a sleek appearance. 

One exception to this rule is the bod of the Swakob River. 1 hough 
it is porfeotlvdrv.it yet holds enough moUtnro to allow not alone* 
rich vegetation, bnt, in «umo parts, ©ven n little agriculture. Hu 
rinir-lxal may be OQQBulorod the high road into the* eountry, an< icio 
is no doubt that along it a few more settlements might be created, 
a continuance of this moisture in its bod there is uo failure » ' 
expected. It is yearly supplied by the rains which tell m tho higher 
parts of tho country, and which cause oven tho dry Swakob sometimes 
to carrv seaward water which tho soil found no time to *l«nb. % «iy 
few instance* liave, however, been known in which three flc-sls n ached 
tho ocean. A. a rule they are swallowed up by the ©ver-tWy sand 
in the rivur-licd. so that even if at Otyimbingwc tbs river happeus to be 
* rearing torrent, at d*imio(mti« it will bo almost dry, only water will 
ooze int<> a bolo of very slight depth instead of having to bo ■ “K 
several fcot. Thus wo liave good vegetation along the rtver-lwd ull t* 

vear round. . , .. , 

The country l havo travelled ovor may be divided into four ports, 
by a lino going about parallel with the com* from Um Swakob 
River to the Orange, and through tho place called AU-kbeiln*. and >) 
the degree of latitude uf Rietfontoin. None of the four part* 
particnlarlv fit for agriculture. Tho two southern ones uffvr 
posture-land*. but suffer from Wan* of water, which d<** u»t ** 

U> procurable everywhere. The left half of the northern part is an 
absolutely worthies, desert, and the right half contain. * one of 
finest pasture land. 1 have soon In any port of tho wor i , t ej > 
further advantage that with little trouble water might t,<- pn- urm 
almost anywhere. One thing all three part* liave, however, in romwun, 
and that U, a braving, «al u brio us, anti lowly clituuU). 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AS TO THE ZIMBABWE RUINS. 

By Dr. H. ECHUCHTER. 

Mr. Best, speaking some few mouths ago Worn the Royal Ooograjdiical 
Society about tho Ruins of MaiJiotiulmul, caiuo to tbo conoluaion that 
ho could throw hock these strnngo buildings to u prc-MoIummjt^litu 
period, hut that then came the difficulty. 

The thought bus since occurred to me that it would bo interesting to 
investigate how far the various geographical reports which have o>ttio 
down to us from antiquity would contribute to thu solutiou of the 
highly important question, namely, at what period these buildings were 
erected, inhabited, and linnlly descried by a race which was foreign 
to Africa, anil hail reached these countries—lar to the south of the 
Equator — at a time when no other communication whatever existed uith 
the entirely unknown coasts of South Africa. 

Mr. Bent expressed his opinion that buildings are of Arabian 

origin, a view which my investigations fully confirm. In the first 
place we have to eon aider what connections existed in antiquity between 
Arabia and the East Coast of Africa. 

What tho I'btnsieiana were on the Mediterranean and the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic, the ancient Arabians were on many pnrtx of 
the Indian Ocean. But the extent of their trade and the geographical 
explorations connected therewith, although of the utmost importance, 
am bat incompletely known even up to the present day. Fortunately, 
however, the most reliable of tho stiil extant writings of antiquity 
contain valuable information concerning tho early enterprises of the 
Aral*. They show that the inhabitants of tho sonth-western part* 
of tho Arabian peninsula were tho first to open up tho southern 
hemisphere of on r globe, penetrating, as they did, into tho entirely 
unknown southern parts of the Indian Ocean. 

South-Western Arabia was the centre of tho maritime commerce 
carried un with the Cunntries adjoining the shores of tho Indian Ocean 
and Mura; Athana, Cute, and other const places were tho principal 
emporia for this trade. The • Peripltts of the F.rythrxean Sea,' well 
known as one of the moat reliable txoks upon the commerce and 
navigation of the ancients in tho Indian Ocean, testifies to the grrat 
importance of this commerce in the nrr/y times of antiquity, by Btating • 
that is by-gone days when tho merchants from India did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not ventnre to tho remote regions 
beyond Arabia, Arabia Felix, and especially thu emporium situated cm 
the rite of tho present town of Aden, was the centre ox tho whole 

• • Pcrij'Jtu,' Chapter 26; rompon oho Duacka, 1 liUWrj of Antiauiiv,* v»L L 
1*77, p. S3. 
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commerce in tbe same way as Alexandria won tho commercial centre of 
Europo anti Asia at the lime when the* Teriplu* * was written, namely, in 
the first century of the Christian era. 

Moreover vre loom from the * Pcriplus' * that the coast of Eastern 
E [natorinl Africa, corresponding to the Zansihar coast of to-day, vnu 
n dependency of South-Westent Arabia. 

Tbe author of the • lVriplns * says: •* The whole territory of Amnia 
and ltluipta is governed by tho despot of Mopharitis, because tho 

• uveroignty ovor it, by somo right of old standing, is rested in the 
kiugduni of what is radio! Arabia Prima. The uiui chants of Mnita 
farm its revenues from Urn king, and employ in trading with it a great 
many ship* of heavy burden, on loan! of which they hare Arabian 
commandos and factors who are intimately acquainted with tho 
natives, oiul luivu contracted marriage with thorn, and know their 
language and the navigation of tho coast. 1 

We know that tho region of Mopharitia or Mapharitis ( tho modern 
MV a fir) ia a district between Aden and the Straits, and Schwunbcek,) 
Kramer and Fahriciu* { liavc shown that hv tho “ tyrant of Mopluiritis, 
mentioned in this passage or tho * Tenpins,’ we have to undoratand a 
va.»il chief, ur aboik, who was himself a dependent of tho reigning 
Tohlst of tha Himyaritie family which roignod in south-western Aralaa. 
Tlir- whole of the coast of Eastern Equatorial Africa was, therefore, 
under Arabian rule at the time when tho • IV ri pi us' was written, namely, 
in tho second half of the first century of our era. 

Tho chief commercial centre for the intercourse with East Africa 
was, os the passage quoted aUtes, Muza, the great emporium within the 
Straits of Bab-cl-Mnndeh, and this as well as the other descriptions of tho 

* Pcriplns * show that tho trade with Africa was of the highest importance 
for the inhabitants of south-western Arabia. 

But Arabian influence in East Africa was not merely of a temjiorary 
nature, but an old and parmanent institution, a* is plainly stated in the 
ahive cited passage, from which vre learn that tho sovereignty over 
Eastern Equatorial Africa was, by some right of old standing, vested Lu tli" 
kingdom of Arabia Prima, Sprengcr 8 and Fabriciua J correctly remark 
:hat this can only refer to tho old Sahoean-Oehanitic period, as the more 
recent Himyaritie dynasty was much too short a time in power to admit 
of its boing referred to in this way A Dillroanu •• Uu* proved that the 

• Chapter 10. 

? * i&riin. MuiNiinu ftU Pbilologir,' Jabtgaag 7, p- 833. 

; ’Dei lVnpliu <le» aytlnaterhui Moms* out krOiueiicn unit arid&muMB Ao- 
ntnkuugea,’ ISS3, pp JDS ay). 

t 1 baa site Aral. I in,' pp, 233 *jq. 

. * Pnriplw,' pp. 133-1 OS. 

q Compare atao fSuuin dr PtrCWll, * Kwi mt l'liiatelrc ties Afobca, tonic L, 
1M7, pp. 47-01, SJt epj. 

•• • MouuUbcricbto der Hrrhocr Akademie der Win,' 1971*. p. 423 
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somewhat peculiar oxprr»ioti of Arabia Primn i» perfectly correct, anil 
tlint it refers to -Mura as distinguished from A don, which wu in earlier 
time* •• the exclusive emporium fur ahi[« coming from and going to East 
Africa and India, and to for this reason, down to Ptolemy's time, 
simply colled Arofim 

All other undent geographers, who had some detailed knowledge of 
South Arabia and the region* beyond, fully confirm these statement* of 
tho * Pcriplus.’ 

Agstharchides,* Strabo,f and Ptohimy { testify to the muritiiuu 
commerce of the inhabitants of Southern Arabia. 

Krati*tiiene6,§ the greatest * geographer in the earlier days of Alex¬ 
andria, speaking uUmt tho navigation on tho coasts of Arabia and East 
Africa hevond the Straits of Bab-d-Mandeb, states that tho navigation 
extends along the myrrh country, in tho direction of south and oast, as 
far as Ihs cinnamon country, a distance of about 5000 stadia. 

Artotuidorus J says tho Sabojaus either cultivate the ground or follow 
the trade of dealing in aromatics, both tho indigenous sorts and thoeo 
Lmuglit from Ethiopia. IIo further remarks about them that they have 
become very rich by their commercial enterprises, and possess great 
.quantities of gold and silvoT, so that even tho doors, walls, and roofs of 
tlicir houses arc variegated with inlaid ivory, gold, silver, and precious 
stones.^ I litvvo shown on a previous occasion •• that Ptolemy liu# left 
us a very good description of the cost coast of Africa ns far south os 
Zanzibar and Ibis Mamba Mku, and ho himself states in tho first hook of 
his Geography that ho obtained the most viduablo i.wrl of this iiifi.niis- 
tiun hum merchants coming from Arabia Fell*. They gave him a most 
accurate description of the emjioria. distances, and diroctiuns along this 
coast, on which they had numerous settlement* and trailing stations. 

But not only was tho coast in tho hamls of Urn Arabs, but wo have 
good reason to believe Uint their trade oonnoction# and inilueuco 
extended also over a considerable part of tho interior of East Africa. 

Thu» wo sec that nil the best authorities of antiquity agree that 
Eastern Equatorial Africa was under the inilueuce of South-Western 
Arabia; that thi* infliieuc.- was, in the find place, due to trade connection*, 
but that according to our best and most reliable source of information, 
vha, the ‘ Pcriplua of the Erythraean Sm,' Eastern Equatorial Africa ass 
for a long time politically dependent on blepharitis and Yemen. 

• 'Ilii Mtri Eiylhrato*: C USIltl'* edition, • (i«>gra|ilil (irscci Minims.' vul. I, 
1M3; nnu(»tn at*> ltut»lmi 7 . • Hutirj <A Ascinut Urography.* ttf75. rut it, p. In). 
suit Ulster, * tiaelticlito unit Qoographlii Arabian.* pp. 10-tl. 
t Book XVL, Chapter t, | 23. 

X tk»k l, Claplrt 17. 

} SSlndrv XVI . Chapter t. $ «. 

| r»imbn, XVI. Chapter 4. < 10. 
q t",mi yaw also Agalhsrcliiilc*, luee ritatu. 

•• I’tnctrdimjK R.Q.S. tSeptnaber, ISSt. 
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0 thcr notion or country is mentioned in tin* classical writing* <>f 
antiquity that had permanent political or commercial connections with 
,hc cavt'eoaat of Africa, it any Greek merchants, it U true. it. Urn later 
times of the Ptulemrean dynasty, ami nuder the Roman empire, visited 
Irnlia ami East Afriua; hut we l«um from Ptolemy’s Geography, as well 
M from the * Periplu*,' that such juunteys wens ouly commercial enter¬ 
prises of a purely private character, without any ethnographical or 
political urqwrtauco whatever. Eastern Equatorial Africa was. during 
the Greek and Roumn periods of antiquity, under tlrn sovereignty of 
South-Western Arabia. 

Reverting to tho ancient buildings of JLuthonaland, we u»e compelled 
to come to the conclusion tliat tbo only notion which might corno into 
consideration during the Greek and Roman timea of antiquity, is that 
which hold exclusively the trade with Eastern Equatorial Africa —via., 
those Arabians who inhabited the South-western parts of the Peninsula. 
Rut nowhere can ws discover the slightest trseo or hint referring to any 
oobmy or emporium to the south of the Zanxilwr coast. 1 tolcuiy » 
furthest point to tho south is Capo Prasnnt, the position of which i» 
doubtful, nnd we know that ho ummeoualy believed that from this 
jwiut tho coast of Africa turned to the east, and that a hypothetical 
continent connected Africa with tho country of Uattigara. in Eastern 
A.la. tints regarding the Indian Ooean as an inland sea,analogous to the 
Mediterranean, but of muclt larger extent. 

The author of Ute 'Periplu*' is more correct in this respect in saying 
that tho cwporia of tho Kimpta territory are tho last on this coast, 
ami that beyond these parts an ocean hitherto unexplored curves 
towards sunset, and, stretching along tho southern extremities of 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, meets the western sea.* 

I Lave, in u previous publication, pointed out the high importance 
of this pawagv as compared with thu sUtumontB V>y Ptolemy and other 
ancient writers. Cut Glaser.t tho well-known Arabian traveller, gee* 
too r»r in regarding this passage, in his recently published wink, o» a 
direct reference to ihs districts near llm Cape. On tho contrary, the 
•tatoment that this southern ocean was regardoil as entirely unexplored 
Mim-t that no Arabian colonies existed to tho south of Rhapta at the 
time when tlrn * Periplu* * was written, because it is utterly unpwmMo 
that at this age the A ml a could hare kept their knowlodge of those 
pUcva secret from thnir numerous Greek friends nnd competitors. 

Tho entire absence of any information referring thereto further 
pnivrt that such extensive twlimira as those of Msshonaland could not 
hare been l-uilt or inhabited within a century from tbo timo when tire 
• Pcriplns' wire written; aud we are, therefore, obliged to draw tho 


• •Ps»tplu»,*il8. 

• ‘(.fscblcht* us I Orejre’phls AraLkn*.' vel lb. p We- 
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conclusion that no connection whatever run Lave existed between Arabia 
am! South-eastern Africa dnring thu period extending from tlio end of 
the first century Issfore, to the middle of the second century after the 
commencement of our Christian era. Therefore it is absolutely- irapresilde 
that the ruins of Maahonalund oonid have been lmilt, inhabited and 
deserted within this period of time. 

I'tolemy, the last ortho ancient authorities quoted, wrote about the 
middle of the seeond century of our ora. In the year «34 a.n. Sonlb- 
wratem Arabia was absorbed !>y tbo Mohammedan Ocmqtreat, and we 
bare, therefore, now to consider tbo possibility whether tlio ruins worn 
erected dnring tbo time from I&O to 634 x.d. It ia mutt to show that 
this was rot tlrn case. According to Bent und Muund tbo Alins reprint 
0 S™' gold-producing centre, and them can bo no doubt that tbo foreign 
invaders who erected and bold them exported enormous quantities of tho 
precious metal. Mr. Muund, who bus studied Urn subject, says that it is 
aalouishiug to see the amount of work done by the ancients; millions 
of tons of soil must have been ovorturnod, and thousands of slave* 
employed; for he is of opinion that it can have U-en nothing else than 
slave labour, as is evident from the orusbing-stonro. 

But there is no indication whatever that any considerable amount of 
gold was imported into Southern Arat.ia during this time. On tbo contrary, 
tho rapid decline of thoIJimyaritic kingdom soon after tho second century 
of our era is well known.' A natural phenomenon, tbo destruction of 
the great dyke near the Saloon capital of Mareb bv mountain torrents + 
consul great change* in the aouth-wretera part of the Arabian peninsula. 
Improbably took place at the beginning of tbo third century; and this 
misfortune, which by Oriental writers is spoken of under the name of 
Scd-al-Ariiu, was of disastrous consequence* for Yomen. Tho country 
mrnil the capital, funuotly fertile oral prosperous, now fell rapidly into 
decay, many influential families left the oountiy, and the power of tire 
kings waned mure and more. Tire Jew*, who, after tho destruction „l 
Jerusalem, immigrated in great number*, gained considerable power • 
and IWNowus, who became king towards the end of the fifth century' 
adopted their religion, and persecuted all those who professed another 
creed. 

AryanUm had at an early date been introduced into Southern Arabia 
and was accept'd in many parts of tho country, by the tribe* „f the 
Hirnyar, Ghassan. ItebU, and the inhabitant* of Nojran. 'fire latter 
•ripwially, greaUy suffered from tho cruelty of D.,u No was, and it is w«U 
known that thr persecution of the Christians was the reason for the 
great Abyssinian invasion of Yemen in the year 52 t>, by which the 
Himyarithr kingdom was overthrown. Its ro-eatablbd,aren't iu the year 


• Cumjiare Glsare, uxtrm It**, vnL iL, pp. St()-24|. 
t * Itbtoriu Jcioaaae,’ odidit Johanntea, IS2S, p, j«j 
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602. with tbo assistance of a 1’oreinn army under Wohrax, wan only of 
wry abort duration, for In ftH4, according to PalgraTc, South-western 
Arabia wum finally conquered by the Mahometans. 

It ia evident that (luring this period of incessant internal feudB nnd 
religious quarrels no oolonioa like those to which the rniiu of Mashona- 
hind belonged oould have been formed : and the introduction of Judaism 
and Christianity into Yemen at a very early dnto is strong proof that 
these ruins—which were unmistakably built by the Arabians when they 
wore devoted to phallic worship—cannot possibly belong to this period 
of tbo history of Arabia. 

1 think I have herewith conclusively proved that the ruins in ques¬ 
tion neither belong to the time in which the Himyaritio dynasty 
tlouruhed, vis. from tlus first century before* to the second after tho 
beginning of our era, nor t<> the subsequent time in which the Ilimyari- 
tio kingdom under the influence of Judaism, Christianity and Moham¬ 
medanism, duelitied and fiually perished. 

Mr. Bent throw thcae ruins lwick to a pre-Mohammedan period, but 
I think I have shown that wo are fully justified in throwing them back 
to n lunch earlier date, vie. fur more tliau COO years, that is to say. to 
the time before the commencement of our Christian era. Therefore, 
these moat important remnants of a bygone age—which Carl Ritter,* more 
than seventy veant ago, regardod as most important for the comparison 
between the ancient and modern geography of Africa—point to a still 
oarlinr date, and must have been erected before our Christian era. Prv 
1 wlily they belong to very much earlier times, but prior to Strabo’s time 
classical information about Southern Arabia and Eastern Equatorial Africa 
is eo fragmentary anil unconnected, that accurate conclusions stout the 
extent of Arabian influence in East Africa are impossible. 

We must, therefore, rest satisfied for tho present with having proved 
that these ruins, und the Arabian colenisatiou in South-East Africa 
connected therewith, arc prior to the above stated period. 

I should like, however, to mention a number of facts which may, 
in connection with future investigation!!, throw more light upon tho 
origin of these buildings. Firstly, tho large circular building of the 
(•real Zimbabwe ruins, as described by Mr. Bent, is built of small 
blocks of granite broken with tho hammer into a uniform sire, but 
bearing no trace of chisel-marks, and no mortar had been need in the 
construction [PrecetAingt, R.U.S., 1802, p. 277). 

The game kind of construction, viz. hewn stones neatly put together 
without mortar, was found by Ifalevy f in tho ancient and great ruins of 
tho city of Me*in in South Arabia, only that in this case the stones are 
larger. Malory found tho ruins of Mo‘iu to bo in all probability the 


• • EnHnmdc,* Afrit*, 1822. ji. IH. 

t • Journal AiUliqoe,* 8* wins, L It*. 1874, pp- 32, 75, 85, 508. 
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ancient capital of the Minaui, tho 41 yens ningna " of Arabia, a tribo abont 
the t* oition of which. In tbo modem map of Arabia, geographers for a 
long time greatly differed. 

Not far from this place, at Burahluah, in the lower .Tnonf district, 
be discovered tho ruins of an anciont temple which, according to an 
inscription it lxairs, was dedicated to “ Attar, and to tbo gods ot Mrfn 
and f tal a to all the god* of countries and nations, to all the gods of tbo 
emt and the land, and of tbo orient and Occident* and to tho kings of 
Me’in." This is an ancient ruin, and surely the people who dedicated 
a temple to all tbo go<U of tho sea and land, and to the goda of the 
different oomitrio* and nations, must lxuvo bad some intercourse by 
aeo and land with foreign v.iuutries. That not only the gods, but also 
tbo kings of the Minsci arc mentioned, may perliaps be a due that this 
tribe, well-known to the classical writers, ww one which, at an early 
date of antiquity, had partly exchanged already the nomndio and agri¬ 
cultural purvuit* of their kinsmen, for the more dangerous hut profiiabln 
calling of tho merchant ami navigator. 

Tim second point is, these ruins of ilasluiiiahind were doubtless in 
connection with the gold production carried un in tho surrounding 
country, and enorenons quantities of gold must have been exported from 
tsonth Eastern Africa to Arnhia at the time wheu this gold production 
flourished. Now, 1 have carefully looked through the statements of the 
rig-ci™! writer*, but 1 am unable to discover that gold formed an 
important trade article of South Arabia during the classical period of 
antiquity. Of ctuib, different authors mention tliat gold was found at 
various places of the Arabian peninsula; lint this gold is of subordinate 
importance. Herodotus * states that the Arahions paid a tribute of 1000 
talents of frankincense to Darius. Pliny f say* that the Sahmons are 
rory rich, because the Arabs always sell Imt never buy anything, and 
n ore rd'w g to Strabo J this was one of the principal reasons which 
influenced the avarioions Emperor Augustus to undertake the expedition 
of Aoliut Gallo* against the southern Arabs. But nowhere is the 
slightest liint to bo found that gold was u trading article of tho southern 
Arabs during tho classical period. Quito different, however, are the much 
more ancient report* of Palestine nnd Egypt. Sir. Bent is correct in 
asyiug that the Bible is full of allusions to this fact. Mabeein gold is 
r.ff., by Exekiel as one of tho chief articles of trade between 
South Arabia and the Phoenicians. Moreover, the Arabians paid tribute 
in guidon ingots and rings to the Kings of Assyria and Egypt. Tho 
celebrated inscriptions on tlio temple of Deir-el-Babari § dearly point 


• Bonk 1H» Chapter t#7. 
f • Hi>*. KftL,’ Bock Tt, « hsptnr 32. 

J Bonk XVI. Chapter t. f 2£ 

5 6o» Mnrirtlo, • Drir-d-Daiiari, DoetnncoU tnpographlqiKs, kistoriqtnu ot «itU- 
nrgnphiqoa,' 1877 ; uiul DtUaich.-n, * Dfa Flalte mnirrigjpruchcn Kunigta,’ 1868 . 
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to East and South Africa, as many of the animal* depicted, e.</., giraffes 
leopards, baboons, and also somo of the native* are clearly of African 
Origin, and one of tho chief articles which the Egyptian ships brought 
from tho oonntry of Punt was a great quantity of fresh gold from tho 
country of the Amu. 

It iB a remarkable fact that even a a lato as at tho time of Herodotus 
East Africa waa known as u gcdd-jiruducing oonntry. The father of 
history states • that at the furthest limits of Africa there* ia a country 
whero gold is obtained in great plenty, huge elephants abound, and 
there aro wild trees of all sorts, including ebony. 

Later on, at tho time of tho * Periplua,’ gold was ontirely unknown its 
a product of East Africa- 

Tliirdly, it ia orident that some of tho Mashonahtnd ruins wore used 
for religious pnrj-cxses. Now, wo know from tho very careful inves¬ 
tigations of Lenormantt and others, that solar and astral worship was 
tho foundation of tho old religion of the inhabitants of Yemen, but 
that they also worshipped stemes analogous to thoso which we find in 
tho Pluenkiau temples of Tyre, By bios, Paphos, Malta, Go/.o.J and 
many other places, and which represented Dnnl and Athrra. 

And this is exactly what wo find at Zimbabwe, That the sun 
formed tho principal part of the worship of the old colonists is 
proved by Bout's discoveries, and tho stone similar to the Pbomieiau 
oono is tho now celebrated conical tower of Zimbabwe, which is not 
less than 32 foot high. Lcnormnnl adds that li place of worship 
was dedicated to a particular god, bat other goils were likewise wor¬ 
shipped at tho 8otno place. Within tho sacred precincts, oxen, sheep, 
or camels were slaughter'd, often in great numbers. Borides, land, 
cattle oml slaves belonged to these places of worship, which were 
donations from rich and devout people. 

We know that at Zimbabwe various other buildings were within thu 
products of the temple, which were probably occupied by tiro ofllciala, 
tho slaves, anil the cattle. Thi* fact reminded mo of a report of Hero- 
•lutiia,! of which, os far as I know, no aatUfactury explanation has yet 
l*eeu given, vim, the ao-oalled table of the sun. This ia described as a 
tucaduw within the skirts of a city in Ethiopia whero hoiltd flesh was 
provided by the magistrates of tho place, and everybody could eat a# 
turirb os he liked during daytimo.|| 

Wilkinson remarks that tho custom of boiling flesh seems to have 

* Book III,, Ctmpt/r 114; ccrojiorv also Itiisllnouu'*iilitlon of • Hrr-d-.itu#,' vol. li, 
|*. 417, note 5. 

t ‘ HUtnbr baeiermo .In rOrinnt.' tr MIL ml I*. IS8A pp. 3S>2 *ff, 

: Compart! IVn.,1 * OhlpU:*. • Uiitory of Art la PkuinMa,' mL i, 1883, pp Cl, 
275, 275. 281,8U. Sit 

f Book UL, Cliaptm 17 <uu] 18. 

I Compare also Pempcsria* Mela, • De ehmojrsphii libri trc*.' Book UL, Chapter 9 . 
q fUslicrou’i edition of‘Herod*)ta»,‘ rol. H, pf. note 0 . 
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Uen very ancient with the Arab*. whilst the Egyptian* more frequently 
nwted it, and boilcil their fish. The whole n 9 |*ort, compared with tho 
above described religious cmitoms of the Aral*, seems to J*oint in thw 
direction of tho ancient Arabian miu-wundup, which wan doubtless 
practised at Zimbabwe and the other Arabian colonial of Mashtmalainl. 
This is, of coarse, merely a suggestion to which I attach no importance : 
bat I thought it would not !*> out of place to mention it in connection with 
tlm above stated facts referring to ihu ancient Arabian a.'lar worship. 

All that I wanted to show respecting these ruin* is the fact which T 
consider conclusively proved, that they are not only of pro-Moham¬ 
medan origin, bnt thut they ooiild not jxissibly lmvn been erected during 
the six hundred years preceding tho Mohammedan era. Furthermore,, 
all that I have ascertained confirms Mr. Bouts statement tliat they are 
of Arabian origin. I have pointed out in the course of this paper 
that Eastern Equatorial Africa was, during lire classical period of 
antiquity, a dependency of South -Western Arabia. 1' or a very long 
time it was almost entirely unknown to Greek and Roman geographers. 
Ev.in Strabo's information was very limited, and did not extend further 
than tho regions near Cape Guanlofni. Tho reason was tliat the Aral* 
had monopolised tho maritime trade with the countries lieyond tho 
Straits of IWdhcl-Mandob. But snddeuly a change took place. Was it 
the growing commercial importance of Alexandria, which wnttld no 
lunger allow Greek and Roman merchants to bo exuladed from tho 
I ndmn Ocean ? Was it tlus decline of the ancient kingdom of South- 
Western Arabia which was unable to protect tho monopoly of ohlcn 
times ? Wo ore nnuLlo to answer these questions at tho presont time. 

But I liavo shown that we kuow for certain that in tho first 
and second centuries of onr era tho Arabs willingly communicated to 
tho Greek merchants and to tho scion lists of Alexandria their extensive 
knowledge of tho unknown countries to the south, and tliat, therefore, 
the ancient African discoveries of tho Arutis wore not entirely lost to 
science, hut form one of the most interesting and important parts of tho 
historical geography of Africa. 

In conclusion I may he permitted to add that some further mathe¬ 
matical and historical evidence about the ruins of Zimbabwe has 
been published by me in fhfcrsinaa’* fJeinjrajihurhe MittciluKijen, 1892, 
Heft. 12. 


THE PLATEAU OF LORRAINE.* 

Tas true scope and aims of geography os a science arc Btill so far from 
generally understood, in tills country at least, that tho litilo work which 

• 'Le riarmu Lnrrela. Eiml dr Oeegnsphie rfgkmaW By B. Anrrbaeb, Ero- 
fc*or of Gtc^iaphy »l Nancy. Bct^ct-Li vault k Co. ; Paris and Nancy, 1899. 
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lias lately appeared under the above title dcterve* special notice, as oho 
in which a eonmtani attempt ha* boon made to lrriag to Ut on a 
limited area such a method or investigation as shall throw light on the 
harmonious interaction of the causes to which the varying relations 
lie tween man and nature are due. In his preface tbo author show- lur 
what reasons so much of existing regional geography falls short of this 
object. Artificial (c.'j. administrative) division* «>f a country have been 
made tho basis of the various treatise*, whoreby the liartuuny which 
reigns in districts which pos«s>s a natural unity has been lost sight of. 
A definition of such natural regions is thus necessary at the outset. M. 
Auorhaoh points ont that the term pay* has already acquired » technical 
signification among geologists, as applied to such sections of a geological 
formation, as by their particular characteristics jiosscsb an individuality 
of their own; and tho immenso influence exercised on human life by 
such peculiarities of noil and structure makes tho essential element the 
same far the geographical unit also. Ilorc. however, othor considerations 
arising from climate, ami to sotuo extent from political or historical 
factors, havo to lie taken into account in addition. 

The Plateau of Lorraine lends itself particularly well to a division 
into such natural regions, whioli agree well on the whole with long 
recognised districts (Lc Hanoi*, 1 j» Wofvrc, cto.), the names of which 
are thus applicable. The country form* the eastern edgo of the 44 Pari* 
liaain," and tlui various beds of tbo Jurassic and Trias fonnations 
succeed ono another witli remarkablo regularity, sloping gradually 
upwards from the west, but falling to tbo cast in sleep escarpments. 
The alternation# of liwcttun**, fanning elevated Iannis, with clays and 
marls, which uppenr rather as gently sloping plains, results in s 
Ruccesaiots from west to cast of natural regions corresponding with the 
various formations, while minor variation* in the name cone, caused by 
faulting, ate., enable us to trace distinction* as we proceed from north 
to south. There can lie no doubt that these regions, laid down by the 
author, do possess a distinct individuality, and although similar condi¬ 
tions tend to some extent to be repeated (*J. tho limcstouo plateaux 
have naturally a certain family resemblance), yet local erases l ive 
special effects uu the life of tho inhabitants, ami the laws which govern 
this may be best elucidated by studying each region in turn in its 
entirety. Among tho point* to which special attention i# directed wo 
may mention tho grouping of the inhabitants according to the presence 
of water, and tbo agricultural or other capabilities of the soil. tho 
effects of geological structure on the course# of the rivers, oml tho 
resulting facilities for communication ; tho effects of the situation of t 10 
province in the debatable ground 1*)tween France and the Empire ; and 
lastly tbo movement of population and ita causes. 

A few of the most striking features of the various district* may 1 h) 
given by way of example. Tho Uorrois is a plateau of PortUndiuu 
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Umestoue, forming the western frontier of Lorraine. Thu nridity of the 
uf>|«r region*, caused by the porous nature* of the nail, makes the popu¬ 
lation tend to congregate in the river valleys, which are also highway* 
of communication between the Seine ami Meuse. The liability to 
invasion, either from east ur went. IikI auuie however to rotrcal to ths 
plateaux, where also the iiuarrh-*, the deposit* of iron, and Lhi forests, 
led to the fonnation of village*. The valley of the Meuse, which is 
abut in in part liy dills or Corallian limeatune is especially liable to 
floods. The doponts left by these fertilise the uieadnwland*, and much 
fodder ta grown and exported; the crops, however, often suffer immense 
damage. Tin: valley luu become an imjxirtant line of communication 
lwtween the coal-fluid* of Ilelgium and the iron-work* of the Moaelle, by 
which local iudnstries too havo lioeu stimulated. T'ho forests of tho 
Cot Ob du Meuse (Carulliau), bordering that river on thn west, have given 
considerable employment in wood-work; population, however, i» 
attracUil mare to tho plain of I.a Wovvro to the cost (Oxfordian), whoso 
clayey soil i* devoted to tho cnltivntiun of ocreala. On tho plateau of 
Briey (Batbonian) tho presonoe of iron ore brought early prosperity to 
the district, the alitmdonoe of wood favouring the rise of swelling 
furnaces. The zauo of the lias, with its fertile and easily worked soil, 
msy bo called the granary of the province, of which it is uUhj the oentre. 
Population was early attracted, and hero in time was formed the nucleus 
of tho Lorraine dominion. Tho Moselle bus exercised an important 
influence on the prosperity of this roue. Its old connection with the 
Meuse by the strait west of Tool, and the slight harrier between its 
basin and that of the f?ucme, have rendered possible a system of commu¬ 
nication by canals, connect mg tho North Sea with tho Mediterranean, 
and lb« Atlantic with tho llhine and Danube. Near tho crossing of the 
two main lines is situated Nancy, in tho centre of on important iron 
district, which snpplius much of the traffic. In the zone of tho Trias, 
further cast, important deposits of salt and gypsum gave rue to an 
industry at a very early date. 

Through all these various regions, ono fact ia uniformly observed, 
viz., tho steady decline of population, even in tho most favoured parts. 
The industrial centres, it is true, gain nt tho expense of tho rural 
districts, hut oven this gain is not always zuuiutuiuod. Statistics show 
generally an excess of deaths over births. M. Auerbach gives much 
attention to a search for the causes. AfHuouce as well as want, he says, 
seems to contribute to the result, thcro being often among the well-to-do 
a disinclination to increase the number of tlmao among whom the land 
is to he sub-divided, and celibacy is much in favour. Tho race, how- 
over, ia uniformly described as robust, though some industries are harm¬ 
ful, oqd in parts give rise, it acorns, to drunkenness. Tot statistics 
show that in homo agricultural parts infirmities axe more, prevalent 
than in neighbouring industrial districts, from which tho conclusion 
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u drawn that heredity oxercbcs ft more important ini! nonce than 
environment. 

The question of the individuality of Lorraine as a whole u not 
onterel into vtrv fully hy the author, who sums up very briefly the 
rwult* of hi* instigation* a* affecting the province generally. Ho 
holds that it doe* certainly funu u dblinct geographical entity, but 
oxcopt the regularity of its structure and the oven level maintained by 
the crests of the ridge*, ho does not show wlutt broad characteristics 
distinguish it from other part* of tho Pari* basin. The Jurassic l-ods 
all pass oat of tho limit* of the province, and the natural boundaries 
suggested me not very decided in parts. Towards Germany, tho 
Vosges, the Permian and carboniferous wu*«/* of tbo Saar, and the 
Ardonne*, ate held to bo unmistakable natnral limits, while on the sido 
of Franco tho transition i* said to 1» imperceptible. Yet oWswhore tho 
importanco of tho Moselle in forming a tie with the regions to tho 
north-east is pointed out, and tho long hostility of I/jrraiuo 1° Franco 
is ascribed to geographical causes, lire small influence of the German 
raoo on its inhabitants ia, however, pointed ont in several places. 

There is, perhaps, some risk in this method of inquiry, lest tha 
mutual relations of the various units of which a country b composed 
should bo lost Bight of. The work, however, only professes to bo a 
chapter in geueral geography. Tho author has brought tu lus 
researches that philosophic spirit which can alone lead to a profitable 
result, and a large measure of success bus boon attained in tho attempt 
to explain tho phenomena observed. lie baa hud rooourac to thi- must 
complete sources of information on the various subjects dealt with, and 
copious references to authorities are added to tbo text The hook b 
well illustrated by reproductions of photographs aud by niuuareus 
sketch-map*. _ 


THE PEVTSOF EXPEDITION AND M. BOGDANOVITCH'S 
SURVEYS.* 

By E. DELMAlt MORGAN 

•Warn the Uu Gruerel Pnjsvsisky died at Karekel, at the eiut end ol Lakn Iuyk- 
Kul. a* Uc woe on the paint of ecttuig our on anotli. r expedition W* ex|Jia» Northern 
Ttt*t the Uaadan War MinUter and the Nubian Gr..gi*|.hlcil Socbty Kiccuo M 
ho itiocmtr CftUol IVrtftjf,an officer aril known for bl* excellent geodetic •urecy* 
m Jougwu, Munyullo, and alone llui Ohlueor frontier, a* well u for hi* tnatwc cn 
a new Birthed ol finding the latitude by tbo coro&pomling altitude* of two *br*. 
which hu kindly expluiw 1 to tho writer at Oir.dc in IrirO. Iku etafl i f Id* ctj*' 
that was camp**! id vh-- two officer*. Copula Ruhtrcfaky ami Lieutenant. Kc*US, 
who had. icooinnimkd Prelsvalaky’s funner expedition*, and of the unning «ugm«r. 
K. L Boplanovitch, known for hi* geological Invwtigatfon* la Tmu-Cespl* and 
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XoeUi.EsDtcni Firfsia. Deiidrs tins* officera. twelve Ctxsacks, *n interpreter, an 
Militant for dressing skins of bird* and animals, and native guide* formal tha 
prmmnd at die upolitkin. 

To summarise a* brinlly v. paaible tlie result. opined by tho expedition and 
its leader before noticing tins special part Ltltim in it by Bogdanovitcb, f cannot .1. 
»«tt/7 than ijniite Ground Swbnltsky's report totlie Russian Geographical Breiety.* 
lie «T»: Thus for the first time an itinerary ha* been laid down and exjiloml 
from the bisection uf the caranin route* near Uah-Turfan in a sunth-eosteriy direc¬ 
tion to the Hirer Yarkacd-daria; along thl* river for about 270 miles to the city „f 
Yarkand; the portion of thi* rivw ami of object* along its bank* having thu* ben 
for the first time aaeortetoad by Pcvtsof and Ida companions. From Yaikand the 
♦xjwditMi joinai tho highroad leading |aut Bhutan and Keria to N.ya, mrmyed by 
former explorers, and plotted on the map according to tins observation* of FngiUh 
travelfarv From the «wi* «>f My a tb* travel* and surveys of l’crtaof and hi* com- 
paniun*, to the north (as far as Maxar Jafar Sadyk), to Uic east ami south, to tlie 
elevated |<laUaii of Tibet, contribute many new geographical and cartographical data. 
To the south-cart of Chercben, the expedition went a* far ta Unfreezing Lake 
(Afag-kum-ku!), and thne bnked iu aiinrey with Umt of Iho late Grot ml 
Prejermlnky. The Bud important geographical obrerrst.otu made in the course of 
the rxpontmn were those undertaken in the great arm containing Lakes Adiik-kul 
and Alag-kul, situated lietwecn the Knon-Lacu, the ranges of A*trn-ta»h Tokue- 
dawan,and Akka-Ugh. Quite a new light has been thrown on this bonh’rland of 
Tibet by Pcvuoi'* survey*. 


Farther worth the mute taken by the expedition along the Chnrehim-duri*. 
ebahtg ujon and bisecting the itineraries of Frejcvalsky from Lob-cor, ar.,1 oW 
the konch' I: (• r K n rfa>dar.*, goo at faros KurU(Kuropatkiu’s farthsst in 1876-7) 
fetwanl i f Kui fa, PcvtviT* ex,edition carried their surrey round .he whole «.f Lake 
Baghrasb-kul. the w««n end of ibis fake haring been rmr.hnd by A. Wilkin*. 
Aur--patsin • rompenion, iu 1877; be was, however, only able to establish thu fact 
cf ike existence of mch a take; It has now been accurately surrevod far the first 
tune Furthermore, FevUofs surrey from Menas to the Russian frontier supplies 
new facts for the cartography of the region travursed. 

Combining all the geographical work dons by tlie wren! members of the *xre- 
dirioo,we obtain tbe faihrwing: A route surrey. 6300 miles in length. 4000 uf 
which were taken by IVv.aFa own Land with platw-Uhl*. on a scale of 6 ve«U to 
tb* inch, th* neight* of distant mountain* having bmu measured. The latitude gc j 
faogltmfa of 51 point* hare been dntenuitied astronomically, and of these 18 arm 
fixed by reruuf himself, beside* ux Lingitadsw by Innar oeculratkmi of stars. All 
Pertsofs pwiticoi. being thoa* of an experienced geodetiat, bare ccmsidcnible w«ieht 
aa regards accuracy ; thus tb* probable error in the determination of Urn* Ir * r^ r 
of stars (at equal allitndra) is only ± frl", and tb. proWbte rrrer In Lull'll 
i 0-7". No Ire. thro three hundred and fifiy hrigbu were determined baremntri- 
caUy, atm «ic htimbrel of thews by l’evtauf himself with mercurial torometor 

No« Lake Daahi-kul, in order to ascertain by triangulatum th* Lttbhi 

f «» *- *—*. <w . t-». 5-n-l SSRSSS; 

h* took angle* to the summit of Ibe mountain. By mnan* of this kue he m*d 
j^nierreUng o^ti^ on tho velocity with which sound tmrel, £ Zr 
regvon* at an .Jeratnai of 14,000 fart aboro the tea, the mran of twrlm J 
idrerr^ resultiag in a rvlodty of wand « 10*, fa,, 


* Otobdt fBupoct) for 1991. 
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mitre., and thl*. after applying correction* foe temperature, s#™ a deduced rtlcclty 
of S30'7 mitre* per second. 

Tlie highest points readied by the expedition were I8.COO feet (Robarefsky) and 
10,000 feat (Bo^danoritcli), and near 'I'oksuu they discovered tbo hollow of Ansa, 
100 fert Uluw ssa-krd, the same hollow bavin; been obeermi at its east era end by 
the Brother* Grttm-Grijimnilo. 

lunatic observations were carried onl by Pert^ r at Ira t omU, and at two of 
tb‘ur nit the oo-onlmate* —variation, dip, and magnetic intensity—were actrrmmod. 
Collection* in Wngy. entomology, and geology wero nude, and ethnographical 
particulars relating to the inhabitant* of tkoee regiwJ*. cot!e;tei. ... 

Tbua far General Slohni.skr, w. nowproceed to the account given by Boglanovitch 
of hi* exploration*. The geography of the region* he wa* aluut to visit had Iwcn Mr 
linol by former traveller*. Following tlie chronological order, the*. were from the 
Indian tklo—Mir-Ixz. t-UIlnli In 1812 ; Thompson in 1W8 ; Hermann Schlagintwm m 
1854-8; rundil Muhamtnod Humid in 1864; Johnson In 1365 ; Robert Shaw in 
1868-9; Hayward in the ram* yrera; Hrnderam in 1870;^ Forsyth and the officer* 
of Ii'h expedition in 1378; Pundit Naln Singh in I860-6 and I8..r-a; Care? 
and Ltukhuh lu 1885; N*v Elias b> 1687; Yorraghuaboad and many utterr 
in 1387-90. From the Rureiau aide—'Tnahnikof in 171.7; YcMmof in 1.80; 
Y.bkhanof in 1858; Kaulbar* in 1872; Karopatlrin iu 1870; IVeJarekkyitt 18.0 
and 1885; Gram Grijimaifo in 1986; Grombckcbky in I3so. 1887. and 1690. 

Whil. the general nuult of all their explorations was to acquaint u* In broad 
outlines with some of the principal features of the physical geography, there yM 
remained much detatl to nil m, end ths .late of our knowledge showed the want of 

cTHt&QuiUG treatment. . 

There was, moreover, one great d*ti*ahM felt. Of all the »boTe-tmmtl..njd 
traveller* only threef were geologist*, and not raw of there returned to te.l lu. talr 
Adolph SchUglutweii wm killai at K»l»jw in and 8tolkaka» « ,n 
Karakoram on hi. way U»ck from Kaxgar In 1871, To nn*jr thi* want we, 
therefore, the aim and ambition of Dogdanovitch. whore earlier *udJ» of the work* 
of Humboldt sail Vou Richthofen and of hi* eminent countryman. Muihketuf, hail 
round in him an cuihuakwu for the talk, and a desire to continue Investigations 

they had so successfully Initiated. ___ . 

U there were no rniwo brilliant discoveries to make in dtsenplive gorrapny, 
eneh a* those atrociatrd with the name* of the traveller* and writers enuiurrat 
above, a cW study of the geology of the region on the apot might Iwl to 
generalisations and cnnclusions tending to the furtherance of knowledge. in., 
fenll* syna of the Tixn Shan, the gigantic heights baKrretros the Pamirs on U« 
east, thn stifling plains of Kaahgarta and thrir raise*, the sandy deserts with their 
buried cities, tbe wild and dctohUe mountain-chains of thr Ku*n Lucn, sn.l li*«y 
the dratb-bko relltudo* of Northern Tibet,” three. In thr word* of our author, were 
to be the scenes through which the expedition was to take its way. 

SI. Dogdanorhch, like many another traveller whose exporters™•of mmmUinecrmg 
has been gained m the Alp. of Europe, where fertile valley* and lowland, lend *0 
pleasing a contrast to tbe background of nigged cliff* and snowy |«aka, wa* mi 
impressed with th* grandeur of the wamcry In Central Asia, where snowy chain* 


• Tnidii TibcUkoi exprdiuii. part iL 8t. Prtersburg. M&L 
t M. IfegiUiiorilf U aj*mk* *4 tin*, but ht iaslaJw Hayward wl*o waj iwt 
Hayward’* earlier training was that of* soldier, and be took op exploration from ape 
lote for geographiral *cioner, not a* • geologist 
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rtrtemi in alou-et unbroken continuity for ihcmrende cf inilre, where tho njJaa.lt of 
Mid t:.B pl»m» nf Keakgnria oj.prrea the traveller from their very vaattirra. 
M»j« corn, ducted alter the mutt Improved ludhod. may give an idea. „f d,* 
Uddmg pkyiJCal featurea of d.o oouutry, and nimble .me to take in at a -lan« 
i tact rue tract.; but to reaibe the macnitode of Nature’, work in Central Ado. to 
luini It* «sf*xt, il Is nocraary to visit and travel in these rt&ioui. 

U r RU, Tf l ' mU i t,r r ^ v ‘, Uk « m “T Mtk, 1889. M. Bogdanovlleb. 
woorted by a Crewk interpreter, Sbraukof, and twv, KirphU snides c-roesc-t the 
TaiL-boUt Fua (about 13,000 rent), and proceededitf Turugart to Karbgsr. Frma 
tbla city he toad, an expedition to the M...ugh-ata» group with the object ..f 
■tmlvfng It. geology. To reach three nuronUitu it wae no longer jioaniblo at 10 
a v *««U wu°n of toe year to follow the valley of the Oe* which trarerere their 
width from »wt to ca.t, ami flow, cloae under Muatagh-ata tUelf for the 
mere arm already flooded with molted mum «4 lee. Neither wa. it re«« Mo w 
bur guide. for the Kaahganan mountiiu*. He therefore went first to Yat.ehl 
Hmrnr, a cl hare wub tb« obliging aaautaneo of 11. i’.trofaky, the well-known 
Ruretan «xmat, .nocueded in hiring mar and jack animal* for the transport of hla 
auppUe. a^ forage, ft* at that mwe mrp,41a wore not procurable uHhTlWra. 
Ilia little Karakul route by way of the Kara-Uah I'm ♦ Wis ,i, M il, . 

along tbs King-gol (Kinkol) and RWJck stream. be reached the foot of th. Ihdick- 
.Un.n Pare (about 11,000 If*) or. June 7,b. £1™ h. wa. delay* a da y JSt 

L 1 TT n ! W At kn « tb ^ fcWtW were /del, 

ami the journey wa. canUumd with mnpirett*. .** for upward* of 20 ml Ire, at 
firet down Uw Out*!., then up the Kara.taah-mt to the Kara-taab Pa»ov« the 

renS to te (IC,M ° fee,) u,tJ " ,be **•» efulrmimmaoJ U 

reputol to he the m.n dlfflrmU m the saitern bcrdor-Und of die Pumira. tvrr 
by hinng yaka of the Kirghix, and favoured l.jr »; Itndid wr.th*r th ' 

ala. > <ry littl* snow wi* Lift <m ih# ttxtaniii vf tt* tjasj Imi th i 
Km-lm wm mmi difficult, Hit putli ihr «pvsrd% at 13 mile* dinginTlo the tkk of 
lht mounuln huge riofwt cf detrilua. Having akkted th. ? 

Kara-kul (alauit ll^VXJ feel) the jwrty ma.le their way round the weaUtw iucvt ,. f ,'j" 
jontheru group o Mmhjh^ wjaraltd from the nor,hen, ,„k Lv Um C ol 0 f 
th. aijrijmn The f«r.,oo of the little Karakul valley U caw,^4 

alupaa .if Mtuiagb-ata and the walUike. praniUe rem-o cf the cu^TV ,h " 

the wmi. Oothe.«, k„_™_ ,k . '* unlcr,n ~° 01 ‘be hari-kr,| mnuruama cm 
. , “ however, thorn u neat enough for llio Ixi-Ul-o t, 

iti course between dm lake and the nu.-.rotain m .,rh ,1 ” l1 wind 

•ITttAohe. Imlk-kul without mingliog It. waters with that Uk”' 0 *;) 1 '* 5 “ Gi>tt 

contindng Muata-bmfa with the hankol range. Threa hriahu U “. Khu 

not by narrow water chatmafa but by hnnd atfra-n* of a i*n lUl ' 1 nm * 

irur the mountain . llieju lUriDS 

wuU.alifihUy bvclinnl channel, at tirowover the perfectly laid ..ahi. Tif ■ UW * 

dep^.u humol by thl. W of drainage mar In^p^ J Ki 

th. higher valley* of Tibet, and other valkya' In the K, it* 11 Tto f ' ^T’ 

atratiflcatniu may be attributed to lira periodicity of ib. flo.di Q . irrr f tUf 

• Tlie Taifharraa P.ok U die map*. 

t Tlio route la m re t h i u eri by Tnitt-r la the lt rn .. ( .. ... , 

p. ya. 1 °< ‘he SHraion to Taribmd, 
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U. Bogdanovltch passed Into the valley of the Tigbaniia by the Ulugh-RaUt Pan. 
Here he 'learned that tlitre wets no reads along the Yarkand->l*ria by which be 
might proceed to Yarkand, but only foot-paths, and that from tbo middle of Juno 
to the rod of Jnly, and even late Into August, the riven wearo unfordable. A* the 
dale for his rejoining the main expedition was fixed for June 22nd, bo bad to decide 
on the route rid tho Kok-moinnk and Chkhiklik Paaea. and oootont biineelf with a 
aurvey of only the central portion of tie Kaaligariah Mountains. 

The Ktdt-mimak lkw (about 15.000 feet) leads over the southern lower part ol 
the MosUgb-etn group; the descent from this pass opens on a citcular expansion 
of Ilia Upper Dorahat-sn Valley, separated by the low Chichikllk ltidgo from tho 
TaHttJ»lu-«u (tributaries of the Yarkand-dnria). Tkew valley* have all the 
chnrwctrvUliea < f glaoier-ehannvU, with typical alluvial de[otil* in their lower parts 
very similar to Uuae of the Kara-tsah-su below tho last Kirghi* camping-ground. 
Thvir higher valleys are specially selected by tbo Kirghi* for their summer 
pasturages, and it is only after (lie intense hmts arc over that the** nomadising 
inhabitant* descend bek>w the great beds of detritus and the desolate transverse 
defiles to warmer t|uartera. Huge boulders of granite occur between tlic last 
camping-grounds and Taa-rabat. These and the rush of the torrents oblige tho rider 
to dismount, and let his horse pick it* way as beat it can, while lis wades in «Ucp 
Water, now climbing on to tho blocks, nuw ascending tlw itccp banks of the ohaimcl 
to escape being swept dowu by the stream. Horo, tn tbs very wildest port of Uu» 
defile, 31. Bogdanovitcli cams upon warm springs,* slightly ferruginous, with a 
temperature of 127 to 135° Pahr. They rise from thick missm of omglumcraU rock 
omlying granite and crystallln* schists. 

From I*a*-raWt our traveller icde trid ths Tnrut (Tocnt) Pass (about 13,000 feel f) 
to Cltelu!-gumbax,( am) descended the valleys of the Charting and Hair to 
Kum rah, a settlement on tho Yarkand-dans, marked in hia map a» the ails of * 
coal-mine. 

In the valley of Togharaa there arc several settlements of Tljiks (c.y. Deah- 
kurgsn and Cbasiimau), known hero ft* Sari-kolia. In winter they are concentrated 
war Taeh-kurgau, and are also met with at Howrah. l*h#y are dlstinguislird from 
thr Inhabitants of the Kaahgarian oast* by their distinct Aryan type, and by their 
Speak tug Per sian. 

Tho Taghorma Valley is a wide pasture-land,} visited in spring by thousand • ©t 
Kirghia from tlie neighbouring mountains; hero and there are plot* of (tableland 
cultivated by Karikulis, wlv.ee invariable corn-mill* have given llie oonntry its 
name—Tagharmo, i.e., “cum-null." Kcar I’aa-robat, betwreu Chehil-gumbo* and 
Kuirrab, beyond tho Kara dawan (11,000 feet) and Kiail da wan Passes, and in tho 
valley of tho Arpalik-eu, wherever tho volleys widen tho Hltghia pasture their 
(lucks, llarluy | is the only corn which ripens. 

On Jana llhh M. Bogdaoovitch arrived at Yarkand with hi* tired-out 
bon**, having accomplished 305 milsa in fourteen days, ovar tho worst ©f 
mountain paths. Here ho rejoined tbo expedition nndsr Geruiral Pavtaof, and 


* W*ttu fixings were noticed by Colonel Gordon with a temperature of about II0°. 
rf. Boparlof a Mission to Yarlond, |\ ZS3. 

t Odrmnl Gordon giro the height at 19,400 feet. rf. <fc. 1 a IVotlcr gives Torsi 
(hare*** sweat) as an alternative m«w for the Pss-robat Pas*. tf>. P- SCO. 

J Or * thu fiutv (lomM,"«/, Report of a Mission to Yariami. p 222. 
f About IS milts bmg by wren bread, extend tug from the south-west to Ibe north, 
mat, according to Gordon. Report of a Mission to Yarkand, j© 424. 

3 A t* anile as kind, Hid. 
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accompanied It m fur as T^khU-KEon In the mountain* south-west of Kuk-Tir, 
whither Inox pirocecded to recruit tticir tired camel*. Leaving It owe more at 
1Vik)iU-kb><n hr >et off on another expedition to exphwe tho mountains aliening tlm 
npper ctnaae of tho Yarkand ilarii and advance aa far southward* aa drcmiuOanoea 
might p-nuii. 

However few the itineraries of European travellers in the mountainous region 
bordering on Chinese Turkestan, the tract south-west of Yarkand haa not been 
unexplored. The caravan route from Yarkand to Ladak, passing Kok-yar, 
Ak-Muhnt and Akchi-Kahak, though easier Ibau that rid Smijti, line been 
abandoned, owing to the depn<datkiua of the Kanjutk. It wsa by this ruuto that 
V imylh'i lulmiou returned to La-lak In 1374, cresting by the Yanghl-.lawun I’ase, 
the casieit in this part of the Kuua Lnen. into the Yatkand .lari* basin. Ollier 
paws aro mentioned by Adolph S. hlsgintweit from hearsay information an.l by 
• iivmbchafikr, who approached the Yarkand dar'ia (Raakem-daria) from the weal in 
1888. M. fkigdacuvitch decided on exploring one of the peuxa iietween the Yanghi- 
ilawnn and Kurumat-dawan, hitherto entirely unknown. 

<ta August 3rd, taking witli him the aaroo truity Gocsock, SlunUkof, and two 
Vrncod native* lie art out from Kok-yar, with a sopply of brvAd and barley to 
laat twelve day*. CWiug the Tixuab at Mumnk be sdvawxd along the valley of 
thu river fording a number of its left affluents—the Garda, the ITaiie, tho 
Ohlkhaho with ill tributaries, the Yolun, llolun, and the Fakhpm. The scenery here I* 
wry plrturrwjur and the country comparatively fortile. Here, for tlw first time after 
leering Iluaeiai. territory, he a> One fnctsti of great extent and alpine mraduws 
above the belts of test land. The iuhabltanti of the Tlznab valleys are Yarkau.lt* 
Taghlyk* (mountaineer*) lending pastoral live*. In rummer they usually drive 
their sheep »ud cattle t.- the slp.lnr meadows near thn tourers of the stream*, 
•kseendiug scam in autumn and winter to the more cxuUal pwrta of the valley* 
where their permanent habitation*, built of day, are situated. 

The Taghlyra of the Tixnab err emigrant* from the wett and are easily distin¬ 
guishable from the aborigines. (hr Tagblyk* of Illusion range (known to n* by 
Prrjovalvky'a deecrtptiou aa MsdbJnhuu) by their piure Tijik type. 

At the tenth march from Kok-yar M. Bogdanoriteh muhnl tho eouree of the 
PaihpM at Kobyailak »t the /.ait of tho Tahiita-konim 1W Bern ho hired prick 
animahv ami on August 25th lagan the ascent of thb magnificent pose, leading ncnies 
iba principal chain of the Kuen-Imeji. At 14,000 feet he Guild the wrft luem 
replace] by rock detritus. Toward tho anmmit mountain* dose iu from every able 
to firm a rail amphitheatre, entered ly a gauit staircase of natural etepw of great 
width, slightly inclined and rtudded wiih block* of /alien reck. The character of 
the scenery agrees wall with the name— Tiiihlti-imutn, I'endaii for M rocky 
tbrene.'* 1 


Tl.f ascent of the poas occupied tight hour* of difficult climbing. Half way uii 
their lieail* began to ache, giddiness was felt, and <x» of Urn guides expectorated 
Mood. Tlit hypwnuelrr showed T = 182 3 Fahr„ and1 of the airm3fr£° Fslir. (about 
17,000 (sot). Mu<*et .f *iww wore ooly met with immediately below the summit 
where frcahly-fall-Bstnw was lying; In eininie the fatal* quite free from mow. Tim 
ihscsat on tlm opposite ildr. is very abrupt, lying over teds of detritus at an auric of 
1 .1* mu. the deep valley of the Kulau^ghil (or Kubm-oiyk). a right tributary of thn 
lartj.v. dona. Ilcynod tho valley usea a mow-clad rango with another trerarifurm 
ascent, though lea. r. markable than the Tokhta-lorum. M. Bogdanoviteh crcwwd 

2V** 1 , by **•*“ P “* (&kmt WP® **-•»« «now line) ami defended 
by the ilalgum-ta.il gorge .„d the valley of the namr-dereh, a right affluent of tho 
Yarkand daria. Thu it a raging torrent of dirty water, 80 to 40 yard* wide, and 
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quite nnfurdaMa. Itwu topi «1»‘ *T 'uUtelS tlU daybreak 
»obsuIt) and bfCC.Ru claim so as to enabls them to see the botterm, Init t.,i» 
rxr«xuii«t proved vain, for when the morning dawned the torrent wv.tf anything, 
higher,and dished iU wares hinnmdy against lh» achistt-* recka. \et to rcacli tho 
of the Tomb hy the Yangbi-dawan and Chunk-coldi Tawe* It would have 
!*«. ntewsary to cross the fiver five or tlx times. An atw«‘l* *» circumvent 
th. rlror l.y 'roding the mouuUlu *ldo was ««* nearly Umi.aated 

fatallv, for M. flogdanovitch slipped on the first detritus slope, *« w »* . 

rescued from headlong d»«wnt to the precipice by the timely aid of his companion. 
This mishap deckled him «u tempting fortune no more, luit to rv.um ths way be 

had «o«.r, r.o the Malgomlmh and TakhU-korum rase. . . 

UU second attempt to crow tho Yarknnd-daria was equally tresuoeesaful, aml he 
then teamed from the inhabitants that tlir only swaoti of the yoar when this valley 
WM accessible for burs* and rider was the winter, and that in summer and autumn, 
mA erm at the Tillage* of Plbl and Kiuerab, could it* stream bo a«M. Above 
pad, visited by Grombchefsky in 1688, there are t» settlement- aloag the Y trWI- 
dana. Ruins of former vUiages may ho seen • oeaaloually Tot instance ■» Iib^eWb 
on tho Ikaar-demh alert Its eonflmmee with the \arkam.-dana, a place whirr., 
tlure hail rrnct been Irou smelting works. M. llogdanovucb dal cold.sc.vvcr Jo 
ex** locality whence the iron ore. a brown ironstone, had been obtained, but tho 
clay schists in the neighbourhood wore found to be highly charged with ferrugmoos 

,hL at Ish-vlebeb. sod the abundance of Iron has. to 

uritriaated tho names Raskcm-Jaria, from ras-much and Knu rom». In tM» jwrt 

. f its course the over discloses to view mslanmrpliie deposits of iron ore m J 

much dinturlml rchi.ts ..f the Devimian series. Tho Arab 

eighth to the rlevtulh ccuturies, and especially Edrwi, mention that Intern . ru k - 

suptdled the Western Mohammedan world with iron end iron-ware. At the pnsen 

day. however, only one of the mines of this brown .touatoiie, situated m the mountains 

south of Yimghi-liisor, It worked. _ ^ 

These mountain. aligning tin. Kaakwwleria also abonnd m jade 
«f th- fcc, Shanut, ou the northern slope of the Kucu I,non, was vlwud by -'F 
vitdn Copper ia found at tho eonflmmee of thr Yanghi-dawaMU and Twh- 
Kurgao-sti (Head waters of th. TUr.ab). and the metal obtained U mrotoh 0® 
traveler had ,.o opicrtunity of visiting this or the copjvr-mim. of Kucha and 
Urumcld, known only by hearsay report. The eoppaMninwof 
Alum aud Urumchi, were known in wry early times, and were mentioned by Heen 
Thasng, as well a* hud, snlphur and alum. These mineral deposit. ^ 
of la thr history of the eriltr Han dynasty in the fir>t oentury. au.1 B^ovltoh 
considers th* numerous trace, of copper smelling otwcrrul by him ““ 1 “* 
pre-historic ago and jxaaibly to tho great migration of me« fmm «■» » *"* 

The valley of tho Yarkand-daria, neat Iah-deUdi, « wupusUrclj M™ 
diagonal or trar„T«rw with mspect to th. mountainchain* u “ lhL 
tk« Yamdii-dawan n»d. howtvor, U widen*, and ia evidently longitudinal. Thjiml 
putursze ia abundant it is never visited by the inhabitants of the Tbaab Rasm, 
-.vimdrrsd Uin Kanjutla. These marauder, make their appearance m winter, descending 
from ll« MttaUgh Range, where they leave Ihelr Bocks and herds m soma P‘«*■ 
security while they thenu«lv«i ascend by the TakhU-konnn to the valleys of U- 
Pakhpu and ChUhsho to collect uibuts In tbe diapw of cattle and money, fou. 
yean hail elapsed since their hut apjwarancr. 1 he inhabitants liave como to tegan 


• ed. of Ritter's • Ask.' E. Turkestan, ed. by Grigmkf, 11. 235. 
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tliJ» tribute m .MgaUwjr, and collect it ihtmHilves in readiness for th* Kouluta, 
who are jo much i Iren led, that It was with greet difficulty that Bo^Unurilch could 
Lire men at Paklrpu to go with him to the Malgmu-baab. 

The point whore lie struck the Yarkand-darkt la tutue distance above lTp.-,«!ig. 
vintctl by Grombchiifaky, nod a loug way from tho source* of thit river in the 
Muilagh Range, judging frera the fart that the mol tel glacier water does not reach 
I ih-detail before the morning. The wxircn* of the Yatkand-daria ham been 
described by the Brother* Solilagiutwcit; Gmmbchrfaky crowed the Taghdwulash 
(I>angnlc-ha«bl height* of tho Muetagb, and Tounghiuhond explored tho now 
aluttdonnl Mn»tujl. Paee, no that mry little remain* unexplored of thU ranee, 
except wlitre the Yarkaud-daria Uke* a *harp tum to the esUwsrd. This particular 
locality U absolutely unknown. 

Tl"> twr> head-streams of the Yarkand-daria, the Raskcm-daria and the Tagii- 
dumbaah-doria, unite Mow the Tillage of Ktuerah. On dune Ifltb K-jcdonovitch 
obasrmil the second of these rivers to be smaller, narrower, ami (hallo wit at 
Kusorah than tha llaakcm-daria at tsb-debeh on August 27 th. Cu for innately 
txt ®nUmpcran«.tii olocrnitioai were male, and therefore no positive concilium:* 
could Us fonued- The Yarkand-darin U the chief rimrof Extern Turkestan • It* 
coorw l* upward* or 1300 miles Inn- and tlu determination of its *onrets hi an 
interesting geographical prelihrm. 


On August dOlb, M. T-griannvitch and hi* party reached Pakhpu. afuir Uueo 
hoa*y day*' marching «o foot, extricating their worn-out horse* with great difficulty 
from the rocky drill* of Malgum-haah atnl the detrita.v-eoromi *)opn* of Takhta- 
korum. Pnmi Pakbpu two long marches over tho lahekat (aUnil 11,000 fe* 
licnt they lad to nip* the Ww) ami Ak-konxm Passas brought them to Expedition 
t imp. hi ulmttam days of Itinerary they had gun. ago milM Ther Us|| , ^ lfm{ 
the orography of tbo region viiiltri. and had found that In this part of the Hum 
1 non the range* change from a X.E.-S.W. direction to V.W.-S.E., formic.-' an arc* 
III* uumhee of jsal, and groups mowed together to the east of Tskhu-Kornm an i 
in other parts mail* it ImpouihU to have . correct fck» of tbe orography, the 
ramiHcatwa* of selenite chains ,„d their tatcrWimt. Thu Coo exnUirw Uie 
aWnoe of any definite local nomenclature. Tho mountains are called after th* 
rivers flowing taker them Pakhpo-fogh, Chikiuho-lagh, a«*a-t* c h. &c v _ 
after the passes (raklita-kiirum, Kulttm-hsgh, An.), wirtwUme* evrn after rilMt- 
aud it uot uafrcimmily happen* that a mountain obtain* .iiifcnmt names Mm ,i,» 
Inhabitants of twparato valleys. Combmcl with this oluracterietic ut tie 
Uin* ta the eampbiu absence of longitudinal valley*. Ketrir aii have either . 
diagonal or traiuversa direction with reference to the axis nf th,. chain*. 

*4- "M ,h “ Wl ‘ribnUrire of the Tixnah. Pointed peaks, grmtp. of faered 
•uimults, now and again a wrii-lvfiend snowy chain, the prenUfai Mm of ita 
valley* with their much lower aligning hUh, these are gtmeral feature* of th! 
nanorama. Toward* the west, however, where the direction ehangre to X \V * y 

-r ch T Th " Chnp ’ B ' 1 Ktllan ,low dloinct ImUndlS 

v»l.rya between the *o/wy range* of Kulmu-laghla. Takhta-korum, ami Kukri J 
tbs wieond of these form* the watershed between the basin* of tbo Tbrnah *cl 
Yarkand-daria. South-east as far a* YttgfaMawtt thr mcmnUiu* .ppear a*‘I 
very lofty snowy mare, feeding the sonresa of tho Tbmab (the Yan-hh* «TtV u 

n.ta«-»—»*—. Jtaata ^ *i. LToiSrftu 

niTiBta'^r r i iv a. w* «i u LS 


1 hare raily mmtianoi fa thi* short jnprr a few of the 


topographical result* of 


nuc monthit nEcoaa 01 

the I’eritof Expedition. The observation* mode w«o «f tk* BK “ ! T * ne ' 5 kbJ, and 
|j*r« thrown much tight on th» mineral and other resources of the region* viiitad. 
Among three, «r««ial attrotton is drawn to the part taken by Hie poplar fcratom 
Eattcrn Turkratau iu protecting the fertile tract* inim the ravages of •Mfut« raniln, 
and to the svstern of irrigation adopted by the inhabitant*, who alb'* their holds to 
remain coated with toe during winter, in order to ensure an early mpjdy or moisture 
in niring for cultivation. The jade quarries and deposit*. and the different kind* "• 
this stone, precioua to the Chinaman, are noticed at some length, and the Infi.nr.atton 
onllectrd supplement* the cboervsilous ol thu Brothora SchUgintaeit atnl tlio late 
IV. Stoliexks. A separate chapter traat* of the guhl plaeera and the manner of 
working these, celebrated since the Utno of Herodotus 

It is worth while r emarking that. In M. Bogihumvilch’s opinion, the only chance 
of penetrating into Tibet Bom the north-wort i* by tramllmg on foot,withowt any 
heart* of burden, the necessity for taking forage for these increasing their nmnlier 
without any advantage molting from them. lXmkoya, of course, would be the meet 
Hrrvkwable, anil he recommend* making a (tar. from Karerai, wherei anima r, 
(utrolles, anil men may be obtainod. Water ia alway* procurable under the surface 
in low .pot* between the range*; and. If thl. should fall, mow-storm*, of mch 
frequent occammcn era in July, wmthl aupply all that waa necessary. The best 
maun for such an expedition, bo «ay*,U from July to September. But, on the 
whole, ho would prefer Ladak aa a hue, an rntranoe bring mario into ^ esteiu Tibet 
i-td Rod ok or TankfC, i>., by the route recently followed ly Captain Bower. 

In conclusion let me ray that the map to ill nitrate this paper 1m* been mn*t 
carefully compiled from evtry available tmuroeof Information, and ha* teen executed 
by Mr. Srhitrium, the Society’* draughtsman. 

Noth os the Mar.—We may add that the map refereed to above U part of tbn 
general map of Tilict, now in propuratlon for Uw Society. With this iiavc !<<n 
combined the surveys of Odooel IVrutof an.l V. Bogdiuioriteb, a* pubtiihed by tin. 
Imperial Rwwiati Ocwgraphical Sodoty in the IiPtttija and the * Memoirs of the 
Tibetan Expedition,* Tart II. Tbo yellow portnm* <m the m*p* Indicate sand. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

EXTBOPX. 

Now Geological Map of European Buraia.— The Rmiian Oeologiral 
Committee l a* Just pohli*bod a beautiful gwlrtfcsl map of European Roseci, in 
six sheets, on the wale of 60 verst* (40 miles) to an inch. The last gcohygicjil 
map of Riuala w«* compiled by Helmereen In 1873, and ia now old. ’Therefore 
tbt Committee, in oototniunoratlon of Its ten years’ existence, lui» pnrpared this 
map, which embodies *11 explorations up to date. 

The Black S«a in Pliocene Times. -M. Andnusof gives a wto m ftk 
subject In the Uullttin d* Ucad. Imp. dt* Seinstn dt St. PHtnlmrg (lr- , P- 
While it 1* generally agreed that tb* basin of ths Black Sew was sepiraled from th« 
ilwiitmarman in tire I*Uo«*oe epxli (th. .E^eatt being then dry land), ita o^twiritm 
at th*r tiitia ii rtiU a disputed Question. from tbo presence of bsnnatie ant 1 ont.*- 
deposita on it* shores, M. Aiidni»of has long held that some part at least was then 
covered by water, while the tratnro of the fauna disckmsl by certain dspoe.t* 
discovered by him In the Crimea leads him to cuncludo tli*t the area was oocopi 
by a large brackish lake, similar to those of the south or Russia. Thu view is 
supported by the dredgings carried out by the expedition of 1890, of which the 
writer was a member. The empty shells of hrackisli-watre spwdc*. wliich alooo were 
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brought np from Jetp walrr, differ (rein I boar of the pncmtl eit.unes, bat agree 
dowdy with tho*s of the Caspian, to which the buin probably lw» much 
iraemlilnr.ee. The question cf the mod* of formation of tha Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles L» difficult to decide; 1ml M, Androaaof inriim • to the opinion that 
they existed aa river-cLaujiols &* far Lack a« early Pliocene times. 


Cartography in Finland.-The Geographical Society of Finland haa lately 
taken decisive steps for th# conttructum of a reliable map of tbe country on a 
aufficleutly l*r*a ,eale. A specially appointed Committee haa drawn up an elaborate 
rvjxjrt which is now published in the* Sodety'a journal /canto (18ft2, No. 6). The 
rei«rt give* Snt a rerkw of the cartographic work hitherto done. The chief 
unlatul tot a map of the country i* contained m tlio parish maps on the scale of 
1 : 20,000, which were connccied together and redoced into map* of tho district* or 
ItiraiU (Kale 1:100,000). These tun;*, prepared by the Economical Surrey 
Administration, had, bower nr, no satisfactory roktion to astronomically or gocmetri- 
cwlly deu rmii.r.1 points, and the next task w» to make such determinations. Thee 
wen, made at sixty-six different station.-, sad with the aid rf tho data m> acquired an 
excellent general mop waa published in 1662-78, on the .cole of 1 :100,000, in thirty 
shoot*. On the otbt r iktc, tho Russian General Staff has nude for yearn put r ,rv 
awataU surreys and hn-eliings In Sooth Finland, riuious hvdrosrspbical mu™ 
Urn Ira prepared by the Administration of Ways and Commimkationa, and 
carious gtodotical and astrunoroicnl works, precis® levelling*, and geological 
maps hav-c also been completed. All the result* to obtained ore graphically 
irprrsnted on the mat* which Moroupmy tho report. Tho report next discusses 
tho degree uf arcurary of these different work*, in the general map thare are 
trrota of from T to 4', and ooeariooslly aa much as S' 20" in longitude, The 
disttmca Mwwoo aeparate station. are subject to error, of from 1 to 5-4 per cent 
of the d'Staiwa. The Khrme elaborated by tho Committee for further work 
Inc lodes, flr,t of all, a good trigonometrical system in addition to the not of the 
roerkiun measurement and tho un« accom]diahrd along the 60th twrallel Two 
line* r-f triaugulaticm of first-ckas t/umclc. crowing Finland from north tn south and 
two luma nimtiug wusl and east are therefore pmpoaed. They must bo smarted by 
a number of astronomical deteminatkma, and prod* levelling* hare to be matte 
along all railway*. These data will 1* used for tha construction of a fundamental 
map n I he «k of l : 20,000. a* far at losat as 6** N, wi.il* ti.« northern ,*»rU of 
Finland may 1st mapped on a smaller scale. Tho polyhsdric projection is advocate.! 
catih sheet of the map’ooverine <T of latitude and 12* of longitude. The armainuuent 
of a special Geodotica] Committee it insisted upon, all cartographic work to be 
bared in the future on the gv-detkal not work. 


Iforth-Gcrman Coniferous Forest*.— In a recent Iran- of /Wwitroy , tur 

ifmfsr.Wa lautlo-mmJ F.i/Wruurfr, Dr. V. nock examines the general the* 0 f ,K ft 
coniferous forents of North Germany, oanilning himself to thia section foe the present 
In tmhx to limit the reope of Lis enquiry. 01 the fir* specie, of conifer*, which atoms 
seem indigenous in the region, Clio yew occurs only in isolated lncalitire, while tho 
juniper hardly ffVwr com* continuous areas aa a tree. Tho limits of the extension 
..f th* three foreat-forming species, res broadly fruit, south-west to north-east non* 
1 ting found wild in th* extreme north-west. The pine has the widest extaLkm 

*WU® forTBW •«“" rwh «' 1 *‘ il > pv»uL The Norway sprue* mid 

Ik, jtfvcr-fir do nut extend far over th* plain, except | n Siieak, UfeBgiw Wo ™ 

|in.pcr%f h» ‘be WMmlairmcs porta. The anther devote* moat attention u. the ilo-a 
Of th. and gives a list of this- which hi. research^ prove meet 

pcoceedmg next to Investigate the limit, of distribution of th* 
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▼arlnti* species, u oomroml with that of llie pine. The result la to show a rs- 
umkabln sgrenmimtla thnciao of a Urge number, ami Dr. U<V k ooncludes that a ret I 
relation exist* U>tw*»n dir Isollng type and the asvxyatod specie*. In the caw of 
minr plant* whose inng» in Germany is wider than that of the plan, the general 
•ImtriWioii over Europe agree, more closely, ami it mcu likely that when (perhaps 
• •wing to a change of rtimatB, caused by tbo irruption of the ma into the English 
Channel) the p-'tir retreated (rota the north-wrat, other planu adapted themselves 
to the altered conditions, a une now dispensing with the shad* and forming bmsthi, 
while the Into form plant* sought the ehellur df deciduous trees. A map la added 
showing the distribution of the rariom epecirs of conifers. 


The Expansion of Vienna.—Tho Ute extension of the limits of Vienna, In 
TWcetaber, 1830, giro onoashm for a sketch by Professor UmUnft, iu the DcutseA; 
rtuniMuu, of tho gradual expinsiou of tho city from early times. The Important 
part played by Vienna os an ontpoet against various invaders from tho north and 
cart makes its history of special Interest, The seat of a Celtic nttlomcrit, when. In 
B^c. 15, the Homans extended their sway to the Danube, it became, mi,Ur the name 
imfiiJxma (Celtic Fiudbonn), one of a series of forte placed as a check on th« 
innads r4 tho barbarians to tho north of that river. From the ronsirches and 
excavations of Von Camcsina, Von Hausiab, fee., Jt appears that, though enlarged 
uniter various emperors, it remained confined within very nnmrw limits during tho 
Ifouun occapniion. Its imjortanoo centering in tho modern “ upper market 'near 
dm ihumU' canal. For some centuries after ths Human evacuation Utile definite U 
known. A Slav wltlument teem* to have been formed in tho neighbourhood, aa la 
indfaatod by tho Slav uamo uf Ih*. ndl applied ».. the city by a section of that race. 
II *g*t» conm into prominence nndet tho Franks, after the foundation of tho 
“ te ™ « « liarrUr to the inroads of the Hungarian*; and under tho 

nilcra of the lluuae of BulwnU-rg ehnrche* and monattetua lic-gsn to wring np, tho 
iim.t. hemg gradually extendi. unUI in 1282. when the .way of tin House of 
Hafoburg began, it had almrul reached tho limits of the •ubsMjiimil “ Jnnsr ritv." 
For wjtui centime* later little growth I* to be recorded: the dty Itself remain,d 
eemfined within iu foHifieatinrs, thongh at some distance outtido these Important 
anbnros aruH,. These, however, atl .uccttmhr.1 to the fismo* at the time of the 
r^ocma iurkiah Mcgr, in 1683, the thru rnlor causing them to be ilrstruyni t<> 
pmyetit tleir affording shelter to tho Invader*. Having soon sprang np lypiiu and 
rapidly increased, afhr tho drpsrtnm of tho Turks, they won. enclose.! within a new 
mm|art at tLe instance of Prince Eugene. when (1704) the city was threatened br 
too French and Bavarian* in Iho war ..f the Spool*}, Suce-ainn, the city thru 
a'Uir.tng » far greater six* than any previously. In 1858 Fraiids-Juectdi I., by his 
m.iir Oar the demolition of the walls of tho •* Inner city," rwni.Vvd what hsd bom 
» great check to expansion. To the right districts then forW, tire, more were 
ftunrxed m 1861 : while the latest extension In December, l&VO. Included an extent 
ul siHsnla latgsr than tho wh> le previous area of tbo city, srhich hereby goinej nlnu 
o u. i trfcts, and attained to the second place among European capitals foa extent 
th/tuit* ‘ CO ' CfUl ^ 1 TIU * UU * vc «hwriy shown an the map aooom|suiytng 

^'^fort^n-MailL-Tha first pnrt of a statistical description of Frank furl- 
im-Muie,, tiwraterl by maps, and dealing chiefly wilt, the growth and dutnbutiui 
' P 15 ! *°® ftn “ die iccupatluha of the iohabitants, tm lately lireu brought out 

,“*1”a‘, b !eT r ‘ if ^of, ,lW S ' a, “ ,r ‘ caI Office of that city. The population, which was 
T 11.4h3 ra 1817, am. untoi in 1«10 to 180,020, the iocreaM itaviug been 
«,*:< tui y mpiu of lato yean, though Sot above the average tor German towns, 
fto. L—Jolt 1893.] r 
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except timing Ike period 1873-60. Tie progress of housebuilding ii clwrly show* 
Uto Urge gconrel nap (which aim show* tho 83 official .litUions of the city), 
healths being iiluMrsted by diagram*. Noteworthy joluta nro the tendency to increaa* 
the r.tanUr of atony* In tire bouses, and the number of separate dwelling* ia a 
building. A companion of the numbrr of Lenses ia dificnml quarters of tha city 
in 1890 with that ia 1761 tbnw* that in tire Mul*U (th* must central portion) It 
lias slightly diminished, white in the Ncutladl (iho sono immediately surruunding 
the former) the increase lma been Croat. Iho spwdy diminution in density of 
population in succomlee zones, compared with that in other large towns, it 
remarkable, that of the ctmUe being unusually high. Counting only lb® area 
actually occupied by house*. one of the outer divisions (towards the suburb of 
ilomlrelm) iterate first, the reason bring the number of many-atoreyrd lodging- 
houses and the few butine** pniouia. 

ATBICA. 

Sir Gilbert Carter's Mission into the Lagos Interior.—The twite followed 
by Governor Carin'* party into th* interior wa» by way of A book a in, Ireyln, Oyo, 
Ihirir, and from thane* In the Niger. The return wo* over the «am- ground *# far 
u lionn, from which plaee the party tumid to the *outli-«art, mml passed through 
| Li run, Oresbo, Ed*, nnd Ibadan to Lagoa. During tire whole of the time, from 
J«n. 2nd to April tth, thn weather wa* faromrabl*, and thiroeh small-pox was rife 
In sum it district*, neither of the 6v* white mm were ill. Mr. Fowler, the s ur sqmr, 
who accompanied the mix-inn, carried four watches with him, nn.l during the whole 
of tbe Journty the greatest diKrrpanny between them was ten seconds. The 
poaStfon* of fifly-tcTon placet were fixed, and the surrey agreed at tha Niger with 
th* Admiralty chart. The latitude and fonritud* of many place*, as laid down on 
pcerwu* mat a, are considerably in rrror. which necessitates tome important changes 
in tbe mop now in conn* of construction by Mr. Fowler. The natives were, on tho 
whole, very friendly, and all th* country up tn the Niger was found to be thkkiy 
pjjmUld!, though numerous ruins of Jr net tod town* were noil with. 

German South wrest Africa. —At the tenth meeting of German gr .jraphen 
(Stuttgart, April 1893), Dr. A. ScbtmrA of Ilall* read a paper on lire op/graphkol 
and ft'ji'jgicil features of German South-weal Africa. He has foirnd that 
Dacunlaml ami Great Namaqualond—which arc composed of mountain ranges 
gradually ilopii'g down toward* the K alaha r i doaert—principally coniiit c*f two 
formation*, tia., id granite and gnrias, and ci th* so-called telde-mnuntain forma¬ 
tion. Tbe latter lorrus peculiarly-shaped candatono mountains, which are of 
ledimoutary origin. They usually appear in the farm of broad prism* atid 
truncated cooes, tud are pndwbly tbu renutanU of former uninterrupted plateaux, 
which haT* gradually disappeared through mnlun. Near Angra Paquette tha Taht* 
M<<udU:b9 commence not far from tho coast, a little cast of An*. and extend to the 
Huh film and It* tnhatarie*. Hire they form tho limb and Ilan-and plateaux. 
There mountain* consist not only of rewUinne, but also of clay allies, quamilos, 
eta. To tbe south extend tire plateaux of th* Orange Hirer. In Dnmiualand tho 
gnetes and granite format mas prevail, and tho Tallo Mountains gradually narr-w. 
As retards decomposition the Table Mountains are much less under tho itJluence of 
denudation than are the pram to and gnnire focmations. Winds, especially tho 
reutb-west winds near tho tout, ar* an important factor in forming and iruni- 
formitrg the orographlral feature* of Gcmum !feuth-w»t Africa. 

The Algerian Sahara.— M. G. Holland reports to tho Geographical Society of 
Ports the results of his work at Uam-lnifo] la the extreme south of Algeria, 
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mile* «mitli-eajit of El-frolo* in tho tipper part of Wod My* • UiUo before it* 
jnnrtlon with Wol TaaokkL An expnlitbn in 1881 On; * wsxradwrU in 111* bed 
•"if the ralley to the depth of 20 fret, 1ml liio yield of water was barely half a gallon 
a minute. Hasai-Inifrl i» not nrar any of the c* reran routoe, but it i* one of 
the atrategia point* between El-Gvlna and Intalah. A letter from BMUtdea 
(January Ib’th, 1836) report* that tli* horingi at Ilaial-Ialfol were proceeding with 
gnat «m* In a aofl toll, but that no tract of water was found at a depth of 114 feet. 
Si. Rolinnd, wliiln protesting against the idia* funned by tbo *ureM* of provioua 
Wings at Wol Rir, Worgla, and FJ-Golea, coneidura that FIa«i-!nif«l b oca rf tl i- 
beat point* to •elect for these experiment*, Inti be doe* not think a flowing supply 
can bo got unices the borings on* extended to a depth of 1000 feet. 

Commercial Condition of S a akin. — From the report on tbo trade and 
■xnmraerce of Suakin for 1832 recently imuod, wo loam that daring the year there 
wa» a doer rev In the Import trade with tlw exception of limber, while the expert 
trade bad largely Increased, The exports from Stukin Inr-ludo gam. senna, tho 
bo*i quality of which oomca from tbo north (near Rows rah), mother-vif-pcarf, 
found near Mena ilolaib (let. 23“ N.), whore also pear I* arc rccarianally obtained, 
ivory, ami, for the first lime for many year*, cotton, although of an Inferior quality 
to that grown in Lower Esrpt, the .treater purtinn of which wa» exported to Egypl 
and India ia an nocleaned condition, that seat to other countries being char,el 
by band in Suakin. The Tuksr cnliiratiun U impendent ujon the courae of tho 
Daraka flood, wldeb commence* at the end of July or beginning of August. A larg* 
quantity of salt was alio extracted last year from the tak-pans at Rawirili 
(l»l. 21® S'.). the greater part being sent b> Rumbay. Mineral* bar# been found in 
tho mountain* <’f Krkuwuit, a* al*» in tho £rh« Mountain* to tbo north. Suakin 
rao ua* • land-lacked and commodious harinur, approached by * narrow part**go 
between the reef*, which require* great care in nasi,-aling. The present population 
of Suakin ia estimated at about 11,000. Tho principal cultivation ia the mrloo- 
pLuit; the date-palm U also said to grow well. Tho wild-fig grows at Suakin, 
Sinkri, and Krkuwrit. Rain b cai>l to have fallen last year ia July. The b>l 
season broke early in November. The mavimnm *hade-t8m]«r*tnre for the year 
sva* 114° Fahr., the minimum 66® Fahr. 

Type* of Fortification in Africa. — IV. L. IlG*cl deal* with thb (object in a 
rroent number cf 0/<Aus (r.vL 63, No. 6). Although sduia tribe* in Africa 
ft tire before their foe* to insecradble retreat*, aa a general ruin the Inhabitant* 
guard against hostile attacks by defensive moasumt. Three consist (1) in 
making access to their settlement* a* difficult aa possible ; and (2) in surrounding 
the same by preleetiva ramparts. The fomt-dad region* affr.nl the fullest aeopa for 
tho forme: nifthod, by eratcealtnani and dreuiUra* appreachos; harriers, pi All* ami 
•Ukre being used to make the approach dangerous to a foe. In open country 
village* are placed on steep hills, and the entrance* are modo ■* low and narrow a* 
pcesikle (ay. T*reta\ and eleaed by wooden door* barred on the inilda. SimouiKling 
ramparta may U either walk, pallaadr*. or hedge*. The fiat aw seldom of *iooe 
(rare instil.t>« are mentioned by Barth and other*). Clay wall* are the rule, and 
are farad chit fly in the northern half of ihe continent, which has been subject to 
frerign Influence, patiaadc*. etc., taking their place further wrath. Thom of Kuka 
are 20 fret htab. and those of Kano aa muck ta 65 feci. They are romrlimes 
dotilde, and owing in diminution of population or other cause*, a entailer *pnoe b 
wenrtimrs (-e In the cure of the capital of Itaghirmi) walled in wilhtn the original 
area, which way h*v» Included a wide extent of fin'd*, etc,, tb* outer wall then 
falling Into decay. Swcrel concentric circle* are senietimw sera, «q- c ally in Upper 
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poiscnou* Juice add. Ui tu rirectir«ncea, ins much used In 


llw map. * lran ‘ 1 *’ b »h® Lamb* country. Ilun Key* i. the cams <f lltcii 
capital. • Kundahungen,’ a. .piling to the grt*! range on the «tl of ILe Luflm, 
requires a non! of explanation. U strictly refer* to the top of Om mnge, which 
\m ft groat prairia itretchla^ oa to the Luapula, and moaiis * there at the pnurie. 


AMERICA. 


Documents relative to Behring'* Expedition — Tito Government *l» p 
Ctotetl Slate* having asked the Russian Guminuent to send to tho Chicago Ex¬ 
hibition all docuracuta “ relative to tbo J-mrnry of Captaln-Gmunandcr Vitus Behring 
m 17W-1742. doling which Journey Alaska «as discovered," the Ituasian anthori- 
tle» hat* ditto their l**t to discover such document* The report* relative to ihi* 
aaconA exprdliion of 1741, made on board the picket-W St. Prfer, omU evidently 
not ho in Behring’* handwriting *• ih» Blusirit-tit traveller dial <m Decetnbrr 8th, 
1741 (ox). Tie rejxrt was writ! on by Lieut. Wetted!, and, together with a tn.it • 
*n,l ih’ lug-bcwk of the St. Ttlrr . it tree forwarded to tho ilnssien Admiralty, w> wr!| 
aa tho report of CapL Oiirlkoff, »lm war in rxmmand of tha poekot-U.nl St. Pan/, 
umlor Behring. Wokwdl's reports wrre reccitwl aafoiy at the Admiralty, and 
hapfdly were Copied there tcvoral times , hut tit* orijiiuala ltav* disappeared. It ia 
auptowd that they were aent in 1754 to Irkutsk, whence they were forwarded in 
1T58 to Tobolsk. There they itmst lute Urea destroyed during the confiagretitm 
of 1788. A a to theoopbta, lh* Whiwlu;* iuvo Urea found: (l)T.toei.(ne»uf tha log- 
U>.k of the Si. Ptier fee tho jtwr 1741. and two copies of the tog-book of tho ho,l 
which waa built cm Ibhring's l»Uml from tha wm ked packet-boat, was a'a. named 
St. r*i*T, and reachod Prtn pathretk in 1742; (2) On* copy of the chart of Behring’, 
journey to lb* American cud!, annpekd ftutn W»ksell's report, coined from tho 
origitai in 1744, and compared witli it in 175!; arul (*) Throe eopioa of ClirikofTa 
tog-book of the St . Pout, for 1741 and 1742, and cue copy of his Journey to the 
Amurican coast and to (to linns'• Island. Mwfnr, in different bind to., various 
documauta aigiwd by Behring, Chlriknff, and ..thor number, of the expedition, wet* 
discovered. They reUto to tho building of the two bulls, tho Si. Pelrt and St. fW, 
at Okhotsk. The cbiof document la CbirHwft's report on hi* journey to tiie American 
oaat, and an alntract from Wakull’a r*js;*t .n the a*me. The last of Behring’* 
reporu was s:gi»d >« August 2snh, 1740—the prat captain expressing his euofi- 
dr-wc its being able to tosra fur Attach* with tiie first proper wind. All these 
docnmi’uta bare heso tent to Oiicsgo, u getbw with a |trijticd memoir, in English, 
■unaring up the matter, and cnotatnmg aUtroct* from the report*. 
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Dr. Carl Lumholz's Decent Eesexrehes in Northern Mexico— TV 
tint munWr for the present year of the Itullrtm of tho Amttkan Geographical 
Society contain* a letter from IV Carl Ltimhulx, tu which be give* a brief account 
of hi* recent ethnological rosea rc he* among th* little-known Tarahumaro Indian* of 
Northern M*xico. The** interealiug |«ople are fur the moat port cavo-dw-tllcw, 
although not Kjiputuitly nktel with the c#to anil cliff-dweller* of tho Guitiil 
States.' They lire In tho barrancttt, which resemble gignnttc cracks frurn Sf«0O to 
4000 feet deep, which traverse thn Uhihuahtta p^rti.n of the Siena Maim from cast 
to wait. They appear to b* entirely untouched by Spanish influence, aul follow 
their own primitive hahita ami custom*. They aro said to be extremely timlii, 
a mall la stature, but well-formed and muscular, Tory actin', and aW" to endow 
axemen. Ou hia recent return from the birder, towards the Slate of Durango, 
IV. Lnmhuix ascended tbo Cem> de Muiuore in the southern netghbourhixxi of 
Guadalupe y Cairo, probably the highest mouatain in ( Uihuuhiis. At the time i*f 
writing be was then ou hia way to Nabogmnie and Balcirigame, whore the lepehuanes 
Indians hvo, and from there ha intends to extend his researches to the numerous 
barrooms and arreyos (strroma) that trireme the western part of the Sierra to the 
north, where the must primitive Tarahumarcs are (o he found. 

POUta EE jIOXS. 

Dr. Nansen's Polar Expedition. — Dr. Fridtjof Kan^-n with the mrmbai* 
of his cxpeiiiliuii sailed in the Fnt m from Christiania at half-past twelve r.M. on 
Saturday. June 24th. l-arpe crowd, lined the quay*, and bade th* explorers a 
hearty farewell. Tho expedition, as is known, intend* to attempt to eras* the 
North Polar area by making for the New Siberian Island*, and getting into a current 
winch Dr. Nansen be Here* drifts arrow the Arctic region in the direction of 
Greenland. Tba From will call at Bcrgun anil one or two other ports in Norway 
for the purpose of taking In anppliea; iihc wQJ be provisioned for fire yean- W hat- 
vvlt may be thought of tho thoorin* oo which Dr. Nanacn ha* baaed hi* plans, and 
however foolhardy the venture may appear to many, avirjxmo must wish thcao 
woe thy Aiwootiihmln of the hardy Norsemen of yore tho auoceaa they dcstrvr. 

The Antarctic Whaler*. —-The Bala n a and Jain return*! to Dundee In tho 
lwgmning of June, well-laden with araUhine and oih The report* promised hy the 
captain* tod surgeons have not yet reached the Society, bat thoy are expected to be 
ready for publication in next month's Journal, Until tbo full reports reach n* it 
would be inadvisable to give an opinion a* to the geographical value of the ol.-rr- 
vatiana mail* The Itahnu* did not apparently crow* the Antarctic circle, but tho 
numerous « k«*rehit witn Jh. IV. G. Burn Murdoch, tho artist who accompanied 
her, will doubtless be a valuable contribution to oar knowledge of the aorwry of the 
southern ice. The Active appears, from the newspaper report*, to have dune a 
little exploration,and bar esptsin, Mr. Ilobcrtson, believes that bo disoovored new land, 
to which he h - - given names, token mainly from the neighbourhood of Dundee ami 
tbo owners and managers of the whaling vreseD. No positions bare ■* yet been 
mad* public. Dr. ItonaM, on tbo Act ire, and Mr. Broca, on th* Balm*, took a 
number cf photograph*, ami miirondigiral wloervat lima ware carried on whenever 
Hi* captains cuusideru! that it would not hinder the primary object of the voyage to 
permit them. Collections of plant* and animals were also made by the surgoons 
subject to the soma restrictions. 

GEHEXAI. 

Bailw&yi &i * Test of Progress.— An extra bulletin has bean issued fnxn 
the Census Office, Washington, prepared by Mr. 11. IX Adams oo tha railway 
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p. l^. uf Uia wwld in 1890. The bulletin eoniain* tabks of statistics and mulls 
reduced to diagrammatic form. From lb»e statistic* Mr. Adam* not** that out vl 
a total U 370,281 nutta U railway for the whole wild, Korth Atucncw aul 
fcnjvpe claim 319,801 mile*, and even th* mileage of Alia, South A meri ca, Africa, 
and *—«-<«■'• u doe to European eflbtta. fie observes also that Engiuh-*i*aking 
peoples are rcspoii&iblo for the construction of more miles of railway than all elhui 
peoples combined. The United States contains lt>U^>97 miles of railway #, w-tit ly 
half that of tha whole world; no other country has progressed so rapidly in the* 
nufeel, new railways being often demanded by tha necessity of opemng up Und 
briar* settlement vuu pcwsihle. For ills total mileage thr United Stats* raatly 
heads the list; then . urns Germany (25,900). Frame- (22,M0), Great Britain 
(19,959;, and Bursa (19,728); Pa»in with 11 coming last. In tegatd to railway 
ani’tsge p«t 100 square miles of ares, Belgium tomes nisi with 28;23 mdo* of 
railway; Great Britain (10-42), the X'ctbcrland* (UJ-72), sad Grimany (12-44) 
follow; the United States emus* eleventh with 6-51, while West Australia, which 
hsnls th* list of t-H-ag* In pro|«rti<m to inhabitants, has only 0 03 mile of lilt* to 
, ttry 100 wpusre milee of territory. Soutli Americo stand* mat as the moat Up¬ 
ward of all the continents claiming a Eutv-pean ciril-sstiitn; ilir average mileage 
per 100 square mils* of territory is only 0-24. In the table rc[«srnting tbo 
proportion of mile* of line per 10,000 inhabitant*, the Australian (Monks occupy 
the tint piste*—Western Australia baa 112-lib, South Australia 54*28, (iurensiatid 
C0-C9, 30-35, New Zealand 28-78, Culled Suit* 25-90, Tasmania 21-83, 

1.-070. Gnat Britain is twenty-thinl on the list with 5-17. The 
•rcotiil group of tables also Includes thrse diagrams, showing the growth of mthatgo 
ftuu 18CQ to 1800, the proportion to 100 square niiko, anil to 10,CO) inhabitants- 
They refer exJutmly to the United Suits, and to facilitate comparison the Stale* 
are dirided into ten groups. In the Xcw Eugland group more than half the present 
mileage waa reached by 18C0; in th» Ftcnsylvaitun group the mileage Las 
increased with equal ra[iidity during each decade since 1860—this regular increase 
p,.ing d iv» u> increasing trans-cunt mental traffic recking an outlet to foreign 
couatriaa. The Southern and Gulf State* show a gnat increase during 1650-1600, 
and again between 1880-90, showing Iww the war arrested internal improvement in 
the south for nearly twenty years. The group tributary to Chicago and St. Louis 
barn 'mowed more rapidly each decade. They now contain Cfl.500 miles of line, 
while in 1870 there were little mure than 1600 miles oonetructcd. Th* extreme* 
in prop*turn to area are the Ohio group (30-93 milee of lino to carry 100 «quaro 
miles of country) and the Californian group <1-G1X In regard to inhabitants, the 
Wyoming group has C8 ™lb* to every 10,000 inhabitants; while for the wboh 
of the United Stales the average is 20-66 as sgsinst 3-84 for Europe. So denbt 
this difference is largely dun to the greater density of European populations; but 
it also points to superior energy on the [*rt of tha Americans, since in tha Stale* 
there are 5'5l r'0<* of line tu every 100 square milts of land, and for the whole of 
Eurojw the percentage is only 3-62. 

Origin and Distribution of Cannibalism.—While soma writer* bam 
attributed the origin of esnnibaliem to religious motives, ll. Henkcniue (DraiaAr 
HutolttXau, voL xv., p. 348) oouahiere that hunger was the original incentive tu the 
practice, which was afterwards [*ir*i«Ud in from choice, the superstitions and 
religious aspects being later development Cannibalism stems to have pre¬ 
vailed to a considerable extr&t among th* |timhive inkaUtanls uf Europe, and 
still more hi America. The fact that cu traces of it have Urn found Mating 
to paleolithic times, while the lower animals rarely devour their own 
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Motak ««iu to show lhat a certain degree of tuUUIgew* w first sH al nr.1. 
(With this may bo couipnrod the remark of 1W«1 that the cu.L.«u i. most 
proriltint amor* trite. di.tinguLW by a txUln «odd “ ^ 

Mccbuttu.) An enumeration U given of tho venous cannibal trite, la dtfimnt 
uaartra. of tfc« world at tLo present da.v, tLo proteU. nwttr. fat nwh eras being 
Indicated. While instanoei of rewrt to tuman f«Ji ai fool In tim« of futilne ara 
widely diffused, the moat common motive reema to l* the well-known anpcratUm 
l La: Iv eating the Lean or other j*rt of an «m«my-to width the I*«rice U often 
restricted — Li* prowow Is acquired. The altnutt entire frredon of Cmdlnental AaU 
from the rice Is noteworthy. In Polynesia and In Central Am,tire it eccura meat 
freon rally in connection wtth rcligIo,ia litre. In the former region sprejal preference 
la erven to the eye of the victim. Dunum eacnfirw, however, do not a. ways lead te 
cannibalism, e*. not m Dahotni. While in many <=»— of 

especially is roten, Uii. was viewed with abhorrence among the Mactu, " h " 
forbade human fl«h to woman. Many tribe* that were formerly addicted to Ur- 
sirc hare sow alundoned it, principally owmg to the spread of Chnatianity. 

The Ruaaian Geographical Society'. New Undertakinga-l)un.. e the 
preaeut summer the Rurenm Geographical Society t* sntduig ont the fcdmrit* 
expeditions:—Proftawr Kroteff will pureue the oro-gcdoglcal exploration of Um 
western .lopes of the Ursla In the southern part U Term. Ihe frn thtr .Italy of the 
great magnetic anomaly at Ulelgnwd (Kumk) will be continued by Mr. Redd. 
M. lver*n will make u retire of pendulum measurements about Moscow, where a 
remarkable disturbance ha. been noticed, mid M. Sokoloff will tab' t.w Soemty. 
•smdulna apparatus to Berlin and ran., in order let Ur to connect the Busmm 
measurement* with three made In Wcalem Kutupe. Herr KriUdra will make 
marantic wear moment, in Sooth Russia. In the domain of ethnography the 
chief expedition will be that of MM. Utwnlur and Liapunoff, who will visit rarioo. 
provinces of Hurt and North-East Rtmia to collect folk-lore document., and 
•ururv M. Dubrutvocsky will begin the study t.r Iho manner* and language of the 
Taigunre of Smolenak. MM. Wolter, Ilinkon, and lVgodrn will cradmne their 
Lithuanian rtudie.; MM. 1‘yevin and Lyedwff will nuke eihnograpUcal resaarehra 
in Oknetz, and M. 1‘ercts in the Government „f Sh Petersburg, 1 be two great 
expeditions of M. Potanin In Wcat China, and MM. Robororeky and Wufl h> 
Tibet are the chief undertakings in . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Oflioyrnpky of Geographical Nam*. 

ILaucnn, Jfiy 27 ti, 1803. 

In the May nnmter of The VayrupUtal Journal was piblohed a very abW 
review of my pamphlet on this subject, by Lifut.-Coluno! J. C. Dalton. Though m 
must pii fif thf — iif oiy jirojoittli lwl been tendwtd vny accurately, \ ittt 
are some rchrondcrsUniUns* which apjwar grave enough to render a few corrections 

luccmrj. 

Tage 432, Principle B., m*./, instead of “ disregarding," “ preserving, 
rage 433, line 12 from beluw, omil * , or aspirated.” 

Hid. Rula 5, mid, “all that bean on traditional orthography must be given 
with large initials, thi phonetic rendering with email ones. Thu., for v ram pie, 
Kiyvf (Sum), KoUlusu where the word in bracket, show, lira traditional 
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.•rthrcvaphy, Mai Kcw (lyu), CbUU (tOtiJ, Out* OhS-uta), wbem It give* the 
pronunciation,' 

Page 43t. link- 7, C„ rco.7, M when their caumal omission trill not romlor iho pro- 
n uncial ion untwrogahwhli-, Imt only Uas ma" Tin m-m of this proposal is, that 
«o must exjKCt on omianuu of these rigns in publication' uf Ism scientific character, 
such as newspaper*, etc. 

Pegs .135, Itulp 10, ?wi/f “ iuJisjuimWe only "; awl for “ would be used,' read 
“misht lie omitted." 

Ibid- link 12, fur “ fpRiking ■.•enerally," read “ whenever transcript ion «* aimed 
at * (trie, in ease* AM reaervod for the historical orthography hy Rule 1). 

I axn far from being an authority in phonetic*. My object was simply to aaaiat 
in the general IrjtrrdueUmi of thr system of the Royal Geographic*! Society and 
ulbrra derived freon it afterwards, hy a uodeat rp-adjurttnml of it un the leak of the 
doctrine of aoanda. Surely phiuwticuu like Mr. Sweet and Mia* Sonnies and oilier* 
will judge my ryitcni a Tcry crude and purely practical one, and such it muat tie for 
tits given pan<«e. It suffices, if it ia not a fata* one. It doe* not diffirmliate any 
*.:und, or group of sounds, which is not already cloariy Indicated on most of the 
riming European darts for wnr part of the world, only it aims to tnako auch 
draignatums genera! for all parte, o»/>ir os /Acre exist* no wrll-atablitlud hidoruat 
titkyraphy «a /kmu« UtUrt, In view of tbs Innumerable elisting ayrietna at 
trmnacriptkin it takra tbs rules of thr Royal Geographical Society a* a firm bans, and 
the Imjxovcmsm*, which it |av>poaca cm thane, ore relatively few and Car frvm being 
naupllcalel and ideal, In ipsitiog geographical names from 'Western Euro;*, I do 
not propose any change m their historical «(elhng, but only, fur school-books, etc,, 
the audition of their pronunciation (in bracket*, with email Ini tial* ), «n.l the 
aduptiun, for tbit purpuoe, <d the sun/ system, which Will 1* a/lopud for the writing 
<■! African, etc., name*. It t* clear that this would facilitate the introduction of a 
more oottccI pronunciation of grognphie name* in schools, and among the educated 
puhiic in general. 

De. W. Karresi. 

The Editor of The Ortymphical Jmtnal. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1892-93. 

Special Genera/ XtMing, April 24th, 1803.—Tho Right Hun. Sir 
Moi’ststuabt E. Grant Derr, Q/C.U, t.rui., President, In the Chair. 

’1 Ml Meeting was ouem.uml by the Council by the Cbllowh. noUce, wLlch waa sent 
to all Fellow > in Great Britain :— 

The Council give notice that a Special General Meeting will l* held at 5 rj*. 
[subsequently altered to 4 M r.W.j on April 5Mth next, in the Hall of ths University 
Lcodon, Burlington Gardens, W. (by permission of the Penal*), the Right l fn n . 
Sir Mount a Inart E. Grant Duff, ttxa.fa, r.n.s.. Am, Prerideul, In the Chair, fa, 
cotiridor ths fnikiwing proposal, which has bren made hy Admiral Sir E. lu-lctkil 
and five ether FelliM**, iu aooordance /rill. Chapter V., Section 2 of the 
Regulations 

“That the follow in • uew HegnUilom I* added to the mtuting JU-ulation* 
of the Society, namely, Chapter II, Tara. 5*. ljvliaa may !>: vketed as 
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OrdL ary Fril'ir*. but shall not le eBgibfe to serve on tLe Council or In any 
of tbo Offices of tbo Society.' 

“Chapter VII., Interpretation Citnse:—‘Wherever required in these 
Regulation. or the Apiwulix then t.\ words importing the masculine gender 
only shall include the feminine gender.' ** 

(Sigued) I). W. Fnt-iiriiii.D. 

II. Sexbouil 

T'u* first new Regulation was moved by Ailmiral^Sir I'l Inglr field, anil seconded 
by General Sir Owen T. Burnr. 

The following amendment wus prop*wed by^Lrad Aberihare, and seconded by 
GrnrmI R. Strachey:— 

“ That all the words in the Ilesolulkm juit moved after ‘ Follow*' be left out.'' 
Tlib was negatived by H7 to 105. 

Admiral Sir F.. lugiofield then withdrew both the Resolutions uf which he bad 

given notice. 

An amendment to the original Resolution wit* mortal by Admiral J. Holliday 
Cavo to tlio billowing effect 

“ lit. Ladies may be elected as Honorary Fellow* of the Society; 

“2nd. That the cumber of the Honorary Fe'luwt may be tnerraoed from forty 
(tbe pirateut restricted number) to one hundred.’* 

This was seconded by Mr. William Coward, but was withdrawn. 

The President thereupon stated to the Meeting that, in view of the remit of thi* 
rote that had been takrn, ha sho ild think it hi* dntv to advise the Council to 
refrain from tlio further election of huliea. 


Tie Aanirrrtary Mr'tiay, if ay 29th, 1893.—The Bight Hun. Sir 
MopjmrruAiiT E. Giust Durr, o.c.*.t., r.ma, President, in the Chair. 

At tlio commencement of tlio proceeding*, the Honorary Secretary (Mr. Docotai 
W. Fn&umui) read the rules which govern the business of the Anniversary 
Meetings; the minutes of tint last Anniversary Mewling, May 23nl, 1892, those of 
the Special General Meeting* of November 28th, 1892, anil April 21th, 1893. 

The President next appointed Ur. J. S. l»rsense and Mr. It. A. McLrsN 
scrutineers for the ballot about to toko place. 

The Annual Repxin of the Council wo* then presented and taken aa read. 

REPORT OP THE COUNCIL. 

The Cbunril have the pleasure uf submitting to tbe Fellows tbo following Roport 
"u the general and financial condition of the Society 

Mrmhmhip ,—The question of electing ladies a* Ordinary Fellows was considered 
by a Special General Meeting on April 21th, when it was dodded in tho negative 
by a cmiaUvrabU majority. The Council regrnl this vote (unieia hereafter reacindsd 
by a tiuueral Meeting) a* conclusive against any further election of bulu» iu Ordinary 
Fellow*, without prejudice to tha rl.itsi of those already elected. Thry oomdder 
that, under the circumilancrv, all the legal ex|«nsea Incunoi in connection with 
thu importaot question may equitably be defrayed by tho Society, and they have 
accordingly provided fur their being »•> defrayed. 

Tlie number of Fellows elected during the year m.liug April 30th, 1893, was 
32i5, not including 22 ladies, and throe Honorary Corresponding Member*. Iu tb« 
pravlou* year, 1S91-93, the total elections auumnlod to 193, and in 1899-91 tho 
number was 237. Our Icwi hare beta, by diiilb 80 (beside* 2 Hiuxnry Coma- 
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fcauling MetnUre), by resignation 44, and by removal on account e( anrxri of 
MiWriptiuo C8; making an Increase for tbo year of 144 mala Fallow* l*aidc« 
23 UkUhl la th* year 161)1-32 rhere «u a dccreoao of 23; In 1890-81 an increaav 
of 64. Tbo total number of Fellow* on tbo Hat (exclusive of iluuorary Members, 
but Including Udiw)ou May 1st waa 369 L Tbi.ro Las been no *ueb Increase ainco 
1675, whun tbo net addition* reached 202. 

Finance.—As will bo won by tin annexed Balance Sheet, Urn total lust Income 
fc* tbo Financial yaar ending Drexraler 3lst, 1892(U. etcluaitoof balance In band) 
wu* 929W. 16*. 7J., of which 7007/. omaUted of entrance-fc« and iubaeriptiona of 
Fellow*. In tbo | re vital* year, 1601, the total net tncuiun «n 63221. lOt. &L, 
^rut the amuunt of subscriptions, At, (1007/.; In 1600 the two total* won 
$631/. 16*. 2d, and 7053/. respectively. 

The tat expenditure for tbo past year (no. exclusive of balance tn hand) 
waa 0012/. 7*. 5)6. The net expeodtturo Hi 1601 was 8171/, $*. W.J In 1690, 

8216/. S* 10«f. . 

Tbfl Finance Committee of the Connell have hrld, aa usual. M cell tigs during tbo 
yrar, supervising tbo account* of the Society. Tho Annual Audit was held <»i 
Awil 14th last, the Auditors being, on behalf of tho Council, Sir Raw*® W. 
ftair.oo and S. W. Stiver, E*q.. and on Uhalf of th* FeUowa at bug-. K- 0. Tudor, 
Ft] .and J. Duncan Tbumacm, E*q The cordial thanks of the Council abd Fellow# 
an doe. to tbcaa gentlemen tor having freety .ioroced their valuable time to this 
important task. At the cad of their labour* tho Auditors drew up the following 
Report to tbo Council 

JwJUori Report .—“ Tl.o Auditor* appointed for the examination of the Account* 
of tho Hoyai Geographical Society for tho year ended December Slat, 1892, barn 
examined the iklaocs Sheet submitted to them, and having compared it with the 
b*.k* and vouchers, have found it correctly stated and snil’mii nil) vouched. Tho 
Accountant has kept and rendered tho tame in the usual oomaumdablc manner. 

“ Tho financial result* of the year are in avery respect satiafarliiry anil encourag¬ 
ing. The receipts (9300/.) havo almost equalled those of 1690 (9532/.), which were 
exceptionally swollen by ths public reception uf Mr. JL M. Stanley on bla return 
burn Africa, and thsy bava exceeded either of tho years 1883 or 1601 by 1076/. 
Tho expenditure (9012/.) exceeds that of 1891 bv 841/., leaving a balance on 
December Slat of 558/., which is more than double that of 1831. 

H Ths iu tbo expenditure 1* distributed over the general expenses of tho 

Establishment (257/.), and tho mortmgs, B00/. Tbo latter is accounted /or by;the 
revival of the Annual Dinner, and tba Cunvenaxiune at South Kensington, and by 
Ihu MW arrangement* for the reception of Fellow* after tho Ordinary Evening 
liwtBgx 

“There appears to bo no reason to doubt that, looking to tho changes recently 
r .„t. is ike charge for Entrance Fata anti Life Composition*, such an Lncrease'of 
uxjsaaditure os that of last year will in future bo fully met. 

« p of th* jiu-pcce uf future eotnpatisan with the cost of Fublicatioos under tho 
recent change in their form it may be useful t. record the cost thereof and tho 
proceeds or and advertlsssaonD during the last three years, and It will be 
MUsfachwy to show that In the year 1892 lint inetaaee in the talcs and advertise- 
luual* Laa much more than covered the small increase iu the cort of production and 
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••TU. amors of Sutawipticn, -ndnul last year at 467L, bare increased tW. y»r 

558/ 

“ Tile Investments regain unchanged. The dsiaila follow 


Soraca. 


I).ivU bequtat. 

Mnndiin.r. l<o»i'ie*l .. — 

Gill Mrttuxiol .. 

I'oek Grout . 

Book bequest .» 

Trevelyan bequest .. 
Miscellaneous .. ». 


Nillun. 


Korth-Eastcro BalN ay 4 per Cent. Dobcntoiv Stuck 
Grout Indian Pumnjular lUilway 5 per Cent. Stuck 
Great Western Railway 1* per Ont-Stock(TharU bequest > 
London and Xurtk-Weefem Hallway 4 P« Cent Stock 

(Murchuun boqw***) . “ 

C, p.!»l.n Hallway 4 pwr Cent, PrcfercW* Stock 


Kew Zealand 4 per Cent. Stock 
Kanrcgian 4 per Cent. Bonla 
Hem Booth Wale. 31 per Cent. 
India Stock .. .. •• 

India 3} j*ir Cn"<> Debentures 
Consols. 


<t . • • 


Stock (Gill Memorial) 


44 •• 


„ (Peek fund) .. 

„ (Hick bequest) 

„ (TrwTclyun bequest) 


t t. *- 
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5 
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4 
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4 

£ 

1. 

d. 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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G 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

3000 

s 

2 

1000 

0 

0 

Ml 

0 

8 

510 

4 

0 

£21.418 

12 

4 


du ditvri. 


»T1h> present ralno of the above Stock wsa «titnaUd In March l«t at 
“7,069/. 12a. 3d., ahnwnng on incmard value of M31. 3*. '<*-. nllhout any c-au D o 

in the nominal amount. _ _ __ 

"Bawsos W. Batsos, 

“S. W. Sit. van, 

“ J. D. Thumbs, 

" E. O. Ttroos, 

** April 14M, 1893." 

A statement has been submitted by Sit I1 aw«ju W, IIawa u, tliowing lha pro¬ 
portion of Lift Composition! to Annual Subscription! In each of the Uat twmty-ono 
years, with a result that the amount in vested Lo» exceeded the amount whudi 
should properly bare been act aside during that period in respect of Ulo 
Compositions. 

Tbo following Balance Sheet and Statcmenl. showing the BeceipU and Expend!- 
tors of the SccUly front the year 1648 up to the present date, are annexed to Em 
Report of thl Auditors :— 
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PalUcatuax .—The monthly Proaodinp Imvo been issued with regularity 
throughout the year; the twelve numbers fo* 1692 form in" • volume or 926 pages, 
illustrated by 80 maps and IB il lustrations. The total cost of tbs edition of 5000 
copies (including 812/. Os. Sid. f.c free delivery to Fellow* and Inititatlons) was 
2759/. 5a 4id. Fran this U to be dot!acted the amount of 663/. 19s. 5<L received 
from sale of copies to the public and horn advertisement.*. The sum of 80/. 17a 2ef. 
was expended on * Supplementary Papers.* 

Library. —During the past year 70G books and pamphlets, in addition to serial 
publications, have been added to the Library; 511 by donation, and 165 by 
purchase; 300 pamphlete have been pnt in cover* by the Society *e map-moon ter, 
and 256 volumes hare been bound. 

The sum of 111/. 11s. 3<f. has been spent in purchasing books, ami lbs farther 
snm of 71/. Ss. In binding for Iht Library. 

Library Oataioyur .—Tho third supplement tn the Anlhora' Catalogue, oon- 
taxnlcg the titles of all work* added to the Library in tho years 1881-1890, bos 
been completed, and Is ready for printing, and a comprehensive Subject Catalogs? 
la in active preparation. All accessions to the Library are now indexed in thr 
Otoynphical Journal in such a manner as to present monthly a classified record of 
the meat recent literature in all departments of geographical science. 

Srirnlifie Pvrp>m Grant .—During the past year 21 intruding traveller* have 
received Instruction from Mr. Cotea in Practical Astronomy, In the Society's 
Observatory, and In route s u rv eyi ng with Lha theodolite, prismatic compass, and 
plar.e-tfthls, in the country, and 220 hours have been devoted to teaching. 

Instruments to the Tain* of 175/. Is. Cd. have bocn lent during the past year Co 
the following travellers:—Captain F. It. Msncssll, n.a. (Euphrates Valley, Pen is, 
Ac.), Mb 8a. fkf.: Mr. G. B. Grundy (Boeotb), 18/. 18*.; Mr. St. G. K. LlttledaL 
(Central Asia), 18/. 15s.; Mr. C. W. Campbell (Korea), 78/.; Lieutenant 
Oonlngham (Persia', 17 L lot. ; Captain U. W. Dowdiog. b.s. (Upper Amacocs), 

7t M.; 8ir Wm. Macgregor (New Guinea) 87/. 13s. Gd.; Captain H. Pkot 
(LS.C.) (Central Asia), 10/. 10s. ; Mr. J. C. White (Sikkim). 41/.; Mr. Bolwrt M. 
W. Swnn (South-East Africa), 65/. lit In addition to these, a special grant or 
instruments to the value of 1512. 10a. was made to tho Antarctic Whaling 
Expedition, 1892. 

The instruments lent to tho following gentlemen have been returned during the 
past year, with the exception of those winch have been tostMr. F. S. Arum 
(Central Africa), 1989; Mr. II. Ridley (Malay Peninsula), 1890; Mr. J. W. Wells 
(Haiti, West Indies), 1892; Mr G. B. Grundy (Borutta), 1692; Air. A. E. Pratt 
(South America), 1892; Captain F. R. Miunsdl, n.*. (Euphrates Valley, l\nia, 
Ac.), 1993; Mr. F. U Salons (South Central Africa), 1838 ; Mr. W. M* Conway 
(Himalayas). 1892. 

Tho following is a list of travellers who still hare imtrumrnU lent to them In 
tbeir poeesasionRev. T. Wakefield (East Africa), 1882-83; Mr. W. Deans 
Cowan (Madagascar), 18S3; Mr. E. Douglas Archibald (for cload observatioas In 
England), 1385; Dr. F- J. Baxter (East Africa), 1885; Ur. B. H. Johnston (South. 
East Africa), 1889; Rev. A. Hetherwick (South-Eaat A'rlca), 1891; UeaL B. L. 
8clatcr. ms. (Mr. li H. John*ton's Expedition, South-East Afnca),189l; Sir V. 
M. Macdonald (Niger Region), 1891; Mr. St G. R. Litilmislo (Central Asia) 1893 • 
Mr. & W. Campbell (Koeea), 1893; LUrut Coni ogham (Penda'i, IS93; Captain H 
W. Dowding, nv. (Upper Amasooa), 1893; Sir Wm. Msegrcxnr (New Guinea'! 
18D3; Captain 1L Fto-i, LS.C. (Central Asia), 1893; Mr. J. C. Whits (Sikkim), 
1893; Mr. Robert M. W. Swan (8ootb*Eut Africa), 1893. 

ixAiiifw*! »» tl* Map Pam .—During the season a seriea of rxhibitlons of 
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photographs, weapon*, implement*, See., in connection with paper* read before tha 
Society, ha vs been bald in tho Map Room for amnl day* after rach Meeting. 

Mop Boom —The iiwiiimi to the Map Room Collection during the part year 
comprise 882 Map* and Chart* on 1456 *h«ta; 63 At! rows (including continuation*) 
containing 730 (beets of Map*, 997 Photograph*, 354 Lantern Slides. Of theao, 42 
Map* du HO *hi*t», 18 AtLue*, 163 Photograph*, and 339 Lantern 81ble* har* 
been porchaaril Tha acceuhana tiered those tif the (vevloaa year by 8 Map*. 19 
Atlaaus, 16 Photograph*, and 111 Lnutetn Slides. 

The adoption of tho Report was moved by General R. Sraacnsr and seconded 
by Gexhax. J, T. Wauckb. 

The reject* ■& of the report was moved by Mr. Diems and se c o n d ed by Colonel 
Horace MostaiIV. On a vote being taken, it was found that 237 were in favour 
of the adoption of the report and 141 for its rejection. The report was therefore 
adopted. 

PRESENTATION OP THE ROYAL MEDALS. 

The Royal Medal* for the Encouragemrnt of Geographical Science and Dt*covrry 
had boea award'd by tho Cbancil a* follows:— 

The Founder*' Medal to Mr. Faxuntix CotnrmcT S«*tob, In recognition of 
Ida twenty year*’ exploration and snrrcy* in South Africa. 

The Patron'* Medal to Mr. W. VooDvru.* Poccnin., for his travel* and explor¬ 
ation* in Western China, Koko-oor, Tsaidom, and Tibet, and bi» obarrratioa* In th» 
Kllinology and language of the cntintrea visited, published in hi* work 1 Tha Land 
of tha Lama*,’ foe the enterprise and intrepidity shown by him, and for his yean of 
attidy of tho native lanplages to prepare hint for these travel*. 

In {vetrnting the Potmilcn’ Medal to Mr. Sakma, the PauitMun addressed him 

U fbUflWt j— 

” Mr. Selim*, I hare already Lad the pleasure elsewhere of hail teg yon as onr 
Medal!ist-dcuignate, and I now place in yettr hands the Pounders’ Medal Yon have 
won it twenty years of pioneering in a country which woj, when yrm attend 
it, almost alwulntcly unknown to European*, by a careful stndy of that country, 
a atudy which became a!ways more fruitful a* you Increased in years and in know¬ 
ledge, by frequent ami generous communication of what you bad Inornt to Uu* 
Society, ami through it to tho whole worn!, by great services to the empire and to 
civiluaiion. We *11 trim that your contribution* to tba advancement of scirnee ar* 
very Ur indeed from being end'd, ami that yon will gain fresh laurels In tho land 
where you have already gained to many.” 

Mr. Seloch »id : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Many years ago I 
went oat to Sooth Alnra with tho nettled determination of making my way into 
unot{iutcd region*, and 1 very soon penetrated into lit 11* known U not quite unknown 
pvts of tlui country. At that titna I know absolutely nothing about tho Royal 
Gaugnphbal Society; but I very ooon mado up my mind that to gain a* much 
knowledge a* possible c o ncerning tho oountriea in which I wa» travelling, and to 
put my notea uu reoori, wx* a duty which 1 owed to the country in which I had 
been born; and I therefore, at a very early period of my wandering*, commenced •<* 
nuke nmgh aketch-mapa of the eounirie* in which I travelled. In lb7r) I t« 
fonuuat* enough to meet with Sir Bank Prere, on tho occasion of hi* first viril 
to the Trariavaal, and, an ting upatt hi* advice, I sent my first map* to tho 
Royal Goognpliicai Society. Since that timo 1 have Dover ceased to record my 
routes wbutwrr 1 have travelled, and 1 have always went my wwk to lli* Royal 
Geographical Society. Thi« rough work of an unretratirt: explorer ha* olway* mnt 
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with meal generous reoo'i.iti.n si the h/irvd* of this Society. In 188-1 ] w«» nwardol 
the Cuihhtrt Peek (Irani, snd fire year* later I was given the Hack Premium. 
Since that lime I hare spent four more year* in Mashonalsnd anil sdjacent 
lerriterser, anil during liat time 1 have Uen enabled to make a careful compass 
aurrejr of the greater portion of that country ; anil tliat tlia work that I have done 
ha> been corwiderwi of sufficient value uj d intcicat by the President and Council of 
the Royal Oe^rriphical Society to Justify theta in awarding ti* me the Founder/ 
Medal for this year liaa been a soumi of the moat profound satisfaction to me, and I 
tag to assure yon of my very high appreciation of tho great hanuur which has Lon 
dune to mo. This Iujuout is tho fnlFilmcnt of one rtf thu highest ambitions of my 
tifr. ami 1 thiuk 1 can say that it will give much pleasure to my many fritnds and 
well-wlabcrs le far-off MsahonalaniL That country now affords a ejlendid base from 
which to start open exploring ctpeditiuns into tho yet unknown country beyond tho 
Zambesi, ami 1 hope that the knowledge that the Founders 1 Medal this year has 
lawn awarded to myself—I who am in well known in that country, more known 
perhaps as a hunter and a naturalist there than an explorer—tuny stimulate many 
young men in tliat land to amniale my example, to make sketen-nupe ol whatever 
unknown ovmtries they happen to wander into, whether as htmtrrs or as prospector*, 
and to «cnd the results uf their work to a Society which has always shown itself to 
be so generously appreciative of honest endeavour as has been the Royal Geographical 
Society. Lei me onoe mere assure you of my DtuM high and sincere appreciation 
of tim great honour that has bum conferred tiprm me this day. 

In prMeeting the Patrol's Medal U> Mr. lletiry White, thr Acting Minister of 

the United Stales, for transmission to Mr. lluckhll), tho Pim-rrvExr mid:_Your 

Kscolirncy.—1 hav* to thank you very warmly tn tho name of the Itnyal 
Goognphlad Society hvhoouttrinx our pot hiring cn this occasion as the representative 
of a gnat ami kindrvd nation. Had Mr. Ibckhdi been able to he present m pnnnii. 
It would not have been accessary for me to have Uxud your kindness; lint lie k in 
America, and I am obliged to ask you to transmit to him our Patron’s MuLi 1 , with 
tin* congratulations of this Society. ll» has pained it by two long and ramt 
an!nous joumsys In Tibet, one of the lout Inviting of counirir*. hut one which will 
present constant temptations to the adventurous traveller till it Lai given up the 
lass of iu secrets. 

Mr. Ruckhill has nut "only {envoi hinrwlf an excellent explorer, but, during hi* 
residence as a diplomatist in the far East, has earned a reputation as a smxwafnl 
student of Oriental languages. 11s was good enough to cross tlu> Atlantic recently 
for tho purpose of reading us a paper, and 1 hope that. If he returns, as teems not 
tmjeolmWe, to the regiutia where i» has already dons such cxcdbmt service to enr 
science, we may frequently hear from him, uni receive further enlightenment from 
the ever-increasing stores of his observation and learning. 

Mr. WniTe rojlind: Mr. President, 1-adits and Ocntlemeo,—t need scarcely say 
that it boa given me th» greatest phnssure to respond to yourldod Inviration, and to 
attend bets lo-Aiy to receive tlds Medal on behalf of my Wind soil countryman, 
Mr. Roektuil, to bear tho very kind weeds which you have spoken la reference to hini 
and tlie applause with which those remarks bare loeu greeted. I shall cot fail to 
Iraruiml t<» him every weed that you have been kiml enough to say, and to report 
to him tho manner in which your remarks hare lent rewired. ] nmst also express 
His great regret which 1 am sure Mr. Rockbill feels at his Inability to be present 
hire to-day 5 but, alter having been for many years an ornament to the arrow to 
which I have the km ur to I dong, he was recently appointed chiof clerk of tho 
Hqartmcat of State at IVsshlngtoe.and it h« nut betn pw> hi# forlum to Jexvs his 
duties there in order to visit London for the i-urpoee of receiving th* Qceem'a Gold 
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Medal which this Society has coofermi upon him. I have the honour, tharcfore, 
jb Mr. Kuckhdl’* eloeticc to express hia arncurv thank* for tii* distinction which 
has been cuuiuncd upon him, ana to taunt you that it will 1 m iu highly appreciated 
by our country men ia it ta by him and by tuyaclL 

Ouu AwAima. 

Tha PassiDKVT then announcod that tho Council had awarded the Mtrrchiion 
and other premia at follow* ; — 

The Moscut*os Guaxt for 1893, to Mr. It. \V. Siuaou, who for aorcral yoam in 
loccetvim. !'»■ carried out a must laborious duty in tho higher raugu* of Kulu and 
Laliaul, Punjab Himalaya*, and lire result* achieved in point of accuracy, 
expedition, and amount of work done, have been (exceptional in the faoo of great 
hardship* and great physical difficulties. 

The Gill HemoiuaI, u- Mr. Umax 0. Fomina, for hi* Exploration* and 
Natural History Observations in New Guinea, tho Malay Archipelago, and tbu 
Chatham Island*. 

The CiminiKT Prat Gbxst, »•• Mr. CtURLa 11-<s*. fur Exploration* and 
Natural History ObwatTarsuu* and Collectloni hi Sai..ualt, Northern Doruoo* 

Fkssestatios or tub Thais tsu Cuioxob I’nizES. 

The Prixei offered by the Society to the student* of EuglUh Training Collogca, 
tor proficiency in geography at the examination* In lDoocmler tost, had been 
awarded by tho examiner* in tho Education Dopirtmtrnt a* follow* : — 

>Ui-s Stuukst*— Fno-*—(£5 each).-—A. J. CaU, Borough Head Training 
CUiqp; K. W. Guppy. Exeter Training Collage; J. V. Scramtn*. We*tmin»i«rf 
Traluiug College; Book Prists:— EL 0. Coir, Exeter Training College; F. W» 
Millooo. Borough Rood Training College; W. 11. Mizen, Borough Head Tr ainin g 
College ; E. A. Turner, Baitenra Training Cellege. FeBaI.* fi-rrimm— Prisss— 
(£.1 each)ft. A. Crcbliin, White land* Training College ; L. S, Smith, Tottenham 
Training College; E. M. Williams, S:.<kwell Training Collude; Book Prists :— 
A. Baker, Rijnm Training Collcgo; E. liam!yn,’Tottenkam Tianung College; A- 
Nixon, Stockweil Training College ; A. Pilling, Stockwcll Training College.* 

Mr. H. J. Machimjzh, in Ictrodudug lL*~*uax*aful*tudeuta, made the following 
remark.*:— 

It tie* become customary of late year*, that before introducing tho students, I 
should say just a few word* on the preweut >tut« of geographical irwtructioa ami 
th« educational work upon which the Society is engaged—so for as it comes within 
my cognisance. 1 have to my, with regard to this year, that it ha* bicn exceedingly 


* Thu Medals, for tha promotion of geographical education, plucrel by the Society 
•t thu duptea] „t the s vullreib •* renpeetivtdy of the Oxford oad Cnmbridgo Local 
Examination*, were awarded a* follow*:— 

1102. Oxford (Jtms)—Nilrre- Jfolat- A. B. Bclchre, Maidstone, Bnmtt Xtdal— 
It T. Chadwick, IJnrnln 

CViihridga (Ooccrabor).— Stltrr UnUl (Physical Geography)—Anoi* 
Elizabeth Knight, EastWnr. Stitt MuUl (FUuioal Geography, - 
J»hn llreiua Bell, Btaekhe&tli. 

Tlio l’nit Ala*-, i>flrn<4 hy tha Sooicty for gvogiaphlnal prrAetfwey to theeaduta 
of thii Nautical Training Collrgre, on board H.M. *hipa Jforrrehr and fostwy, wore 
awarded, a> tl.i. >xmuiouihui iuild in Juiy. 1892, to ti.e fallowing —IL T. B-tg 
t IVWcMfar training *hip); A, C. T. A. Miller (CVmroj trxi-lzg ship). 

No. L— Jolt, 1893.] ° 
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fruitful, and (hat to far u Oxford It concerned—of which, of conrw, alone, I can 
claim to haTe an intimate knowledge—I think, oa I hare aaid in the report to 
Out Council, there ia what we have cut been aide to apeak of, I think before 
now, a certain definite drift of thought In several subject* studied In the 
1'niversitie*, lowanla the geographical eido of those subjects. It ia to, moet 
rertamly, on the modern history aide, and it ia alto, noil I apeak from many little 
ceklf-r.aee, the aonte la the literary aehiMil; therefore, I think it may he said, that 
the efforts of the Society are succeeding. A« regards the attendance of student*, 
1 think I am able to say that It ia tho largest that we bare ycl had. We kayo 
had daring tho last winter «rrty-cne graduatas ami undergraduates from other 
college and twenty-six lady aludcnU from three Italia, In attendance. Thrmsh 
these attendance* nay cot he very great, as contrasted with popular audience*, 
it ia cbTious that with a number imeh a* that, a great amount of work can 
1* got through tn one subject. I tray any that that ia the more naiia/oacry, 
lecauae we hare reunited this winter to put a double amount of work upon each 
individual student. Then, I am happy further to be aide to my wbat [wasihly may 
not he known, otto to the Council as yet, that (be Oxford travelling studentship, 
th* geographical studentship, part of tbs fundi of which Is found by the Society, 
It likely this year to produce o rather remarkable result. Ttm will rr member that 
the electors appointed a gentleman. Mr. Cornua Hardy, who had already had muni 
experience of the region to which lie projwd to go—the fronliera of Montenegro 
and Albania—of which, curiously enough, lees t» accurately known than now, I 
think we may say, of many porta of Africa. The expenditure of the Society 
has had the effect of bringing considerable additional expenditure from other 
sources. In all pliability, ! hoar that it i, likely that Mr. Hardy wai b 
accompanied or followed by two, three, «v fonr, aKo student* from Oxford. 
All tho mambere of tho expedition are m.iv studying present geography and 
past geography, »nd one m two are also studying tlie archaeological .hie 
nf the district. Ths district ia ooa of groat importance, ami there arc many 
joints in it* ancient geography rjuite uuarttled. I hate nuw to intreduco 
t.i you tta students of tho training rtdle^e*, connected with our rkmantnry 
rjncaurnial system, who have gamed th« prt#-s of the Society. Tlrero U a little 
different this yvar; you will notice that in tho place of *a riaght scholarship 
of £15 for each division, three prises of £5 earh are awarded to the itudcnU first an 
the list. 


Tni Uajj-ot von ms Content, 1803-94. 

The Prendrml Hum rrw.1 the report of th» amitinem on the result of tba ballot 
for the new Council, which declared that the list as pn-pcaol by the Council 
had been elected. 

The list ia aa follows, thu nanu s of new members, or those who change i.flicv, 
being printed in italics >— 

/‘iraWeaf.-— Ct-raeal. /?. MnrUam, Eap, tm, rJLA. t vs.; Fwv-JVnufotia ; 
Him. a. C. Jhvdriti; Sir Joseph T). Hooker, x.cjLt. t I'Ju, r a ■ ; gpj JJ, a {Jj,k t 
KXJ^Q.C.*^., r.a.* ; R'. 7'. A/uv/ord. E*q., j.i.m, r.BJL, v.o.*. ; General iL Stnehay! 
O.B., C.O.L, r ao.. Captain I V.J. L. WkurUm, IL*. m; Trmsunr: Edward I.. 
Suwrre Oxks, Esq. 2Kstart:;Bight II.>n. Lad Abetdnre, r:.cju, rue ; Right 
lion. Sir John Lubbock, Hart.. T.tuu, x.r.; SenWoivt: Douglas W. Ertshfinhl, Ijq ; 
U. Seebohm, Esq., r. r. a. F mjn Snrrtaty: General Sir C. I*. Ilcaucbamp Walker, 
CC S. Hemlcrs Council: Admiral JLsWrny Drier . Hon. (Jo: r = « X. Curium, MJ-.; 
LirtL'C'-brnrl Jxn.ea Ceil fhline, n.i.; Msjw Ixi.rard Darwin, » v x,r* Francis 
Oalum, E*L TJLi.; Sr Gecrpe P. Taubinan G. Hie, iex.n.; Major-General 
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Sir P. J. Ouldamfai, r.rj. 1 ^ C.B.; Gmeral Sir T. E. G&nion, c.a., K.c.s. 1 .; W*{fird 
ilwttnto n,Esti„ y.R-B., r.cju; Gmtral Sir IF. Drummond JtrvoU, o.c.u.n,, c.e, ; 
J. Kj LaoijMon, Ek).; Groryr .WWnrf Sladkmzit, E. Del mar Morgan, 

Esq.; John Murray, Eiq.; Krt;r»t G. lUvanateln, Esq,; Str Rawaen W. Ratra®, 
k.cjc.0., cj. ; /Toward Sawidtrt. Enj., rjj„ Fjejl; Colonel H_ 0. B. Tanner; 
General J. T. Walker, B.K., c.B., r.»J.; Coion el <7. M. Walton, b.** C.ic.Q, ; Colonel 
Nr Charles W. Wilson, b e., k.c.b., k.c.m.c., tjl», 

Thu Raul op Mato ro«e ami tinted that ho had a resolution to propose. Tho 
President (aid he could do to after the Annual Address had been read. 

A Fellow Baked if it were nol necessary to give seven day** notioo of any 
resolution to be proposed. 

The Piuxmrn dated that that was to In tlm case of a Special Genera! Meeting, 
hut that such notice was not necessary at the Anniversary Meeting. 

The Paee.inrXT then proceeded to read hi* Annual Address, after which the Earl 
of Northbrook said An a past-president of the lloyal Geographical ffociety, 1 am 
»• wall aware as any one that however interesting the Wirrk of tlui ffoeiety may he, 
the work devolving uj»tt> the President t» most arduous and laborious. There are no 
scientific ii'/cieties which involve greater attention to their business, on the part of 
the President, than docs the work of the Royal Geographical Society,and 1 rise with 
great pleasure to move that the thank* of this meeting bo given to the Rigid Uon. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Puff, nut only for the most interesting address which he ha* 
real! to-day, hut for Hie very valuable service* which ho has rendered to the Society 
a* its President during the past four years. During these four years probably more 
interesting meetings of the Society hare been held than at any previous time—at 
least there have been none more tut*rating. We have had most distinguished 
explorers from Africa, who have attracted a great port uf public attention during 
that time. We hare hod Mr. Stanley, Caplab Lngartl, and now Mr. Selous, to 
whom tbs Society has to-day awarded tho Founders' Mulsh Bat in other part* of 
the Earth the progress of geographical discovery ha* been remarkable. We have 
had Captain Buwrr, Mr. Ifockidl), Dr. Nansen, and Mr. Conway; and three dis¬ 
tinguished traveller* hare given the opportunity to our President to deliver these 
interesting sddrcsous, for which he is eo peculiarly distinguubrd. Therefore, upon 
no occasion in my recollection should a rote of thank* be mere heartily rrvjwuded 
to than to that which I am about to more to our President. I do not wish to occupy 
your time at any length, *» this is a long Hireling, but I must say that it has been 
to ms a great personal pleasure to have been accidentally present here today, and 
tu have hu i the honour conferred upon roe of being asked to move this vote of 
thanks, because I have enjoyed the friendship of your President for many year*, 
and 1 have hod many opportunities of appreciating his extraordinary kuowiodgs 
awfraod not to a fcw parts of the world, and his many qualities, which lave mads 
hint an admirable President of the Royal Geographical Society. I beg to more tiut 
the cordial thank* uf this meeting be given to th* Right lino. Sir MounUtuart 
Grant Ihjff for the address ho lion read to-duv, and for his cut incut services dnrtng 
l i.tr yvarv as President of the Royal Uoojrrajdtical Society. 

Sir Job* Lubbock, fo secnndbg, subl: TU President m his addreev jutt now 
nCoded to the progress and pnwjwrity of tlis Royal Or. graphical Society. 
Tuat, no doubt, is due to a variety of causes; but I think you will all agree 
with me that one of them, anti that not the least, has Urn the great ability and 
euerjy which our President has shown in th* chair. Under the arcitniaiaares, 
und particulaily at this Isle hour ol the aflaroocn, I think it would be a work er 
supererogation to enlarge upon the subject, Lu socondicg this resolution, ami as 
Lord Northbrook has so very ably and fully proposed it to you, and alluded to the 
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many reaiim. why we ihotild votn for it, I Mill content tayvcU with iLat briefly 
•eoumliug tiio resolution. 

Tto rtaolmton tovtng boon heartily carried, 

’1 ho I’utsuittAT will : 1 tog to return tny moil heartfelt than to to all the 
mcmbora of tliia Society for tho resolution which they hart- jetsv.il. nod to Loni 
Northbrook aud Sir John Lubbock for tho extremely kind term* In which thev 
U\* rtwpceureiy prop.red and reomded »L It will alwnya to a matter <d 
rratificauwi to urn that the four y m/» in which J bar, told the office of yi.ui 
rrwhicnl haro •ynclirvoieed will. a jiriod of remarkable |«cepoity In the history 
of tto Society. I truu Uiat this period of incr.awd proejwrity la only eomniniciiic. 
4 'd that although wb Iwvr hail ..f Ute amna rather lively jwaaagM, that ttov nil! 
all very aooo c=mo to «u etui, and that tto .piHuion now before wfll he aealcd In 
the only J^a»bl« way in which it can to eotilni when it luu wne toon fairly opened. 

Tto Earl of Mato ttoa turned «That the Conned to retreaded to eka more 
udm a» Fellow*." 


Vito w*a kccoikIpJ by Sir Fuxuxmat Yonea. 

Hr. Wiu.uw iliac moved tto previous (juratk®. 

I^cd May .', motion wa* .upportai by Lord Northbrook, Sir John Lubbuck 
SIrWUllam IL Flower, Gcurai Stractoy. and .-there, whis bowcvcr ur^ Lx,i 
Mayo not to pr«, Ito taction. toad Slayo in the end withdrew hi. motion, on the 
understanding that on tb* requuitioci of hiuiaclf and fire olhtr Fellows ll should 
to aulnnitted to a 8jwdal Georral Meeting to be summoned ns aoon aa practicable. 

The moating then adjournal. 


Thirteenth Ordinary Meelmj, June Wd, 1893. -General B. SriucuET, it.ii, 
C.SX, r.BA., Vice-rrtsidout, in tho Chair. 

ft Chart" 

Boyraond ifrus'ry, Jf t Frederick Wy lft ; SvyuH-OapHuu JaTJ SmUlmu 

trrrrm ; Jauw, Charge Unyham; T. Found MaMonoU, M.D.; 
±JuwnI Barker 1 . MeteUi; Thu*uu Ou.ru; Captain U. Tied, J.S.V. 

Tto IV] wr read «raa:— 

“ Stairs* Expedition to Katarga." By Dr. J. A. Moloney. 

Ttore waa an exbifeitiou « ptotograpto and inaja in the tea-room. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

Tha annivenary dinner of the Society waa told on Satuidar Mav nib ti 
Whitehall lUm». lWui Metro,.to. the Right 1L*,. Si, MounU.uU Z 
Preanh-nt, In tho chair. Among ttoae preatut wi re UiaSwuh Minuter thr Dtr.1 h 
Mitiiatcr, Lord Kf Uin, Right lion. Junes Ilryce, m.i*. the Comla At V 

'* rt May.n-, Sir John Dwingh.n, Grcnral Sir F. Greufell. Sir F ll™uw,d| T SiJ 
nuufea Tnpjcr, Sr K. W.lby, Sir Jl Her tort. 8,r Or**, p 

Mwdo. Sir TtolUM Wade, Sir A, Guikie, Sir A, Moisey Su \'rth..r n ^ ^ 

f.Vi,..al It Sine bey, General J. T. Walker, Celonol J. C. IhdUu Mr r v 
Mr. H. M. Sunley, Nr. P. C. Sebum. Caputn Lug&rd, Mr T s. O.irr Mr "t^n* 

*• 

Attvr tha usuai loyal toaeu, tha Tm atmtsr jeuj^d «!*, Army, Nary, and 
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tbe Reserva frt.ro*, and the Diplomatic snd ObnmUr Services," to which General 
Sir F. Gm.Ml nod Mr. Jam n Bryce, x.r., reqxcdsd. 

Gennal Sir F. GnKtrmu, said he had always regretted Gist, tn tho various 
expedition* in which he had eerml, no tnemhrn of any *cumtiflo society had bom 
attached to the Army. !u Egypt wttr Intelligent*! Department has endeavoured to 
obtain, as far as possible, accurate tnapa of the ocuntry, and when they were ill put 
together they would form a mow invaluable record of our cccu|wti'in. He specially 
referred to (Vilrmil Anlagh. a.*., who cirrird cm the *ttrv»y In Ixiwaf' EsyjA, and 
to Mr. fi.iver, who had made an WCpedillon into the Athri and had written a mint 
valuable report on tho country between the Nile and the Rod Sen. 

Mr. Burnt said it was a happy and suitable thought to ample the Dlpdomatlc 
and t Vcmilar service, aa being equally non-polillcal and equally an object of common 
pride to ua With the other two art vires. Ilia own connexion with these aerrirea 
lasted only eia months, hut It had bi on morn than long enough to eunblo him to 
discover boor large a quantity of energy, high ability, ami pnblic spirit we possessed 
in tho turn who represented Great Britain abroad. The old idn» of a diplomatist 
war that hr spent HU time In the LaU-room* -f Continental GnvenitiicuU, the elder 
tnon in {daving whiat and the younger mnn in dancing. But now the work of 
diplomatists and of omsnli waa anything hut ra»y, altbonrh at the same tinut thn 
old notion still lingered in some quarters, ito iie had bnatd It expavraed hi a plaoe 
which waa nut only th* pacific wwkabr'p of legislative novelties, but a’*) the refugu 
of obsolete superstitions—he meant the House uf Commons. Our representative* 
aleoiui were m>w really hard-worked mm, and they had to present elaborate and 
enormous reports on all sorts of subjects, including the manners which occasionally 
made English tourist* nupopular abroad. Tut** repxirts were of very mat jwtua* 
tout value, and lie Iwlleved their value would be more fully recognised If they were 
not {mbliahod by the Government, foe as soon a* they were issued from the Queen’s 
printer* limy were considered propter matter to lie sold ns waste-paper. Ho knew of 
no inruns so authentic ami tmutwnrtby itf obtaining information a« to the com¬ 
mercial and indnatrlal progress of civilised and eeuii-civiiieed countries aa there 
reports afforded. Tho benefits which there representative* of Great Britain had been 
ablu to render to tho tiri’idi explorers in thn work of thn Royal Geographical Society 
ni untiring mere limn a due repayment of the debt which llila country and tho 
Government of thi* country owed to the Society for the voluntary work it had doo* 
in so many fpilieres and with such untiring ami persistent energy on behalf <•/ 
British political and commercial Interests. Its work waa Increasing year by rear 
In tmp'irtsnot, and ia any Other country wnubl hs nndvrUkru by a Government 
deportment. 

In proposing tbe lout of “Tin KoklUst*,* the Pkesidest said: This dinner 
has n»ually taken prisce on ti-o iremting of the annlvoraary meeting; but. It haring 
been found iiapuMtible to obtain tidi room for the 21»th, we hull it now. One result 
of that is thnt the medals ham not yet bren conferred, and so I am obliged to speak 
of u His MedallUts-DtaitnaLo." You will all agree, I am anre, that the choice of 
tlui Council for the highest honours which it ia in onr power to bestow has fallen 
ttpoo very worthy rvcipiimts. Tho firet of there ta Mr. Selous, wh>.tn we have th* 
pi assure uf welcumlng this crmlng- Edumted at Rugby umbtr tha present Ilisho(> 
nf Loud'in, Mr. Selims went to Africa whilst still a mere boy—so boyish, indeed, 
lit appearance that a native chief burst onl laughing when informed tiiat be desired 
to shoot elephants, lio rrmiamwl, liowrrer, in the ocumtiy, and attainod there the 
kind of reputation which attachrd in old days to the slater of the Neuman Him, and 
all others who helpisl to establish, the auprremury of the feat hot lea* biped over tho 
qnadntpvd. Gradually, to tbe course of twenty years, hs acquired an unique 
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knowledge of a rut region about wlich we bad, before he look It In hand, only 
alight and Mattered notices. At all limes he tuo- placed Lie great atom nf 
information freely at thu dispoaal of oor 8ocicty; and recently bo has done a great 
aerrfoe to the Empire by running a road through lonlt.rrioe which, f<n!y a rsry ferr 
years *p>, were thought unlikely to he brought within the range of clrllua'.lon In 
the day* of any nam bring. That ia a splendid achievement, making It certain that 
hil name will live in history, and entitling ua to say that, in honouring him, wn 
honour as well this Society as the company of distinguished men and women who 
have iEcrirr.il our medals. 

The second modiilhst-designate ia Mr. WwdrlUe Rovkhlll, an Amaricau 
diplomatut, who has made hltnaelf fiuuoua lry las explarxtious In Western China 
and North-Eastern Tibet. TIms Brat of tl rve was made In 1880, and carried him to 
a point only tvrclre days’ march from Lhasa. Ilia around Journey was In US#2, 
when he tried to cross Tibet into Uritish territory, and was only prevented didng to 
by tha failure of supplies. Everywhere be has surveyed, everywhere he has studied 
the ethnology as well as the languages uf the lands he hat visited, and has gained a 
nauit>, not only as an explorer but as an Orientalist. Many of vou will remember 
that he came hither lately and read to ns a very iutcreslrng jo per; bnt he was 
obliged to return imtrodialely to America, and that is ths reason why wo do not tev 
hint hero to-night. I must accordingly lay upon our distinguish*! countryman 
Mr. Selous the duty of teplying for both our uiodalliils-dtaijtuate. and I df so witli 
the oortaraty that ho will fulfil that, like all other duties which have over been laid 
upon him, to admitsliui. 

Mr. Seines ttapondol fur the tncdxUiaia. 

The toast of “ Prosperity to the British Empire" was prupooed by Sir Roenar 
11® nr nr, and rerpoodal to by General Sir Ricnano Meade #ml Sir Cuim.r. 

Tmm 

Thu rnEMDEST propoaed <• Literature, Science, and Art, in the Colonics," snd 
the toast was responded to by Mr. C. 1L Pxatuox. 

Mr. IL Bnamiix proposed the “Allied Sciences," to which Lord Keevix. 
President of tbo Royal Boiasty, replied. 

Tha toast of tha - Sister Geographical Societia " w». tempered by Mr. Domnas 
W. Fnrsimai.n, and responded to by tbo Rev. S. A. Brosmtai (Manchester). 

Sir Ganaujc Ifowo proposed the “Guests," for whom the Swedish Mtst-rco 
replied. 

The concluding toast was ” Tbo Itojal Geographical Society," which was pro¬ 
poned by Sir. W. T. This fu.rox Drna. The Pbmdknt replied a« follows._ 

A*.this lats hour tny words must be tow, but them are one or two things which 
l'shuuld like to say in ret lying to the toast which Sir Dyer has projected in ssch 
friendly termi. In touring the chair of the Royal Geographical Society I look 
bock with pleasure moo the almost uucloudtd preaperity which it h«» enjoyed for 
the fonr yean during which I har« had the honour of presiding over its destinies 
Eacht on# of Uoi»* year* would hare s*m a nstt Increase to our nimibiri if the 
terrible epidemic o! 1801-2 had not so grievously swelled our Obituary. Thin 
year, however, ww have sprung forward again, ami our nett increase has been tiu UaJ 
than arw hundred anil sixty-six. We hare now three hundred and fifty-eight 
more members Hum we had four years «.-o, hi all close npre» three thousand seven 
hundred. Since the commencement of IBM n«w members pay £5, nnt £;*. os 
entrance money, but that fact does ant seem in the slightest degree to haw 
deferred candidate* from coming forward. Our papers during tho present Session 
have been unusually numerous, and their sekntifie quality hat been much above 
the avenge. If latterly there have arisen soma difference* of optaica between the 
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Council noil x section of the Fellowi I tluu my TM-lineai to spring into th» 
null for the sjiko of tha Republic anil of woman tnay hare a good effect. I vhoull 
like to take the opportunity of tha pretence of twv> my diatiaTuuhed member* of 
the Senate of llie Dnivenity of Lumiuu to cxptns* to them by word of monih 
what »« luw again anil again expreasod in writing, that is, the grntitmln of tho 
tiocietv for the use of it* theatre. Ere lung we thol! have U> b»k* tip 
aeriouily the question of raiaing i new and very Urge building to m«*l our 
Incmuiug want*, but, meantime, I trust that if wo etmtltm* (o have the u»e of 
the thealte tho character of our paper* will do os they have done «f hua year* 
even more and morn honour to the locality in which they are delivered. I shall 
lutvo » further opportunity of thanking many pwople who have assUtcd ir 
co-opcmted with me; hut the preaenco of Mr. Oiler an.1 Mr. Fitch with n* to-night 
tnakea ihk the BiMt fitting occasion to thank them and their ootlmgUOL 
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Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.Sm, Librarian. R.Q.S. 

[Tat following abWitltan* of luiiin* and tho adjeetivoi derirod ftoja »» 
croployod to indlento tho poorer «f article* from other puhlieaLnoa. Geographical 
auuci are lit each oue written in full:— 


A. — Academy, Academic, Akadi mio 
Aim = A nr.au. Annaka, Annalni 
II. — Bulletin, BulhtUino, Bohdlm. 

I 'em. = CVitmnertK, Commercial. 

V. R. = Oumptc* Rundua. 

Krdk. = Errikiimlc. 


llag. = Magatlno. 

P. = Precwillng*. 

JJ, — ItoTftl. 

Rev. — Review, Revue, KvvUta. 
8. = Society, SoclcIA Selakah. 
Si I ib. =, Sltsnngabcncht. 


It. jt Gi-ogtaphy, Geographic, Grogr*®*- T. t= Traniaettons. 
ON. - Ceriel la-haft. V. = Vareio. 


Verb. = Vcrhaudlungen. 

W = Wiaacneehafl, and compound*. 

Z. = Zeltsdirift.] 


I. = Institute, Institution. 

J. = Journal. 

M. = Mittoilurigvn. 

On anvuut of tho ambiguity of the worts oriam, qnntU), Ac, the »Ue of bo«il.e in 
tho ltd Mow is denoted by tho length ami breadth of the cover to inch* U t»» 
bearcat half inch. Th* aloe of the Journal is to X Gi. 


EUROPE. _ _ . 

England Lake District. Harllana. 

The Go'cratihltal Distribution of Dueaao in Great Britain. By Alfred 
IUtiIaeu!. SocoihI oditiaxu London, Swan ^-Mi ttiftvh oB k 0>» 
biro 10 x t»l, pp. xvi. and 10*1 -Mop*. I'rio* list 
The geographical condition* of tho Lake District are cucaiduird Ini all their asprela 
with relation to .llaaw, other part* of the country are only generally lias tod. <o 

result ia an Intonating uxampin nf applied geography, toaclunganlhe true function c» 
go. graphical sdenco - thv elucidation of Iho indm-cec Mercian I by tha natural comi'- 
tinna of tha Kaith's aurfaee upca the human race. It Is designed as the firet part of «« 
f xtesaira work, taking up lho whole of Great Britain in iU Urge nature! divisions, a ii,. 
explaining for each, by rofatetico to oonditinu of soil and climate, tlw remarkr Ms 
ditTuvncea in tha distribution of various tllu-asea which have been proral lo cxisL 

England—London. 

The Temperature of Lmihm for 130 year*, from 17«53 to 1892- Hr Ur. 
Buchan. fha (As ♦ /iwnul 'qftts ScritUk (JmynipAtotl Sontif It* Hsf2. 
sue LI x 7, pp 1L PrtKnleil by til Antlxur. 

Tha mean annual ait temperature of London i* deduced «a 50 : ’2 I'. thr 


P n c v RS. 

Dr. 
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.Tnumiry lerapcralnre ST’-O, the ni'irn -Inly tnnper.iltito C3°• 7. For the Lai 35 roan 
thn animal in mil h«* hymn SiF, the lint four month* of the Jrar licltig abut half * 
dugn* warmitr, uni trio 1*»t fonr mi-nth* nf the year fully three-qnartere of a dagm* 
oakkr tluut Un> tong-period mom. 

England and Wain. Mill 

Homo (laccrwphy of Enclam! ond Wul i for the uie of echoed*. By Pho 
Into] G. Phillitw IV run With rwvlro cnlntiml drniMe-pagr' map*. UiuJim, 

Kami fkaiDenwlmin & Go., 1893: mre (1x5, pp. 843 Prim 4». 0<I. 

TliU work to ho useful mtiut In sipplemi ntnd Ly careful teaching. It foltowa tho 
unfortunate plan of tricing the county ai n unit, uml givtw no gonuiaHaed tloocriplion. 
cu<M«jnantly nn iilra nf tint •trwtnre or tihttlral geography of the country U eanroted. 
Itivir ami railway ayet< ui» trialed in <h UcIhxI portion* aa lL* j happen to bound or 
trartnc rich county’Uwarnu t«tj enufueng. 

Europe—0*ed»Uct!. Htlmrrt. 

Die F.uropal*ehfl Uttiptrorruilmesanif: In 52 Onul Lreito ron Greenwich 
liia WanwMu. 1 H«-ft llauphlr, treke uml Grtmriliuieasticrhlfkau run 
England bio 1'oiru. Hi r.iunrogidu'ii Ton F. it. Holmert. Mit xnvi litlio 
Kiupliirti-n Toft-Li Berlin. StaacttwiraCVcrijtlenUichangdcukouigl ptvua* 
aiwtirn gewdlli*(mu Ir.iltlutrw uml l.VnUaltiumu* tier itilrrti itloi.nlcn 
Erdiitnwung) I803: lire 12 x t> pp 261. PrrtnUtd by tit ttuyal 
PruttLtu Grattlic JudituU. 

Hangary—Titra. Griuinger. 

Studinn *nr phyaiirhon Oongrnphio dor Tatra-Grtippi'. Von pr. Karl 
GrWtig-r. Sopernt-Alidrui-kau* dam xviii; Jahreahirriclitu dr* Vcroinea 
■lor Grograpbrn an dtt I'nltT.i»ltat Wien, Wien, 18S«8: tiro X d, pp. 

R8 Prumtnl by t Ac .ia/Aor. 

Italy aad Hernia- Picrlinp. 

I. 'Italm nt U Itn«in an xrl* aBnlr. Vcmgra do Paoh tto CVmtrrrbioe k 
Moscow—Dmitri Guiirtiainurr A Finnic.—Qian Francesco l.'itun ii Moscow. 

I*ar P. Pirrliaf. Pari*. Laron*, lifted. alao 7 X 4| fa., pp. rl., 134. Pn> 

*"BInf bg tit Author. 

» • atari,-cm t.cmd hi* nay M t*mw In 1513 In order to nocnliato for a trade remto 
between India and Europe, piwaing down the n*n« and up tlui Volga. Til# rcanll uf I.la 
Jimmi-T ami sub* >pieu L mgetiatiuss between Muaeow ami Korn* are reconkal In l'... 

PoUmL Mo: 411. 

Poland. By W. B HortU, *.». Pwulon, Fisher ITnwin. 1893: »iaa 
ft|X5f Ak, jip. xcl and AW. .Hop Pnct 4» Pnont/d by tit PaWiiW. 

T-a taint Tnlnme of Ih "fllury of the Jfaliona” arrlta jflTra th* history of Poland, 
compiled anew from original Rureew, anil toU in an impartial apint. 

Butla. Wkiahav. 

Out uf Poem tn Tnrland: a nxnrd bt ILw aeeinga and doing* of a wanderer 
in Kanin By Fred J. Wlmdmw. t.oadou. p.rijnuuu. Green * On, 

1893: aisij B X 5J fa., pp. Till, and 380. Prior 7* Gd. l‘rr„ a '.,t lm fit 
PulJtlthm 

Bright ahit-hra of arenr* in Ruaila, wrilh-n In a tigiil ami Lor.hiring atylr, 

Boaia—Anthropology. Zograf. 

!*•• tyjw* Mithropnlnyiijmw d>w Gram]* Ruin-* ilea guuTi-nwirncnta du 
' erntro do la Uoaain. i*af X. Zugraf, Moaemr. 

Till* French ahatrart Bocouipanli * n pnl Toltlmo in Rnaaian deaeriptiro of tho 
fype* of Inhildtanta in Great Kuaaia, t»ud llluainted lie nntnenitu p.rtndU ^ml 
•lutUUml diagraaa. The mraiwr it prraelited by th* author. 

Seotlamd— IdlnlrargSi. finlthi G. Mng. • (ITO3): 002-311. CadoiL 

Pome anriri.t lanilmarka of Moltolidun lirithmtp'y By lfeerr 31. faded 
of Grange, 

An inlemUitK moitialra-lUar of the *e- n-ry of Uir *llc of lUinbnrgh In pruhiatorio 
tiino hefra* the rlerallon of «lu> 25 f«t tubed beach or tt.e dratuing of the minimum 
lake* aul lunhia aturdi fcmni rlj esiitn! 
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•wttterlaad—Cenras. 

Le* BwoltiU <1u Rceeatetnent Federal da I" Ddi-embre. 1888 IVniDmo 
Volume. La population rCpertin d'ap.rr. Ic r»f, IVut mil it t'kge. 
Bern, 1833 : tiro 111 X 9. p|». 61* Mil SIC. Platt* 

SwUnrteai—Kenckatel. 

XolicB «ur In j)liu nncUnnt' car*** cwinun ila Pnjr* i!a X^TirliAt« , l, pur to 
Dr. J. U. Graf. Neuchatel, 1892 : •!*« 3J X «, pp. 30. Vn» im£«l by tAe 

Author. 


ASIA. 


Touagtatakaad. 

The Innaion of lo.IU by IWo. By Captain [O. J.] Yotmithuelwiid. 

Birr 10 x «J. PP- — ilny. From Iht • Siu»t<r*th Outury Jar 31*y, 

1888. 

India—Bara*. CnmlnghaJ*. 

Mabubodhi <▼ tho gmot Bnildhlal Tt mplr tinder llx* Bodhi-lfrr at Bnddha- 
Guru. By Major-General Bir A. Cunmngiiani, U-. If It Ijutdon, 

W. H. Allen 4c Co, IK'S . rim IS X 10. RS teat, 88, ffofM, rxxt Prt- 
K-ntnl ly I hr Setrrfnry nf Pint, far faifio. 

Fnll dracrtpllnu of the Rent atotr of til* remarkable (empile and Id»!orient note* 
regarding the tariou* alterntloua it haa undergone. 

India—Ctaivi. 

Oim> of India, 1891. Vol* f. a „.l II., A*«m. By F_ A. Gait (Bliilton r). 

Vol. VI, Bmt Ur Warn* Haating* (CnlruUa). VoU. Ml. and MIL. 
BotnUr. By W W. Grew <Homli»Y> Vol* IX. ami X, llanna. By 
!L 1.. fam (Kaagflen). Vol* XIX . XX, XXI . The Punjab and its 
Fandatorii n By R IX Marhomn (Cairo!*. Biro 13) X H- ifoproad 
ditiijntmi, 1892. ‘ Prtmatcd by lb, Srenlary o/Stale/or Mia. 


T.pw BicVenUtA- 

Jajuin - b wo taw It By M Bickeratctli. With a Preface hy llio lliahop 
of RieUrf. L/mdon, S.mj*■« Low A Co., lfci'3: airs 9 X t ! , Jp- id and 
354. map and ilhutrationt Prim 21* 

ThU vnlmne drawl hot Japan mainly from the ttandpnint of the Analloan mUitonary. 
Wat Biokeiau 'Ji law a good ileal of thn ooontry dorm-? hot tight wot It*' aojonra. Bhn 
united, among other plates, Tokyo. Sliko, Ikac, and Kvoto. Tbo rot. me, however. le 
ciiially interesting for the rind drsoriplton It sim of the great enrll«|U:'ko wi'iea 
•weurrrd at Gaults In October 1891. The author further deecribea bet rleit to Sara, lu* 
ore-itnl atpiitol U Japan . her myage acre** the Inland Be*; and *UB hi Kuuldu. 

Xaahmir. Xaight. 

Whrr« Tlno. Kmpdna Meet A nirmtU. of recent trawl in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, illicit, and tho luljoimng conntrie* By R K. Knuht. 

With a map and 51 illiialratiou* London, l^ongtrana. Green * Co.. 1903: 

•ire 9J x 0, pp. xrl uml KM Brio. I ha. Pnttmhd by tU iVWlrXer* 

Mr Knight rUitnd Ka.hmlr aa a literary tonrial, joined Jhe Uun*t-Xn?sr 
Rspedithm aa a nilnnteer and auw aotne active aervica tn the jpugjat* the Karaketan* 
Ho dcwrtlwa bla wtiarUnetoi and olwortatittna with effost, and h*» jentten a tonal 
mdahlii bonk. Tin* jm^nl ital* of Kashmir t« AiiminMjr ikrtiW jioJ th© clmfwkf 
of tbo mnnv tiotmi latonlea ni.-t with In tiitno rvnioto regi- na la •■Irrnrly dtaenlwit. 
The maps otdy a aksteh. ia .untt-ienl fur ita puirpano, oral the IlluiUationa are oil «i 
gnat Interest. 

Mongolia Oilmoir. 

Mom about tho Mrngota By Jamca (Jilinonr. Srfeeled and arrarged 
from tbo dianea and rapt re < J J.inn Qilmeur, hy Bichard I.ovcIX a a. 
London, lltllgiioia Tract Soekty, 189$: aire 8 x 3|. p|f 32®- PremUU 
by iX» HtlbjUnu Tract trvirly. 

Containa a gnrpdiie aeonuut of a journey aervea tb ■ Gobi from l’tkin to K ln k hta 
twenty ywra ago. 
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Peril*. Biddalph. 

Pour Months in Pom* unit a Visit to the TranoCaopian Bf C. £. 
Bhldulpb, bjl London, Kegau Paul A Co., 1832 : isiio 10) X 7. pp. 138. 
Prirebe.id. PrmtoJ by the PubUthm. 

Mr. Biddulpb*! jcionwy iu Petals 1* 1891. about wbieh li- cninmnniculwl a pit* r 
tu tho Society (Pncerdinyi 13 (1391): 615), l* Intro ilaetftnl at greater length, but 
without a map.' Tlu.ro U added to li bq account of u visit tu Trans-Caspla In 1890. 


AF3ICA 

Algada and Tunii Bcatiaso. 

L'Algcrie cl la TnnUis a uirtn loi Agee. Par Alexandra Buultooe. 

Pari*. Lrrout, 1H93: tut 10) x 6), pp. 02. Jfa/.i I’wnt.id by the 
Author. 

Uulortcal t(otter i nn Northern Afrit* which formed tho «nl>jcct of two pipers to tho 
I'*ria Gcogriphimil Society. 

Algeria—Xabyii*. Lioril. 

Koc,-e Bothers *. Kabyllo ilu Jurjtila. Pur Julia Liorrl. Preface <lu 
M. Emil* MwHUtrty. Par.-, Lertiux. Aid dated (1893J: elre T) x 5, 
pp. arilL anti 511. Prtmutni (>y the PMiihrr. 

A oauipreliuninvo ilujjr of tin? Algerian Kabyha mtcaiatkadly arranged. llto 
a rk lose* a good deal of 1U valuo through tho absence of UliuttaUuni or map* 

Castara Sudan H««n 

Dio Wahrbeil Uber Emltt Paschn, dio agyptisobo Aoquaiorialprorini mid 
d a SouiUti Von Vita llurau itnUr dr; MiUrbed von Kite 31. Barack. 

Aua item fransotuelum Original AU rortit mul mit Amnerkungt-n verwhen 
coo Dr.'lL Morin. It rlm, 1893, Dlotricti Reimtr: auteU) x C). pp xvl. 
and 221. Portrait of 1'ifu JLtnan. Prior 2 ns. SO. PiremUJ t>> the 
PuUuhrT. 

Dtwrripliou by Emm's apothecary, the late Vita Husain, of tlio fall of the Kqnut aval 
Province. 

B malt-land. Swayn*. 

Roport on tbo Ei ecanaissanto of Northern SomaJi-lnnd, February to 
NovemW, 1891 By Captain 1L ft. C. Swaync, U, und Lieutenant 
K. J. E. Swarin', 16th Bengal Infantry Uutubav, 1893 : tile 13) x 8), 
pp. 110. JjubimpLte. Prualai 6p the araitary of Alula /or indict. 

Tint e»py of till* lleport acnl for ttse in Uto Library I* mutilated by tbo cxriai ;t of 
n trrnl puc.n and nnmrrrnt* pimro. which ter pnlilinvl nasona the Government of 
India think it right tu keep rotifidotitUl. Tbo map is also withhold. In spit* of the 
•uppreadoa of this information, Um llopart tiauiiu much that i* uf gnat lnlctcM 
U, ■’graphical! r. 

• wlkarn Africa Bryden. 

Qtm and Camara in &ralhrni Africa. A year of wanderings In Hochaana> 
laoil, (be Kulaltari Desett. ond the I.uko Kivtr Country, Ngamihutd, witii 
Notes on Colonisation, Native*. Nulur-d Uiatury. ami Sport. By U 
Anderson Drydsa. London, E. Stanford. 1893: aim 9x6. pp. xit. and 
5H. Maps und iUutlralietu. Price 15a Prtmnird by the PuUithrr. 

A well ilbrntraird aooounl of Mb and condition! is aotno of tbo roocnlly openrd up 
Crjluni of South Africa. 

NORTH AMERICA 

American Bird* Keeler. 

Evolution of Urn Colonri of North American land Bird#. Bv Charira A 
Kwlcr. ((Jocaaitnal Paper* of tho California Academy of Schmcf, UL) 

San Francisco, I BUS: ci*« 10 x C), pp xii. and !M52. Cclowrnf Hater. 

Prite $5. Prrtnted by the California Amulrmy nf Seirant. 

Lika Baptrior—Raiaad Bra;baa Lawaos. 

Sketch of tha Coastal Topography of the North Side of Lake Superior, 
with spatial rsfrrrarw to tlio abundmiml Grands of lako Warp n (tho 
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greatest of thn lute QtmtiTnnnr Lake* of North America! Bj Andrew C. 
Ijtwanc. University of California- Fp. 181-289 of the Twentieth Annual 
lt( port fur the year 1891 of the Geological ami Natural History Surrey of 
Minn iota Minneapolis, 1893. Presented by S. 3. Winrhtll, E*q„ Stat* 
Qtelogitl. 

Tl* mcm-.'lr is Illustrated by a shotcli map of the rvjrth shore of I.ako Superior nit.! 
several photographs of the terraces, the structure of which ks examined. 

Manitoba. L**je. 

Sunny Manitoba; iu Peoples and its Trains trie*. By Alfred O. l*gg<*. 
Lotslon. T. nailer Unwia, 1898: «ire 8} x 8, pp. 807. Map ami {data. 

PHcr 7s. tit Frewwtei by Mr iVWtJl-r. 

The sutler's alui in live present volume U to impart to the render an Impartial anil 
accurate account of tho province of Mauitobu, mainly a> to iU suitability fir emigratl-xi 
puipotsa. 

United States- Orartty Detrtnninattnna. MendtnhaU. 

Determination of Gravity with lialf-accuiul pendulums on tho Fsciflo 
Caul, in Alaska, and at Washington, D.C, ami Hoboken, NJ. By T. C. 
Mcndonluill Bin* Appoiklix Na 15 to Ktpoit of tho U.8. Coast and 
Gsuhtilr Surrey fir 1 SSI. Washington,Government PrintingOffice, 1892: 

Siao 7 x 6, pp. 02. Trttcnltd by M* JtUbor. 

Description of methods and results of obscrvationt made In 1891: tllustralod by 
figure* of tbo apparatus employed. 

Davis. 


United Statas—Map*. 8drtm 81 0898) t 825-287. 

The Toturruphlc Maps of the United fiUles Geological Surrey. 
W. M Davis. Uorvard Callcgr. 


Bj 


Wilsy. 


Uaitsd States —Pacific Slope. 

The Tow mite, Aluakn. ami the Yelhiwstonc. By William II. Wiley ami 
Sara Kim; Wiley, lie print'd frvm ' Fnyintcriuij.' I^mdon. Knrjimtrinj 
Offlc*. Xu dat'd (1833) - size 11} X U, pp. 230. Fries I6r. 

A practically vrorhd reread of a trip through California. Alaska and the Yellow* 
stone Park, profnooly illustrated. Ono of tbo brat works of its kind. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentine Republic. 

Arg“nline, Patagonian and Chilian Sketches. with a few Nutc* on 
Uruguay. By 0. E. Akfia. London. Harrison A Sons, I8JJ3; site 8 x *4. 
pp. 190.* Freer 3s Fresonfed by Ms FuMisAora. 

Mr. Aker* spent two yean In South America us special correspondent of the 
Standard, anil naturally bus a good deal to say <4 Me commercial and |x>liti<-*l 
•ituution of the republic* be vial tad. Tho main valuo of his book ll*» in the 
Qooountof long journeys through thu still little-known parts of Patagonia which arc 
gradually being inr.ulcil by ssll-mr.roluints and caltle-nmcWa 

Colombia. Naira and Jalhay. 

La Bi-publiiiuo ila Colomldc. Geographic, Uislolro, Organisation PoIUhiu.', 
Agriculture, Commerce, Industrie. Statute pro, Tarif doiiaulcr. Imlicoteur. 
eommoreiel, eta. For Ricardo Xnfies ct Henry Jalhay, Brunllost 
Storrlinck 1893: silo 10 X GJ. pp. 262. Mop. Presorted by lb* Jntkon. 

Tbo Gnsnl-pim ml and Consul of Colombia in Belginm bare written this hookln 
order to make known the character and raouiwi of their little-kunwn country. Tl.c 
date are, as Ikr as possible. official, but figure-* are* given under rnwtn* aa “ Statistical 
acltnce is *tiU iu iu infancy iu Colombia.'' Tho work bears or* ry mark of conacicottoas 
compilation. 

Patagonia. Dixie. 

Mr-mono of a Great Lewi Laud. By Lady Florence Dixie Sl*a 14 x 
®l. PP. 9. From tin ' Hrstarfiuier Rrrinc' Afureri, 1893. 

Rcmlniscrarrs of rotagouia. 
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POLAB RIOIOX3. 

OrtmUEd. /• A. SaL M. nUtoMpb.* (ISD2): SI2-3I9. Pewry. 

Bcprrt of the Opotwltotsauf Uiu North Greenland Expedition of 1801-1892. 

ABSTSAiASIA A HD PACIFIC ISLABXS. 

Anitxaliaat. Adamt- 

Tha AontralUn*: A Social Sketch. By Frwoei* Adame, t^milnn. T. 

I’ubcr Unwin, 1893: *iio 8} x •*», pp. 314. Fr/>r 10* Cd, I'mnttU ly 
0» IStUuker. 

Conitial* of a aerie* of mtfi main!* dialing with Aiutmllau todal lift, must of 
which harw almuly apfnuvd In th» Farinifk My lltrunr. 

Cjuthim Ilian da Forbea 

Tit Chatham Bland* and ih.ir Story. By Henry O. Farbna- «ino 
U>1 X fij, pp. [22J. From tit * Fnrtnightlf ft, ’ uw '/or Mitt/ lMM. 

QaaatulasA - 

fatten &mn Queensland. By 77m Tiwn Special Oorrvspondect. I.omlnn. 
Macmillan A tX, 1&93. Site 7J X 0. pp. 110. Fri/w 2* Ctf. iiitnhd 

by lit FaWiaWr. 

Tbi* i» a reprint of th* ad ini ruble writ* it Irttvra from Quocnalaad, published In the 
Tint* la Ihxxnbor I .Mil’, und January nml February I hot). 

Senth Asitralia. 

Tlio History of South Arntndin fnnn it* fi.undatlnu to the year uf lit Jubilee, 
with a chrrMuiIatfical summary of all Ilia principal or.nl* uf inti?real op to 
dale. B> Krlwiu llixhlrr. With lw» nuyo. Ui-ln. Sarati^.n l*.w, 

31 onion A IX, 1893: It vula, ««• 5J x 3$, ml. 1, jip. 3W, t<H. 2, it)/. Tiii.. 
and 400. 1‘ric* 21 a 

The roly map aeoimpaaying Itil* vuliml.li liiitory reprer-ntJ ihn elate of (be land 
as rwpmle ownership or occupation. The oilier " map *' ia a diagram. The rarher 
ehaplrta dealing frith exploration ami the lint *eUlnuaal < "the province of gomli 
A u> train*," are full uf geographical intrirat 


KATHEXATICAL ABB PHYSICAL GEOGHAPHT. 


Geode ry. 

Tahlxta <lr* Longmra dii TVndul* am dlfTtn nte* «uiinn» .In I'lCmpin 
Bu»»r el <i« l'etniri,;rr, ol«*err«t pur dta Savnut* Uiiacts. St. Pdinburr, 
1®93: **w 3} X oj. pp [2] tttxil laUe. Fmutai by U» fiuW.ni (Jn>- 
grofhimi Sorir/y. 


Geological Climate. 

>‘.«il I'l.vniii aa'lYct* n( Climate, Mnff the Sedgwick Frixo Fear 

Losiion, C. 


thu year 1892. By A C. Srwsrd. * r oa 


tin. ve 
IKtt: 


8ro, pp. 132. frier ia. Frouiird if Hr Aulhur. 


. J. Clay A 


Sc ward 

for 


r for 
Soto, 


A vindication of the raise of f.*Jl plant* u* imliealin: of the elimate la tail 
agr* Two chapl.n an tleruhr,! lo tint Kro f cuptihal dUtrii.tiuon id rxivting plant* 
and Ihn cffocl or low tcmpr rahino on regntalinn. The whujc catay ihnw* a,da 
reading, ami Uie eollectkm uf refcru&us make* a Uanful lublingtajiby, 

Oeoant 83 (1893). 317-SIP. Swanrw.ky. 

iiuUU-hnng and D»nrr dcr Wtltuineeo. Van Dr. A Swatrmiky. Winn. 

A ooatribtilkin to Ihn oncilrovrrvy on tlm pcrmnnrncy uf oeeana and oonlinonta. 

Pbythml 0»«tfT»phy X Uia. 

.tahilni. li thrr Attronnmln nnd Ooopbrrik. Enlhalt- ml dhr nirhiic«tea 
Fort*rhrtlta ant ilm Ovliirtcn (h r A*tmphy»lk SlrtwnDlujtie. nn.i i hvv.ha- 
1 lichen Krdknmlo III. Jahrgmng 1K*4; Von Dr ibrmann J Kl. m 
Leijaig. E. It Mayor, 181*3: *De »X«, pp. r. and M>1. /’net 2m. 

An excv.II«il epltomn of Ihn lauat important rtaeonD* la physical gnenphy 
pohlithed in 18V2. 7 
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Tid»». Wi*lt 

Handy Hoot of Ibo Tide*, with fifteen iduirU, abowin* tbe Uatu of tho 
t do at exwj Ikait lit Dover. Compiled from variuti* rouror* by W. H 
WU. 1 L Fourth nl,two l ondou. d Philip * 800. Su 4 Jot:./ (l«tt Y ): 

11J x fl» 11‘ W, .mil eJutri*. iViet 8 *. (it 

Tbo chart* show by arrow* the wt of tie tide* in tho North Sea and round the 
Brittah Manila <t>rj hour. 

GENERAL 

GoleaDsHsti. Grtrweu. 

Outline or Britieh ColonlaaHon. By the Bor. William P*rr UrrouidL 
With an Intnaluct-mi by tie Right lion. Urd Botmuy. EXJL London, 
Peroral k Co , 183a: iixn 8 x 3|, pp xtI. anil 358. 1 W G*. 

A concise and w,dl-wntten epitome of ltd tub rolcmlimlVm Historically eonHdomL 
Moro (ban a .loailor ibo book U corapowd of *lati*tieul appendices, aud there are 
ri „.nm r,n» reference* to IU tlWruturo regarding tbe Vaiiott* colonic*. 

Cohimbu*. PwU-Alegr®. 

Colombo. Poorna pw Mamet do Annje Peek-Alegre. Kb. de Janeiro, 

1892; tire M x 7. |ip. xxiv. ami 73th Prtarnfcd by tt« ifutonoaf and 

Otcymj.'tiaul ItulUult vf Until. 

Colombo«. Silra. 

Chrt»trream Colombo t o deocobriiamto da Anwia polo ronardliriro 
J. M. IVreiro da Silva. Rift da Janeiro, 1892; ai*o I'J X 7. pp. ml. 
ant) 18". JVaambd 631 U* Author 

Cook’t Journal. Wharton. 

Captain Ooult'e Journal during hie First V.nrago round tho Witftl mada 
la 1I.M Bart KmUanwr. 17G*-7I. A llleml lretuK.ttpUon of Ito ntwinnl 
MS. With Notch and Introductmo. Kilted by t.aptatn w. J. L. 

Wluulon, a.*.. V.iul. H;<lroi:rui,lior of tin Admiralty. Illustrated by 
man. niul bcslmlloa l.ru'-m, KUl-.t 8loch, 18X1: tile 11 X 8, pp. l»U 
und 100. Prior 31a rrrarutel by 11# l'Mitktr. 

A special notice of thla booh will bo given. 

Educational. Hughs* and Williami. 

An Intiodiirtiou to tbe Study of Cwurnipby. Mathematical, Physical, 
Political. and Coonnereial Bv'William Hugh.* and J FrunoMi William*. 
Iutndiiu, (r. PbUt|. k Sou, lKJ:t; «U.- 7J x 5J. pp riii. and 100. Plot*. 
l*ri«* la. 1‘rtmnM by Uu I’»M»«4#ra 

Educational. lyda. 

Tho Glasgow Seri** of Elementary fleogrnphy. By Lionot H. Lydc, «.l. 
Lunbm, IVtvital X L'o.: mix HJxtl Moya N.a ZooUml and Tas¬ 
mania, 1802: lip 'J'S. Butiah Nufth Anwiioa IK«. pp. 88 - Bntudi 
Sooth Africa, 181*3: pp. 84. AutinUia. 1893: pp. It# Inn.wK tvlum, 

11 n-L * 

Thr vutuuu-t of lUl. Ilttlo fries doling «i-.b the BritUl. C-loni-t Knin grrwtly from 
« 4 q ulucaUaaal poiui of vie* id Ul#g all U*a work o t aov imwriif*l xml tkillcd U)«c±et. 

Ednrntinnai—Ttxlbcoti Eedway 

Textlaxjfca of Owjfiaphy. By Janiu*» W Rrd*a». Slro BJ x 6 |,pp.[IdJ. 

From Hit • Kdutalimuil Jbititu' (Sett York)fur hl-runry, 1.93 
Criticion of tho modern American goograpiiical textbook*. 


Italy-OBciaL 

tt'dlrltian CVmaolnra pabUioab. pur enrn <bl Minl»ter> per eti 
ICateri dllalia. Volt I. — XXI11. Torino, Fiw. lb ana. lHbt-1887; 
Uie 10 X CJ. Plait,. ,U I'rrtcttUU ly tU IlnliOM Uxanntunt. 

Italy— 1 Official. 

llollottlnn d»l Minictoro dcgll A(T»n KtWri. H“ vtds.] 188S~ll£)2. 
Roiua. I8S8-IK<3: *m IU| x CJ Jf.iyr, d*. Prtwnlul by the llaHm* 
PuawawwH. 
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NEW MAPS. 

By J. COLES, Voji Curator, R.O.S. 

EtTROPE 

British lilts Habaniaht 

Sydmr-Uahnnlrhl: M.lhatiehrr Wand-AtW. Kr. 14: Britiaoho Intdn. 
(iuJmlrr^rspbisrha BetalWanOtalt* naeh F.. r. Sytknr* TUn, Makl 
ran U Uabeoichl. RboIh 1 : 750.000, or lO'S geographical mill* in an 
inch. Gotha, Juatua Perth eo, IROfc 9 abuts I 1 'if* 10 »otU 


ItgUnd tad Walts 

Publication* tuned since May I2lb, 1893, 
1-ineh. 


Ordnance Surrey. 


Euouuni sirr W*t»: 841. 312. IHU* pUohaitwegrupbed in bnram, U 
each. Scotland. 118 Hilly Is 

6-Utah— Comity Map* 

fcMUWJt ASD Waua: Yorkahira, 174 aw., 176 U. 219 an. 2*1 sa , 

II 


25-taeh—Pariah Map* :— 

Braun* atm Warn: ta araihli s, LI. 12,5*.; 15, 10. LtL 8, Is each; 

L ft. 0.7. 8, ft*, each: 10,4s: 13. ft* ; 14. FIX. 3. 7, 11. 4*. each: 15. 5« ; 

XVI! 1? 4. LXYlll. 1, 2. 5, 0. is each: 10. fts; LXXl. J, 4s: 

LX XIX 4. J fts inch; 9. 4s: 14. ft*.; 15. 4s ; XCV. 8.8s. XCVIIL 4. 
is; XCIX. 3. 5s: 4. 7, 4*. etch ; CIU. 2. 4* ; CIV. 10, 20*. I id .; CVL 
•I 4 j 5 , fwji (cultrarcd). Verkthlre, XU 13, 3s : 14. 4* : XX11. 3,3s: 
XXXVII 1,10,4*. each; XLIL 11. IS. »*. earh; LXVI1.12.4*.: 15,3*.; 
IAXIII. 3. 3s: 1*. 4*.; 10.14, 3*.; CXI. 0. 8s; CXL.2, 3. 4, ft, 0. 7, 8, 

•s in 13. 14, CXLl.O.CLVIL, 1.2,8,4seach ; 0, 5s; CLXXXVl. 10.3s; 

14. 1ft. 4* «.rh; CCIV. 1. fts; 1 ». CCXVI1. 10, 4s each; 11, lifts 
. ,rh : CCLXIV. 7. 4. : 8. fts: 12, 10. CCUCV. 6. 4* onrb; 8. 5s ; 9, 10, 

13. 14. 1ft. 18. CCLXXIL 14, 1ft, 4s each: CCLXXIV. 7. 11s 0A; 11, 

K*.; CCXCIV. L 4s; 2, 14, ft* aach: CCXCTIL 2,!», 4i cash (coloured). 

town Plan*—10-feet actio:— 

r»n| »tr> nm IVius: Bltohburn (Laneiihiio), IJCX. 3,10,8s: 14,15, 

It), ft* web; 23,4*.; 23.3s; LXX. 4. 1.8*.: 3.3* : 6,11* 6.1. 8he«eld 
(YuHahlre), additional aborts CCLXXX1X. 13, 53, 8s; CCXCIV 3, 21, 

5. i CCXCIV. 7,1.4*.: CCXCIV. 10, 5,; 10, 6., etch; CCXCIV 12, 12, 
fts : 13, 17.18.4. each; CCXCV. 1 12. 8*.; CCXCV. 6. 2, ft*.; 6. 14. fts 
rteb (relrrarrdd India No. I, northern portion, price M. IndtX No. 2, 
enutbern portion, 6J. WtUungton (Lauouahh*), reri*r<i thceU, (.’XL, L 
lft. 18,4s ntrft; 20,3s; 23.CXI 2. 6. 8*. each; 7. 11, 4s euoh. 12, 17. 

3s each; CXI- ft, 4, ft, 4* each (rolottred i. 

(B. Sat/oni, AjnU.) 

ASIA. 

tnAi-n Ounrnutst Surreys Snrriyor-Otncrtl at India 

Indian Alia*. 1 mile* to *n inch. Quarter Sheet*:—30 V.E Tart* of 
I>i*irii'ta Aluuedtiajpcr (Bombay Presidency), Bid, and Holding (Nizam’* 
Pronin ion*). 43, N E. Part* cf Pi.tr.fta Shltnogt. K»dnr and Hasan 
i MjrtutrV 60, 8.W, Part* of T)i.trict* Mytoro, 11*wan and Tumkur 
<.Myjore> Sheet*:—78, Parta of Platelet* Anaraoti. and Wan (|U:tar) of 
lnd’nr, and Bnrpnr Taodtir fXlttni** D»adni»n*\ of Ward lit. (’lands 
Nagpur. and Ilhumlart, and of Natiro But* Hactar (Central Province.*) 

Tt, Diatnct ChtairlrTnit, and pirt* of North Anel and Sal m (Mtdraa 
Preaidtmcy) and Kotor f Myiorn) 111, Parta of Piatrieu Mueiittiirptir. 
par ha ups Bhagalptir and rurm* (B. ngnlxond of NVt*l —Aattm Surrey. 

I inch to 1 mils Bbeal No 88 (2nd edition), Dutriel* Kammp ami 
Dimnr Pernor* 1866 to 1868. 1875 to 1875. and 1885-SC—Bengal 
Surrey. 1 inch to 1 mile. Ns 103. Aigul Estates (OriassO. Season 1888-db. 

—Bvcibay Somif, 1 tneh to 1 mtle, No. 154, Parta of Honda State, Beta 



SEW MATS. 




KtsDuAs’iirTiuttSiiaeli OUtHet. Sawn W75-T6aad 1650-91. So.lSd, 
Part* of RewwKatitba Agancy and KhandeeU District Season - 

Punjab Surrey. I loch to 1 mile. No. 227, Df 

and Patiala Stair. Season* 1877-79 and 1887-83. No. 241. district HUoar 
and Patiala Statu Season* 187G-78, 1883-81. 1887-88, MBj-BO. 

Districts Uinur ami Ksrnal and Patiala Stata. Season* 18i0-,2188294. 
and 1887-88.—North-Eastern Frontier, 1 inch to 4 miles. ><•. 1». VE 
(2nd edition). i«rU of Nnrn IlilU, Nog* Tribo* and Manipur (Arnom), 
and of Dutrict I’pprr Clilndwin (Upper Burma), Sea*'"' H8KS-8tt. W ith 

W umcnt. No. 15. S.K (4th edition). parts of Manipur (A**m) 
i [list*let Upper Cliindwin (Upper Burma) Srasnas lbSl-82 »nd 
1883-88. No. 22 iw. (2nd edition), pari* of Stngpu Nairn alls and of 
tiie Upper Irrnwaddv 11 ml Cfcindwin Valleys (Upper Harms). Season* 
1887-02 No. 2d. S W. (<ltU edition). j»rU of Districts Bharno and hatha 
(Upper Buraia). Season* 1887-88. l&SO-SO.-Soulli Easier* Frootto, 

1 tnrh to 4 miles. No. 1. 8.W. (2nd oditirra), part* of the Lmhat and thin 
Hills, of the Districts of Up|*r Climdwin and Pakokka^^-prr narmsX 
of Northern Ambon (Lower Burma), and of the Dhrtwt and Hill TracU 
of Chittagong (Bengal). Seasons 1853-CG.1871-72,1888-00, and 1S)1-J2- 
—Sonth-East.-ra Frontier, 1 inch to 8 miles. No. 4, parts of Districts 
Katlia. BhauiA, Ruby Mints, Shwcbn, Sagaing, Mandalay.Mi l Shan Mate. 
(Upper Buraia), Season* 1880-91. No. «. parts of Didnrts 1 rmngoo, 
Hliwe-gyinr, Solrwn, snd Tliarrawaildy (Lower Burma), District Pyln- 
m»n. and S-utli Shan States (Upjxr Burma), snd of Siam.—Central India 
Agimoy. 1 loch to IB mile*. 2 sLceta Additions ami correction* to May 
1801—District Buckergnogr, 1 Inch to 4 miles. Additions and convc- 
tkras up to Juno 1892—Map of the Mixnt DirUion. prepsrcd in sorord- 
aaco with Gort N. W P. ami Otrdh P. W. Dept. Circular, No. E. dated 
May 18th, 1872 lUtisrd in March. 1990. S Shreta. I inch to 4 milea 
—Map of Agra Dirtskm, prnparod In accordance with Corrl N. W . r. and 
Ouilij P. W. Dept, Circular No, K. dated May lClh, 1872 Kerned in 
Monti) 1880. 1 inch to 4 mites. 2 ihccta.— Burma anil rt» adjacent 

countries. 1 inch to 48 miles. October 1802 — Mup to accompany Prcliml- 
nare Report nn tho Cktn-Lnibai Country. dated Deormbrr 1802 1 inch 
to 8 aiUus. (No. 201. Intulligra re Branch.) 31 tkttft (Slna/onf dijeat) 


AFRICA 

Nyaitlsad "a.--- 

Burk’s New Map of the Wrsura Nyasaland Gold-Beld*. Specially 
illustrating tbo • xploration* of Carl Wiese, from 1885 to 1891- Seale 
1:1,000,000. or 13-G geographical mllra to an Inch. By Kowlund Rugg. 
London, Forster Gnx.tn. (ip® Town, Juta, 1892 rrict 1U«. «d. 

This map has been compiled to illustrate the exploration* of Carl Wire*, between 
the year* 1885 oral 1891, and shows his mutes, the trading stations, ami poMtians of 
ths old Portngoc*» gold-flcids of North< m ZamWsia. In the construction of the map 
tbs routs surreys of Carl Wiese, and the trarcls and works of Mantvirm Gamrttn, 
Lac- rln, Liritijjttonc, BuwUr, and other*, hare hern used, and the Portiwnran 
statistics of the Msraria gold exportations for the jean 1810, 1830, and 1885, liaro 
hern cocsuited by tiie compiler. Numerous useful notes ou [he character «u the 
country, the mineral*, gome, Bet, arc gieen with some remark* as to motes ana 
ram me roc. As, practically sprwkiog, there has been m. prcTimis good map of m « 
district, this cannot fail to ho of icrsico to soy poison tmrcDing in this part of Africa, 
as touts* ora laid down, snd Hie localilka whi te gold is found oxo shown in yrlhrw-i 

Troasraol Penning 

Stanford's Map of tbo Transnial Gold-Balds, with the geology of the 
Southern Part of tho Trans.aal. By W. II. Penning. roe . Ac. (lot* 
n.M. Gcologtcul Surrey of England). 1893. Scale 1: LOOO.OOO. or 13 6 
geographical mllra to an inch. London, published hy E. Stanford, la&- 
Prcmted by Iks PiMisIsr. 

Tho geological colouring which sppear* on this map is fconthd on th# ’ 

of Mr W. U. Penning. wls> la al«> the author of tho pamphlet Ti* Gsefajjt 
S<ol>..m Trna*roid. which sroumpsnio# tiie msp. Althongli tho *«*• g»oto(pc«IIT 
coloured is small when! ccmpartd will, the whole of the South African Republic, 
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liuvcrthulcM embrace* an area t5»l mile* in length anil abaat 50 miles in breadth. A 
plea of the Wit water* ltand Oold-fluld ta giti n uu an rnlargid •calf, and gmlogtrat 
*. ruiiii* from Kliilcsdorp by the Uoailtboar.il Band and llio High Veldt to Duihola' 
KaitU-.r, and acroe* lie Ksap Valley by Barberton to Swaiiland; a grohrgira! arcUan 
o* a atilt target arale fnen IluuiittaKb Kami ucrcwt the Witwoiim Uanti tu Um 
Megaliesbcrg Mountain* la alvo given. 

Tania. M. la Kinlatra do I'lnitreethm Puhiique. 

Atlas Arc'u'ologiipn) do la Tunisia Kditian Bp&iale ill ■ Carte* Topo- 
erapbliiuiM pubiwee par Ir Mi man. ilr la Gmrrv, anoompogoda li'na 
Texts lUpliraUf par MM K. Babclan, U. Cagnat, 8. Keinaeb, Membra 
de la Cou-iuiotimi do I’Afrupui da MurvL Livrmaun 1. 1‘atle, Ernest 
Leroox, C iiu nr. 181*3. 

This 1* the lint loom of an ar.-lueulugical atlas of Tunis. The map employed in 
a tw«ii in il.at which liaa bran prepared under Urn direction of General Ihrrrcacuix, 
•ud pubtlabed by the St rriw Gdugtnpbiijin, de I'Amice. 1’oria. Id the rompUaUnn of 
this work very raluahlo amutanrn ha* fn-ro re-n.tmd l«y tbo ofiloeis of tho topographicisl 
tiurvuy, who. in the coarse of their litilit*. have taken note* of nil Iho min* and 
mentioned them with particular* iu their nprtr, which hare been mule all tim 
mom TalnaUo by the plan*, drawing*, and pliotogruplu, which ham accompanied 
them Tba Commission de )'.Vfrit|tn‘ da Nerd bn* catruitnl to thru of u* mt«il» r*, 
wtuwemimo* arc turn timed in the title, th* impomllmi of th_* all,* for pnlillialu.nl 
I'li* poaiiioa of <mJi ruin hi indicated in ml with a number attached, by tbo um of 
which a abort dcrcriptlon of the rain ilardf ran be found In tho indices given. It Is 
the intention of the Commission put li.h with each part a scientific dnsrnption of thn 
owntry embraced in tbo map, in tlia liopc tiiat it nwy lie serviceable, not only to 
atehtttilngUU, bat to all who iaku un interest In a country which atTur.li each ahoxulant 
evidence of a past prosperity. ' 


AMERICA. 

Argentine Bspublic. Bolts. 

Plana GuUatnl do la Pnrrincis de Entrr-Itio*. crautruido atgtiu los dalrn 
mua lech nt<*. Benin 1: j.1.00,000, or 6'8 goi-grupbical mites to on inch. 

Casa Editor a, Ernest Nolle, Ijbrarin Ali-imm*, liucuoa Am.*, 1882. 

A considerable amount of detail is given •« this map; it show* tho position* of tbo 
different colonies, together with tbs ItKstian and extent of prim to mtnto*. a* well aa 
the names of tha owners. All lie aus of coitimumcatiun aru laid down, and a general 
map Cif the railways of the Argentine Uepuhtlc U given an on burnt. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Australia. Eldar Scientific Exploration Expedition 

Two Albums containing one hundred and son-ti photographs laken by 
member* of tba Elder Scientific Exploration Kiuidltkin, 1891-92. jy,_ 
si ntrd by tU South Atulraliaa SrantA </ Iht JZoydl GeoyropAieciI Sxitlv of 
Aotiralario. J 

The*. pboir^rai.hs, which have boon taken by member* of tho Elder Solmtiflr 
Exploration Ex pul I lion of 1891-82, form a ntluublu addition lo tlio gocietr'* 
CVdlootion. They giro a very dear ilk* of tha country traversed by tho cxplnrin- 
IMxrly, Um views having toon well chosen. Timm am also several lutore-tln.. pilot? 
gn|dia of lie- nativen Cotuii hiring tha difilcnltUu under which Ihcwo photograph* ncro 
lahiui, tbuy ur» very aatwfairtory, and am uuulo all thu more taluahle by bavin,. i Mn 
carefully labelled. 1 ’“h w.n 

N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo¬ 
graph* which ha* been eetabliehed in the Map Room, if all the Fallow* 
of the Society who have taken photograph* during their travel* would 
forward copie* of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased tho photograph* it 
will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and hi* 
address are given. 
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JOURNEYS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA (TONGKING, ANNAM. 
COCHIN CHINA, CAMBODIA*). 

By the Hon. OKOBOE N. CtJBZOK, V.V. 

Tint region* which are embraced by tho general title of French Indo- 
Chino, and of tho methods and incidents of travel in the different [tarts 
of which I proposo to give some acoonnt, comprise the southern and east¬ 
ern portions of tho geographical area commonly described as the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, and consisting of tho territoriea situated between India 
and China, or in other words, between tho basins inclusive of tho Ira- 
wadi and tho Red River. The geographical interest of this country 
consists in tho immense rivers by which it is intersected, and to whose 
alluvia] bounty it for the moat part owes its origin, and to tho mystery 
which still overhangs its interior recesses ; there on the confines of China, 
Burma, Siam,and Aunam, wild and little known tribes inhabit the pathless 
mountains, and unexplored rivers thunder down profound ravines. Its 
commercial interest lies in the oompotition which it has engendered be¬ 
tween rival European nations for the easiest approaches to the remote bat 
populous provinces of Western China, on whoee borders it lies; and tbs 
immemorial but lengthy caravan routes conducting to which it is sought 
to supersede by the agency of steam locomotion by river or by land. It* 
political interest lies in tho fact that within the last thirty years the 
ownership of this vast tract, olwying the universal law by which tho 
hitherto hidden corners of the world are gradually yielding up their 
secrets to civilisation—has changed and is even now changing hands; 
tho conquest of the French having placed them in possession of the 


• The orthography throughout tbli paper has been unite to correspuail with tho 
published Rail» of tho Society. The spi lling Cambodia has horn adopted ua account of 
tts common usage in this country, in prrivrenre to Ksmboja or Ombogia. Tbr author 
wuuld prefer the hut-uamed form, as being ta stricter aooontanoe both with general 
acceptance and with toes] proatmmiioa. 

The map to Bi'enmponj Mr. Carton's Paper will be given with the second iustalmuut 
in the September atituW, 

No. IL — Auocnrr, 1893.] 
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whuloof it* eastern face from Cambodia to Tongking, aud the acquisition 
of Upper Runuu by tho Dritiah kuving brought tho latter into similar 
you tact both with China herself aud with the frontiers of tho one 
surviving imlup<'iulent Asiatic kingdom, that now separates England 
from France in the Far East, via., Siam. The French parts of Indo- 
t 'him*, with which alone 1 propose to deal in this paper, ootnpuso four 
separate territories, in different stages of political absorption. These are, 
in order from north to south. Toughing, Aunam, Cochin China and Cam¬ 
bodia. Their united population* amount to about 18,000,000 ; they extond 
•dung a coast-lino 1700 miloa in length, and they embrace an area J 
times aa largo again as France. I will first deal with tho main 
geographical characteristics presented by this dominion, the different 
sections of which possess n physical unity that facilitates the task of 
description. 


I. tiKXK&AL GEOGRAPHICAL CUAllACrEIUSTtCS. 

lu no part of tho world has water exercised a more j>otent agency in 
determining the destinies or iu providing the livelihood of man. 'lTie 
balk of tho French possessions owe their existence to the deposits of great 
rivers, tho Red River (Song Koi), Black River (Song Bo or Da Jiang), 
and Clear River (Song Lo) in the uotth, and the magnificent volume of 
the Mekong lu the south, and may bo divided throughout into two areas 
—the mountains through which these rivers, rising iu the plateaux of 
Central Asia and Tibet, force their way seawards, and the plains or 
deltas which they have themselves almost wholly created along tho 
ooaat. The entire populated and wealthy part of Toughing consists of 
the delta of the Red River with its confluents,.which is 80 miles broad at 
its base. Tho whole of Cochin China and much of Camlmdia consists of 
the delta of tho Mekong. The intervening territory of Aunam, in so 
far as it consist* uf plain land lying between tho mountains and the 
sea, is also tho creation of smaller streams flowing down from tbo high¬ 
lands of tbo interior. 

In each of these regions, under conditions differing very slightly, tho 
process of territorial formation, or encroachment upon the sea, can bo 
watched in active development. On the maritime fringe the brick ot 
gruel-coloured «treams, surcharged with alluvium, leave thoir detritus, 
which the tide is not sufficiently powerful to remove, and which gradually 
solidifies, and gives birth to a rank vegetation of mangroves and^other 
uquatio plants. Sometimes for a white theso form flouting islets, which 
eventually coalesce aud find a common anchorage. Sometimes they are 
covered with saline swamps, in which case they are utilised by tbo 
natives us salt-pans. A little later, aa the sea roc tiles, they can b© 
drained and planted, and in a few years, what began as a muddy 
lagoon is transformed into a rievfield of cloth of gold. The process of 
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formation in so rapid that Hanoi, the cnpiul of Tongking, which 
is now 60 miles in a direct line from the sea, wa a upon it in tho 
7th cent my x.n., whilst in the 17th, the Butch, who traded upon 
the Red ltivor, had their maritime port ul Hwigyen, now 35 miles 
in the interior. I visited a place named Fat Biom, at tho month 
of the Dai, on tho southern confines of tho delta, which has been entirely 
reclaimed from the »t» within living memory, uud is now oconpiod hy 
smiling clusters of villages and rice-plots, irrigated by numorous canals. 
In Annam tho growth of the land at tho expense of the sea is accele¬ 
rated hy tho action of tho tides and wind*, principally tho north-cost 
monsoon, whioh pilo up long sand-dunes upon (he coast, behind which 
tho rivers, unable t»> pour their entire volume into the sea, spread them¬ 
selves out in broad and sluggish lagoons, chafing idly to and fro, and 
daily diminishing in depth, till they too submit to tho inevitable process 
and are choked. The same conditions are responsible for a phenomenon 
of constant occurrence on the Anuainite coast facing eastwards, viz., 
tho formation of sandbars off tho mouth of almost every river without 
exception. These constitute during many months of tho year an 
impracticable barrier to navigation, and compel vessels of iray bunion to 
lio out in an offing which rarely furnishes a secure anchorage. On tho 
bars themselves tho breakers form successive files of plunging foam, 
whose grey crests can bo seen tossing skywarda, and whose thunder can 
be heard for milts. At Hue, tho capital of Aunam, I could always hear 
the moaning of the bar at Thuanan, where is tho river embouchure, over 
6 miles distant as tho crow flies, and at Vinli the mar was audible over an 
even greater distance I crossed tho bar of the Kua Hoi mouth of tho 
Song Ka River near tho latter place in a small native sainpau. built 
mainly of bamboo, which charged the breakers full tilt, just after tho 
crest had broken, and which, if it missed tho right moment by a fraction 
of a second, was deluged from end to end. In Cochin China and Cam¬ 
bodia, a further phenomenon is encountered in the existence of immense 
tracts of country lying below tho river-level, which in times of high 
water are converted into enormous swamps or lakes, whence only tho 
upper branches of the trees emerge. The great lake of Tal6 Sap, f.e., 
the Inland Sea, in Cambodia, which is a depression in the soil of this 
character, and is fed by the Mekong, experiences transformations so 
violent that In the rainy season iu length increases from 70 to 120 miles, 
its area is triplod; and while in tho low waters the fish, with which it 
abounds, can almost be ladled from its shallow trough, then from 2 to 
4 feet deep, it is swollen by the floods between Juno aud September 
to a depth or CO to 50 feet. In Cambodia the abdo* of man adapt them¬ 
selves to those fluctuant Condition*, for thoy consist of palm-loaf and 
bamboo huts, which, if belonging to a stationary village, are raised up m 
wooden piles from 5 to 15 feet in height above the ground, or are 
plaood upon floating raft* moored by long poles i 0 the bed°of the stream. 
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and capable of being shifted from site to site according to the height of 
the waters. 

One other phenomenon mnst be noticed that is common to these regions, 
and is replete with a geological as well as geographical interest. This 
is the existence of a peculiar rock formation, composed of a calcareous 
stone or marble, superimposed above the Devonian schists, and pre¬ 
senting the most picturesque and fantastic contours both in tho sea, at 
uu great distance from tho mainland, and also at several points along 
th» river valleys which have in earlier days been similarly situated. It 
consists of detached blocks or humps of rock, risiug to a height of from 
50 to 500 feot, with scarped sides and faces, but with summits and 
ledges covered with a superb and gracious vegetation. The action of 
tin- sea has carrod the sides and hollowed the interior of those rocks into 
vust caverns and grottoes, anil has fretted thoir outline into strange and 
abnormal shapes. The most remarkable instance of this phenomenon 
occurs in the Buy of Along, with its prolongation tho Bay of Fai-tei-long, 
on archipelago of thousands of islots so formed, which fringes tho coast 
of Tungking for a distance of over 100 miles from tho east border of the 
Bed Diver delta almost to the Chinese frontier at Capo Pak-lung. Ouo 
may spend days sailing in and out of tho islets of this astonishing inland 
ik-a, which I do net hesitate to characterise as one of the wonders of tho 
world, and which f»r excels the better known beauties of the Inland Sea 
of Japan. Low tunnelled passages, accessible only at low water, conduct 
to hidden 1 -axiim qj remote caverns in the heart of «ome of tho rocks, and 
till recent times afforded an ini penetrable retreat to the eoreairs who 
devastated these waters. Near Turan, tho maritime jxirt of Hue, a 
cluster of similar rucks, called l>y the French the Marble Mountains, 
rises abruptly from tho sand-dunes on tliu seashore, and is perforated 
with grottoes, which have been utilised by Buddliist monks for tho 
establishment of one of thoao retreats wherein they appear uniformly 
able to combine aesthetic attractions with devotional needs. Their altars 
are enshrined in the bowels of tlio earth, and the ecstatic fuce of tho 
gilded god shines fuintly from tho cavernous gloom. Tho other places 
in Tongking and Annatu where I noted or was apprised of the same 
formation are (1) On a plain to the east of the Kua Kam, that 
etuliouchure of the Thai llinh, upon w-hieh lies the commercial port of 
Tlaifong; (2) between Kaoliang and Langson on the east frontier; • (8) 
between Niuh Biuh and the Catholic settlement of Kosho on tho Dai, at 
a distance of over 30 milt-s from the sea; (4) at Dienlio an the frontier 
Imtweon Tongking and A i mam ; (5) immediately south of Thank-boa. 
the capital of the province of that name. I have been informed that a 
precisely analogous formation is also visible at Lakhvn on the middlo 
waters of the Mekong. 

• For a dewrlption n I thru-, tU» a paper cm lbs Hill ffloprs of Toegkiajf, bp 
J. O. Scott, in Pwislhfl </ the B.G.8. l&Ht (>i'« tene»)> V«l VIII. pp- 231-6, *10. 
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II.—Tmvn rx Tokukisu. 

From those general remarks I now turn to a more detailed description 
of travel in the various territories already named. I shall not occupy 
myself long with Toughing, inasmuch as travel in the delta of tlio Red 
River is performed almost entirely by river-boat, whether the a teamens 
of the French Coiujainiee, or the Ammnite sampan. The latter craft, 
though of modest dimensions, is well adapted for locomotion on the 
conntlere channels and canals with which, like a network, the country 
is intersected. In the centre an arched covering or hutch of palm-leave* 
or matting, shelters that portion of the boat in which the traveller takes 
his meals and sli-eps, the only serious discomfort being the inability to 
adopt any but a sitting or recumbent position. In tho fore and uft parts 
of the boat stand tho rowers, propelling the craft with an oar, attached 
to a peg by a straw or rattan lauid, with a motion not unlike that of 
the Venetian gondolier. Tho mother of the family very often plies the 
bow oar, and children of five and six even lend a band. When tho 
centra] part of the boat is occupied by a passenger, the family, to whom 
the sampan is their sole home, either sleep, cook, and live in a similar 
partition adjoining the centre! hutch or in the open part of tho boat 
forward. On the prow is painted, particularly in Annam and Cochin 
China, a black and white eye—one among many signs of Chinese 
influence. The landscape in the delta seldom varies, the rivers, 
streams, and canola flowing between banks which are fringod with areca 
palms, bananas, and bamboos, detached rectangular clumps of which, 
scattered over tho snrfaoe of the country, invariably indicate the site of 
a village, whose palm-leaf huts are bnriod in tho interior, and are 
accessible only by a labyrinth of narrow alleys ettt in tho thicket, easilv 
dcfcnsiblc, and known to the villager* alone. Save far these interrup¬ 
tions of the general letel, the country is entirely planted with rice, and 
the j'easanfs working in the sodden patches look like block inscots 
crawling npon a carpet of gold. 


III.—Tiuvn. ts Axxa*. (I) IIaxoi to Horn 

I pass to Annam, a country possessing slightly different and even 
more interesting features, both political and geographical; political, 
because it is still administered by an Asiatic government, and contains 
at Hue, the capital, one of tho few remaining courts where a purely 
Oriental and nn-Europcaniaed ceremonial, modelled, like that of Korea, 
npon the China of the Jling dynasty, enshrouds tho person of ati 
Emperor whom hi* subjects regnrd os tho Son of Heaven; geographical, 
because the diminution of water and tho prevalence of mountains render 
the configuration of the country more diversified, and lend a greater 
romance to travel. Almost tho sole channel of locomotion in Annam— 
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until a railroad is made from Hanoi to lino, of which the French talk 
mnoh. bnt who*u construction in tho immodiato future I greatly doubt— 
in a track known as the Mandarin** Rood. This route, which has existed 
in some form or other from early times, was entirely reconstructed at 
the beginning of tho present century from Saigon, tho capital of Cochin- 
China, to Langson on tho Chinese frontier, by tho Emperor Gia Long, 
the founder of the reigning dynasty and of a reunited Aunamite Empire 
In Annam it usually runs at a slight distance from tho coast or 
traverses the lower spnrs of tho mountains. In four places it climbs to 
•onto height from tho sea, whore it crosses by means of eoU or <« a«M I— 
tho transverse ridges which are pushed out at right angles from tho 
main range. These passes are: (1) tho Toss of Doo Ngang, sometime* 
called the Gates of Annam, between tho provinces of Hatinhand Kwaug 
Binh; (2) the Col des Nuagc-s, also called tho Iron Gates, between 
the provinces of Kwang Dak and Kwang Nam on tho road between 
Turan and line; (8) tho pass above tho bay of Kwi Kwik, between 
Kwang Nam and Kwang Ngai: and (4) tbo Pass of Deo Sa, between 
Fu yen and Khanb-hoa. Tbo two first of these, tho second of which I 
■hall shortly describe, present a groat similarity. The mountain is 
climbed by stairways out or constructed in tho face of the rock, and at 
the summit the pass is closed by a gateway in a crenellated wall. There 
appears to be a second and alternative route, at any rate south of Hue, 
amid tho mountains in tho intorior; but I am not aware of any one by 
whom it 1ms been mapped or oxplored, and a traveller would find it a 
difficult task without official aid. 

In the parts whore I travelled upon tho Mandarins’ Ibsad between 
Ninb Binh and Hue, it bad been in places repaired daring the early 
part of tho year for tho passage of the Governor-General, and was 
commonly a flat track about 20 foot wide, either running upon a l«nk 
between the rioe-plota or often over hot sands, whilst elsewhere, 
after rain, it was converted into a horrible bog. Tho pole* of the 
French telegraph are planted along its side. Tho means of locomotion 
upon it are threefold, although it is seldom that tho traveller ia at 
liberty to make his choice. The first is the Annamite pony, a diminutive 
steed of great pluck and Bareness of foot, not unlike his Korean brother, 
though rather a greater gentleman in appearance. Ho is so small that 
a European girth is almost always too largo for his body, but be will 
carry a light English saddle. The natives ride him with a wooden 
saddle, and with a very narrow iron stirrup, -which they grip in tho 
cleft between the big too and the remaining toes. These ponies are lew 
quarrelsome than the Korean, and are so docile that they make no diffi¬ 
culty abont crossing the numerous boor, t.e. river*, estuariee, or lagoons 
with which the road is intersected, and which can only be traversed in 
rude native boats where a single movement of the horse would overturn 
the craft and its contonts in mid stream. I have sometimes had horrid 
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qualms while crossing a foie perhaps half a mllo in width, with throe 
or four ponies in tho boat at the same time. In lb? oountry those 
ponies can he bought for £1 to £2; bnt in tho cities. where they are 
Tidden by French officers, and ate driven both in pairs and four-in-hand, 
fine specimens will fetch from £10 to £20. 

The seound vehicle or looomotion is the hammock or palanquin, of 
which there are two varieties; tho commoner consisting of a rtnlo straw 
netting Blung upon a pole, which is borne by two or more coolies; *n l 
the more elaborate official or Mandarins' jwlanqnin, which is a net of 
crimson oerds, has richly lacqnered ends, a roof and screens, and which is 
carried by fonr or eight men. All Mandarins from tho highest rank 
downwards travel in these palanqnins, and meat Europeans follow their 
example, especially in parts whore ponies cannot march, or are not 
procurable. But for a tall man they are insupportable. Being 
fashioned to hold the diminutive Annamite. they cannot accommodate a 
6-foot Englishman, and tho roost tdoscopio contraction of my lower limbs 
rendered it impossible for me to occupy ono for longer than an hour. 
Seasoned travellers, however, sleep in them, while being carried along, 
with ease. The coolie-bearers march at a jog-trot, which euabloe them 
to cover tho ground with great rapidity, and to accomplish at least 
4 miles in the hour. 

Tho third means of locomotion is the light chair, known in tho East 
as the Hongkong chair, the bock seat and foot-rest of which art; attached 
together by cords, and which is carried by poles upon the shoulders of 
fonr or eight men. It is almost exclusively employed by Frenchmen 
travelling between Turan and Hue, but is not indigenous to the 
country, and will be found in none of tho tranu. 

Tho mention of the latter name leads mo next to describe that which 
is the most remarkable institution of travel in Annam. As long ago, it 
is said, as the eleventh century, during tho dominion of the extinct empire 
of tho Chants, there was founded a system of government postal stations 
called trnm (the word is of course Annamite and has nothing to do with 
the English tram) along tho main highways. Those consist of |w*is 
distances of from 8 to 15 miles apart, to each of which is attached 
a number of able-bodied men of the neighbourhood, who are held at 
the service of the state, boing exempted in return from the tartie 
and from military servioo, and receiving a ration of rice. 1 bey arc 
liable to ho summoned at any hour of tho day or night from their 
houses or from tho fields by the do* or BUjwrintondent of the tram, wLo 
ItoaU a drum, and, if they fail to comply at once with his orders lay 8 
about him liberally with a stick. They are employed to cany l b f ' 
government post, are at the disposal of tho Mandarins, and arc hired by 
Europeans on the march. They go night and day, a meaenger being 
sent on in advance to the noxt lr<m to advise the relay, and every wher>-'. 
e.g. at ferries, they have priority of passage. There being no beasts o. 
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burden in tho country, they arc cm ploy ml to convey all baggage as well 
as to carry the hammocks or chairs. Tho former are slang by cords 
upon bamboo poles, and nro borne Iwtwceo two men. Tho caravan of 
quito a small party will thuB frequently amount, all told, to from thirty 
to forty mon. 

Tho trow itself consists of an open house or shed, the sido walls of 
which are made of mnd wattling, and the thatch of tho aUap palm. 
On tho floor ore usually three low wooden or bamboo platforms raised 
about one foot above tho gronnd, and spread with straw mats, wliercon 
the traveller lays his conch. Sometimes there is a table in the oentre 
and a small ancestral altar at tho hack. Tho front consists of shntters 
of palm-leaf or tiamboo screens, which are held np by polos in tho duy- 
tiroo but ore lot down at night. In villages where there is no tram tho 
travoller is commonly offered tho hospitality of tho communal house—a 
somewhat similar structure on a ruther more pretentious scale—which 
is part of tho systom of local autonomy that bos reached so high a state 
of devolopmont in Annsm. It is the proporty of tho village, and tho 
meeting-place of the council of notables; and its hospitality is dispensed 
by the villago headman or mayor. Under his care, too, is the organi¬ 
sation of the village police and of tho night gnards. Tho night is 
divided into five watches of two hours each; and the vigilant taps of 
the watchman upon his me, or drum, fashioned out of a hollow trunk, 
are an impediment to slambor. 

Travelling, as I was doing, in semi-official fashion under the courteous 
patronage of the French, I was enablod to proceed with greater rapidity 
than tho ordinary traveller, having covered as much aa 40 mil— in the 
day, whilst our party also met with « sort of reooption at »<wh village 
to which wo came. A drum would bo hoard beating, and numbers of 
men would ootno out carrying banners of red, blue, and green flying 
from tho top of bamboo polos. Escorted by these individuals, and by 
umbrella-bearers who ran behind and held over our hoods tho red nr 
green painted official parasol of Annam, we entered tho village, a coolie 
i.weeping the mad clear of dust in front of ns. In this fAaluon wo 
advanced to tho communal house, before whioh a table would be placed 
in tho open street, shaded by an official umbrella, and supporting a 
number of plates containing bananas, oranges, eggs, and other offerings; 
sometimes chickens or a kicking pig in a wicker hamper. Here the 
mayor would be standing, and, unless restrained, would kneel down and 
make his lot, or official obebnanoo, by three times touching his forehead 
upon the ground. Outside tho larger towns wo would bo mot by the 
local governor, or Maudariu. lie would appear in his official hammock, 
attended by two or three umbrella-bearer* according to his rank; by 
lictora carrying in a long case the recognised instruments of flagellation 
(administered in the same fashion aa at an English public school, and 
considered no indignity oven by periutia of high position); by his pipe- 
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bearer; by a domestic carrying a wooden box in which wore stored away 
ilia writing, smoking, and chewing materials; and by pikenteu and 
banner-men. Ilia own dress would, aa a role, consist of a tunic of dark 
figured silk or brocade warn over white cotton drawers and white 
stockings, and of a neatly folded dark blue, black, or green turban made 
of native rrvjxm or silk crape. In the lettered daw it is fashionable to 
wear somo of tbo nails long as an indication of superiority to manual 
labour; and I have noon a Mandarin the nail of whose left thumb 
described an aerial parabola not less than 3J inches in length. I met 
many Annamito officials and Mandarins in the course of my travels, and 
was favourably impressed with their polish of manner, their correctness 
sf deportment, and the quickness of their intelligence. They are 
divided into two categories, civil and military; and into two classes, 
with first and sooond degr< es. Tho former are entirely recruited by 
examination, and their rank, precedence, and functions are defined by 
tho rigour of au unbroken etiquette. No inferior Mandarin will take a 
scut while his superior is standing, or commence a conversation until the 
other has spoken. A small ivory plaquo, hanging by a ooloured cord 
upon the right bosom, indicates thoir rank; and those who are in the 
Government employ receive from tbo State a salary in money, rioe, or 
silk. They seal their letters with a wooden die stamped with a character 
or symbol, which is smeorol with a Ted paste obtainod by scraping two 
potsherds together. 

I will not describe the incidents of daily travel because they did not 
varv much from each other; nor are thorn many differentiating marks 
in tho Annamito villages and towns. Tho traveller desirous of march¬ 
ing overland to II ue from Hanoi will probably abridge tho earlier part 
of his journey in the delta by taking one of the rivor-boats to Xinh 
Binh on the Dai, from which plaoo I append an itinerary of thostopping- 
p laces and distances aa far os line, a total distance of about 360 mile*. 
A stranger travelling with official assistance, his arrival being tele¬ 
graphed in advance, and the from service being set in operation so os to 
cause no haw of timo in changing the relays, can cover this distance in 
about twelve days. Anyone not possessing those facilities would pro¬ 
bably tak6 much longer. I diverged tnyseir from the Mandarins' flood to 
go by boat to Fat Diem, at the mouth of the Dai, where is a remarkable 
establishment maintained by an Annamito Mandarin known as Pure VI., 
who is also a Roman Catholic priest, belonging to a family who have for 
long been Christian*. He lives in great state in his patrimony, which 
he has himself, in tho main, reclaimed from the sea, whore he keeps a 
large guest-bone* for the accommodation of strangers, and where he has 
erected as many as four churches or chapels, one nearly as Urge as a 
minster, rather for the gratification of his own architectural tastes than 
for the service of his congregation, who are not more than sufficient to 
fill the smolleit of the quartet. I rejoined the Mandarius* Road at 
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Thonh-hoa, the capital of the prorvinoo of thAt name, which is situated 
ut ur tho Kim Chao, one of the numerous mouths of a fins river oallod 
tho Song Ma. The provinces through which one passes subsequently 
are Ngcan, of which the capital is Vinh, situated at a few miles distance 
from the Ku;i Dot, one of the nine months of tho Song Ka, another con¬ 
siderable river; Qatinh, with capital city of the saino name; Hwang 
Binh, with capital Dong Hoi; Hwang Tn, with capital of the same 
name. At these places, which ore under nativo rulo as being part of the 
Empire of Annum, tho French Protectorate is represented by French 
Residents, exercising general functions of supervision, but no direct 
administrative control; or by detachments of tho native militia officered 
by French inspectors. Tho provinces themselves embrace tho plains 
lying bet ween the mountains and tlib sea—a strip which varies from 5 to 
1 ’’ width—and tho more accessible mountain valleys. Annum!!- 

jurisdiction cr French influence can hardly, except in s'few places, be 
tail to extend beyond the main crest of the range; tho interior 
being inhabited by tribes cither independent or dependent upon the 
Siamese, who are strongly planted upon the Mekong, and who claim to 
exert a sovereignty over the entire watershed draining into that river. 
Thu claim is disputed by the French, who, on their side, ore continually 
despatching exploring parlies into the hills with the view of drawing 
the tribes within the radius or French influence. The only points along 
th.» hue of coast where it is possible for a steamer to anchor durin- the 
winter months are Vinh. Hod, and Dong Hoi. 
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JtistiAMSs' Bhad—Ha«« to Hoe—ewtfituKd. 
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Mitlio .. .. .. .. — •• «• " 

Cbo ITuyon .. - . 

KmogTri .. •• . 

. . 

Ha<> . •• . 

Tutul . 

5T7 kilometre* ■= 360 mil©*- 

Tho towns encountered along this route differ only from the villages 
in consisting, ns a rule, of a duster of tho Utter massed together. »omt- 
times ho hind tlw shelter of a wall, and protected by an immeuse fortified 
enclosure, called the Citadel. The villages are composed of houses 
roofed with u thick thatch of palm leave#, and walled with the same 
material or with a watling of bamboos and mod. The interior of the 
pourer cottages comprises solely a number of low platforms, for purposes 
of work by day and sleep by night, and the cocking arrangements at 
tho bock. * In tho richer dwellings tho contra is occupied by a reception- 
room, corresponding in arrangement with tho communal hall, which I 
have already described, and containing a central tablo and arm chairs, an 
altar behind, and sleeping stand# on either side. In a Mandarin s house 
the altar will be adorned with handsome censers and with a shrine con¬ 
taining the ancestral tablets; while long boards, inlaid with Chinese 
characters in mother-of-pearl or brightly coloured embroidered hangings, 
will hang against tho pillars. Life among tho poorer classes is mean and 
squalid, but not dirty; and the streets even of tho humblest liamlet, 
have an ordorly and picturesque appearenco, very different from tho filth 
of China nnd Korea, Yellow fox-like doge prowl about; pigs with pie¬ 
bald skins and pendent bellies run in aud out of the houses; and naked, 
shavos-pated children abound. In tho next superior grade of architec¬ 
ture tiles take the place of thatch, aud wood and briolca of the mud 
walla. Finally, tho citadel of the capital towns, laid out on tho \ auban 
plan by French onginoera at tho cud of tho last and beginning of tho 
present century, in the Gallophil days of Gia Long, or built in imitation 
of their designs, is a vast quadrilateral space, frequently some miles in 
circumference, surrounded l>y a red brick wall, rising from a moot, with 
projecting bastions arid lofty gnle-towcra. In the interior is usually an 
official residence containing a large reception-hall, erected for the 
Emperor or his official representative, aud several hig granaries for tho 
storage of rice. These great indefenaiblo fortresses seem to have been 
designed to contain the entire population in times of peril, and Itoforo 
the widespread use of scientific implements of warfare. From any othor 
point of view their vast extent is a danger, and they are now useless. 

One of the exasperating featuiea of travel in Annam Is tho confused 
and confusing nomenclature of [daces. I liavo said that tho towns aro 
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frequently composed of scvoral villages, and similarly the villages ulao 
consist of several hamlets. One arrives therefore ut a place to find that 
it has fonr names; (I) the namo of the particular hamlet or cluster of 
houses; (2) tho name of the larger unit or villago to which it belongs, 
and which may contain two to throo, or even seventeen to eighteen 
different hamlets, each with a name of its own; (3) the fa me of tho 
market, which is sometimes outside tho village, and usually has a titlo 
of its own; and (4) the namo of the if on which also has a separate 
designation (recognisable in tho province of IIuo by the prefix Thua). 
It may easily be imagined under tbeao conditions how difficult it is to 
construct a map in the first place, and into what a quandary nno is 
often plunged by such maps as already exist. Even tho Freuih Govern¬ 
ment map, with which I travelled, but of which 1 was not able to 
procure a oopy, is frequently incorrect, and offers hut an uncertain guide. 

Tho markets to which I have alluded are among the most picturesque 
and characteristic of Annamite spectacles. They are held on stated 
days in the week either in an open place in tho middle of the village, 
frequently tiled over or thatched us a protection against the ann—the 
sit© being the property of tho commune and boing let out in plota or 
stalls—or sometimes in tho open country at a central spot between sevoial 
hamteU. Marketing is entirely oonduolod by tho female sex. who may 
bo seen for miles walking in single fiio along tho narrow dykea that 
separate the soaking rico-plota, and carrying their produce in boskets 
st tho ond of a bamboo pole. Others will approach in sampans along 
the waterways and canals. \\ hen business opens there is just such a 
jabboring as in tho monkey-house at tho Zoo. Thu women squat down 
by the sido of their wares, and intersperso a cewmle iw chatter with 
chewing of tho betel leaf, and ejection of long apbudua of scarlet saliva 
from their dis-oloured mouth*. You will sec exposed for sale pigs, 
chickens, and ducks in hampers, fish, fresh, slimy, shell, and sundried, 
big prawn* and tiny Und-crabs,cabbages, radishes, tho arcca nut, vermi¬ 
celli, cokes, sweetmeats, and eggs- Elsewhere will be cheap articles of 
furniture or raiment, tin lamps for petroleum, pottery, bnuuware, 
opium pipes, bracelet*, necklots, amber buttons, palm-leaf hat*, turbans! 
Bombay cottons and scarves. 

From tho number of temple*, or pagoda* a* they are called, which are 
scattered throughout the country, in ovary picturesque ut graceful spot, 
on woodod knolls, *1 the top of mountain passes, on tho banks of river* 
or amid clump* of trees, ono might infer that the Anna mitre were a 
people much addicted to religion. Such is not tho care. Their faith i« 
a strange anil inoongruous amalgam of various superstitious cults and 
creeds. Buddhism is more or lees widely diffused, but in a very atten¬ 
uated form, barnacled with all manner of corruptions. Chinese 
ascendency has brought with it the elides of Confucius, and the worship 
of a host of domi-gods or glorified heroes. But for tho most part spirit- 
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worship, or a crude demonology, may be denominated the popular errod. 
the majority of the pagodas containing little l>oyond altars on which a 
ceneer smoulders to tho genius loci, to the good spirit or the evil spirit of 
the site, to tho dreaded tiger, or to the waae* of some cclobnty of the 
past. The larger pagodas consist of two or three courts, in the hin.h r- 
must of which stands tho temple beneath a tiled roof, closed round with 
wooden doors. Fantastic animals, elephant* with howdaha, kings and 
warriont on horseback, or tigers, are painted in fresco or sometime 
fashioned in high relief on tho entrance gateway and around tho courts; 
and a bizarre hut brilliant effect is produced by fragments of broken 
pottery stuck in plaster, and forming patterns of dragons or fabulous 
monsters on tho wall, and roofik Fur away superior however to any 
other religions sentiment or influence is tho worship of ancestor*. « hicb 
ia predominant in the organisation alike of tho State, tho tourt, the 
commune and the family. At the great annual festival of the Tel or 
New Year, tho outpourings of hilarity ore mingled with an elaborate 
ritual In honour of the dead ; and the humblest house contains an altar 
neatly iustolled, and often sumptuously arrayed, whereupon tablets uro 

erected to the memory of tho departed. 

Burial is tho ordinary method of disposing of the dead, and largo 
cemeteries ore sometime* encountered: although a more haphazard system 
of interment appeara to be general. The site of the gravo is usual \ 
determined by angtiTy. and may be anywhere, for instance in the 
middle of a ricefield. The plot is bought and paid for, and ts never after¬ 
wards sold. Ouoe a year it is visited by tho relatives or descendants, 
cleaned and decorated. Of tho tomb* four varieties tuny be distinguished : 
(1) the Boyal sepulchres of tho reigning dymuty near Hna, which are 
ainoug the finest and mo*t beautiful in tho world, consisting of hundred* 
of acres of wooded hill and valley laid out in terraces and lakes, and 
adorned with obelisks and sanctuaries; the schomo being borrowed from 
tho mausoloa of tho Chinese Ewi*rora, but the style being either 
original, or perhaps imitated from France; (2) the paves of the 
Mandarins snd upper classes, which consist, like thoso in China, of a 
horse-shoe or arm-chair cnolosnro, faced with stone, and containing 
sculptured sltlm and altars; (3) the graves of the middle-classes, which 
are sometimes covered with a rectangular stone case not unlike those 
common in England in tho last century; and (4) Uio graves of tho | or, 
which ftro either small tuouxuh) plaat©r«xl over, or circular grassy 
Unlike Kores, whore pines are invariably disposed around or mar the 
graves, no timber is planted about them. There is a very extensive 
cemetery where everyone of the above-mentioned stylo* may bo ubsonod 
outside line near the Altar of Heaven, which tho French call the 
Esplanade dee Sacrifices. There is also an old and crowded necropolis 
between Saigon and Cbolen in Cochin Chino. 

{To be continued) 
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WITH THE RAILWAY SURVEY TO VICTORIA NYANZA.* 

By Captain J* W. PRINGLE, RJL 

So many distinguished travellers Lave now journeyed from the Fast 
Coast of Africa to the great lake, that the countriwt I propose describing 
can in no way bo termed now or unexplored. Bnt perhaps no former 
travel]era have devoted so much of their time to notnal survey work 
as the officers who have been working with Captain Macdonald during 
last year (1892) between Mombasa and Uganda. An account of bow 
this survey work waa conducted, and what methods were used, may bo 
of some interest. The Survey porties left Mombasa, or. Doc. 20th, 1891, 
macLid Macbako’s, Feb. 20th, 1892; Kavirondo, May 18th; Uganda, 
Juub lltb; Kikuyu, Augunt 8tb; arrived at Mombasa, Septemter 2 ird. 

Wo commenced by attempting to obtain a skeleton outline of points 
fixed by triangulation, upon which to build our detail sketches. At 
tbe vary outset this was found impossible without spending more time 
th f»" we could well *pare In clearing and cutting away the thick thorn- 
bash and raising well-dufined triangulation points. Ono such point, 
built of dry stones by an advance party of Swahili porters, was some 
8 feet high, in a small clearing surrounded by high thorn trees. On 
seeing its position and surroundings, we no longer wondered that wo 
had been unable to see it. We had therefore to give up the idea of 
triangulation, and he content with a less ambitii.us survey. Accord¬ 
ingly every day's march whs traversed and sketched with compass, 
watch, clinometer, aneroid barometer, and pedometer. On arrival in 
camp a plane-table was used from some adjacent high ground to further 
sketch in tbo country. These preliminary sketches were made on a 
scale of 1 geographical mile to an inch, and subsequently reduced to 
half that seal*. A section of the route traversed was made on a hori¬ 
zontal scale of 1 statute mile to the inch, and vertical 100 feet to 
tbo inch. 

Tho positions of our camps were checked daily hy latitude and 
longitude observations of the sun and stars. For this purpose watch 
chronometers were used. T» check the rating of these watches, we had 
occasional observations for absolute longitude with a tcleecope: such ss 
tho oocultation of a star by the moon, or of one of Jupiter’s satellites. 
Comparative checks f ir longitude were obtained by azimuth observations 
to some well-defined joint we had fixed behind us, which, the latitude 
being known, gave us the " departure." Latitudes were fixed by 
altitudo observations to north and south stars on the meridian. Farther 
observations were taken frequently for the variation of the compass. 

As regards altitudes obtained by the survey parties, we can in no 
case claim to establish absolute heights. Tho only instruments we used 

• Map, p. 192. This paper mu « fillet! to January. 1893. 
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for altitude observation* wore surveying Aneroid barometer*. The*, in 
eo far us tboy gave ub relatively correct heights, were sufficient for our 
purpose. A* frequently as halt* permitted the diurnal wave correction* 
of these barometers were chocked. Wo noticed that this diurnal wave 
correction woe fairly constant iu low altitude*, hat in elevations orer 
BOO!) foot, or wherever there was much dampnes in the air, there woe 
considerable fluctuation before 0 a.*., at which timo the dinroul Oftrrw- 
tiuii again became tegular. The heights of camps, to allow for this 
irregularity, were always fixed hy afternoon olwervations. Any differ¬ 
ence shown hy an early morning reading wns adjusted to the former 
afternoon reading; lho dinrual correction again becoming normal aftor 
9 a.jt. These aneroid linroinetrrs. hy means of a vernier, enabled u* to 
read a difference of Level of 5 feet. Heights of hills wo did not actually 
asrcml wore obtained by theodolite angle*. 

1 have mentioned that wo used pedometers. These, it is generally 
stated, arc unreliable; but our experience was otherwise, li e gonornlly 
hnd three pedometers working with each survey party, and frequently 
checked these over measured distances. The result iu one instanos was 
l hut when two of onr parties met in Kavirondo, after each hod marched 
smne 250 miles liy different routes, we found a difference in doad 
reckoning position uf only 2 mile*. Iu fact,' wo have been able to 
discover suddeu variation* in the rating of our watches by thn accuracy 
of these traverse sketches. 

The following were the principal routes traversed by the Railway 
Survey particn:— 

1. Between MomU*a and Tsavo. Two rentes—the usual caravan 
rente, by the so-called Tam Desert, and the Saboki Valley rente. 

2. Frem Taro to Nrei. The caravan rente through Kibwii;, and 
the Aild River rente. The “Sahaki *' River, above its junction with the 
Tsaro River, i* known us tho M Athi." 

It. From Xzoi to Mncbako's three rentes wore traversed. The caravan 
read through tlic Flu llills, another to the east, following the Maehako* 
River, and the thiid to the west, and outside the Clu Hills, on tin: edge 
of tho groat Knpite 1‘hiin. 

4. From Machako'* to Nairnslm. Tliree rentes wore surveyed over 
the Athi IMuius into Kikuyu, theueo two down the Kikuyu escarpment, 
into the lakeland of tho great meridional rift. 

5. From Lake Xuivaslit three main rentes were examined to the 
Victoria Xyonza. Gnu to the south, from Luke Xuivo»ba, through 
Suik and Lmubwa, to Ugowo Day; another re the north, by Lake 
Baringo, cross up tho El gey o mid Kauiusia escarpments; and the third 
lying l>otween these nortliorn and southern route*. This is generally 
known ns tho Guano Xgisliu rente, which ascend* the Man escarpment 
from Lake Xukitre. utul thenco follows tlie Gnoso Musa and Xxoia 
River-. 

No. II.— August I8‘i3.] 
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On the shore* of the Victoria Nyanxa oar survey for the railroad was 
completed; hat two of in travelled theneo along the northern shores of 
the Lako into Uganda, doing as much survey work as the limited time 
at oar disposal allowed. 

Further minor rente* were surveyed, one towards Mount Elgon from 
Knvirondo, another through the Sarnia II ilia, and round the north-east 
corner of the Victoria, a third through Kahnia. and others ronnd 
Maohako’a and the Ndam Hills. The limiU of the surrey aro, roughly, 
between the parallels of latitude l r M. and 4' 9., and longitudes 32 
and 40 s E. 

Let me now try ami describe the general characteristics of the 
country and people you would see travelling along some of thews 
ruutoe. Tho island and town of Mombasa you havo hoard of 
froipicutly, so it need not now detain us. One noteworthy point is 
the fum and well-protected harlsuir un tlm south and wwt of the islands 
known as Port Hoitx and I*urt Kilindini. We will croaa to tlm main¬ 
land, ami there wo will see a green fertile belt of country, 10 to 
15 miles wide, which stretches upward to a lino of low coast hill*. 
As yon climb these heights you will pass through plantations of 
graceful cocoonut palms, fields of Indiuu corn and simsirn, patches 
of awoet potatoes and millet, groves of banana* and magnificent 
mango trees. Streams course the hill-eidea; and everywhere are 
signs of » bountiful nature. It is warm— unplrusantly ao—In the 
•nn; but in the diode, even out of doors, and at night, it is cool and 
pleasant. 

Freni the summit of this fringe of hills, some 600 to 900 foot above 
the sea, as yon gam inland, you will teo nothing but what looks like a 
great grey sea, rolling away from below you to the dim horiron. You are 
disappointed. There is nothing tangihlo, no bright colouring or bold 
outlines. Nothing but an indistinct tint wash of neutral tints, with here 
and there a silver streak, and in tho far distance low grey hills, lint 
■once descend into the valley lying at ynnr feet, and it is no desert wo 
enter. Gently undulating country, rising ulwuys but imperceptibly. 
Indeed, for the next 30 milus tho general upward gradient is scarcely 
more than 1 in 200. All around you will soo low flat-topped thorn 
tree*, blossoming white and red, long waving grass, dense clumps of 
aloe and euphorbia, long-armed creepers of the convolvulus tribe, hugo 
bulbous roots that look like masse* of rock, and if it be the morning, all 
is sparkling with the diamond dust of dow. 

A red ribbon-like rath lead* you on. here winding round a fallen 
tree, thorn gradually forced to turn aside for an ever-growing thorn. 
Tho country is sparsely populated by the \VA-l>ruiua who are but poor 
cultivator*. And so on, till the twin hills of Taru aro reached some 15 
inilea from tbo coast. Those hills are densely clothed with unapproachable 
thorn and euphorbia, and only rise some 300 feet above tho simonmliug 
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plain. Here are to be round in the sandstone rock the far-lamed wntcr- 
hoita, which during tho dry season are the only sources of water supply 
in tho Durnma country. Some say these are artificial, but surely they 
are too deep and too regular in nhnjtc to 1* the work of tho present 
t- v P° of E»st African savage. It is more probublo they are the result of 
disintegration set up by decaying vegetation in natural hollows in the 
reck. Another theory ia that they are natnral air hole* in the rook 
strata; this i» supported by the fact that walking over those reck 
formations an occasional footstep makes a hollow resounding noise 
denoting tho presence of still covered boles. These waterholes are 
met with in many other places on tho caravan route, hut none 
are so remarkable in extent and regularity of formation as are 
these at Tarn. We have reached a height of 1300 feet at Tarn 
camp, and before us stretches tho so-called Tarn desert. A change 
is noticeable in the surface features of tho conntry. No more un¬ 
dulations of ridge ami valley but an almost level plain. Tho next 
30 miles showed a general gradient of only 1 in 400. It is not a sandy 
desert as wo understand the wtml. The soil is less fertile, bright red 
in colour simwing a large amount of mineral composition, especially 
iron, and is exceedingly porous. The same dwarf thorn trees are seen, 
though growing more sparsely, tho grass is more patch v and the euphorbia 
and aloe are tare, hut the wild fig-tree seems to flourish. Except for a 
day or two after rein has fallen, no water is mot with for 33 mi)^ nn d 
then after climbing 1000 feet from the camp to the top of Mnungu Hill 
thr rock-bound pool is sometimes found dry and water is still 12 miles 
ofl. \\ a ter tins are generally carried between Torn and Maungu and 
the marching done by night, but even so tho porters often suffer ^rcal 
privation. 1 hare known men lurter half a month’s pay for a drink of 
water from a more fortunate nr more provident eompnnion’e supply 
But the distance is much less than has been hitherto estimated. Even' 
by tho winding caravan path it is only some 34 miles from Tsru 
to Maungu camp, and this distance will no doubt ho considerably 
shortened by the rood now in execution by the I. B. E. A. Company 
Maungu is one of a aeries of isolated ranges running north and south ; 
other ranges are Kisigao. Kilibuai, Tikapika to the south and east, and 
the Ndora and Ndi hills to the west. Instead of shales and sandstonea 
w- have mctamorphic formation, gneiss, schut and hornblende. This 
Maungu range was formerly iuhabitod by a oolonv of Wo-ToiU hut is 
now uninhabited. The highest point on Maungu is tome 3too feet 
above the sea. 

West of Mauugu tho same Icrel thorn hush country extends to tho 
Ndara Llilh. You will see. bowovor, for the first time what have been 
so aptly termed « earth-boils." These are sometime small conical shale 
or clay hills, sometimes long strata of granite or ignw.ua rock which rise 
above the bush bko huge hog hacks. Am-ng the Ndara Hills iivo the 
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Wa-Tcita, their villages composed of round thatched huts on the hill- 
tojns and cultirutiou in every nook and cranny that holds the fertile 
soil. Sugar-cane is much grown, also Indian com, bananas, tobacco and 
sweet potatoes. Those same Wu-Teila ore loginning to appreciate the 
advantages of trade and oivilisatiou. They farm ostriches, and cany 
on a largo trade wiih the coast in goats. They have large plantations of 
maize and millet in the plain round the foot of the hills, and vvoro it 
not that they are generally at war with their neighbours, the Masai and 
Wakamba would doubtless extend tbvir holdings further into the plain, 
and along the banks of the Voi River. This stream, tlio first of any 
size that is met with, rises in the Dura Hills to the westward, and inter¬ 
sects the N'dara Hills. Emerging from these on to the plain, its waters 
are soon absorbed l>y the thirBtv soil, and except after rain nono ever 
reaches the soa. Water, however, may generally be obtained by digging 
in the sandy bed. Its hanks are clothed with douse jungle and aloo, 
the homo of Innumerable guinea fowl 

Crossing this rivor you will traverse another plain, park like in its 
appearance, and botmdod on Lho west by another range of hills known 
as Ndi Hills, also inhabited by Wa-Teita. This plain is studded with 
these curious earth-boils and rock outcrops 1 have mentioned, and to the 
cast stretchc* away to the Sahaki River. On thiaplain and also between 
Mauugu and Xdara, the palah antelope, zebra, lesser koodoo, and in the 
rains giraffe may be met with. The highest point crossed is some 2100 
feet, and an easy descent takes yon down into the valley of the Twtro 
River. The surface soil for the first time iiecames stony, and outcrops 
of rock numerous. This Tsavo River is some 145 miles from the ooast by 
caravan rood, but only 12ft by railway. It is fed by tho snows of 
Kilimanjaro, and tho stream of water i» very considerable. Yon will 
find wo arc still only UiO feet above the sea, luring ascended on an 
average 10 feet a mile. The bonks of tho river are studded with a 
fibrous palm, and tho rocky bod is tho homo of at least three kinds of 
excellent fish. Tho caravan read crosses tho Tsavo at a point only some 
5 miles above its junction with the Sahaki River, and not 15 miles 
to the westward of this junction, as has been estimated. So far as 
wo have oouie, the gradients are easy except in tho ascent to tho low 
ooa»t hills, and beyond tho Voi anil Tsavo Rivers nothing of any size 
has to be bridged. 

Yon will enter the confines of another country on the left bank of 
the Tsavo River, known as (Jkambani. This is bonnded on tho north 
and east by the Athi River, and tho edge of tho groat Knpito Plain on 
tho west. The country is divided into two well-known districts, that of 
Kikumbuliyu to the sooth, of which Kibweii, tho home of the Scottish 
East African Mission, may bo termed tho centre, and that of Ulu to tho 
north, a central feature of which is tho far-seen Nzoi Peak. At first no 
change is noticeable in the general features of tho country. Tho same 
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thnni bush ami grass country prevails. but the rise is much mor»' jvor- 
eontible. At Kibwoai. aomo 00 miles from llio Tsavo. we have risen 
160H feet, aud are 0100 foot above aea-lorol. Here, amidst forest Hr “* 
wood. grassy glades and the most delightful pure water (lowing over 
luv.i boulders mike the country attractive to the eye. Fine straight 
titular for building purposes is easily obtainable, and the soil is 
what is known us “ Muck cotton,” or a line volcanic luma. A curious 
feature is a atrip of u mile or more in extent of loose lava ruck on eitlier 
aide of the Kibwezi mission. Tills is bud to travel over, but has been 
quite avoided to the south by a haw trail lately made by Mr. Wilson. 1 
hare noticed also that wherever this block cotton soil is found in con¬ 
junction with forest growth, liuttcrdiea with the most gorgeous colouring 
•worn to thrive, and tins ia especially the case at Kibwexi, Ngougo 
Bagas. and Uganda. 

Beyond Kibwexi another isolated range of hills known os Mbinran 
ia crossed, and the rwentry becomes much mure open. Before Nzoi ia 
reached, three atroima have to be crossed. The first, known as the 
Kihoko Rivor, writli beautiful dear water, rises in the Ougoku Hill*. 
Only 2 miles further on is a brackish stream called the Salt River. 
Thia winda its wny from a salt swamp surrounded by low Ion. lull* on 
tho edge of the Kapiti Plain into the Athi River. " During the rains, 
owing to the volume of fresh water brought iu by iu tributaries, the 
aaltuess Of the water la not m.tloesble, but in dry weather nothing hut 
a at-rius of pool* is to bo found of decidedly brackish taste. Herds of 
wildebeest, zebra, several kinds of antelope, and the ungainly rhinoceros 
s worm on ilia banka of I hew* riven, attracted by tho rich grass and 
brucki&h water. All tho streams met with in Kikumhuliyu flow from 
weit to east direct to tin* Athi River. 

A loug " ali ih «• march over rough utiovi-n country, inneh intersected 
by dry watercourses, brings us to the X.lung* or Walwfukoa River. 
Another march and we are Comped in the fortile and populous district 
of Mini, Tuo Nxoi (>eak is a landmark for many miles. It lu»s an 
elevation of 2400 feet slxive tho surrounding country, uud a total altitude 
of 6100 fieL To the south it ends abruptly in a precipice some 1000 
foe( high, and ia 7 or 8 wiles in length. Easy of ascent f.om the- east, 
ou the w.nt it is crowned by prod pic. n which are generally unassailable. 
The hill U.p is only some few yards wide, and m covered with bracken 
fern 4 feet high. Maidenhair and other forms grow luxurianlly in 
the rock crovices at an elevation of fiOOo feet An incident in our ciimb 
np this hill will show how one's host endeavours ore sometime* thwarted. 
We hail meant to take a round of nriwnlh observation* from tho top of 
Um lull, and «mio men won carrying u tboodoliteand other instrumenta 
behind us. \Vc ramo to a rather awkward rift iu the hill-side, and 
proceeded with perhaps more noise than nocesaary to take off our booto. 
tho lictter to climb it, Suddenly down from a hole in tho nlifli. abort.* 
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n« came a swarm of angry bees, ami though we managed to got past 
with hot few stings, onr men with tho instrumculs had to beat an 
ignominious anil hasty retreat down the hill, ami ko we got no observa¬ 
tion*. Moreover wo had to wait till dark when the l»:es were uslesp 
Itefore weoould venture down again. The elimato hen- is temperate and 
cwl; tho maximum variation of temperature noticed l>y tw *» between 

and 82' Fahr., and this even though at mi ultitndo or only 8‘KM) feeL 

Northward of Xzoi to Sluehako’s, 310 miles from tho count, the 
country in moantaiuuua, iunumerahlo streams are met with, ami the 
watershed* are curious and complicated. The caravan road winds uji a 
torrent bed in looso shingle and sand, and tho ascent would In difficult 
and tortuous for anything Lot a bridle path, lho lulls aro popnlous 
and much cultivated. Tho elevation of the Company s Post at Maehako* 
is 5400 foot, showing a general ancent of 1700 feet in 45 miles from 
Nzoi, Ilcro at Machako's it is mi oold and chilly in tho evenings and at 
night, that wo found living in tents decidedly bracing. In these hills 
all aorta of KugliaU vegetables Lave been grown and done well. Jjugar* 
cane flourishes, quantities of Indian corn, millet whimbi (Uutinr eorneanaj 
and other cereals are grown, bananas and tobacco arc met with in abun¬ 
dance, and many kinds of beau and pea. Cattle, sheep and goats are mot 
with in large numbers, especially dowu Maclmko’s Diver and to the cast of 
Macluko’* Bills. 

Perhaps an account of the appearance, manners and customs of the 
Wa-Kamha or jieoplo of this country of Ukanibani tway he of interest. 
The lueu are well built, hut rather slight and not tall. They wear little 
or nothing but ornaments, sometimes a goatskin is thrown over their 
shoulders, or a pioce of cloth dyed a reddish brown with a mixture of 
day and great*:. They smear their Itodira front head to fool with tho 
same lubrioaut, and filo their front teeth into points. lu this habit they 
are recognisable from tho Wa-Teita. ’rhey are fond of lianging atnall 
brightly-burnished copper coins in rows acmes their faces, or of wearing 
a smnll gimcrack mirror susjiended upon tboir foreheads. They have 
curious decorations for their feet, which resemble nothing so much as 
spats made of strings of white or pink beads. They tnav still farther 
beautify their persons by a dab or two of yollow or blue colour round 
the eyes. They aro armed with a bow and quiver of arrows, knol kerry 
and upatulate-shaped swonl. Tho arrows are either for show or for war 
—in the lattor case thoy aro larger and poisoned. 

The women have the same liking for bead and brims wire ornaments, 
and nearly tho same disregard for clothes. Whilst unmarried they 
shave their heads, but after marriage thoy grow a top-kuot of hair 
resembling nothing so much as a rough mophoad. 

Their villages consist of dumps of from five to fifteen huts, low and 
grass-thatched, the sides often of timber or wattle and daub. Each 
small village has its own headman who acknowledges the supremacy of 
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nt* Other chioft&in, eo thnt unity of action is considerably discounted. 
’lTiu chieftainship is not necessarily hereditary, but is generally claimed 
by the most wealthy man. There is, however, in each district a council 
of W»-M or old men, who ml vise and commit on questions of national 
import. The ceremony of marriage is very similar to that described by 
Mr. Thomson among the VTii-Tcitu. After consulting the maiden and 
her jarentss and agreeing upon the number of cows or goats he must 
j«y, the would-be bridegroom lias to carry tho laity off despite* her 
pretended struggles and the feigned hostility of her family. The 
christening ceremony consists in smearing the faoe of tho child with 
the blood of a freshly killed fowl. When a auiu or a woman dies, tho 
body is not buried, but us in the Masai country, is carried away and 
left in the hush. A chief is sometimes bnriod cut the only exception to 
thi* njlo. Ths -villages arc not permanent ami aro only occupied for a 
few yean at most. A few deaths or an outbreak of sicknues causes the 
aban d o nm ent of tho old village in favour of a now site, and the un¬ 
sanitary surroundings of a village do not render a change of idtc 
surprising. They are not groat warriors, they elect no general, and 
each man fights as he thinks fit. Thn tight generally resolves itself 
into a few flights of arrows from samo secure hiding, and then a general 
retreat. 

The Wa-K.oml«a are hard-working and industrious, and have already 
shown aptitude for European methods and ideas of work in the con¬ 
struction of a road under tho supervision of Mr. Wilson of the S. E. A. 
Mission. They ore great agriculturists, and never lore on opportunity 
of extending their fields and cultivation whun they think themselves 
secure from their enemios. They have lwou unfortunate of late, and 
havo had to beat a retreat from several fertile sjmta, owing no doubt to 
tho straits tho Masai have been put to, to gain a livelihood, which have 
emboldened their raiding proi*onsitieo- Tlmy are great traders, and 
continually travelling to the coast with goata and cattlo for tab'. 

Their religious ideas sru vaguo. Tlrnr hare a belief in a supernatural 
power ox powers, and certain large trees and notable rocks scattered 
oror tho country are identified with the power. Tho connection ariae* 
in this way. Whoa rain fails some prominent tree or rock is selected 
os a place of sacrifice. If tain falls it is evident that that particular 
tree or rook is pleasing to tlio divine powor, us similar offerings at other 
places havo failed to obtain llio dusked effect. So the spot is endowed 
with a certain divine grace, and here the sick go to sacrifico fur their 
recovery. Ono or our camp-, was inadvertently pitched on ono such 
sacred spot, and tho villages would have nothing to do with ns, expect¬ 
ing to find us all dead men next morning. However, as their anticipa¬ 
tions were not realised, they followed the caravan on the march tho 
next day to make up for lout time in the way of barter. We had tome 
difficulty in jwrauading tho Wa-Kamha at Nxoi to giro us guides to tho 
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i< ji of the bill, os they sairl their god lived there, and that often they 
hud been driven luck in terror by hearing supernatural and terrifying 
Rounds. Said they at lout,* 4 We all know yon are God's sons,and there¬ 
fore He will not htirt yon, so we will go." They believe in the efficacy 
of charms, and will erect un arch of bent sticks over a uiaiu pathway, 
from which will hang charms, generally one or two dead chickens to 
keep off the Masai. 

The Wa-Knmba are advanced materialists, believing that as a Ire. 1 
grows up, flourishes and dies, so is the lifo of a man. They are not quit** 
cci tain what to make of Europeans, Some say wo arc a cannibal rnco 
from the sea, others emanations of the divino power. In many village* 
they would not believe that we slept in our tents, but that we need these 
simply to prevent the common herd from seeing how we transported 
ourselves to the heavens, where they were convinced we slept among the 
stare. They explained oar climbing hills and gazing at the sky* through 
instruments, by the theory that wo were searching for unother rood to 
tho heavens. The sun, they believe, on setting, goes underground and 
sleeps; the waxing and waning of the moon are signs of the divino 
power’s favour or displeasure. The stare, they quaintly observe, ore no 
numerous that they do not know wlmt to make of them. 

As wo leave Machako’s and the mountains of Ulu, wo sco before 
ns wide open grass plains with scarcolv a bush or tree anywhere. 
These are tho Alhi pinna, s>> called from several streams flowing north- 
east, which are tho head waters of tho Atld River. Away in the 
distance to tho north-west, on a clear day, is visible a sharp outline of 
dark forest, tho boundary or the Kikuyu country. These plains are a 
continuation of tin great Kupitc Plain* stretching southward to the foot 
of Kilimanjaro. They are a sort of no mou’s land, and have l>een tho 
scone of many a fight between the Wa-Kamba. the Wa-Kikuvu and El 
Masai, for they are generally all at enmity with each other. The Wa- 
Knmba, however, fight hist in the hills, tho Wa-Kiknvu in the dnuao 
forest, and tin 1 Masai in the open. Hence it is generally the Masai who 
gram their cattle and donkeys here till foroed to move elsewhere by want 
l| f grass. Innumerable herd* of game swarm on the plains, and the 
hippopotamus haunts tho deep pools in the river-beds, 'fin 1 grass on 
these uplands is periodically burnt by the Wa-Kamba mid Wa-Kikuyu, 
and then before the freoh gross sprouts, it is indeed a seem- of bluck 
desolation. Even then tho game swanus and is often more numinous 
than at other times of the year. These plains vary in altitude frem 
•'COO to COoo foot, and a perennial supply of water always exist* in 
ut least three of the main streams draining them. Rock outcrops are 
numerous, and frequent jutclna of lava strewn ground denote a sub¬ 
stratum of lava formation. Small swamp* often occur where tho rain¬ 
fall is retained by rock dose to tho surface. The Athi River, which wo 
buvo traced throughout its course, runs in a north-westerly direction to 
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the north of Donyo Ssbuk or Chianjawi U'hiv turning t.. the south, 
and at the u»o«t northerly point in it* oonroo cannot ho much more than 
25 mile* distant from the Tana River. 

On these phuut. lions are always to he found. On one occashm 
twenty-threo of those animals were seen together hv Mr. Jackson ; on 
another u caravan of twenty men was attacked by *omo fifteen 1>"U>. 
who played havoc with the loads thrown down hy the porter*. 

Kiknvu is a wooded aud mountainoim districL 1? la h long hut 
narrow strip of country, in width not exceeding 30 miles, and Imunded 
on the west by the Kiknyn or Kinangop escarpment. At one time no 
doubt it was entirely covered hy dense forest; hut now so roncli has 
been cleared that tho forest is almost confined to strip* of 2 or :i miles 
in width on cither side. The country varies in elevation from 'WOO 
to 8000 feet. It is a mass of long tapering spurs and narrow valley*, 
running generally from west to east. Tho flat tops of these spurs am 
often covered with clumps of forest, and in every valley rushes water. 
The scenery is varied and Imautiful; at many pluces waterfalls are met 
with, which, though not of groat size, arc very attractive. Most of the 
streams rise in the swamps on the heights of Kikuyu escarpment, and 
form some of the head-waters of the Athi and Tana Rivera. The country 
is most fertile, and will produce anything. The grass aud turf is ns 
green aud thick as on on English lawn, and ha« the same delightful 
springy focliug to the foot. Sugar-cane grows luxuriantly in tho valleys; 
Indian com, millet, and kimonga are much cultivated. In March, 
1892, great havoc hod been caused by locusts, but in August tho second 
crop was very successful. English potatoes, jh.'os, cabbages, tomatoes, 
beetroot, broad lieaus, cauliflower, and onions all do well, tho rainfall 
Vj p g ample and the climate temperate- Everyone looks forward to 
reaching Kikuyu, if only on account of the excellent vegetables and 
delicious mnttm with which you will he regaled at tho Company’s 
post d Fort Smith. The excellence of tho grazing is proved by the 
condition of tho cattle, sheep, ami goats. The milk is excellent and 
sweet, u» the vessels are kept clean. Tho timber is very fino and 
strnighL Hero in Fort Smith in tho first house in Last Africa 
built of burnt brick, and the cold is such as to render tho 6rep:i*cc 
quite a necessity to comfort. 

Tho NVa-Kikuyu are allied to the Wa-Kawba; they are not, however, 
physically so well made. In character they are generally cruel and 
treacherous. Their neighbours, the Masai, complain of their twice 
having broken faith with regard to an old existing treaty, which allow* 
the women of either race to trade with impunity, even when at war 
with each other. Masai women who have entered Kikuyu to buy food 
havo been enslaved by tbo Wa-Kikuyn. The men are not so indus¬ 
trious os tho Wa-Katnba; indeed, roost of the work in tho fields is dona 
by women or women slaves. 
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The Kikuyu warrior ia armed with spear and shield, sword, knoLkcrry, 
bow and poisoned arrows; but be ia not fond of fighting, except in dense 
forest or bnsh, where their jioironod arrows aro used with great effect. 
Parties frequently go out to fight the Masai. but apparently never 
ouccoed in finding tho enemy. Tho warriors dross their hair into a 
number of small ringlets resembling pieces of string, a custom also 
adopted by some of tho Masai. Their villages aro composed of round, 
domo-tiutolied huts with timl«red w alls and projecting cave*. Th y 
are generally built on a spur-top in a clearing surrounded by dense 
forest The cntrauoes are frequently moat complicated, formed of 
interlaced timbers, through which you have to crawl. They can bo 
closed at a moment's notice by logs always kept in readiness. Granaries 
are built similar to tho huts on a smaller scale, with tho floors railed 
18 inohes abovo tho ground. Each wife of a M-Kikuyu possesses ono of 
these granaries, and has to Uko her turn in providing her lord and 
master with food. Periodical dances are held, where both sexea uuito, 
and at which largo quantities of pomU, an intoxicating drink made 
cither of honey or sug&r-cauo juice, aro consumed. Honey is abundant, 
and collected by wild hoes, which swarm in hollow tree-trunks suspended 
horizontally to the branches of large trees. These same bees are often 
a cause of grief to passing caravan*, for the slightest noise provokes 
the bees to attack, and a general stampede of man ami l>east is the 
resnlL Tim life of a man is valued st from fifty to two hundred goats; 
that ef a woman at from twenty to fifty. It is enrious to note the 
various forms of oath deemed most sacred hy different trikes in thaw 
countries. A Kikuyu man will swear on the blood of a goat, u Masai 
on a blade of gross, and s man of Kamasia or Bnringo on a stream of 
running water. In each case the goat, the grass, and the wator is 
considered their most valuable possession. 

After two short inarch** from Fort Smith through alternate forest 
and oja-n gntss, you will omorgo on the odgo of the great oastoru 
e.iarpment which ia some «70 milts from the coast. This escarpment, 
which runs nearly north ami south from beyond Lake Baringo to for 
wrntk ot Ngunge Bagas, varies much in altitude and in character. Tho 
heights are in places clothed with dense forest, where elephant roam at 
will, and again are gra»*-clad with numerous small swamps. The foil 
is not precipitous as one would imagine from tho use- of the word 
escarpment imbed there are several point* whore loaded ^ 

descend without great difficulty. By the oaraTan road the highest iwint 
creased i, 72 00 foot. The foil of 1400 feet is made up of two main at*i» 
of 700 and 600 feet respectively. Between these two step, the slope is 
more uniform, though in tho centre is a smaller drop of 100 feet 'the 
slopes of the hill-side vary from 4 to and are j u pi**. mgg*l and 
much intersected by small watercourses. The roil is composed of 
broken masses of igneous rock and earth, and the ground is generally 
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clothed with u growth of jnngle-forcat with occasional {etches of grass. 
Further north towards Baringo, whore it is known m Lykipia escarp- 
meet, it is composed of two or three ranges of hills intersected by many 
deep ravines. Magnificent views may be obtained of the great rift and 
lakeland 2000 feet below yon. Two remarkable features to be seen in 
this rift aro the extinct volcanoes of Suswa and Lougunot—the outlines 
of both their e rulers 1 using distinctly visible. Immediately at your feet 
is the valley of the Eeilong—a stream which rises in the escarpment 
some 10 miles north, and Hewing southward loses itself in swamp) below 
Ngongo Bagns. The fall into this valley shows a general gradient of 
about 1 in 23. After crossing this river the truck runs up tho Talley 
through Masui gracing grounds, and theaco rises over tho shoulder of 
Longonot to a height of 7400 feet. Here in tho middlo of tho meridional 
rift wo are at a highor altitude than on the edge of the escarpment. 
Tho country is covered with thin hush or at tiroes is quite opou. From 
this saddlo au easy descent of 8 mites takes us to tho shores of Lake 
Xoivaaha, which is 6300 feet above tho sea, and tho sarno level as Kikuyu 
Pnst- 

Th ii) country lying botwoon the two groat escarpments of Kiknyn 
and Man is not an open long valley as might bo supposed. It is 
undulating and even hilly in many [arts, as many* as four distinct 
waterpartings traverse it from west to east It contains four lakes and 
innumerable small swamps. Of these lakes Baringo is the most 
northern. It is fresh water and Ilea at an elevation of 3300 feet. By 
far tho greater drainage of the moridioual rift is into this lake, which 
like the remaining throe has no outlet. Some 00 miles south lie tho 
two smaller salt-water lakes of Nakuro and Eluienteita. These are nt 
elevations of 0023 feet and 0250 feet, some 3000 feet higher than Lako 
Baringo. Lake Naivasha is tho furthest south of tho four, and is 
•lightly larger than Baringo. Tim shores of Nnivasha are shallow, and 
the extent of the belt of papyrus reeds is generally a good indication of 
the shoal of water, as they do not grow in water more than 3 feet deep. 
Two ialota, ono small, tho second larger and something like a horseshoe* 
in shape, aro situate at tho south-east end of tho lako. Large masses of 
weed growing in water 4 or 6 feet deep have been mistaken by travellers 
for additional islands. We found tho water close to these islands deepen 
suddenly, os if into a deep circular pit, two aide* of which are formed 
by the precipitous shores of those islands. Tho water up to the edge of 
this pit waa nowhere worn than 8 or 10 feet deep; but once past the 
edge we orruld find no bottom with our limited line. 

This setmu to prove that the lake n<>w occupies tho position of an 
extinct (rater. Down to the edge of tho water grow* given mtasy 
gru>s, with an occasional clump of mimosa thorn. Itnek of many kinds, 
geese and ernne swarm on the shore* of tho lake, and tho grass-land* 
are tenanted by zebra and several kinds of antelope. The small Lake 
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of Elmontcita is wooded and mck-bound on the oast, hot comparatively 
bare on the west shores. Nakuro is snrrounded by low bare hills 
oovorod with scanty grass. Between Nakuro and Uaringo the conntry 
is undulating, in places oovored with thorn scrub, elsewhere with long 
tangled gross. A noticeable feature is a succession of long rocky ridges. 
Hat-topped, which run north and south. At two points wunu springs 
are met with; tho temperature of these is, however, not great, and never 
exceeds 9o'. The shores of Baringo are swampy in many places, and 
surrounded with a thick growth of wnit-a-bit thorn and flat-topped 
acacia trees. In the centre or the lake is a group of five islands -tho 
largest of whioli is inhabited by Wa-Kwafi. Masai are generally to bo 
found grazing their cattle to the north of Elmenteita and round 
Xuivashn, moving from one to the other as tho pasture gives out. 

ATI this country, lying in tho great meridional rift south of I.ako 
Baringo, is ono of the haunts of the Masai, kraals of whom are 
always to Ito found either round Elmenteita or Xaivaahu. So much, 
however, has already l)Oeit written by other travellers on this race 
of warriors, that I only propoeo alluding to some of tho changes 
that have tnknu place in their behaviour and mnuners. Formerly 
urrugont in the extreme in their dealings with Swahilis and Europeans 
ulike, insisting on the due payment of bongo or toll as their right 
from every passing caravan, they have changed, and vory much 
so. for tin better. They regard a European with respect; they no 
longer force their way into his tent and ask him to take off his 
boots and show his toes. They credit him with supernatural j»wer, 
and would never sock to delay him for purposes of their own. When 
a caravan camps near Masai kraals, a deputation of warriors with 
a Lygonaui or captain and chief medicine man waits upon the leader of 
the caravan. They greet him courteously, ask whence he cornea and 
whither ho goes, what is his object, and whnt tribes he has passed 
through. They will then proceed to ask for a gift—uot demand it—and 
longing eyes will bo cast «n any cattle with the caravan. Xot succeed¬ 
ing in their request, the Lvguuuni will ask for medicine or eharrus by 
which he may be fortunate in his rattle-raiding, and failing in this he 
will say. “ Well, at all events, yon have travelled far and must have 
seen many cattle, tell na where yon saw tho most, so that we shall know 
whore to go far tbmn." When yon describe n country where cattle are 
in numbers like blades of grass, “ Tall us where it is," they will eagerly 
ask; and it is amusing to see the abstracted look on their faces when 
thej b-nrn it is the Suk country, Cor hitherto the Wa-Snk have proved 
too haul a nut for them to crack. Should any d intii rlwuce arise between 
the portere and the young Masai, a word to the Lygonaui and the cans© 
of mmplaint is at imoe rectified. They still despise tho Swahili; but 
evuu they have in great port lost their terror of tho once-dreaded Masai. 
No doubt their fallen estate is partly the cause of this change of Wring. 
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Formerly tho possessors uf countless horda of cuttle, slit-op and goats, tho 
disease, a species of long ailment. lias so reduced tlieir iiouks Hint where 
there was once plenty in the land, many—cron Elmo run or warriors 
—have been and 'aro reduced to eating the once-despised Kikuyu and 
Kmiasia flour. Ouoo they would tat nothing hat heef or mutton; now 
they will accept with avidity the refuse of a carcase of even a rehra or 
antelope. Naturally this state of things haa nut reduced their raiding 
propensities, hut it has made thorn no re amcuahls to reason and lessened 
their pride. The Elmoru, or married people and children, are worst off; 
they ate often met with in a starring condition, while whatever food U 
available is always at the disposal of the young warriors. On auoouut 
of this want of food Masai children are often sold to Swahili cirnTans, 
others run away and of their free will throw in their lot with tho 
I*irten», who to their credit generally treat them will and share with 
them tlieir Beauty portion of food. It is believed that a beginning 
might now bo made if only proper steps were taken, and tho right men 
got hold of, to secure the goodwill of these warlike wanderers, and to 
occurs their assent to sums scheme by which tire could lie mode of their 
discipline and aoidier-like qualities, rnfnrtunatoly little or nothing is 
known of them, and no attempt lias hitherto l«.-«ti made to provide them 
with a sphere in life other titan that of marauding. It is, however, 
known that they aro willing to make treaties with tho European, and it 
ia also believed that they would abide by any such treaty they made. 

Tlie JIau escarpment on the western eido of tho lakeland is a much 
more serious obstacle than that of Kikuyu. It is not, however, a single 
well-defined monntain range, hut rather a mass of hills, with uarrow 
steep ravines running in orery direction till they find an outlet down 
to one co other of tho lakes. It has generally a higher altitude than 
that uu tho Kikuyu side. West of Nsivasha one track crosses an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,100 feet, and away northward tho actual elevation gradually 
decrease*, though tie the great trough similarly has a fall of WOO feet 
to Boringo, the actual climb is a* great, or nearly so. West of Baringo 
the escarpment, is split into two great ranges of Kamasia and El goto. 
On Kamasia tire route tresses an altitude of 6S00 feet, into tho valley- of 
the river Xdo, yon descend to 3000 Aof, and then after u precipitous 
climb through lava cliffs tho summit of Elgoyu, 7700 I'eot high, is 
reached. Between these two northern and southorn routes an easier 
ascent from north of Lake Xukuro is obtained. Erom a level of aliuul 
0500 feet, tho highest point of tho escarpment, 8800 fret. ia reached in 
75 miles, though many ravines and water-course* have to lx» crossed, 
which pa nr their waters into Lake Baringo. By this rood the escarp 
ment is surmounted just south of the jiuint where the two frowning 
ranges of Elgoyo and Kamasia divurge from the main range. 

Let mo now describe tho mi st southern of these routes, which is 
perhaps* the least known of the throe. This route, known os tho 
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“ Sotik " route, passes through Sotik, Litmbwa ami South Kavirondo to 
ITgowe Ray in tho Victoria Nyanza. Pawing along the southern shores 
«>f Lake Naivashu, through beantifnl grass country with occasional 
clumps of thorn forest, -where guinea-fowl swarm, wo camp amongst 
some low, outlying, rocky hills funning the western shores of the lake. 
Right h» front tower tho forat-clud heights of Man. A Masai cattle- 
truck slants up the hill-side, and resembles a well-out road, though in 
reality it has beou worn so from timo immemorial l»y the hoofs of count¬ 
less cuttle. Tho lower slopes of the hill are covered with lush and 
o[»cn gross glades. Whore this road cr-jesos there are two main ranges 
the lower of which has u height of 3000 foot, aud is separated from tho 
higher by an open grass valley running southward. Tho secondary 
range ha* an altitude of 10.100 feel above the se<s and 3800 feet above 
Lake Nairasha. Tho creets of theso two ranges are clothed with donao 
forest and un<lorgrowth. From every branch liong streamers of moss 
and grey lichens, tree ferns revel In tho damp atmosphere, and every¬ 
where is a great silence. Indeed on these heights few living things are 
to he seen—the track of a fox or hyeua, or tho occasional footpad of a 
leopard. An indistinct twilight prevails under the lmary old junipers, 
among which the wind soughs sadly. It is indeed a •• forest primeval,” 
a mass of decaying vegetation, of moes-growu trees and long rank gnus; 
Tl»o hill sides are comjioaed of tuffs and volcanic debris, tho higher 
range ot softer soil, with bnt fuw traces of rock. The ascent is steep— 
to tho lower range tho section shows a rise of ”200 feet in 5 miles, 
while tho higher rango is reached by a climb of 903 feet in about 1100 
yards. From the snmmit a glorious view is obtainable of Xaivasha and 
tho volcanic cones surrounding it. It is chilly,even very oold at nights 
on these heights. f l ho atmosphere ia damp, and seldom before nine 
° clock docs the snn succeed in dispersing the dense grey mist, which, 
hanging like a pall on forest and grow, drenches you us effectually as 
heavy rain. 

At this point tho forest is but of small extent; aftor marching I j 
miles from tho summit, the track emerges on to open grass, and a fine 
view to the westward is obtained. At first sight yon would describe tho 
country as rolling. It is a series of long narrow spurs separated by 
ravine*. These spars and ravines slope away gently to tho south and 
south-west, lying outstretchod like tho fingers of a giant's hand, and 
culminating in a series of heights rising to tho north of where you 
stand. Tho forest wo have passed through ha* a much greater width 
northwards, ae tho dark line on the horison denotes. But this open 
grass country is vory deceptive. The ravines you will see am far deeper 
than appeared at first sight, anil at the bottom of each is dense juniper 
forest. The spur-tops are generally open long gras*. Munching west¬ 
ward, the first camp is at tho bottom of a ravine with a descent of 1300 
feet in 5 miles. Thence onwards for eight or nino marches, the eectiou 
No. IL — Acucst, 1893.] k 
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will show tn Average rise and fall each «lay of 1200 feet. From the 
summit of Mau to a point cm the same level as Naivosha, two ravines 
over COO feet deep are crossed, four am over 400 feet, and four over 
300 tost Indeed, from the general sli-j-c of tlm country, all tho drainage 
from the heights of Mau has (o he crossed on our westward march, and 
there is no possibility of evading three. A somewhat more northerly 
route hy Mr. Jackaon and Mr. Godge shows the same drainage crossed, 
though naturally the ravines are not so deep they are very much 
more numerous. Further to tho south are large tracts of forest 
through which we have to plunge. A guide is very necessary to travel 
over this neul, us although wherever there is forest or bush the path is 
easy to find and keep to, in the open country there is little or no vestige 
of road through the long grass, and if on entering the next patch of 
forest we did not strike tho path again, we should he hopelessly lost and 
have to cut our way at a very alow rate of speed. I know nothing more 
tiring than this cutting one’s way through interminable forests and 
hush, especially over svmrapy ground in wet weather. Even where the 
path is followed in the rains through these forests our average rote of 
speed was often not more than a quarter of a mile an hour. The path 
has never l>ocn properly cleared, so that the branches liaug very low and 
obstruct the porters; twisted tree trunks and roots traverse tho way in 
every direction, like a Hrogdingnogian matting, aud the interstices aro 
filled with muddy slttah, the ascents and descents often precipitous, and 
the streams, though seldom deeper than 3 feet, are very rapid and 
dangerous to cross. For eight days marching from the top of Mau no 
living being U seen except an occasional band of Vfnndorobbo hunters. 
Formerly these spare and valleys were occupied by the Wo-K.wafi. at one 
time a numerous aud powerful section of tho Masai, and like them rich 
in cattle, sheep, and goats. Hut they liave been almost exterminated by 
the Masai, and hut few of them are to be met round the southoru shores 
of Lake Boringo, where they uuw make their livelihood by agriculture. 
Tract* of tbeir occupation are, however, numerous, in the long-deserted 
remains of kraals, and the blackened juniper stumps which remain still 
standing as evidence of their yoarly gross fires. There is fine grex- 
lug throughout, clover and food grosses grow luxuriantly; hut the 
timber us a rule is not of much value. The English bracken fern 
grows in profusion from a level of t>200 feet downwards; but we did 
uot see it at highor altitudes. The climate is almost Eurojieou— cold 
aud bracing at nights, and not unpleasantly warm in the sun. Through¬ 
out this distance of 73 miles from Mau tho soil is composed of purple 
lavas, votcunio mud, ash, and tuffs resting on quartzite aud gneiss: end 
the volcanic overflow scents generally to extend for this distance and no 
further, though traces are to be found further west of volcanic rock. By 
read wo are now 100 miles from Naivasha and about 500 from tho 
coast. 
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The Wandorobbo, who may occasionally ho aeon in thla otherwise 
Jusortctl country, arc a small tribo much scattered, and to W> found 
generally only in tbo pathless forests. They ore very »hy and cautious 
in their doalinga with a caravan, porhaps from fear of the Masai, who 
are thoir masters to a certain extent. Swahilis can only obtain 
communication with these dwellers of the forests by following them to 
their villages in small numbers and with great precaution. They, 
the Wandorobbo, are skilled hunter*, and their livelihood depends 
ou tlicir success in the chase. They never cultivate the land, nor 
keep docks. Thoir villages are generally very small and difficult to 
find. They barter tbo ivory they obtain from elephants far beads and 
wire, and subsist on tbo flesh of every sort of animal they kill, from the 
elephant to the antelope. They arc armed with the bow and poisoned 
arrows, and a peculiar heavy-headed spear 7 or 8 feet long, the head of 
which is poisoned, and being loosely fastened is easily detached. They 
manufacture for the Masai their buffiilo-hido shields, and often act as 
intermediaries between them and the Wakiknyn in the purchase of food. 
Thu language ta & dialect of the Masai, and very similar to it. 

Piuodng through this deserted forest and grass country, wo saw little 
or no gome except rhinoceros. But apparently daring the dry season 
hart© West, eland, wildoWeste, and vurions sorts of antelope aro to be 
found in numbers, and formerly largo herds of buffalo. Hero I may 
mention that throughout tbo expedition no member of tbo Survey party 
wn» fortunate enough to sec a single buffalo, and only on two occasions 
were tracks of this animal met with—in on* instance near the top of 
EJgeyo, and again just before entering .Sotik. Wa-Kwofl and M»«,l I 
have questioned again and again assert that non© are now to be found. 
Rhinoceros on tho other hand are found in large numbers; on one march 
between tho trills of Sotik and the River Niro we counted twenty of 
thevo lingo animals, and no doubt there were many more, os the leading 
porters in two instances nearly marched over three of these as 

tluy lay asleep in the long grass; and for many days afterwards 
rhinoceros meat, not always very fresh, was the staple food of the 
caravan. 

Sotik is a very hilly, almost mountainous, country, com{>aeed of 
rangt-a of hills running in a north and wroth direction. There are 
two main ranges of hills known as LiknLo and ElniiUa, and they form, 
as far us one could judge, a water parting between the drainage into 
Lake Victoria Nyauzu. and that just aniseed which appears to flow in 
* southerly direction towards German territory. It is difficult to apeak 
with authority on this point, ae tho forest growth ia ao dense, and tho 
view during tbo rains generally so cloudy that an accurate opinion 
i* difficult to form. But if this is not the case, and the drainage of 
such streams as the Savmci, X» Hr ok, and Niro, finds its way into tho 
\ k’toiia Nyouxa, it muat bo by a very circuitous route through German 
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tcrritory ami not by tho Kosovo Valley, through which tho drainage 
of Sotik and Lumbwa f«ll« into Ugowo Boy. These hills of Sotik or® 
of crystalline funnalion generally, and nnmomns outcrop of gneiss and 
schist will lx observed on the route- I may mention hem that tho 
mute followed by tho Railway Stft-vey party through Sotik and 
Lumbwa was that first traversed by Major Eric Smith and Mr. Neumann 
of tho I.B.E.A. Company's service. No inhabitant* are met with on this 
first march, the track parsing through dense forest growth; amongst 
tho jnnijier and mimesa tree* are to be found specimens of cedar, though 
of no great sire. Tho Lkommo, a largo rapid stream, 70 or 80 feet wido 
and 3 or 4 feet deep, is crossed, and tho trunk thtougbout is exceedingly 
bad, the soil Icing black adhesive clay, and constant cutting was 
necessary to enable the touded partem to get through tho fomat. Two 
days more marching brought ua to tho further edge of Sotik. The 
country is more open, large clearings on the hill-top and aides (if the 
valley's denoting extensive cultivation. Tire truck arrases and re-crosses 
several mountain torrents, the principal being known as the Emimnti- 
tungi River, and the valleys lutve steep sides and in direction urn 
very erratic. Village* composed of clusters of from two to four hut# 
gen, -ally am built on the hill-top in tho centres of clearings, and an 
a min have no fnclosiure or wall of any sort. The clearing of the forest 
is done in a way similar to that practised liy the Wa-Kikuyu and 
Wa-Kama*ia. Tho undergrowth and jungle is cut sway hy hand, and 
a fire lighted round the stump of all tho larger trees, which, after their 
fall, are left to cumber tho ground ond decay away, only the small 
undergrowth being dug up. Sometimes the trees are cut down by 
hand and the whole network of undergrowth anil branches left for a 
year to dry, and the whole moss is then set fire to; but the tree-stump 
am always loft iu the soil; it being considered less trouble to clear 
more ground than to uproot these. In the centre of this Sotik country 
wo come across a caravan of Swahili traders lie longing to Jumbo 
KimumeU, who had established themselves in a strong palisaded camp, 
anil were engaged in tho purchase of ivory. This is tho custom of 
these Swahilis to establish a strong head-quarter camp, and send out 
prtics of men into the surrounding country to barter their trades 
goods for ivory. It is a long operation, as often a whole week is taken 
up in the purchase of one tusk, and tho business is one requiring an 
infinite amount of ptiencc. In some instances, snch as tho Nandi 
country lying to the north of Sotik and Lumbwa, the Swahilis have to 
trust tho Wa-Sotik and Wondorobbo with trades goods and send them 
to purchase the ivory, os tho Wa-Nandi will not allow the Swahilis 
into their country. Whilst these parties are out the remainder in camp 
purchase food for their return and pass an ideally lazy existence, Tho 
Wa-Sotik cultivate apparently nothing but whirnbi, a cereal with a 
very small, round, dark-brown seed, which is easily converted into flour 
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and i* noL unpalatable. Very excellent and cheap honey is obtainable 
in large quantities, The Wa-Sotik possess cattle in aniull numbers, and 
large bards of sheep and goats, which find cxcollunt pasture all tho year 
Tonnd. The soil is apparently extremely fertile. As tho j*ooplo of 
Sotik, Lumbwu, and Burgani, ore all closely allied, I propose spooking 
of them together. 

The country of Lumbwa is not so mountainous, and almost entirely 
free of forest. It is generally similar to what I have described between 
|Iau and Botik, a series of ridge* and ravine*. The ravines arc, however, 
not so deep, and tho ridges arc almost flat-topped. It is extremely well- 
watered by many largo streams. Of theao we had to bridge one, tho 
itivor Enumnutungi, forming the boundary of Sotik and Lumbwa, and 
were preparing to bridge another when wo fortunately found an existing 
native bridge of which we availed ourselves. Many of the valley* are 
so flat that the water forms a sorics of swamps some times 200 yards 
broad; these swamps being connected by rapid stream", this tends to 
show that tho rock formation is a succession of horiacmtaJ strata in the 
fonn of step*. Tho country is covered with rough scrub, brackeu-fern, 
and patches of open grass. Bod and white clover gTows luxuriantly, 
and ilm pasture is of tho finest description. Largo flat-topped acacia 
thorn trees ore studded all over tbo country, but no other trees of any 
■?yj» Further north, for wo are now moving in a due north direction 
from Sotik, the country is quite open, and few or no thorn-trees are to 
Itc toco. Three marches take us to tho borders of Burgani on the 
Hirer Kivitoi. The oountry of Lornbwa is populous, much more so than 
Sotik, and it is surprising how the inhabitants cun spare sufficient food 
to sell to caravans, as tho cultivation does not seem correspondingly 
greater. Whimbi (Ehuias) again ia almost tbo only ocreal cultivated, 
though small patches of mtatiia aorgum are to be seen. Pumpkins are 
grown in large quantities, and same few ground nuts were brought ia 
for sale. Large herds of sheep and goats grew Cat on the fine pasture, 
and cuttle in considerable number* are kept. The rainfall must bo very 
conoidcrahlo; from onr experience I should estimate it as 50 to 00 inches 
a year. Tho cultivated fields are generally enclosed by a thorn bomu or 
rough fence. 

Tho country of Burgani presents tho tamo physical configuration as 
Lumbwu, r, series of valleys and ridges, till a high plateau is resulted 
overlooking the valley of tbo Xynndo Hirer in South ICaviraudo. But 
instead of the fiat-top pod acacia trees which are a noticeable feature in 
Lumbwa, tbo country is almost bare of shrub or tree. Thick bracken scrub 
and grass, for the first time since leaving Naivaaha euphorbia growth 
is 6een, and in one or two places the pleasant green patch recognisable 
from afar us a lxinana grove. Batches of whimbi cultivation, more 
extensive to the north than southward, and mime reus villages demote a 
fairly large population. Tho strata are of schist and quartrite, overlain 
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sometimes volcanio anb, and again by ml clay. It is a country of 
even amallur extent than Sotik m Lumber*, as on® can traverse it* width 
in tw<. average marches, The high plateau referred to it covered with 
8-fbot elephant grase, and from this vantage ground we obtained our 
first view of the great lake. It wa* a dull day, and the nearest sharer 
were 20 mile# distant and 2000 feet below us, 90 that this first view of 
the inland sea was not very impressing—only a dull, grey level patch 
under tho horizon, but tlic porters greeted it with alunits of “ Xyanja, 
Xyanja tena," and brightened up wonderfully at the thought of being no 
nisar the flesh-pot* of Keviromlo and Usoga. The fall from this tableland 
is steep and precipitous, and the going very bad. There is no path and 
tho hillsides are covered with long tangled grass, in which Inrk unseen 
loose stones and bouldern of all sizes, which are a cause of infinito grief 
to tho heavy laden men, ao that muuh relief wa* experienced on gaining 
* volley »n which a tolerably good j«»th led ns into oanip. The full is 
140A foot in 6 miles, tho wont piece of tho descent being one of 650 feet 
in 2 tuiies. IIore in camp, at tho foot of tho Burgsni plateau, we are on 
the border* of a Kavirondo, by road 160 miles from Nalvaslia, and some 
SCO miles hum tho coast. 

The people of &itik, Lntnbwu, and llargani. and thoso also of 
Nandi, an inhc«pi!ahk> mountainous district lying to tho north-east of 
Burgsni, are all nearly allied. In appearance they rescmblu the Masai 
more than any other of tho tribes wo have pawed through, and do not 
belong to the Bantu family. Of thurter stature than the JLirai. the 
men ond women ore model* of symmetry and grace. Indeed we con¬ 
sidered them physically tho best-proportioned types of East African 
savage we mot. The faces of l»th men and women are well-formed and 
pleasing, and they do not wear tho truculent and ferocious expression 
adopted by the Masai; but like all oarage tribes the women age rapidly 
and lose their good look*. They have a bod reputation for thieving and 
treachery, and in ono instance after loading a caravan on a wrong rood 
attacked them by night. But throughout our march they gave u° little 
or no trouble, except in a ringlo ease where they tried ti> extort 
payment far guide* before thrso had done their work. At several place* 
they were exceedingly friendly, and it wss no uncommon thing to sen 
loads being brought into camp by Wa-Lumbwa or Wa-Burgani who 
luul struck up a friendship with tho porter* c» rovU. They willingly 
brought in flour ond honey for sale, and tho Swahili were' constantly 
joining in their danow and merrimout Through the Nandi country n*. 
caravan has penetrated; twice Swahili caravan* have tried but huro 
experienced so much opposition that they have had to beat a very 
discomfited retreat. They are tho terror of their neighbour* in South 
ICavirondo. and are constantly harrying and raiding them, and the Wa- 
Naudi are even treated with much respect by the redoubtablo Masai. 
The language of oil these people* is a dialect of the Mnsai tongue, and 
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this latter is generally nndcratood amongst them. No doubt formerly, 
and to some extent even now. Swahili caravan* are accustomed to carry 
off children as slave# from tho Lnmbwa and Wa-Burgani, for several 
times on tho line of march wn would come acroaa a large body of men 
sitting down in full war-paint on some commanding open apace near a 
village, and in reply to onr question of what they were doing, tho answer 
was, “We are taking caro yon don't carry off onr yonng men and 
women.” The men woar a cape over their shoulders of colobn* monkey 
or mole skin, and often a large spado-shaped piece of goat skin hung 
round their waists from behind ; but many*go quite as nature m ule them. 
They affect necklets of iron wire and iron chain, and wear coils of iron 
wire round their arms and legs. They are armed with a sjsar, and 
sometimes bow and arrow; bnt these latter, as far os wo could judge, 
were not nearly so common os reported. Many of their spear* are of 
Masai manufacture and shields also. These Masai shields and sjvara 
they obtain from 8waliili traders in exchange for ivory, a largo trade 
lx ing done in this line. They are fond of daubing themselves with red 
clay from head to foot after the fashiou of the Masai. The women woar 
a distinctive dress according os they are married or unmarried after tho 
custom of tho Wa-Kombo, and are fond of iron wire, iron chain, and 
M n o b head ornament*. The married women allow their hair to grow 
inti, the scruhhing-lirush ojjjwaranco adopted by I he Masai women and 
others. They arts very fond of oar ornaments, and extend tho holes in 
thoir cant by using successively larger round pieces of wood—some¬ 
times a single long piece of wood is throat through tho lobes of both 
cars at the Imck of the neck. 

They are very superstitious, anti regard anything they do not 
understand with great terror, such aa fireworks or a burning-glass. At 
•me place we wore confronted with six wen who wore hideous masks, 
half thoir bodies boing concealed by a large curtain of loose fibre* bung 
on a yoko-like stick fastened alwvc the mask, who wore extremely 
astonished that wo did nut at once turn tail and l»lt in terror caused by 
their appeuranee. It is amusing to «** thr men greet each other in tho 
English fashion by shaking hands, and to see a man and liis sweetheart 
walking about with their arms entwined round each other’s waisfa. W * 
noticed only one lame boy, and not a single mis-shaped man, woman, l, r 
child throughout the country. 

Tho climnte is very salubrious and equable, the altitude varying 
from 6000 to 7500 feet. As I havo mentioned little else is grown but 
whimbi, which is the staple article of food, but oa few caravans pass 
through theso countries, the peoplo have but little inducement to make 
more use of the generous soil and fine rainfall they are bles*cd with. 
The grating is really magnificent, and from all accounts is perennial. 

In the comp nt tho foot of the Bnrgani plateau onr four guide* from 
Lurabwa deserted, without even so mnch as waiting for their present- 
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1 iii* wo ware greatly astonished ut, arid could not Tinders land the reason 
till the next day, for they wore ou the borders of their owu oountry am] 
protected by a caravan. However, we found out subsequently that these 
guide* were implicated in an attack and raid lately made on a Kaviroudo 
Tillage, and were afraid to oven spend a night within 10 rniloa of their 
enemies, so decamped immediately without waiting for payment. A 
tiresome march up an to another ridge through long gross* and loose 
liouldcrs, and we could see the largo Katch kraals away in llm valley 
below us. These wore hailed with delight, for wo thought of the fowls 
and eggs, Indian corn and sw<fct potatoes we should ouco inuro 1* «blo 
to purehase; but we wore doomed to disappointment. Aa wo descended 
into the level grass valley, we passed through fields choked with weeds, 
and an unwonted silence met us instead of the cheery shouts of welcome 
and friendship wo had been looking forward to. Nearer and nearer we 
approached to thu hngo villages, and not n soul was to be aeon—no 
grazing herds or a sign of life anywhere—all wore deacrtul * It was a 
blow, os wo h»<l hoped tc. replenish our stock of food, now well-nigh 
exhausted. This* kraals are of enormous size—indeed, uuwhure did wo 
see such u number of huts in a single enclosure. A dry stono Avail aorno 
8 feet high surrounds each village, the ontrauc-o through a doorway with 
a wooden lintel overhead. Incidu tho walla all tin, huts wore standing, 
round in jdun with gross uomc-shapod roof*, the walls sometimes made 
of mud, or of stone and mud. Domestic utensils uf all sorts lay scattered 
about amongst the weeds, and signs everywhere of an unpremeditated 
flight. A small stream known aa tho Kateh River flaws through tho 
valley, which is much strewn with hx«u stones of all sires, the aoil boing 
generally of the description known as black cotton. Wo camped some 

2 or 3 miles beyond there deserted villages in bush country, and 
ut last came serose a strange creature who was looking after some gnat*. 
IIo told ns that one night Home six month, before the people 0 r Lumlrw* 
and Bargain Usd attacked tho Katoli kraals, carried off all tho cattle, 
sheep and goats, and in many outs closed up tho entrance* to tho huU 
the inmate* being asleep, and ret fire to them. Tho Wukavirundo 
apparently were completely taken by surprise, and made no attempt of 
any sort at resistance. Many men. women, and children were killed 
and those that had escaped had gone westward to the shore* of tho Ufo/ 
Tho man told tis there wore some small villages in tho hush near, and 
eventually wo managed to got a little flour, and, what was very delight- 
ful. some fresh milk. 1 should estimate that the Katch kraals must havo 
Contained at ono time at least 6000 inhabitants. The next day w„ 
marched serosa an open swampy pis in, with numerous villages, to* tho 
west, tho people accompanying ns on the march and showing every¬ 
where most frti.ndiy intentions. Through this plain flows tho Xvando 
River into Ugowo Bay; this river in May is some 60 yards wide and 
from 4 to G feet deep, with a current of about 4 miles, so that ws had 
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some difficulty in getting acres?. Tho waters of tho Xyando como from 
the Nandi liilLa tu tho north-east, ami from thu uplands of Burgoni 
and Lumbwa to tlio south'east- It is cuiionn in tlmt it apparently changes 
its course occasionally inflood-timo, us subsequently two former beds, now 
almost dry, were pointed out to us by the natives. To tho north and 
north-caat of this line open valley rise the raggod hills of Tiriki and 
Kamli, and to the south-east and south those of Lumbwa and Burgimi. 
Tho valley lies at an elevation of front 30dO to 4300 feet above tho sea, 
the Nandi Hills having « height of from 2000 to 3000 feet above tbo 
plain. Along the tight bonk of the river are numerous villages and 
magnificent cultivation. llere tho Wa-Kaviroudo village* are generally 
surrounded by u high enclosure of euphorbia, and m> more do wo find 
■touy ground but rich alluvial depoaita of loam and day soil. 

Tho ultima cultivation is the finest I have seen anywhere. Much 
of it Is 12 and 14 feet high, and marching through it yim will bo 
astonishM at tlo fertility of the «> il that produces such a growth. Iu 
addition to mtama cultivation there are masses uf mahindi arid whimbi, 
many different sorts of just and boon, sweet potato* and maliogo (cassava), 
pumpkins in profusion, and further to tho north-west bananas. Thu 
natives swarm Into camp with fowls and eggs, fish and goats for aalo; 
and the Swahili porter is in a veritable land of milk and honey. As 
usual in suuli cases, bo overeats himself, always wishes to halt and cut 
mure, and withal is entirely contented. Tbo head chief of these {tarts— 
Kitoto by name—sent his two brothors aud bis am with a present of a 
sheep and n goat; bo himself was engaged iu building a now house, and 
could not come. A return present of bra's wire and white beads was 
much appreciated. Thence to tho shores of tho lako at Ugowo Bay wc 
passed through the same rich soil and cultivation, portions of tho march 
during the rains being somewhat swampy from the flat character i»r tiro 
oountry. Tho eastern portion of Ugowe Bay is very shallow, no much 
so that wc were told by Wn-Kavirondo that round the mouth of tho 
Nyaudo you could walk for several miles before reaching water *> feet 
deep. Tho water on tho northern shores of the bay is deeper. The 
growth of papyrus is generally a very good indication of tho extout of 
shoal water. Tho papyrus does not appear to grow in water more than 
4 feet deep; and according as the belt of growth widens or narrows, it 
will generally bo found that tbo water shoals slowly or rapidly. We 
launched our 12-foot Berthcm boot on tho bay, and took many soundings 
round thu coast, ami eventually found one resell of tbo shore whore a 
depth of 0 feet of water was found at 20 to 30 yards from tbo water • 
edge, and a suitable landing-place ami onaborago for light draught 
steamers. From many inquiries inode of tbo Wn-Kuvirondo fishermen 
on tho shores of the boy it appears that the water is always higher in 
the evening than in the morning, generally from 3 to 0 inches. This is 
no doubt caused by the evening lake hreexe, which never blows at night 
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nr iii the early morning. They further told uh that tbo maximum riao 
and fall of tho water was about 2 feet, which would ho caused partly liy 
a strung wind, and partly by much rain. This maximum rise and fall 
was of rare occurrence. Crocodilo and hippopotami swarm in Lho lake, 
and at least four different varieties of excellent fbdi; but, curiously, 
there are not many duck or geese to bo seen on tho water, though divers 
are common. The Wa-Kavirondo aro skilled iislicrmoti, using draw-nets 
and floats, weirs and baskets with much suecesa. Indeed, throughout 
the country them aro recognised market-places, some 10 miles from tho 
shores of tho lake, whither long strings of xuou, women, and children 
every day carry their baskets of fish, and bartur them for bananas, 
lutamu flour, and other produce. Marching northward from Ugowo 
Bay, the cmiutry is hilly, and its physical features somewhat sitnilar to 
thnno of Kikuyu—ridge and valley, with numerous large streama 
which rise from the hills of Tiriki and the tableland of Nandi. Must of 
the country between Ugowo Bay and the Nxoia Valley ia profusely cul¬ 
tivated and thickly populated. Tho village* are sometimes surrounded 
by a mud wall and deep Y-ahuped ditch outside, which is used as a 
reservoir for water, and soinctimea simply concealed in a patch of high 
elephant grass, and entirely loot to view. Farther northward wo 
noticed numerous villages and no signs of fields or cultivation anywhere. 
On asking the reason of this they said that olephant were uumurmis to 
the eont of their villages, and at night came down and destroyed their 
fields, so that they had been obliged to cultivate bud fnrther to tho 
wist, 5 miles off. Many of the streams are bridged very clerrorly by 
suspension bridges mode of tree creepers fastened from treo to tree cm 
cither aide; but they are tint veTy strong, and we worn generally 
obliged to use our loot to ferry the loads over. 

Tho people of Kavirondo aro deserving of some notice. Their 
appearance and get-up has been described by Captain Lagan!, and 
their total disregard of clothes. Physically they are tall, but often 
ill-made for their height, with no chest or limb development corre¬ 
sponding U> their stature. They hare tho negro typo of face, with 
large mouth, thick, protruding lips, and prognathous jaws. Thov aro 
not » warlike race. Their spears have votj long shafts and small, 
badly-fastened irou heads, which aro nearly always rusty and dirty; 
their shields also are ill-shaped and ill-made. As a rule, they carrv no 
weapon* of anj* aort, but a pointed stick; and when one© they havo 
ascertained that a caravan has no ill intentions, they swarm into tho 
camp entirely unarmed and unclothed, and slow meet friendly feeling. 
I am speaking more particularly of tho people of South Kavirondo, which 
i* leas known than North Kavirondo. Mr. Jackson reports theao people 
to have been treacherous and groat thieve *; but if this was tho case 
in 1889-1800, they have much improved for tho bettor. They are 
apparently hard-working and industrious. According to their proximity 
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or othorwiso to the lake, they are cither fishermen by trade nr agri¬ 
culturists. The highly-cultivated and well-carcd-far fields denote a 
knowledge of agriculture and industrial habits that compare favourably 
with other savage tribes. Thoy ore very ingenious and clever in making 
lui-ket-work, and ensnaring <{uail and oilier small birds, and, as lus boeu 
mentioned, are highly skilled in the use of the fiah-net and basket. 
They have fino herds of cattle, abeep, and goats, but have no encourage¬ 
ment to increase their flocks, which are nlways a great attraction to 
their more warlike neighbour* of Nandi ami Lnmbwa. This is iho care 
throughout East Africa. A want of protection from stronger and better 
armed rivals is a great deterrent to the incrcow of cattle in a weaker 
anil more peaceable district; the possession of cattle is generally 
merely an advertisement for a raid. In North Kavirondo, along the 
shores of tha lake, botwocn tbo mouths of the Sio and Nxoia Rivers, the 
poopio are skilful in smelting iron ore brought from the bilb of Sarnia. 
From the iron they make iron wire, spears, hoes, and numerous other 
small implements; and it is curious to observe that similarly to the 
silver-workeni in India, this ironware trade descends in families from 
father to son. 

The Nxoia River, which with its tributaries drains the upland 
plateaux of Nandi, Elgoyo, and Kahras, is porhnpa the second in point of 
abe of tho streams that food tho Lake Victoria Nynnza. It has formod 
for itself a small delta at its mouth, through which the waters wind 
their way in numerous channels to join those of tho lake. Tho 
drainage from Mt. Elgon docs not join the Nxoia Rivor or flow into tho 
Lake Victoria but goes direct to the Xilo. 

It will bo unnecessary for mo to add more to this paper on the 
suhjeot of tho fortilo countries of Usoga and Uganda, as those have boon 
lately described. Nor is there space to toaeh upon tho other routes 
which have been traversed by tbo Railway Survey parties. 

With regard to tbo relations between tbo Survey parties and tbo 
various tribes, it moy be well to state that, notwithstanding prog¬ 
nostications to thu opposite effect, there were friendly throughout tbo 
work, and that It was never found necessary to use firearms except to 
repel tho inquisitiveness of rhinoceroses, or in the pursuit of garuo for 
lha pot. 

In conclusion I would say that Captain Macdonald, who is now in 
Uganda, was tho leader of the exj<cditiou till near tho close of tho field¬ 
work. Tt is due to him that thu Surrey operations have he n success¬ 
fully carried out. I am indebted to him for note* on many points of 
interest, which I Ihtc mode use of in this paper. 
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THE ANCIENT TRADE ROUTE ACROSS ETHIOPIA. 

By J. THEODORE BENT. 

Ad eta, the modem Zulu, vu tho port of one of the great trade routes 
which led into the Interior awl eventually cams into tho Nile valley at 
Alcroa. it is about 20 miles south of Mas saw* on the Red Sea, about 
2 miles from the shore, and is represented now by a number of mounds 
covering buildings which Lave been bidden by the accumulation of soil 
washed down by the adjacent river, which is now entirely silted up. 
The few traces of architecture still to be seen point to a late period, 
probably not more than a century before Christ. As far tho groat 
Adnlitan inscription, it 1ms long since disappeared, and probably lien 
buried in one «f tho mounds. Luckily for ns, it was coplod and its 
authenticity is undoubted, and it forms one of tho most valuable aids 
wo have in deciphering tha ancient geography of Abyssinia. 

Ancient geographers are scanty in thoir information about this part 

tho world. Strabo knew nothing of Adnlis. Pliny know it as tho 
emporium for ivory, skins and products of the interior, and tho port of 
Ethiopia Treglodytica. Tho author of tho * Puriplus * was bettor 
informed, and knew also that Adults was the port of Axuw, the capital 
of this portion of Ethiopia. 

Uotli Ptolemy owl the * Pcriplua* mention the town of Kuloe as tho 
Hint place inland after Adults; tha 4 Peripl ua' tolls us that it is 
three days from Adults and five from Axsum. Lcjean im.git.wf 
that it therefore must bo near Ualai. the first village on the high 
plateau on the road to Ax urn. Bah considered Dixan to bo tho spot, 
distant a bunt three hours from Ilnlui. When wo visited theso villages 
I searched everywhere for ruins, but found nono. However, at TT.Uj 
wo heard of extensive ruins on a high and isolated plateau called 
Knbaito, so we determined to pay them a visit; and there can be no 
doubt that these ruins mark the site of tho old town of Koloo, for thev 
are very extensive And exactly where they ought to be, namely, three 
days from Adulis and fire from Axum, and there are no others within 
an urea of many miles. 

Thu high plateau of Kohuito is a very curious formation, being a Ion" 
isolated mountain with a fiat top like Tablo Mountain, 7000 feet above 
the Red Sea. It is most difficult to ascoml, being surrounded by preci¬ 
pices; lrut the way by which wo approached at the southern end, and tho 
way by which wo descended about half-way down tho western side, offer 
ample trnoes of old roadways. In difficult places the rocks have \nxn cut; 
walls of subtentatiou are visible at many points; but boulder* have fallen 
aud trees grown up, which make tbo ascent now exceedingly arduous. 
The ancient ruins are exactly in tho centre of tho high plateau, by the 
aide of a stream, which lias eaten away a curious low valloy right down 


.filiation of" SHijrinoncv " in the reign of Charles 1 . Our knowledge or 
the Dutch war* of the XVI Uh century is, at present, ruremety tnij'criect; 
the Histories of the French «at* during the reigns of William Ill ami Armc 
are ehieily noticeable tor their omission*. blunders and confusion : ami our ■ 
Histories of the wars of the XVIIIth century are, at best, clumsy and 
mac< urate cowpitjuium, whose itttbon Wd a! their deposit no tittiiworthy 
information brand the very little which a reticent government saw M to 
put in the Gore tie. Hence it is that the action of our nary, In some of the 
mo*! critical paaugfcs of our history, haa been tiuuii miircpc treated .uul 
mi«n. 5 cn.to d. It t» hoped that tlic Navy Records Society may be able 
to remedy this great defect in the story of our national life, by printing arul 
publishing such authentic account'' of past events a* were recorded .it the 
time, either by rentable actors m Harm, or by other* who »m; m a position 
to Iiavc information. Of Mich accounts there ntc^ lit the I uhhc 

Record Oflkc. humlrcds and hundreds, absolutely unknown, eacept tM a 
very small body of rvpcm; titer* arc hundreds and hundreds in the 
British Museum; and there is a countless number in private collection* 
throughout the country, tome of which have been mentioned in rhe several 
Rewrts of rhe HWoriuil MSS ('onuniwioit, many of «htdi are, a» yet 
.piric unknown. It will lie the principal and ut.isi important part of the 
business of the Society to bring these to light. 

pm, again, every one who has paid any attention to the subject, knows 
how curiously igrinratit we are as to the social life at social status of our 
forefathers In the navy We do not know where or bow they bred, 
messed or dressed; and ihc fact that a large proportion of our officers 
, titered the service ns “Captain 't Servants* ham Uvn, over anil over Wpun. 
put forward ns a ptuof ihut they were, for the most port, men i>i low 
origin. It is continently behoved that the prihhaiitm of journals anil 
letters of the XVUth or XVIltlb century will clear away mu>U o! this 
darltws*. and the Council has ground* for hoping that the present owners 
Of such journals, or such letters, will be ready to co-oj«:T.ite with Uie 
ifocivy in this endeavour. 

Among Ute MSS- and rare printed books already suggested to the 
Couni.il ure;—The letters of Lord Howard and other* in *S^ 7 “ s f 
Border's Six fti.tifous; afoul Sea .Wwi fotxarra an //ifi AJmiral a* l a 
Captain at Aa, written rrtohalily about 1630, but iiubiished in u garbled 
form in 1685 ; Munson 1 * Natstl Tracts, wr.tun annul 1640, and punted, 
aiao in a garbled form, in Churchill 1 * Collection of Voyages ; the Ir.rura «>1 
Blake and other, during lire Dutch and Spmstih wars, 1651-7; letters 
fn.tu the Mediterranean Sutnidron during ute first thitch »47, W 5 1 "i' 
the substance of some of which was published in two atigT} pumpMeu by 
Appleton and Radilcy tn 1653; the jnivaie journal and oilier |io|.crs of 
Cujaain Stephen Martin, In the lime of William III. anil Anne; the 
letters of sir Samuel, afrcrwanls Lord H00J, rrom the "Vat Indies, 
1780-3; and the private journal ol Rear Admiral Bartholomew James, 
1765-99. Some ot these will rnorl jmiJaLily Iks among Ute c.tili.'f works 
issued by the Soactv. 

Any perKin wishing to become a Member of tin* Society i* requested 
tu apply to the Secretary, who wdl submit to name to the i.ounelh 
'Hie Annual Subscription is One Guinea, rhe paymimi of which cntilhw 
the Member to recctrc ooe copy of all work • >*u*il by tile Sooeij lor 
that yea*. 
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Tbc Navy Records Society, nubUhcd r.« ,| w p, iri . )vC of 
rare or unjiublrahed wocki of naval initrreal, aims at laMlerinu acrctatble 
llie tourre* oI our naval bmwj, auil at du.id.mng ouatfenu nt naiAl 
arrlinulo^ coiwtrwtion, ailnanrattarion, or-aniatum. nn <i *o, a l life Ir 
v.U ileal with the hiitwy and gnmthol our navy from the taniw* tuna, 
m *U connection vnth the Cinque I’oru, in the Scotch and l i. tic h wane 
.uni doth* Ihr cuituna Anfe evict* in tfas Todor porod, in which it b 
jKijmluiy sn|i{MM«d to have lunl it» origin. It will i-.xamme the daun ol 
the Sovercifjnty of the Sea. cooemm*which there T much nSte 
mai: rul in lift Rwolda of live High Court of A.hmultv, It *,11 .ilmwau- 
by ottensl document*, the dcvclu,uncut of m,r ruva'l ^vrer during the 
retgn of l-.luub.th ; ami may 1< cajauitcd to Umi. much l, 6 i,l 00 the , clr d 
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the middle of the plateau. Tboy cover ft very Urge area, and there 
aits columns of itvenl temples still standing which give os exactly the 
same form of architecture ftu those to he seen at Adulis, and obviously 
connect the two places together. Probably Koloe was a summer 
residence for tho inhahitants of Adulis, possessing as it does a magni- 
ficcnt'climate and absolute immunity from attack. Tho chief feature 
however of Koloo ia a large lake or reservoir in the centre of tho town 
which was supplied by the above-mentioned stream, and which was 
•hut off along one side by a very fine dyke or wall of obvious Ilollenio 
structure, with two sluice-gates which hare fallen into ruins. This 
wall to keep back tho water in the lake is 210 feet long. Tho centre 
part between tho sluice-gates is the strongest, and is built with stones 
5 foot long and 1 foot 6$ niches high, entirely without cement, hut with 
slabs between each course and throughs inserted so as to form a zigzag 
pottem, and each course recedes a few inches tho better to withstand 
the force of the water. Altogether this dyke at Koloe is one of tho 
most interesting remaius I hnve evor seen of ancient engineering kHH 
and except for theslnice-gates is still in an excellent state of preservation. 

ft is a curious fact that I'tolomy mentions after Koloo another pl»~> 
called Koloo pains, or the lake of Koloe. Ttolemy himself evidently 
believed it to he further inland, and geographers who have discussed 
the question have imagined it to be the Lake Tsana or Dembca beyond 
Gtmdar. It certainly would be a enrions fact if the Greek c f 

Koloe oocurred so far inland, and no other geographer gives iL 
Stophaaua Bjmnting calls Lake Tsana and I think the most 

likoly solution is tliis—that Ptolemy hoard of Koloe, of which he knew 
tho position, and also of tho lako at Koloo, the distinctive feature of tho 
place, but, not knowing that tho places wore identical, he placed the 
lake further inland. At any rate, tho identity of names and the 
existence of this vory remarkable lake on tho high plateau at Koloo 
moke this a very likely supposition. 

At tho foot of tho plateau in tho valley below, where wo descended 
on tho western sido, there are the remains of a Large ancient village, 
with the columns of a temple in the midst of the ■»"'« 0 f 

architecture us those at Adulis ami Koloe. Doubtless this village was 
on the groat trade route inland, and served as a place of halt for tho 
caravans at the foot of tho hill on which the town of Koloe stood. 

Three and a half days’ journey inland towards Axum the traveller 
roaches a village now called Yelia, which is built on the ruins of an 
extensive town, and has in its midst a magnifioent piece of ancient 
architecture preserved to us from the fact that it has remained a church 
and monastic establishment dirwn to the present day. Alvarez, tho 
Portuguese ambassador, describes it in 1520 as the convent of Abba 
faeem. “Near tho church is a very grand and beautiful tower, 
remarkahlo not only for its well-proportioned height as for its thickness 
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and exccllont masonry, but it baa already begun to foil into ruins, 
though built of very strong stone, covered and enriched with such 
excellent work that it looks ns if it were uotliing leas than a royal 
palace such us I hare never seen another like.” Alvarez also tells us 
the current Abyssinian legends that it was the place to which Menelek, 
King Solomon's son, brought the ark, and that it was subsequently the 
residence of Queen Candace. 

We stayed there (February 1892) two days to take photographs and 
sttnly the surroundings, and found many traces of interesting architec¬ 
tural buildings which space will not hen; permit mo to descrilic. We 
found also seven Ilimyaritic inscriptions of the best period of SoL;can 
work, which are at present being deciphered by Professor D. 1L Muller 
of Vienna. The existence of this strong Ilimyaritic temple and town in 
the centre of Abyssinia is a very strong proof of the Saba-au origin of 
the Ethiopian empire. In fact, wo may take it that the backbone of the 
early Ethiopian power came from Arabia, and the race still, though 
degenerate and mixed with negroid blood, have amongst them the typo 
of thoir origin. 1 hope subsequently to describo more fully the temple 
and rains of Yeha; at present I will toofine myself to a few geogra¬ 
phical points in connection with it. I thought it enriuus that such an 
important town us this must have been should be unnamed by any 
uuciont geographer, hut on searching into tho question more minutely I 
think I huve arrived at a very likoly solution of thu difficulty. 

A scrap written by Nonnosus, ambassador from the Emperor 
Justinian to tho King of tho Axumites (523 \.v.), gives us the 
information that at “a spot oalled Ave”—Avo is between the cities of 
Axurn and Adulis—“wo saw a great quantity of elephants, about five 
thousand” (Nouuosus ‘Photii Biblioteoa'). Then we must turn to the 
Adulitan inscription. Many authors who liavo discussed this stono 
believe the seoond part to bo later than thu first, which recounts tho 
victories of Ptolemy Encrgeter However, without the original it is 
impossible to speak definitely. Certainly tho victorious monarch caroo 
from without, and began bis victories at Adulis, and gradually wont 
inland. First he conquered somo towns near Adulis, then “ hi erc-ued 
Ike Nile,’' which words commentators have supposed to bo interpolated 
as they presently occur again; then he conquered Ava and various othc-t 
places in that vicinity. Now Yeha is only 12 miles from tho March, a 
branch of the Nile, and would naturally be tho Amt place ho would 
come to after crossing that river. Modem geographers unaware of tho 
existence of mi us at Yeha have imagiuud it to be Ailo wo, a place about 
five Lours from Yeha, whore there arc absolutely no traces of ruins 
earlier than tho Portuguese; but joiuiug tho evidence together, it seems 
edear that tliv Avo of Konuosua, the Ava of the inscription, and tho 
Yeha of to-day, are identical. 

Furthermore, the Adulitan inscription does not montion Axnm at 
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all, bnt accurately describe* tliu second crowing of the Kilo (tho 
Tamsro), the conquest of the kings of Simoen, and the deep snows on 
these mountains, which we also saw from Ax inn with our own eves, 
and several other points which undeniably provo accurate goograpliical 
acquaintance with the district. ITence it seems fair to argue that 
Axuni, which was known to all subsequent geographers as the capital 
of tho district, did not exist when tho inscription at Adulis wo# cut, 
but that it sprang up lator nndor the influence of the Ptolemies, os tho 
monoliths and architoctural features of tho place testify. 

Tho ruins at Yeba are undoubtedly older than those at Axnm, 
erected hy tho earlier Salxcan occupants of the country. There or* 
Himyaritic inscriptions at Axurn of whioh I brought impressions of 
three, bnt they are later Uian those from Telia. Coneoquently it would 
seem that Ava was destroyed and Axum took its place as capital of 
Ethiopia Troglodytica during tho reigns of tho Ptolemies; this will 
account for the omiwion of tho name of Ava in tho earlier geographer*, 
such as Pliny, Ptolemy, and the • Pcriplux '—the name ]>oaiibly survives 
in the Aualitio Gulf. PUiIomy say* (4, g.) ; •* The whole coast which is 
near tho Arabian and Aualitio Oulf is called Regio Troglodytica os for 
m Mount Elephas, in which live tho Adulitca and the Aralitw.’* Also 
we rood that tho Avalitos were great importers of myrrh into Sahara, 
from wlionco it was imported into Europe. Hence wo may snppcso that 
prior to the Greco-Roman occupation of Adulis the wholo of this 
district was occupied hy traders from South Arahia who exported 
“gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aromatics," for tho Salman 
market*, and that their capital was at Avn, the modem Yolia, for it is 
quite clear that no more cxtensiTo remains of this Himyaritic occu¬ 
pation ooonr elsewhere. Since writing tho aboTe, Prof. D. H. Muller lias 
sent me positive proof of this theory, as ho reads ono of tho inscriptions 
we found at Telia liras: “hi* hoiuc Ana." This Prof. Muller connects 
with tho worship of Rool-awo, common in Southern Arabia, and thoreby 
hs supplies tui with tho koy, not only to tho mine of Yolia, but to tho 
more recent ones of Axum. 

A curious fact camo before our notice when at Yolia. Hero alone, 
within the frontiers of the Abyssinian empire, did wo find prosperity 
and agricultural pursuits in active progress, owing to tho disturbed 
•tat* of tho country. Tho narrow valley hero is ono rich garden, tho 
fields 1 f-ing watered with conduits and Waring rich crops; and' tho 
reason for this was given that there are numerous oaves in tho mountain 
exactly above Yeha into which the inhabitants drive their cattle and 
deposit their grain when threatened hy bands of marauders. If, then, 
Avb was the capital of the Regio Troglodytica it is not at all unlikely 
that Troglodytes, or cave-dwellers, got their name Trom this very fact 
A gat hare ides tells ns that tho Troglodyt® were cave-dwellers, “shep¬ 
herds with separate ohiofs and prinoes of tribes. Their habitation* 
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■were not merely clefts in the rocks, but carefully-wrought vaults laid 
out In cloisters and squares, like the catacombs at Naples, whither in 
the rainy soasuu they retired with their docks and herds." From this it 
would appear that the ancients looked upon these people as not alto¬ 
gether devoid of art and civilisation. 

Professor Sayco has lately discovered from Egyptian hieroglyphics 
that the name was originally Trogodytcs into which the Greeks 
inserted an " 1," trying to establish the derivation of TpatAyiy, or a 
cave, to snit the habits and customs of the people; but the nauio really 
is native and not of Hellenic origin. 

Passing by A down, whioh is an entirely modem town—in luet its 
origin is proliably duo to Portuguese influence—and the erection of llio 
Portuguese fortress and convent at Fremona, about half-sm-hour from 
the town, the traveller reaches Arum and its splendid relics of a byg-.uo 
civilisation. 

Space- will not permit me here to discus# the mins at leugtli, suffice 
it to say, that the monoliths here and the architectural feature# show 
that tho same people who built Yeha eventually developed their art 
hero under Groco-IConmn influence into tho highly-decorated objects of 
Axnm. At Yelta we have the plain rude monolith, with an altar at 
the base; architectural fragment* at Yeha also prove that there too 
they had the & tot eyed monoliths with windows and fortifications 
represented in stone. At Arum we start with tho original rude mono¬ 
lith— just blocks of unhowu stone stack in tho ground; then we have a 
monolith with cornered edges and notches np tho side; than a further 
development with bands around tho rude stone and representations of 
beams supporting tbe storeys. Next, we have tho highly-decorated 
monolith wiLb a sham door cut in tho stone, lock and handle all 
complete, and nine storeys with windows dividod by beams and 
eventually topped by a rounded oap, on the back of which a sun is 
represented, and on tho front a metal plaque had been stuck. Finally 
we have a monolith on tho top of which a Greek tomb is cut, supported 
by a column with a lotus for its capital, pointing strongly to a late 
Groeo-Egyptian influence. 

There is no doubt these monoliths were the product of sun-worship, 
and that the altars at the base were used for sacrifice; we havo one with 
channels cut iu it to lot tho blood flow down, and Greek kylioos cut in 
the stone, presumably for tho rooeptiou of the liquid, almost identical 
with the altars for klitliraio worship found at Ostia iu Italy. 

All this points Btremgly to tho Arabian origin of tho ruins, evon if 
wo had not ample testimony to confirm this theory in Hiuiyaritic inscrip¬ 
tions of several periods. At Axnm wo hnve tho rude stone monument of 
Arabia, tho He the 1, or bcetylo, of tho Phoenicians in all its several stages, 
from the nncut stone to tho highly-decorated monolith, loading np by 
numerous storeys to tho emblematical home of th« groat Sun-goiL 
No. II.—Auoust, 1893.] . t 
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Tliat Greek iuOnencw was «t work at Axum down to the Christian 
epoch wo have ample pnxff from the inscriptions; several of them 
or offerings to Ares in return for victories; othors alludo to Zeus and 
Ueraklw, and some of there are a* late as the third century of our era. 
proving beyond doubt that the Ethiopians wore pagans of the Greco- 
Homan powmasion down to their convention to Christianity, and that 
j| R . (.tory or their having belonged to a Judaic form of worship over 
since the days of Solomon ie ono of the many religious myths which 
have encircled Ethiopia. 

I fancy the theory has been principally based on the fact that Ihov 
hare numerous Judaic custom* in their ritual to b© fonnd in tho books 
of Moses; but then tho Jews were a Semitic race, and *o were the 
early Ethiopians, with doubtless many customs anil religious obser¬ 
vances in common. 


A FORGOTTEN VOYAGE OF JOHN DAVIS. 

By WILLIAM FOSTER 

Sroncm of Admiral jiarkhatn'a standard work on ‘Tho Voyages and 
Works of Juhn Davis the Navigator’ • may remember that, Bpeakiug of 
the period which elapsed between tho end of 1589, whon Davis returned 
to Falmouth after serving in the Earl of Cumberland's third voyage, 
an I August, 1591, when he embarked ns captain of tho lhaire in 
Candish’s second “attempt for tho South Sea,” the editor remarks that 
'• whether ha remained on shore ... or whether ho kept at ssa, is un¬ 
certain;” though, for reasons given, he inclines to tho latter alternative. 
The following passage*— found quite casually whilst searching for eumc- 
thing oUe—show that the Admiral’s inference was correct; that John 
Davis was at sea during port at least of this period, and that, moreover, 
the voyage in which ha was engaged was one of some importance, being, 
it would seem, the earliest recorded attempt ou the part off English mcr- 
olunta to reach India by way of the Cape. | 

The extract* in qusetkm are taken from a manuscript volume iu tho 
British Museum, officially described a* Lsnudowm; MSS.. No. 241. a eh-eely 
written folio of some eight hundred page*, which John Sanderson. 
Turkey merchant, used as account l««)k, letter book, and general sloro- 
hou*c of information, and in which in two distinct places he* jotted down 

• tluklurl Society'* Pulilimtios*. rot Ux. <l(WOk 

t The expedition hbAt Bsyisatld and Laucartrr, ahlch la tun ally reckoned u Ibo 
Br»l EnriUh attempt la Uils direction, did not *Urt nntil April 1591. Sundroam doss 
not actually say that th. voyajp- mu te be by way of the Cap- of Good Hope, and lh. y 
did sirt far n> itigh oil their rotas? to enable ns to lay down tbrir intended route 
«UU aWilute eccfldanca; but aU tbs erUenrs point* to that concliubiu. and there can 
U tittle doubt that such was their Intention. 
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notes of tho principal events of his life, anti more particnlnrly of hi* 
travel* in the Levant. • From this wo learn that Sanderson (who dees 
not appear to have been related, at all events closely, to the William 
Sondereon who bo mnnificontly Hnpportod other scheme* of John Davis) 
hal not long retnmwl from three years’ sojourn in Turkey, Egypt and 
8vria, when'ho camo into contact with the navigator. Both wore men 
of enterprise ; both were keenly interested in those East Indie* which 
were then close prew rvea of tho’ Fortugo-Spanish crown; and tho result 
of their conferences ro a hold plan for a voyage which should carry tho 
flag of St. George into tho forbidden seas, and win for England n share 
of that wealth which was thy main strength of her hated rival. Sander- 
son, in the coarse of his tmding in tho Levant, most have heard ranch 
of tho wonderful land* whence ctuno so many of the products that 
passed through hi* hands; and he was doubtless well acquainted with 
tho offorts of Newbery and his companions to reaoh India ml Aleppo 
and the Persian tinlf.f He was familiar with tho difficulties aud 
dangers that attended tho overland traffic throngh Syria and Egypt— 
perils bv the Turks, perils by the Spaniards, perils by tho Moorish 
pirates that infested the Meditorranoin-and he saw that, could tho 
ships of Pliilip on tho alternative route bo evaded or defied, a direct 
trade with tiiu Indies might l*i opened up, and the products of thoso 
countries placed at once upon tho markets of England and Holland at 
rates which wonld bring a fortune to the lucky premotor* of tlm voyage. 
The aooouut ho gives is of the briefest: but it would seem that be and 
1 Juris soon found others willing to put a venture into the enterprise; 
and by tho autumn of 1590 all was ready fur the start. 

How thoy fared in their bold attempt may best bo told in Sanderson’s 
own words. His book contains two acconnts of the voyage, both very 
brief; and, as thoy are our sole sources <>f information concerning tho 
expedition, it may bo well to give thorn in full, simply modernising the 
spelling and piraotnation; — 

••In September, 1590, wo set sail in tho Sumon'lmr of Dartmouth, 
bound fur the East Indio, victualled for thirteen month* at the luast, and 
well-manned; John Davis captain and pilot, Edward Rievo} master. 
About tho Mcdores [Madeira*] wo were overtaken with a great atom, m 
which extremity wo lost our pinnaco consort; but afterwords met with 
an English ship who had saved onr men. Wo had before Unit *tonu 


• Rtptoduiwi, la great port, by Id. friend Punhu in ld» ' Ptl*rimr» H»o<dt UL). 
f At * Inter Jab. 8#nd«*m ml hia apprentice to copy oat from among U* jwprr. 
ot tho Engtiah aiubonador *t CoruUntirv-rl" the Are Wlu.Tr on tiro .abject of thu 
expedition which wrre primed by Putch*. (Bo“k IX . ck»|>. xvtll. 1 

J •< A llttU rich Rave, HLv. and other, of Dartmouth wore ovmon, r»rta«Urt.. 
voluntaries wore Kaodull Cotton, Jo. Amndrdl. Thum«* Mo re fcdwwd Rimv, I 
t!.y* U .tul other* who Ml coma home by cw* and b«- f<* «*>•<* t.od Almighty • 
mercies III. hoty imroa bo ever magnified.* (Marginal not. in I'urrha*, "de infra.) 
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been iu diver* fight* with Spaniards and braved by a couple of French 
at unaware*. Iu that voyage, of one hundred and five men and toys 
we lofet only one. A very hot fight we hud with on arnmdo of Spain. 
She gave us seventeen gnat shot ovor-night, and in tiro morning fought 
some four or five hours; she idiot down our topmast, anil through our 
ship and soils above forty times. Yet no hurt to any of ub in person 
except a poor fellow which was touched on the leg with a great ttone 
shot, which shot rested in the ship; the next day on ill surgeon cut off 
the leg above the knee, in which torment of cutting, sawing, and searing, 
the jioor wretch died in his anus. This jolly Spaniard left us, fur if ho 
had durst, ho might have Laid ua aboard. With this fight, and tho ex* 
tn>mo storm we had before passed, our iSamarUan was so crazy and leaky, 
that [we] all iu general took our turns at the pump; [wo] uiado four 
or five hundnd stroke* iu a glass [for munydays and nights together] ' ; 
with thu said water wu watered our fish. | Bo we were forced to retnrn 
for England, where at Falmouth wo arrived in February [1501]; so to 
Dartmouth. In that voyage wo wont ashore [only *] at Bafia, Santa Crus, 
and the Medores, as I remember." 

Tho other account is somewhat shorter: — 

** Now intended l a voyage unto tho East India, [and] victualled out 
tho Samaritan of Dartmouth at Dartmouth ; F.»L Hive, master, Jo. Davis, 
captain, J. Sanderson, E. Rivers, If. Cotton,* ,f. Areudail, each victuallers. 
'I'. Pcrcie, T. More, It. Mortimoro, \V. Hart, each voluntary gentlemen 
who served for their shares—in all ono hundnd and five men and boys, 
victualled for thirteen months. But what with an extraordinary and 
extreme storm and stout fight, we had a forced return, [having] escaped 
sundry and marvellous dangers. [Wo] pumped many days together 
above four hundred strokes in a glass. [Wo] lost in fight only ono pooT 
matt, who with a great round stone shot ont of a cannon was hit on the 
leg, the shot resting in tho ship: by John Jane S a bad surgeon’s hand¬ 
ling, lie died the next day, and liad his body thrown overboard after his 
leg. After five mouths, wo arrirod ship ami pepper | safe in Dartmucth, 


* Addnd U Parrhae, 

t TUI* eurgieti that, finding It ImpewaUde to effect the otyeotof their vojogv, thpy 
had trt to work to procure a cargo, or part cargo, of fl.li, far which there «u always a 
market in Km;laud. 

J Afterward* commanded tho Dainty in Cnnduh’a eocond voyage tu tho South 
Sea. tie war * great friend of John Dario. 

f Tide would atau to be DmIi’i faithful Oominni.m and tho clmrainlcr of hit 
TOytgrt. thongh iiu it always describod eUewimrr at a merchant or »uperca|g». 
1‘oadUy hU had nudrrUlim Ik* duty in tho abwnux of a regular surgeon; or again, a* 
ths namo liaa eruktilly been Inarrtod at a later dale, fkmlcra.<n't roomorv mar barer 
boon at fault 

| Thl. reference to pep|wr u difficult to explain; tut Urn word iUclf U plant 
enough in tho tnaauKripi It b. of eoan*, poadbk that they had procured enrnc at 
onn of the three parti at which they touched 
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lost anil defrauded of nil by Captain Davis, wbo tinre inu murdered by 
that* of Japan. * [I] barrowod to boar my charge thcro and bring mo 
home. Ed. Rivers and myself in tho snow wont in onr boats from Dart¬ 
mouth to Exeter, as I remember. There hired I a home for twenty 
shillings, and came with tho carrier to London." f 

Thus end# the atorv of this voyage, trifling perhaps in itself, and 
barren of results as far as its immediate objeot was concerned, but in¬ 
teresting on aoconnt of ono at loast of tho adventurers, and also from tho 
fru-t already mentioned of its being tho first attempt of our conntrymon 
to follow the Portuguese Tonto ronnd tho Capo. It is unnecessary to say 
anything in refutation of the wild charge against Davis made in tho last 
paragraph, us tlmt is’sufficiently disproved by his general character for 
uprightness and integrity; but it may bo mentioned that Sanderson was 
evidently a man of violent temper, and his hook abonnds with malioions 
statements concerning tho various persons with whom bo was brought 
into contact. 

It is proverbially easy to bo wise after the event; and, having once 
found this manuscript account of the voyugo, wo are in a position to 
jKiiut out that the first of onr two extracts already existed in print in 
the pages of rnrchas(Book IX, chap. 16, para. 2), and towandor that tho 
ptu-sage should have escaped tho notice of Davis's biographers. But it 
must bo borne in mind that, in the first place, it occurs in a pert of tho rev¬ 
erend geographer's work where ono would least expool to find it, namely, 
in tho general account of John Sanderson's travels which is given in tho 
section devoted to tho Holy Land; and secondly, thst although a John 
Davis u mentioned byname, his identity with the John Davis could only 
be conjectural in the absence of the link now supplied by the sentence 
italicised in the second extract. Three few words, however, clench tho 
matter, and seem to leave no reasonable doubt that fnture biographer* 
of this dbtingubhod seaman will bo able to arid to the roll of lib voyages 
the attempt ** for the East India * in tho Samaritan of Dartmouth. 


• This crucial passage—which at noeo ideotifitw Sandirson'i Darla with the great 
navigator—i* Inter}inflated, haring apparently been inserted m a revision made at s 
taler data (probably about 1015). 

t On* cannot refrain from adding to this account a aid*-not* made by Sanderson 
la later yrera, whim, with the thought of death pruaiog heavily upon lilt wind, he 
Went through hla autobiographical notes, mulct luting any acts of sin already 
mentioned, and adding any other* that be could recall, this among*! tbo rest: —“ Before 
uy going out on that voyage, walking under a rock near lire compass at DiuUcontb, 1 
found an iron shot, which i took op [1] kept il, and corned it aboard the ihip 
CaitMtrt/tm- / ymfirr to a dtuiral orris. Oed nf Ilia mercy forgive me that voyage's 
whole proceeding I" 
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RECORDS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.* 

By STEPHEN W HEELER 

Thf. first letter-book of the East India Company, never liefore in type, 
contains a mass of material bearing directly on a moat notable chapter 
in the annals of commercial geography. The peril*! covered extends 
from the year 1600, the date of Queen Elizabeth's charter M to oerteine 
Aduenturors for the diacoury of tho trade for the East Indies” — hero 
printed from tho oldest extant manuscript—to 1610, by which time tho 
Company find established factories at Bantam in Sumatra, at Firando in 
Japan, in Borneo, Siam, and Celebes, at Surat in thn Moglml'» 
dominions, and on the coast of Malabar. Among tho mono curious 
papers in tho volume maybe noticed “» discripiion of tho iland of 
Banda,” written early in the seventeenth century. Tho list of 
merchandizes “spent and uttered” there includes “Brass peeces of 
ordinance with chambers in the breeches . . . brought from Chynu 
as thouglit”: and doubtless identical with the breech-loading oaintun 
seen by Ferdinand Mender Pinto on the borderland of China and 
Tibet. In a “discripiion of the iland of Amboyna translated out of tho 
Dutch in 1605" wQ] tie found a list of English and llollantis goods 
there on sale, such ns “ long po ets with smap bonces the cocko to stand 
on tho hithor sido the panno; ” that is to say, “snophanccs,'' or guns, 
with spring locks. Tho inhabitants of tho Celebes are described as 
heathen. but very good to deal withal, and to live by. “ and whioh doo 
hold good right and justice and order after their manner." 

In a letter addressed to their factors ut Bantam, April, 1609, tho 
Company tny they have been given to understand that a trade for 
diamonds may be had to Siqucdana in Borneo, “ whereof wo would bo 
glad to tost.” Tho early history of English enterprise and discovery 
in tho Eastern seas, from Java to Jopau, is abundantly illustrated. No 
less interesting are the frequent allusions to projects for opening np mi 
overland route bo tween Europe and India. Writing in 1007 to their 
laving friends William Keeling and William Hawkins, tho Company 
exhort them, on their arrival at Aden, to send letters “ by some Moores 
that go to Argior (Algiers) to Richard Allen, Consult theare, ur to 
Aleppo to Mr. Paulo Tyntlar, Cousull.” A couple of years Uter tho 
Company's factors were instructed to endeavour, by all possible means, 
to send intelligence overland, either by way of tho Red Sea to Cairo, 
whence letters would bo forwarded to Marseilles, by the Persian Gulf or 
by caravan through Persia. There is a letter from arte Richard Sl<ad, 
who in 1616 proposed to reopen the trade lietweon Scind anil Ormuz, the 
native merchants being weary of their long travel overland from Lahore 

• 'Tbe Kim Letter Book ut tlir East India Company / Editor) by Sir Uourgo 
Binlwcod, M.n., z.c.t.x, utislul by William Foster, na. London, Bernard CJuruiteli 
1S83. 
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to Isfahan, M which is five months* journey, besides the toy lea and 
customos with loss of many camels.” According to Sir. Steel the yearly 
trade between Lahore and Persia at that time amounted to 12,000 or 
14,000 camel loads. 

More ono allusion will be found to various projects for 

discovering die North-west passage. For instance, there is the agree¬ 
ment mode in 1002 with George Waymouth. who for tho inestimable 
lxmefit of his native country and bis own perpetual honour, was sent out 
to discover the passage by the north-west towards tho parts or kingdoms 
of CuUys or China or tho hack sido of America ; tho said George Way- 
mouth to receive £500 on his arrival at any port within tho kingdoms of 
Calaya, China or Japan. There is also tho j>oss granted in 1606 to John 
Knight for the discovery of tho Nurth-west passage. Knight himself 
landed on tho coast of Labrador, and was never heard of again. Tho 
journal of his expedition haa burnt printed by Mr. Clements Markltam in 
one of tho volumes of tho Hakluyt Society’s series. The reader may 
recollect that Pietro della Valle sailed with an English slop’s captain 
who averred that he hud discovered Greenland and showed a narwhal s 
tooth in proof thereof. 

Ai-art from th© literary value of these old records, »nd tho interest 
that may attach to loiters addressed liy James I. to that moot puissant 
prince Akhar, or to the great King of Japan, the Tolnmo is especially 
useful fur the indication it affords of the spirit which animated tho 
founders of tho East India Company, and impelled tho adventurers of 
those day* to seek in untravelled regions new outlets far English trado, 
and new ports where their ships might be laden with th© wealth of tho 
East. Nothiug couhl exceed tho far-sighted solicitude with which 
minute instructions were drawn up for the guidance of the captains 
and factors. It was a great enterprise seriously undertaken, and though 
these seventeenth-century speculators trusted much to Providence— 
always to bo propitiated by the daily reading of prayers on board their 
■hips and at their factories—as little as might be was left to chance. 
Hangers wore foreseen, and, if possible, averted. Not was it thought 
that any English warts, of whatever quality, would find a market and 
Kile in Asia. ** Wu roquior you,” tho Company wrote, “ to lto more care- 
full and more diligent to writo us, than heretofore you have beetle, a* 
alsoe in seeking out what sorts and kinds of all clothes, ktraies, and 
wwllen eomodities am thearo most vendible." Tho JLoncheatcr cottons 
decorated with figures of ballet girls, which, according to Mr. E- F, 
Knight arc on sale in Chitral, would not have been considered suitable- 
for the Eastern market in tho curly days of tho East India Company. 

Of tho caro which has laton Ircstowed on tho priuting and editing of 
these records it would bo difficult to speak too highly. Sir George 
Birdwood's introduction is by itBclf utt exhaustive essay on the history 
of eonnnpwisl intercourse betwocu Europe and Asia; while tho note* 
and a carefully-compiled index are useful us well as elaborate. 
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THE SURVEYS OF INDIA. 1891-92. 

Drartn the yrar eihlol Sept ember SO:h but, the operations of tb.lt Dejmrtrmat 
were tinder the cn|erinttmdernce of Colonnl II. B. Thnliller, B.E., the 8urveyor- 
Giairral, and hie annual reject, whrch has quite recently reached thie country, 
I men t/isiimooy, aa tunal, to a large out-turn of valuable odminiitnitlre and 
scientific work. On* of the most important evtnla of the year waa the a|rpolntmcnt 
of Lleutcnnnt-Colimsl Bundeman aa Director of Rcn-al Surrey* lo superintend 
ibo record anti preparation of record of rights in liilutr. Of thia survey, which has 
called forth much criticism and enquiry both in India and England, a ooociae 
history will lo found at page 117 of the 'Memoir on the Indian Surrey*, 
1875-1890,' puhiiahed the year before last by the India Oflice. It la not a new 
undertaking, a* luu been erroneously nqucscoted in aoro* quarter*, but the revival 
of operation* that were inailtuted under Colonel H. Barron in 1885-86, and 
which had ha 1 their origin iu the recutumendatiou* made by the Indian Famine 
Commuaivn in 1880. Other cailaitral operations took place during 1892 In Iinrtno, 
Assam, and the Nurth-Weal Provinces. With respect to principal trisngulationa, 
Mti party oontinnod to work In Burma along the meridian of 96° 30', and 
extended measurement* for a direct distance of 195 mile*, while a secondary aerira 
emanating on the parallel of 21 5 north latitude war laid out for a distance of 06 
mill eastward. Three parties and two detachments worn encaged In topographical 
surveys In the Bombay Presidency, Baluchistan, the Himalaya*, and Merged 
district. Lower Burma The am Covered by their work amounted tv 9909 square 
milt*. Four parties were employed cm forest surveys, and one party and ono 
detachment on traverse surreys, while six ares of longitude were measured by 
electric telegraph between Waluir, Madras, Bolannn, Jalnlpur, Calcutta, llumUy, 
Fyabtd, and Dvhra, thus completing lire scheme of differential longitude 
determinatfon which bad b:cn hud down for India proper. There remains some 
more work or this description to bn dons In Burma, Baluchistan, and Persia at some 
future dale, but it has been poitpieud at present in favour of more preisiug 
requirements. Ohnerratlooi with aelf.rvgUterhig tblc-gauges have beeu nuwlr at 
fourteen stations in India, Burma, Ceylon, the Andaman Iilands, and Minlooy, 
ami table* M jeedktfoa based on three are puhltehc-i ss usual by the Indian 
Government. 

The area geographically surveyed during the year is considerably las than that 
obtained during the two [envious seasons, no opportunity haring occurred for work 
in Pavia. On the othtv land, a good deal of new country was mapped out iu 
Burma and Southern Baluc histan . Iu the former of thxsr two province* the two 
parties. No*. II and 21, tiara brought the quarter-inch scale survey within 
measurable distance of completion, except in the extreme north, where the country, 
tin.ugh very Interesting frum a geographical point of view, is too unsettled for 
rwpilar operation*. Nevertheless, era here opportunities do occur now and then 
for acquiring information, and surveyors are attached to the military and poUca 
expeditions despatched in various directions. Mr, Kennedy accompanied the 
column under Major Daliell to Maingkwan in thn iinkrai; valley, and returned lo 
Mopmng, hi* starting-jilarc, by lire Chinilnta route. ]using through Lire Taro 
valley. The important villages in the Hnkoug valley are 'Ntup’esa (26° 41’ 
N. latitude), the centre of the rubber trade, Nlngbyeo, where there Is, strange to 
my, a colony of Gcorkhaa, Saraw, l*alawbtim, and Lalaung, on the hills above 
which the larger amber mines are said tv be. The chief products of thia repou are 
IndU-rubber, jado, amber, ivory, and opium. During thi« expedite u Mr. Kennedy 
reconnoitred 3750 square miles. 





THE SURVEYS OF INDIA, 1831-92. llKS 

During January Captain H. M. Jackson visited a portion of the Bret country, 
which lies nontk.trrat of KarcunI, in tho ratley of the Tuchanng, and wlleeted 
aomo interesting inlbnruiion regarding tko Inhabitant*. They are much hki Uu> 
Karouuis in appearance, customs, religion, and dwelling*, but their language is a 
g.«d deal diflereut, being probably an uld dialect that baa remained unchanged 
owing to tin* isolation of the people in a somewhat inacceaibla vallnr, through 
which then; aro onlv two trade routes, and thoso difficult and little u»l. 

The despatch of a military column under Sir William Lockhart, x-c.it, against 
the lioxa! tribe* in the Indus valley in October, 1892, euabied some surveying 
work to be accomplished by Captain Wahab, one result of which wss to show that 
the Qaaanzai territory south-west of Boio extends further than was snppMed. 

Tiie t>[siraticns in Baluchistan, though termed topographical and not geogra¬ 
phical, were of considerable importance. Tliey consisted infer afia or a detailed 
reconnaissance for a line of railway communication between Karachi and Kbarao, 
which was carried out by Captain Mackenzie. Tits Makrin irianguUtlou scries 
wa. extended wi*tward by Mr. T. E. M. CUnditw, and now forms * jwrfccUy 
curmrctcd series based on tho great Indus senes of the O. T. 3. extending through 
tho district* of Bela and Makrin and on to the border* of Persia, following diwely 
the pontile] of 26° N. latitude. Mr, Claudius was also in charge of a squad of 
surveyor*, who brought in a total area of 19.034 square miles on the quarter-inch 
*ca!< iif Ufw grouud in Kolvau fiui Vnkrin, a barren and billy region, *h« 2 T 6 
progress was much hampered by the unsettled state of the trilwr. Nunc uk!u> 
triangulation was also carried out by Mr. E. A. Walnwrighl and Bai Krhadur 
Him Singh, and topography round Uwatar by Khan Bahadur Yuaif Sharif. 

A general inspection of the work of some of those detachments in the fidd was 
made by Colonel Holdkh, who has also published a roost valuable snd interesting 
•History and Ethnography of Makrin' in the appendix to Colonel Thulliicr's 
report It is impossible here to giro an adequate Me* of the amount of research in 
Colonel Holdlch'a paper, which is elaborated with all his wonted care, but a few of 
his more striking conclusions may bo noticed. Premising that Makrin possess 
an unwritten history enrlitr than that of Herodotus, who descrilvt Southern 
Baluchistan and Makrin as included in porta of the fourtwutlx and seventeenth 
Persian satrapies, Colonel lloldtch says wo must go hack to 2000 n.c to find the 
origin of the reuiarkahlo dumbs or rough stone-built tombs which exist in many 
tjorts of the country, and example* of which have been dtwciil*-l by tkJ -nrl 
Mockler. From Mr. Bent's researches in the Persian Qulf and his Identification of 
the Bahrain Islands with the early homo of the Phomiciana, Colonel Hoidich 
Incline* to think the damU ol Makrin belong to the samo race. Again, Arrian * 
list of tribes inhabiting the country intermediate hotwnern the Indus and Persia can 
in nearly every case bo traced and Identified at the prreent day.tbowingli-.w little 
the ethnography of Makrin a* it existed in Alexander's time has been aiTretrd by 
subsequent waves of invasion, Arab and Tartar, that lutve left so deep an 
impmekm elsewhere in the history of tho East. The products of the country thro 
SO highly esteemed—the myrrh and spikenard-are still to be found, and the 
euphorbia of the sandy wastes and the mangrove of tbs swamps arc still much e* 
Arrian d«»criW* them, while with the cxcflptwn vf a few hUndi *uch l> a, 
Kerabsa, aud Dorer.bosa, the brood features of the coast are the same. In my ca se, 
tbs change* ara insignificant compared with the enormous geological changes which 
must have almost reconstituted tho climate of high Asia within tk« same pert*. 
Colonel Uuldicb is alto disposed to believe that it is to tho Pteroirlans that we owe 
the name Baluchistan, tho land of Bolus, Baal, or Bal, the sun-god, the Baluchis 
being curiously enrrngh comparatively recent arrival* in the country. 
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I)R. THORODDSE.VS EXPLORATIONS IN ICELAND. 


A. dark period of history extending over more Lima a thuusand rear* interveuea 
between I be disappearance of the Greeks and the Arab invasion of Makrdn, as told 
by Perish to. It seems (irobablo that it was daring tho misty era of the Arab 
occupation that Etunjeau intercourse between India and the East sprung up, anil 
for four or lira centuries, while Arabia dominated the East, Vrtilco wag mistreat of 
the Mediterranean, and yet Alexandria mu the great emporium of the Wust. 
Venetians end Arobs Were intimately associated in perhaps the greatest trade 
confederation of the world. Venetian ducats, so Colour 1 Holdich says, used In 
I mu current not long ago among tho coast people. In the course of excavation* at 
Quetta Sir James Browne discovered tome there, and another was found at Tix by 
Mr. G. While af tbs Indo-European Telegraph Department. Colonel lloldloh rays 
that the history of Tensilon trade supremacy must have existed through tin>~- 
centuries during which Asia and meet of Europe wore convulsed with the 
gigantic conquests of Turks and Mongols, and would 1* of absorbing interest if 
efficiently roooniod. "The chief interest of Mskran history centre* however in the 
busy period of Arab sujrvmacy which extended front eatly prc^Maliumcdan 
centuries until the Khalils gave way to the Turks, ere theeo again were supplanted 
by tho Portuguese. It was when tho heavy-pro vml, wpiare-sterucd Amb dhows 
ami btrggakw went busy bringing gold and iv*ry front the African coast, »r carryirg 
spice*, spikenard and myrrh from Makrin, or gold bfoaulea, purple and line linen 
front India to thv great central marts of Egypt, that iu ail praluUlity Zimbabwe, 
the gigantic old-world oily of Mashoualuud, was a flourishing Arab pc««cssion. It 
was Uwn too most liksly that the * ghorivuU*,' the gnat stone ' bunds' of Mukriin 
were built, for them show tlie same skill in uncctnculcd masonry as the wails <-f 
Zimtnbwe, and about the contemporary cities of Tlx and Posnl are round thu same 
extraordinary wealth uf alios in celadon, china, und Persian pottery as aro described 
by Mr. Bent among the African mins," 

In addition to Colonel ILuldich's pajier on Mnknui, then is a description by 
Mr. Claudius of the southern portion of th« same country, over which his triongu- 
lstinn wo* extended, and an account by Captain Wahab of tho tribe* found Aden, 
ilia detail iurn-y oovrrvd 44^0 square mile* on ilia half-inch scale and nearly TOCO 
•quaru miles or tria&gulatton, the fcrmar Inclmling practtcally el) the trade under 
ltrituh influence. The aoutbern put consists of an open plain, trxtcmling some 80 
milts along the <«ut on crlber lido of Aden, and varying in width from 6 to 
30 ml Ira. The remaining twu-tUhds of the region surveyed is a mouutainons 
tract rising steadily to tho Taman hlglilaraU. Tbs tribes in the neighUmrhood of 
Aden, such as the AUiali and siano secliona of the Eadthll and Buboihi tribes aro 
amanahla to British itdinsner, but thews inhabiting tho remoter hills hare little or 
so respect tor our power. A survey of the peninsula of Aden «n the elght-iuoli 
scale will be set on foot as soon as financial consideratious permit, and advantage 
will prohaby he then toktn to complete the small nnsurvejcd parts of the 
surrounding country. 


DR. TH0R0DDSENS EXPLORATIONS IN ICELAND.* 

TaAVtu.t>:a In the inter lor of Iceland is wry anluuus wtrk, for the country ties 
high and oMiiiaU tor the moat part of sand and lava deserts, often alwolutejy 


• Report of • Peper mod at the Mueting of the Geographical Booiety of Berlin on 
April 14th, lbt*3. 
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without grass. Ths traveller has consequently to lakr wLth him even fodder for 
Uu> hem*. Tbs summer, moreover. u short, amt the route Into the Interior 
occupies much time. For ten summers Dr. Thnroddsen has made excursion, 
through the Ulterior, and «hiring tljat time ha. covered .bout »I0<)0 mlha on 
hontt-ck. 'them are no roads in Iceland. In tbe Inhabited diatricu the traveller 
follow paths ft Tin td by the bone.* hoof*, and in the uninhabited region* b.: baa to 
ndo Whrre Iw can and direct hi. tvairae by the aid of the mountains and the 
compass, although the latter, in oonsoq ounce of the ferniginwta character of the 
»oil. often undergoes considerable variation*. It is very raldom that • journey an 
Ite undertaken lct>;e July, because in the spring the enow-wter soaks the cnmal 
and anew .till liecu the high plan.*; Indeed in the higher regions rmmite-croutid 
tor the horses ran rarely bo found before the and of August. The chmule of the 
interior ta harsh ami changeable, and enow-stonn. am experienced in tin mi.ldl- of 
summer. The sand-storms are often a viry great sourer of annoyance, large tract* 
being CQTvred will, volcanic ashes and shifting rami. For a journo- in the 
inter.or the traveller has to bo sell equipped and to hate plenty of patience, 

\° maD 7 d ". VB lu »«U on account of Lrai 

weather. Good saddles ami harm*, are ah»lut*ly neotarary, aa well a. a stock of 

jiorse-vbces, a* the latter wear out very quickly on tbr Ura-fiulds. The Iceland 
hurra U a capable. hardy .ml intelligent animal, to which one become* mnch 
attached after having ndd.m U for nm time. Among the jrrcat«i tlaimrr* 
comuvtrtl whh travelling in the Interior are the numerous rapid gUd.r-.maL; 
Ihetr nraddy water* rainier it impossible for ihe led of the stream to be s«n and 
man and b«t ora very liable to gut .tuck lu the mud; the fording-pb.cra change 

!Tn >U L, KXtT7 yWr mBU pni,L ,be b’hicier-rivtTs of IraLmd, Iwliud 
L“ l C T |HMwl wU,rr more recent volcanic master; no 

ISThiS 0 ' r ,? ,h ° U7tUr - v tar# b « dbwwTfd. The 

* , “T" 7 U fl ° m lm 16 2,100 feet : ‘ b « lowlands are not 

rten..^, and comprise only oco-fmirtocuth or tbe entire island. Tho Dcpulaticsi I, 
ev^ywhera confined to three lowlands. ,o the Coast .trip, snd to JrVeral lll! 

°l lh * h ''* Ult ' d 1‘ *nJ oJIy it* cr tram edge, are 

b y xu ’ ^ 1 bo ba,cr '* f " ani l <» ‘he centre and mom towards the south, 
but the greater part of U.e west, mat, and ocvtb taw. co.aia,. of i*^t. Ruins 
/mm the high interior plmo.u Uke broad domes are the great ghmkr mouniaiJ! 
Ou the u ‘Uth coast at the end of tbe gUricra which stream down from th-«' 
mountains there an- nmh-r harbour* nor IJords, because both U.e latter Uy« bran 

“i 111 , lU mal !" r doWU ,l '° gW-i*rs. The basaltic region,, <in 

1 * ® ,h<T ll «H »"> »P«‘ up by numerous fjords, , n d there are anron- them many 
Kood harlu.ira. Iceland abound* in Uke*. On the highland are W c grout- of 
moraine lake*, smut of which have bran firmed by the dammiog-u, of c £,r- 
wreams lotue li* h» the sunken parte of lava-streams, wbila other] ore U„lod 
rrater lukc*. In 1B89 the traveller viaitcl lu the west of the Yatnalokidl .h- 
magnl&eM group of crater lake* standing quite alette. The Wraith formation i« 
divido.1 .nto two strata by peat furnwUon of tho mioceno period. In tht chiv 

[ lh °, r '? ain * ol vegetation of the Amcrir-.u 

sump which show, that at that time Iceland must have had a 
like that uf Northern Italy to-day. Scattered all over r r -i a -j ^ . 

i l lijiarite, which by their Lrighl colour an easily dutlnguiduldo 'fnlm 
dark WralL The glacier, of Iceland hav, a total arra^^lt^^ 

vT'St. U ^ * unions th. 

g . formtit.un. The \ atrtsjdkull alone mcasiorcs 3000 square ml Ira Th* 
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height of the snow-hne on Ilia southern aids U 2000 feet, an the northern aide 
4300 fact, tbo air in tho interior being much drier. The appearance of the great 
lesion! glaciers resemble* thii of ail Polar region*; the highest anmraiu of ibe 
mountain* are covered with fiat or slightly vaulted ico-ficlda, from which proceed 
eamjaralivaly few but very large glacier*. The glacier explosion* (jokulhkup) are 
peculiar to lha coon try; they occur when there is an eruption of an ioe-covcred 
volcano. On such oocwuon* extensive tract* of country arc inundated and converted 
into a roaring tr* full of floating masses of ice. Witliiu historical lima fjord* and 
small bays have In this way been, filled upc During tlia glicial epoch Iceland was 
completely covered with an ice-oorcring of about 3300 feet. In Ireland there arc 
many traces of a shifting of the shore in poet-gUdal timo, especially in the north* 
wn»t of lha islaml. Hera the shore-lines ant grouped in two level*, the higher being 
from 230 to 200 lecl and the lower from 100 to 130 feet above tho sea. 

Tory largo expanse* if country (4500 square miles) in the middla of the island 
are covered with recent lava deposit*; these district*, frequently without vegetation 
of aoy kind, prevent a miserable appearance. The largest connected lava-duwrt ia 
the OdAdahrauji, in the uorth of the Yatnajokull, which corera an area 
of over 1500 square miles and lie* from 2000 to 4000 feet above the *ea-lcvel. 
(la cubical content* are calculated to bo at least 9*3,000 cubic yard*. This 
great Uva-ftcLl has We farmed by the eruption* of about twenty volcanoes. 
The form of the Iceland volcanoes is not the typical Vesuvius form, but it 
consist* of u number of dome-shaped lava mountains, with a small inclination of 
1° to 8°, as in tbs Sandwich lslanils. The moat frequent form of manifestation 
of volcanic eruption is tho formation along a •far* in the ground of a series of low 
crater* which i* often some miles in length, Since the colonisation of Iceland 
in the ninth century lucre thau twenty volcanoes have been active; Hekla 
has had the largest number ef eruptions, vix„ twentj-onr, and Katin twelve. 
The greatest eruption in historical time was that of hkaptd in 1783, In con sequence 
of which half uf the homed cattle in the island died, eighty per cent, of the sheep, 
eereuty-aeven per cent, of the horse*, and nine thousand throe hundred human 
being*, or about one-!iflh of tlui entire population, perished in the following two 
ycar* from famine and sicknrta. The volcanoes are not. aa was f.tmeriy ripi^aed, 
limited to the region of tho pwlagonile breeds. On the Hay of FaxaQdrdur are 
macy small volrauoee which have broken through the basalt. Hot spring* by tho 
hundreds are scattered throughout the whole island. Springs containing carbonic 
acid are found mainly in iht StuefrlUne peninsula, and snlfstaras in the middle 
district*, where there aru still active volcanoes. In the neighbour hod of the 
solUtarse uuc always fiuda * number uf boiling clay Isuins. The most magnificent 
•olfatarxs were discovered by Dr. Thoroddatn in 18-88 in the Kerim garl}0!l near 
llobwjGkull. 

The coUmlaation of Iceland from Norway commenced in the year874, and l»y tho 
year 030 about tho same area was inhabited as la now thv case. The aristocratic 
republic lasted until 12(12, m which year the personal union with Norway took 
place. Together with Norway, Iceland fell into the 1 lands of Denmark iu 1388. 
In ancient timet the Icelanders tarred on an IndtqKiijdeol commerce. In the 
fifteenth century tbs trade became English, iu the sixteenth Dutch, and in 1602 
the Danish system of mi.-nopotn* was introduce!, which ruined the country from »u 
economical point uf view. In 18,74 tra.ls wroa made fro-, and in 1874 the Icelanders 
obtaimd a free constitution of their own. In more recent yr*r* the eormtry has 
evidently made groat advances. Although the cre nm on p opt* live under oppressive 
(ooaomical oomiidoos, tn no country in Europe are *»• many books fainted and sold 
a* In Iceland, having regard to the number of its inhabitant*. With a population 
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DU. SJKJmuDZKl-S tXPIXHUTIOJfS IS PATaOONTA. 


of seventy thousand, there arc in loeJand five priuting-limue*. the first of which *w 
wtalfiUl.nl as far batik as 1330. TW printlng-bousc. publish tm seimwper. *r.,l 
tl.shl periodicals. Of the seventy thousand Inhabitant*, sirtv thousand live by 
catOe.bKe.luig, eapccially abeep-breedln- The number of sheep it estimate U 
one million, and of horned cal lie at twenty thousand. Tho cultivation of barley 
which In former time, was never found to bo profitable, has B0W been abandoned 
altogether. On tho other hand, hurtlouhure has made re ,a<l stride, ; potatoes 
cabhagw, and rhubarb fhrariab very well. Iceland has liad no proper forests duriwr 
, r «T«b. •«« the birch thickets were once more widely extended th™ 

the, « e to-day. tlm sheejvrvarfng industry haring destroyed the old hnaL-w..*U 
r*t ' *tUins to mom than a man*, height. Only in one spot 

in the eastern .lutncc did Dr. Thoroddssm find specimen* ,10 feet ldch os mil u 
•■-■me mountain ashes (&»rftci* anmpariti). 


DR. SIEM1RADZK1S EXPLORATIONS IN PATAGONIA. 

Da Joerr SrettrasW* paper ott rbfngonk(iVrrmaMi.'. MitUilunfm, 1893, iii.) 
rontala. a pnt dm! of valuable Information .bout » country t(T„,,t.,^b,n 
or wUoh b., been.ptally v&Xri. The official doonanmU lately published am. 

W “‘°I ,U1,u “* u . $ ‘« | 1 y unr ' 1 bille. having been either compiled from 
nnfrnrtwtrthy wnjmra, or falsified for speculative purpose*. The gtvfin-iml nart 
of the • tons OfcU, published by Profrmor luring (in 1882), contains mJkble 
information »l*'ut the geoU^y of the Argentine Republic ; but it only give, aunty 
information about the Indian territory. Duiilimd’s mar. of th- l W.n CV..tr*l nm*T\ 

? - w-. .kw. m>t T i £ ss gaSSS 

.U hi Bbodr's map. of Nnupimt and of the Pam pa Central (V*Z and 1889b thw 
am, Dr. Sietuirailickl shows, alisolulely fantastic in soma part*. * y 

The author went, in November 1891, from fbshU Blanca to Crenrrnl a-1,» 

lir it i ?~ ’- «-*«-.«* u,„« 

basin of the Llmay River up to Lake Nahuel Uuapi By the end of April lwr> 
he croewd the Pa*. Ixaspumay ami entered Vietona. returning to Bueno, Ayr* 3 
Metrdom. A short tnp to Uruguay completed th* Journev. ^ * 

Two different m^ms. as already remarked by Darwin,'mu*t be underetood under 
nn f 1 ’ 0 7 im t* I the lower region, from 130 to 280 feet (40 to 80 metro.) ub-re the 
«*, wbicn dues not extend Muthwanl* further than the Tandtl Hill*, and tho hleW 

f rr z?,* r fa 't r m »«*>> “»■>• w** ££*£3 

■ I the Salaih. River to the altitude of 3280 fret. A tenth slonhw i.-,^ , , 

*tmtch« in a nurtli-nestKru dlnvtkm from Mar del pfal, wS vSkwlroeda. 
*eparatf> tue two region*. 'Ilie lower i'ampa w covered with loo** 

*»*“ Him tmnS.,1 bvpre- 

n 22 ! T 14 * 7 hU4 ,lmi!ar *° ,h *the south ni 

Wing *anda of manna origin, which attain an altitude of 130 f, v t i,. ,i » p . 

“* * 250 « W* DW Further north 2 1 «„ttn* a 22 

allJ th ® umlerlying fcmuUcm i« not seen in th* river-hanks. ^ 

thr ^ ri rT i i°f Whl 1‘ >rjdt fma ^ mnDn t > k ilucal cTouca 

Ihr spurs of the TandH Hill* (Sierra Haya and Sierra Chl^l , . . 

£00 U «00 feet over the Pamr*. lineal'(430 f,-.a IJ* X ’ h ' h r ""’ hy about 
valiers which Inter** ,uL ^ Y*° l) hfi * b ""e wf tho nmnertm. little 

valleys which interact th. elcpfw, and have a much richer ve 2 ,uti«m than ,bo 
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Dtv. ttElilHADZKl’S EXPLORATIONS IS PATAGONIA. 


steppe Usd/. These valleys an marked on ninja as Indian route#, and originate in 
(be numerous pmriUl granitic mid porpliyritic ridges which iutcreect the Pampu in » 
general direction of north-wml to south-east, The lowest point observed in thi» 
region had the altitude of 800 feet. The climate is extreme, a night frost ou 
December 10th Whig followed by a temperature of 120° Fair. Tho vegetation and 
fauna are characteristic of steppe -lurid*. Thu hills of Lihuo-Chlet form a series of 
•pur* of tht Cordillera, and foirn • nutrked dividing-line with regard to climate, 
geological structure, fauna uuil flora, between the high gntis-steppe in the north and 
cast, anil the Patagonian plateau which stretches, with monotonous uniformity, 
westwards toward* the Andes, and southwards to the woody region of Rio 
OaQegoe. 

The Patagonian plateau Is covered with old crystalline ridges running north¬ 
west to south-east, and generally described tmilrr the name of" Unhuidas." The 
whole is ooTcrvd with small boulders, which an> mom angular In the neighbourhood 
of the rulgra, and make a sheet about 35 feel thick, oirueuted by calcareous matter 
in its lower parta. The structure of the plilNU Is tirade plain by secthmi In the 
deep ravines of I be Colorado and Rio Negro. A fine-grained, shaly sandstone, 
belonging to thr luwsr oligocene, is there wen to Gil the spaces between the kiw 
crystal]me ridges. 

Beyond the fihue-Calv! ridge, the thorny bushes characteristic of Patagonia soon 
appear, and also representatives of its fauna. 

Another ridge, the southern spur* of which are k.irnvn as Oiol/juo-mahniila 
(Ostriches ridges), runs m the same *outh-eai>l(ru direction; It La wihl and unin¬ 
habited, only its granite dome, about 1550 feet high, is well known to tho 
suTnraniling population. Tlte hills consist uf red porphyritic granite, and run 
In parallel ridges along the right lunk of the Cura-cd, between the southern 
extremity of Lake Urro-Lafqusn and River Colorado. The highest ridge is the 
■oath-western, and may attain an altitude of from 1300 to 1C00 feet above the tea. 
Its vegetation Is very poor ; no river flows from it, the only water being a salt lake, 
about 27 tnika distant from the Colorado. 

That wide, candy valley af the Rio Saiado, containing the bitter lake Crte- 
Lsfqoen (at least 700 feet of altitude), liee between tho two ridges. A number of 
smaller lakes surround the chief lake, and all wells tu the desert (Solitral) also 
contilnlng brackish water which, however, is used for drinking. Further to tho 
eouib-aast the valley of the Rio Saiado (Indiau Cura-rd) Is deeply cut in into 
granite rocks, but contains no water except from rain. As to tho valley of tho 
Colorado, which Is nearly 7 mills wide, it is sunk for nearly S50 feet into the 
miuceu* sandstone. The river, when full, is from 330 to 440 yards wide, and is 
rapid, although Indians and the hones can swim across it; in the winter it contains 
bat little water. The Talley has but a poor vegetation, but is well inhabited on 
account of its being the highroad to Chili for traders In cattle. 

The country between the Rio Colorado and the Rio Negro has the ntmo character 
as above, and is also Intersected by low ridges running north-west to euuth-rosu 
Tbe valley of the Rro Negro is wider and deeper than the preceding, the altitude 
at Cboelc-Choei being not mnra than 330 fret, while the strep cliffs on the loft bank 
rise shout 150 feet—a brand, waterless, and flat tract or land extending, on the loft 
bonk, between the river and tlw footings of the hills. Water la everywhere in gnat 
demand, and the irrigation canals constructed at the month of the Neoqurm are 
insufficient even fix the Boas colony. Colonel Ikliste, who has planted an orchard 
it compelled to have water pumped day and night from a laguna into the irrigation 
canals. A swarm* keeps up communication on the Hk> Negro bctwnzn Ifoca and 
Carmen da Patagr®cs from July to February, the months of sufficient water. 
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Th* Umar Rivrr at Ua Junction with the Kouqusa in bum 220 lo 330 yard* 
aide, and the amount of water contributed by the two riven fur the formation of 
the Dio Ne^ru is nearly equal. It* current U »wift, but powerful etouncra navtgatu 
It aa tar a* Lake Nabuel llnapi. Most of iu tributaries are alao n»u a ablr. It 
remain* navigable all the year through. 

The mountain* Sierra Kara marked on Argentine maps do not rxi»t, the apace 
between ilia Xcu<iueu and the Liioay Iwing simply occupied by the high plain, which 
already attain* an altitude «>t 1400 feet. It* aUep wall* facing the river* were 
taken h r mountain*. Patches of Excellent meadow'land are (bund In the Llmny 
Valley ou lie left book, while ou It* right the river lluws close to the walla of the 
high plain. The rod «aoii*U>uo cliff* of the Patagonian plateau riao higher autl 
higher aa one advance* south-west wurd* op the Limav, ami atutin altitude* of from 
SfioO to 3000 fed at the Cordillera of Cwtalin. The aandrtune becomes also 
dislocated in this locality by andesite lava*, large iheeta of a pirous lava alfc* 
covering the sandstone and thua raising tho level of the plain to 3300 feet above 
the tea. 

At Koneira Dr. Simuiradakl left the Lirnay to croa* In a wwUrn diioction the 
Cordilltra do lu* Angosturas, which consist* chiefly of gianitn iutonicclod by lava* 
end covered with oligoci no sand*tone*. Tho ridge run* in a meridional direction, 
attaining 5000 feet above tho via. Trace* uf gUciation aro evident, the whulr 
being o/varod with glacial drift. Plenty of water and rich meadow* make tho 
Cordillera pleaaast to look at, even in thu alwencc of tree*. It la Inhabited by 
IVhuor.ches Indian*, driven from Tumid. Volcanic tuff ami *beeu of lava cover 
the 2050 feet high plateau which Veade to the valley of Cufloa Cura (2000 fcel). 

Tlie ground between the Colton Cura and the second Cdrdillera rim* westwards 
in terrace* formed by glacial deposit* (ground moraines). As to tho river itself, it 
}» 250 to 330 yard* wide, rapid but navigable, and receives several tfibutark* from 
tho right. 

The paaaea ocroea the Andes at the lirad of the Chomen-huin are low (2300 and 
2430 (cot), * >«■! a low hill only separate* tho Qnilquihuc, trihutary of tho Chctneu- 
huin, from the Hurchu-echutn, a itroamlet flowing into Lake Picatv-Uu (Lacar;, 
whoa* waters are rmptitd into the Pacific Ocean. The highest spot of the Anile* 
in this latitude is tho Chapel-cw (8000 feel), but altogether the second Cordillera 
(de lo* Cyprus***) U but a narrow andesite wall, rising 0000 foot above the sen. 

Tbo Lake Nihtttl-Suipi 1* much tmaltor tlum it is shown to bo on Rhode* 
map. It caml et* of lure* brnncliM, ami grnnit* mountain*, «m ■w-covertd and more 
t)uui tiSOU feet high, rite on It* *reith*rt» »ktjre. The clitnuto at till* lake U wry 
wrt, Qtvl the rich vegetatiui bear* lesUnmtiy to tho abandono* of water. 
Altogether, tho thua ami Luna entirely cliauco their character* at tho foot of tbo 
t'ucdilkra. 

Tho boat paaic* to CLili are in the north of the Llr, while to tha *outh of it 
there U no (sutsagr, cvm for foil-pasmngw*. Tlu> last way to Chili i* tl.n 
leinquitutray Para (3t>° 30' X.\ but even thi* jsu» in only good for riding on horse- 
bock, cr for tbo two-wheeled M ratangna * of tbc Chili cattL-tradcra. In winter all 
ps»«* are rendered Impracticable by snow. 

The greatest iuaccuiacb» c( lthidv’s map tpf mr In the region in the op per 
course of the Cclhu-Cura River; but we cannot follow Dr. 8icmtra.izki in tho 
•umuaratiun of these error*, which will br licst seen <ra onmparing both m*pa. Tin’ 
Colho-C-iira b rasde by the cunflumreof the Rm Alumine and BioOaUlIn, which 
arc separated from each other by the gothw-giauiro mountains of tha CordUlrra di 
Catuiin (about W500 feet high), a high prare-stnppc, nearly 3300 feet high, 
stretching in the wv*t of ill* meridionally-running ridge. Tho Altunin* River flow* 
8 . If.— Auocsr, 1803.] h 
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In a very narrow valley Jug oat lu the plateau; but la tin* vat of it the country b 
nut IUt, a a Lola aerie* of extinct volcanoes, at least 6000 feet high, wing over 
the plateau, and making a chain of volcanoes tnd«|uiodeul Crtuu the Cliifian main 
ridge. 

The loot inhabited spot un the Argentine territory is the estauda of an American 
farmer on the Pu tuner: streamlet. Snow attains hero in winter a depth of 3 fed, 
while in tba Aiuudae Vallay, anij 300 feet lower, cattle can graze all the winter 
through. 

The laguna Alnmine (3000 feat) W very picturesquely situated amidst a plateau 
which but slightly supersedes this altitude, and hag in the south of it an extinct 
volcano, whose lapilil are sprout for miles round in thick layers ; the rirer of tbs 
time nans takrs, however, Its origin—not in the lake, but a little further ninth, in 
a eutitiuuation of tho upper valley or the Bio-fll.i, where the waters (lowing to the 
Pacific and those (lowing towanls tha Atlantic take a common origin. Front this 
spot a sleep alopo hods to tho fcrtilo and wide valley of the Upper Bio-Bio, which 
doe* nut take iu origin in the lagans lhuJlHuc. Tin vegetation U, however, 
rather p«r, and it is only In the wrat of the frontier post Luttguimay that one 
eaters in tiie Ohilinn Cordillera, tho uninterrupted Araucanlnn virgin forests, which 
irnrtcb sa in as Victoria. hit ore rapidly cioarrii by German and Chilian colonists. 
At OJUpulU the lost traces U thaw iufesta disappear, and tree enters the regions of 
oarulhbU sod vineyards. 

The coast-region Cordillera is iusnfYieirntly known. It consists of grey granite 
snd waits to be a remainder only oT tho largely-extended pabcozoic furmstiona o! 
the South American continent. 

Tho final conclusions of the Author are very Interesting. He sees in South 
America two chief systems of mountains. The old palwosoic system runs north¬ 
west to south-east, and it form*, betide* the oldest port of the Coast Cordillera, the 
it punt of the Andes in tho Argrutiuc I’ampa, in Bolivia, Paraguay, and BraxiL A 
youDger system of upheavals, which prevail Oil since tlu* Trias epoch till ttuw, has a 
meridional direction. Three different eruption periods may be distinguished In this 
system: (t) the eruptions of raeUphrm and atretifisd jiorpbynes (juraade and 
cretaceous); (ii.) the hasalu of the cretaceous period; and (Bi.) the andesitse of the 
Tertiary and Quaternary period; this latter Is only limited to tin* Atula*—two 
great crevices running aluog them—one uu the west tlojw of the great CordIHara, 
anil lias other in tha real of it. 

The similarity of theso past. fcatuies of the teuton sxpktnd by Dr. 81em.ra.hki, 
as compared with tbs structure of the great plateau of East Asia in Siberia, is must 
striking, if we only remark that the narth-wcai to south-east direction of the 
jaU-fttolc upheaval* in A mark* is represented by south-weal to north-east upheaval 
IU Asia. As to Lhe Tertiary and Quaternary andesite eruptions on lK>th *‘d * f 
of the bonier ridge of the plateau, the similarity is singularly striking. (P. K.) 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE FORTY-SECOND GERMAN EDUCATIONAL 

CONGRESS. 

Tins congress ww luhl on the 24th, 23th, and 20th of Hay lu Vienna; and «t»*"V« 
lit the ixartinna of rrof. Dr. Penck, geography wm represented fur the first tln.n 
Altogether there were eleven f»|ir»» givsn in the Histonco-grographical section, of 
which seven were of geographical import. The president of tha sectwo, which 
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embraced ninety-eight momtw, was Prof* Dr. Oburhunuiier (Munich). The Yice- 
lYesident was Prof. Dr. Op|wl (Bremen). 

Tire president opened th« dUcnarimi by in addrees on “ Tha present ilate of onr 
knowledge of the ancient world.” lie save a clear and exhaustive review of the 
German and other literature* in which investigations upon the subject were 
reoonled. and be summed up by dwelling upon the noceasity of rvjtctiu; the 
historfco-fihUologleal aspect of ancient geography, and of adopting, in iti afcal, thn 
historico-geographical method. 

A paper followed, "On the history of the so-called dwarf peoplo of Africa,” by 
the well-known traveller, Dr. Lena (Prague). 

Tlie nest paper vx* toed by Dr. A. Ujtpcl (Bremen), on “The acholuric progress 
of geography.” Ho showed a large wall map coovtrueteJ by himself, in which the 
progress of geographical discovery from moduoval times up In date t« pictured in 
graduated form, according to centuries. Tito bi»t»ry of the discoveries tif the 
Karth’a surfaea u, according to I>r. A. Oppel, a most useful, instructive, end stimu¬ 
lating addition to geographical or historical teaching, and alworha but little lime. 
Until ti.a present date, however, there ha* been wanting an efficient means of 
trprraentatloo which would show this progress Iwth clearly and impressively. Thn 
lecturer then proceeded to explain bis map, which was meant to tupply tiiie 
generally felt want. Laml discoveries ol the last five centuries were distinguished 
by a special body colour, while the maritime discoveries were indicated by 
lines, (hiring the debate which followed, tho map was irknowledgvd aa being a 
most graphic one, aid the utility of tliia branch of knowledge was unanimously 
eeeogniseiL 

Prof. Dr. Fr. Umlauft spoke next n On the progress of map drawing in schools," 
and on the method* of drawing wap*. Ho arrived at thn following otinrliisions: 
Map-making should not receive too great an attention in schools, became the time 
available is usually iniufildent for rej'natal drawings; it is pnfrraWc to study well- 
printed ms(«u For the same rensim tha tracing of map* is pot to be rejected. Out¬ 
line maps are bnt poor substitute*, hot still. If well used, they furnish tho memory 
with grvxl Ijeariug-polnts. Care should lw taken to avoid the use of “ nurmal lines," 
or any artificial hnlps fur construct km, ns they only ovm burden tho memory. TIiv 
best plan is to draw maps merely with the help of tho projection; and oven then, 
for small amis, to use only tha central meridian and the central parallel. In txi 
owe should oral Instruction and vorl*l iodiosli-m* bo abbreviated in favour of map- 
drawing itself, for only by tlie way tho former are handled and understood can w* 
recognise lwtli the e flic lent teacher and tho apt pupil. 

Tho lost lecture of tbo firm «lay of w-wluu was given by Pf. Oriaririgrr (Vienna), 
On the vertical distribution of tha popnlatiun of Auitria-llnnaary. The towns and 
villages of tbo monarchy are situated at height* above the Mat level, ranging from 
023- feel down, and it it interesting to nuts that tho mat elevated towns are in no 
caaw found near tho highest summits, doubtlessly in conswjiiimco of »h* greater 
•tecpiit** of the ground. Ifsfmirsg merely to the larger pUc-o, 3000 of which ooo- 
Uin 341 per cent, of tho total population, we sen that thry are ' illy found up to an 
wrerngn helgiit of 3608 fret above ths fea-level. Tho dtstribliliOB of places, as 
compared with the population' was shown on a graphic UbU, on which dlflirri.t 
heights w. re represented by contours of 10.) outers 4329 fwl) spirt. The rela¬ 
tively largest towns are found. In the Austrian territory, between the heights 
of 6o6 fevt and tK4 fort, and in the Hungarian country between 3-h fret and 
O.V<fr*t. Only the Alpine lands deviate from th* general rule thst th* maxintnm 
jioptiU-Lkm is found al tho height when- tlu> greatest number of inhabited places 
occur; a tact amply illustrated bv the Urge population of Vienna itself. 

N 2 
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Dr. K. Peucker lectured next on: Tie Conjunction of • School Alia*; lire 
foil>' wing in a abort nummary < f tlm jn[vr: 

The projection might m for aa j»-»iblr r*|Tewul tha natural globular carve* of 
tla< area covered by the map in order to constantly remind the pupil of thU meet 
fundamental of all geographical fact*. The litre* of the projection ahouhl serve to 
reprc»eut tbia Wily form juat aa tba cont. ora and barlmrea trrve to repm^til the 
bodily form of mountain*. In drawing positions, the latest reliable map* ought 
always to be consulted, and in gem-ralUins forma tbs following rttie ought to 
be observed : characteristic imilvidinil form* are only to be reinvented in reduction 
at bang as they can be easily distinguished—th« line* ought never to a|ipar a* it 
drawn with a trembling band. Ur. Toucher proposed to eataidiab a third Inde¬ 
pendent factor for representation Its addition to land and sea—namely: glaciers and 
ice (white). The pupil can then understand at a glance why tha poles arc nut yet 
disco rend, and why the »-callc«l north-wrU peassgr dcea ant really «iat- Thu 
representation of the ground is also materially helped by this additional graphic 
form. If it ia wished to repo tent not only a relative, but an aheoluto height it in 
at arable to usu graduated shadings of body-ouluur f r the various durations, only 
thus c*b tbr t»:l analogy between the sea-level and geographical Utitnds find' 
its adequate carbigntphlcal cipretsdn. Finally tlm lettering abould not be con¬ 
sidered as a nremury evil of the map, but rather aa an intrinsic port of the eacnr. 
A map is cawmiially a rudiment and requires description: without the Utter ir 
is as worth!--« u would he a plan l-I a tuwn up u which the atreeu had not been 
named. Horn psius night to ho taken than liave been taken hitherto, to iinprore 
the hranty of the characters and also greater cars should ho giron u> the jrojer 
distribution of the name*. 

The last fwper during the eWcmie* was given by Professor Dr. Penck, and 
entitled : “The (tateof Geographical Instructfon in tho Secondary Schools of Austria, 
Germany and France.** 

How little care bad been given to geography in liir gymnasia of Austria and 
Germany was evident frutu the (act that in «tcw« of the forty-ana educatauul 
ccnp.reases held up to tho p r eve nt, Lad there Uvn a grrgraphical eecthm. Indeed, 
up tn the present day, tbs study of geography Is only ofticiuUy recognised in tha 
\u+tt gymnasia of Andris, while in ITiwvta of'rnsphlcul inxtmctlnn has own 
nrtrogrsthd. France forms a great contrast to the other two countries, for sinew 
1S70, greyraphy U a Ireneh which is taught with niibuilatm, and receives ever- 
fnctvasing cam. It is quite astonishing to n» what n real store of geographical 
knowledge 1» imported to the children. This is as it should lie, far geography belongs 
to general culture, and surely general culture l» llie aim of our seoandary schools | 
The heturer prepend a resolution relerring to Austrian and Imperial German 
secondary schools, which was fimiUy aeoundod after a lively debate, and adiqitcd m 
terms: " Tin GogTapliitai Section U the forty-wvoud German Educational 
i'oiu;»i--s is of opinion that Utograjibiml Inalructiuu, considered as an indeiwndeut 
treouii, ia of ahaulute necessity iu oil tlatn* of the gymnasia and similar 
instltutlius, 1 * 
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ETTBOPE. 

8nrrey of the En glish Lake*.— During the Utter part of June and 
tlio early part of July, Dr. H. IL Mill has heco engaged in mating a 
MVDttuuutio hathyrnotrical survey of the larger lako of f.'mubcrlaud anil 
Lancashire. He was a»*i#t<d in this work by Mr. K. llnawood, and by 
Mr*. H. R. Mill, and for part of tlio time by Mr. A. J. ILrUrtaon, the 
oust I wing defrayed by o grant from tbo Council. 1 he sounding* made 
were designed not for the purpose of a navigational survey, but in 
order to delineate the geueral configuration of tlio various lake basina. 
Soundings were accordingly made at close intervals along a series of 
linos crossing the lako nl right angles to its axis, and never more than 
half a mile apart. The ends of each section were fixed by reference to 
landmarks shown on tlio G-iucb Onlnanoo Survey maps whenever this 
was possible. Jn the case of a chuuge in the coastline since the survey 
was mode, or in a featureless stretch of coast, the exact positions were 
determined by sextant angles. The transverse sections were connected 
by oblique sections, along whioh the soundings were more widely spaced, 
and in addition longitudinal sections were made whenever it was prac¬ 
ticable to do so. The work of each day was plotted in the evening, and 
contonr-iines of depth drawn from the figures obtained. Any jroctilianty 
in the run of the con tour-1 inoH was coufirrnod by additional observations 
ou the following day, and in ninny oases very close soundings were 
required. On Derweutwnter over eight hundred soundings were 
required to define thn contour-lines of each 2.5 feet of depth, but in the 
other lakes a smaller number was usually found sufficient. In Derwent- 
water the greatest doptli found was 72 feet, but tho surface of the lake 
was much below its usual level, being lower, probably, than has ever 
previously been recorded. Basse ulh waiter Lake, though simpler iu 
configuration, was found t» have about tho same maximum depth. 
Ullswater, the largest lako in England except Windermere, was found 
to have a maximum depth of 208 feet, but it is quite possible that deeper 
annulling* might Ire obtained. This lako was remarkably interesting on 
account of it* division into a series of deep basin* 8«.j>aniU*d fr>>m each 
other by wide bare, from the moat pronounced of which ft rocky islet 
rise* showing the choree tens tie marks of ice-oreeiou very clearly. 
Collision Lsko is simpler, lxing one precti ally straight deep trough, tho 
deepest part of which is al least 184 feet lrelow the surface. W astwsfer, 
the last of the lakes to be sounded, vm similar iu configuration though 
of much greater depth, an area 1 mile long and J mile wide, Uing 
deeper than 250 fecL The flatness of the floor of this depression may 
bo judged by tbo fact thut 258 feet was the greatest depth found in it. 
Samples of tho deposit from different parts of each lake were secured 
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imtl will lx* examined by a specialist. TcmjMjruturo observations were 
also made and a nntubwr of interesting f«eto connected with the pene¬ 
tration oraolar heat in tho deep water discovered. It is probable that u 
■iuiilar survey nf Windermere will be undertaken in the beginning of 
September, and possibly some of the remaining smaller lakes may also 
be autiuded. Although this work make# it possible to delineate on majis 
many s-ju.m* mile* of England hitherto iputo unexplored, its main 
interest will lie in the comparison of tho configuration of tho English 
loka» with tho6-r of Scothuel and othor countries. The complotu 
discussion of tho soundings will necessarily* occupy a considerable time. 


Mr. C. T. Dent s Winter Photographs of the Alps.— Ther» is at present 

on exhibition in the msp room, a series of photographs id Alpine sotmery taken by 
Mr. Minton T. IVnt in mil-winter. They are not only remarkably flue iperimeno 
of photography, but pemeas cunridmhle value from » geographical point of view 
from the manner in which they alum the sctlmi of the weather nu tho rocks, nod 
tho »uuvr ami ice forms; the view of the M-mea on the Eceenlaui glacier is a 
striking tiamplo of the latter. The perfect ion of some of these phologreth* ia 
well shown by the mautwr hi which they have «*.<id the test of /™i «H »ml‘l -? 
enlargement Among the moat atriking phoUgraphs lu this interesting collection, 
«n> tho folliiwiug; the Eiger and Mooch from M Urrcii; Glolxchcthurn, llreithoro 
sad Ehudluli, frutn Mdrreu; Ifoacnlaui Gluu er; the Weiurborn from below Orindel- 
walJ ; Monte Item, Gunterpal and HohthUlgxat from the Schwarz See; a verv fine 
enlargement of a photograph of the Matterhorn from the Riflel AJp; a spur of the 
Tiwhhom, and avalanche tracks Furggen glacier. Though njwcial mention has been 
made of thc»« views the whole series ia in all respects one of tho finest exhibitions 
of amateur photography that has ever been .« vitw in the Socety's map room. 


North German Tertiary and Diluvial Deposits.— Thn possibility of the 
tertiary deposits of North Germany Laving torn deitad from an old formation of 
, ?' r , „ b ' 1Ucum<1 (dtuZoad 18l>3, No*. 11 and 12) t,y U. J. Uos* 

of Kiel* llmvujg fcluwn that ia tin? rodent ^aiu! iiinviai) ouatiaeul rooke of the 
required Batons (granite, wsktona, etc.) w.re present, while the warm and moist 
clunate (especially the abeeeoe of fnwu), indicated by what we know of tho dor* of 
ternary times, was also tavourablo to the formation ol Uteri I c, he poinU out that the 
North German dcp»t. are exactly of u character to have born formed by the larra 
■treama width iu thu» days would wash down thi. material to the see The red 
colour characteristic of latetltc, due to the oxidisation of iron, la not generally seen 
In North Germany; still, in certain shore formation* of Ihmmarir, in which the 
heavier cent lit uruta would bo most likely to be found, Imjwrtaut Ironstuue fjrms- 
liuM do occur. The diluvium, too, U U held, was more probably loose materi d 
rtfl from .Scandinavia than the rewult of the waive power of the ice* aod 
the quantity of iron in the well-water of many of lu town, may Ur derived from 
JAUntc uf°ughl a\uuf. with material* cif iliifurrnt character. 


Phosphorescence in the Odessa Limans.— Tho lim.m in the nnhrhhrair 
itoudof Udt^a. that t». the •ait-water lakes on the shore, which Lav* oWy W 
their connection with the wo, are eotMtinus seen to emit a phrephomecent light, 
and the tact vil especially striking iu 18W-W01. A* the Srfjw! m,7.Vto£ 

"* fr, B L #Ck ** not inhabit S 

f i moos, tUr water wn» carefully bemtigatcl by M. Zabolotnyi (Jfsmofra «/ th. 
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A'mwo* tian Society of Naturalist*, ml. xvlL No. 2, 1892), who found that nil the 
light i* due to an infusorium, Glenodinium (allied to <7. oucCum), from the Peril i- 
nidne. It appears that it U the protoptam of the little animal which emit* the 
light. 

Hungarian Place-Name* derived from Fishing Industry.—' The Hun¬ 
garian Geographical Soctrty'* linltttm contains a short pajief by Otto H.-nunn, In 
which the author point* out the difficulty of accounting far the Urge number of 
Hungarian place-names dcrivod front term* connected with the fishing induttries on 
the theory usually advanced by historians— that Hungary was at n&* time covered 
with innumerable piscina or fish-pond*. A more probable explanation la nuirgested 
by the division of the (Uhlng.gn'uttds of the Halafus Lake, particularly near the 
Tihany Peninsula, where the fuiier-pcopie, cut nil from the main itreaiu* of civilisa¬ 
tion, retain many ancient customs and regulations tinaltcnd. The undiorc wntm 
surrounding the peninsula arc divided into thirty—lx hexagonal field* some 400 yard s 
to 800 yard* lung and 250 yarda wide, each liaving a distinctly name; and every 
fisherman know> exactly the position and IlinlU of each area, the nature of the 
bottom, anil state of the fishing in each at any particular time. In thU way it 
appears that thirty-clx place-name* can be accounted for at once, far each fishing- 
gruund give* it* name to the part of the thine opposite to it It wnnM l>* interest¬ 
ing far tlin author to conijmro the development of tumo< In the historic case of 
Tihany with tho modern example of Long Inland Sound; the area* allotted for 
oyster-fulling by the New Haven Coro mission are receiving names from the fisherman 
renting them, which will probably h* represented sooner or later by place-Mimes iu 
Near England. One purpuM aerved by thn TiJiany name*, that of enabling watehtrs 
on the heights to deacrib* the position* of aliooJa of shield-fish to those in the boats, 
correspond* curiously to tlie similar method of marking pilchard shoals, cwmmou It. 
Cornwall. 


Viiit to Ula KinU and Ascent of Gonong Kerbon, Perak.— A recent 
number of th* Prr«k Govern no. f Go:Git contain* wimo notes bv Mr. 0. A. Lefroy, 
the chief surveyor of Ihc State of IVrak, cm hit visit during 1892 to Ulu KinU ami 
ascent of Gunong Kerbon. Gnnong Kerben, which te 7127 feet in height, is |>m)iahly 
the highest point in Perak territory, Soon after leaving Ipoh th* expedition strati 
eastward, and followed up the bed of th* Sungel Chuh to the Sungei .Suuto; thence 
In a north-north-east direction imtil the Kinta Hiver wee reach cii. The main river 
waa followed up to the Kuala Cbennin, from which th* ascent of Kerbon Is made. 
Th* bed of thol Kinta JUvrr is here about 1029 feet above sea-lcicl. The asocct 
was made by Ham Shnllrk, a spot about 3395 feet above aca-levol, end (lunong 
Hiver. about 5000 fent In height- The volley cf the Kinta baa a great tendency to 
erode away on ita right bank, h*nce tho slopes on tho Kerban. or nnrtb aide, a» 
extremely prveipiura*; while thus* on the south am long and grntle In rraipsrisun 
Much of the Kinta district appears suitable for planting purpose*. Kcrlian, to a 
height of about 0000 feet, i* compand of grty granite rock* aud Iwuldcr* with a 
shallow toil. Above 5000 feet the granite Is overlaid by u schistose formation, 
which ta l«ing rapidly removnl by denudation; and the rvldcscre < f nnm*n>u» 
lond*H|)* in the nuighbourhoid would point to the fart that the crust »f Krrhau has 
been much higher in part age* than it It now, and the crest w the remain* of a 
secondary format tun which hat now disappeared except on the tops of the higher 
mountain* and some isolatnl hill* in the low country In Lsrut. This formation Is 
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hy iTl"* q '[ irtI , ' e!u, ■ T!l * to '*'* S«**L*I formation at 

, U jilarnty market! by the characteristic! of the flora, which at thl« . leva- 
tb* becomes very MuntoL 

n / t> 8l “ m ' - Yj- K T" rMUV H? 07 * ,,f ^nnthMotogtoal mscarcliL'* in the kingdom 
, * am U to • recent number of the DMtiU of the Uttgraphlcal Society 

o< I art* Ue amrol at Bangkok to Ap.il 1891. and after studying tlim tune 
Siamese peculiarities of arrhllectnro. toft to th.. dry season for the Xortlu After a 
JtMirney of «ghte.-n hoar* on the Rim Menam he rear hod Karafem? Fct. near 
Snanalaya, which .» onco the holy town of Urn lirahnflna of the NVnh. hut ft 
5--r *'™*' *** rttoappeaml. M. Fourncraan the wrut by \Z t(> 
Bakhodaya tlmH.gL ft.ywt. .,f tr.k and by many old quanto, of irooaU.de. Thi* 

Vi Vt^/ 0 ‘r 1 ’ 1 *’ harn **'" of importance. 
V. Ki/tirom*n found there alahaof sandstouuwith engraved figure, and inacnotions. 

It is three day. Jo«nK>y fnim St.khod.ya to Songkatok, the totter having to-L one* 

"JT iHr iU po,,CTT< arul M - *«««•« «Lwl .bout 

.^k of irn^r" ° r ° ,0!jaIn ,ike U “ l *»** l« Korea, hut the 

a rack of the northern Urbanani put a sudden >Up U this industry. From 

^engkatok he travelled two day. by elrphant to Thuug Jang, whence k* wrut to 
fttharadtt, tho laat Sianuae cajatal of the North, and took a glance at Mimnc 
I Jhll the flrat large Laotian village. Among other rilfcs he rbdted «i» Lcphalmrf 
foumtod to ajk 600, ami there the kings resided during the floods. 

, in No . rtll f rl1 Syri*--!" »!*• W number of the y««rfer/y Sfafc. 

1 5 \ 1 * “**“* Fund, the R«r. I>r. G. E. Piet pubtiiL, t |,„ 

!r fI “ 7 * l,l5cl ‘ hfi ftcw,ui l“ u,il,! Frofewor West, who wtu Sawed with 
eatending thr accurate map of Palestine to the Lebrnmn and Anti-Lebanon n• — 

V, .U. the eweptom of the -“4ti.-ra.tern flank, of Hermcm. which are voleaSE 
Lehen^und AntULebam* am both of limra-uw formation. The effect, of cr^ l 

sSSSSSSSaiE-S 

SSTStdilfT! ™ V“' - »««-2Ek5 .£££ 

f T *t* •“’rthwanl like ,1,. „y» )lf . fan . Tl , f “ fa^i 
ndgra is a 1 to Iran rattling from 4000 to «00 feet eforo the tw, ti.e riZT jutS 

“ “ ; lm '~ £J<*> “ MOOl Tl» nu .S «2Z%£1 Zl 

™ JU mpl„ fc» Ito ,h. rf lU , „ * 

£oude.f Ute fire ntlgw, counting from ,h, west. Dr. P«1 made .» eitendro 
botanical coltoction to the course of hit joumev. exleBI>n> 

The Position of Mount SinaL— In the J„„< IC Qaari . w„ , , . 

Proft-Mor A. U. Savce gitc. hu reaj-m f.. r .. , tieru.r for July, 

'* ■ mnuiomcr. He traces the origin of the belief t m" nt ‘"’'' n!Uv ‘ l1 ta 
to «b- I-ntomto to tho t.-hm^ aKhaTuT rf it ^ ^ 

Ultof, although imwethaiiotKC questioned, hm grown sir,ej. | -,t, CCn '! Ir? ’, aUj tlro 

.lay. Profewot Sayoe shews frotn the Old Trainmen t records nil *® rr ** ctu 
numunwafta th»« certainly Mount Sinai u , ““ tlj * Egyptian 

•IV -Vam fiuf of ,J 

htontlfira as the Gulf of Akaba, ami ho is inclined to to 1- < \, I** ^ b *• “ 

Under, of Midian and Ed un, « c • iho ran,-., f k S,n »' “on the 

tuurtoxd of the ancient sanctuary at Kaitoah liamea. )' ' ' ** ,lw 

»— mltoc.errl la our own day. 7 ^ Wk<W ““ “ baa 
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Local Museum* in the Russian dominions in Asia.—A new geographies!, 
anthropological, awl arohwological museum it to be opened at Vladikavkax. Them 
are already aoroo eery Interesting ethnographical collections which have lieen given 
tn the museum. The local museum at Minusinsk in East Siberia ia steadily 
Urvoloptng; it app6nni Irotn Its catalogue that it represents very well the natural 
history wnl geology of South Yeniseisk, st well aa its stone and bronxe age relics, and 
•urua of the petty trades of the prewnt population. The museum has also a good 
library. The society for the study of the Amur regions, which has its seal 
at Vladivostok on the Pacific, Is aiao doing?good work. Tho society has a small 
museum, and has made the beginnings of a library. The proceeding* of the society 
are published in the local paper I Wot. 

The West Siberian Branch of the Russian Geographical Society has 

107 members, of whom 71 are in Omsk, and the remainder In other pans of 
the region. Tim Branch published lost year one volume of Memoirs (Trudy), 
and took part in the organisation of the meteorological net. Five meteorological 
auticna were established last yaar at AllaUkays, Kolyvan, Bilik, Atbsssr and 
Zoneluregonk. 


AFRICA. 

Orthography of Egyptian Place-names. —Dr. Botiola Bey, iu a commu¬ 
nication to the Khedivial Geographical Society, published in the lltilMin for May, 
diicustea tho question of the orthography of geographical names, with special refer¬ 
ence to Egypt. After a statement of the scheme* put forward for facilitating a 
enusistent rendering of foreign names In other countries, h* shows the peculiar 
difficulties which ex*»t In Egypt, both at to the correct Arabic names and their trans¬ 
literation into tho Roman alphabet. Any scheme for use In Egypt must, he points 
cut, consider both forms, as the official Egyptian papers are published In European 
languages. The author believe* that a Government Commission should be charged 
with lhr pre|suation not only of a scheme, but of an index of uam«a. To this com¬ 
mittee, should it be appointed, Dr. Banola wisely leave* the choice of the European 
language according to the phonetic syatem of which the Arebio name* should l>e 
transliterated. H* formulate* Ids own ooneluakma thus:—(a) To prepare a geo¬ 
graphical dictionary of Egypt iu Arabic, edited carefully with special regard to tho 
derivation and meaning of the names. (&) To pre|mro a universal geographical 
dietinnary in Arabic, m which the names should be transcribed phonetically 
according to the language of rach country, (e) To prepare a geographical dictionary 
of Egypt, with the names transcribed from the authentic Arabic form in Roman 
letters, according to a system to bo armed at by the Commission. 

The Bain* of Kilwa. —Tl. F. von Behr gives. In a recent numlcr of tha 
Deut*A,i KiJoniulUatt, a description of the rnina on the ieland of Kilwa Klsawani, 
East Africa, wuth id the modern town. The greater number of the ruins belong to 
tho last of the three main epochs iu the history of tho place, the modern Arab, 
which dotes from thw expulsion of the Portuguese, between 1080 end 1690. The 
Arab town occupied the north side of the (eland; bn* nothing in the remains points 
to Its having eur|iasenl in style of architecture tbs modem towns on the aam* coast. 
The ruin* of two mueqaes a little further south seem rather older, hut do not by any 
means deserve the praise b-stowvd upon them by Von der Decken. An impeatw; 
fort aa the north-west coast ia aid to have horn built by Said Sul at the beginning 
of the present century, but srera* only to have lieen used for holding slaves. In 
apiteof their greater ags, the remains of the Pvrtngueae fortress on the west side 
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•ic In I«ttor praei vatian. Tlu» mart havv been an lni[crtant stronghold, ami 
•how* signs of having been baiit by (killed architect*. Chance lid to the discovers 
by the writer of • hiti.orto unnoticed rmn occupying a particularly itroog position 
un the west coast. This appears c4 much greater age than any of the oilier*, and 
may possibly date from the old Arab and Pcrxian epoch. 

The District of Lonrtn^o Mrtr qucs. — TVvxn the Annual Repirl on the 
crmralar diatric: of Lourenpn Marque*, we leant tliai tlic trade of tills district during 
the ytar 1BD2 has been meet uneatUfactory. There it not, and new tuts been, any 
gronine trade at the port,owing to the fart that the turrouoiling country i* perfectly 
undeveloped, and that throughout thn district there ore no cnterpri*-» to bo sup- 
piatoi. Tin. harb-.ur of Defogoa Pay, on I ho north eide of which the town of 
U-urvt.fo Marque* a rtuaied. la well known a* the finest in South Afr ir » The 
onUr bay extend* along the caul north and south for a length or same 70 mike 
botwoen So 5 ~(f and 26' 20*. and lie width, front the coast to the entrance of tint 
inner harbour, is about 28 mile*. From the northern extremity to luyak 
x«rth Of Inyak penintula, a line or •bool* intend*, between which goal channel* 
exist. The inner harbour extend* from Reuben Point to abrnut of Manilla Rtvcr, 
w-ith a length of 7 miles, and average width of 1 tnik. The Rivera Terube, 
Umbelus, and MaJcdla discharge into the inner harbour, the two former M"g 
navigable for a considerable distance from their mouth*. Owing to the heavy 
drought during the lut two year*, the nualie crop ha* boon an entire failure. 
The ■yndwat* forme.! in Lisbon to develop the pearl fisheries omtmeuord ojarratwn* 
7 »“*• 11)0 district conceded for the pearl fulling extends from the mouth of 
the Sail River, 70 mile* viuth of Sofala, to about the twenty-second torallel oi 
•outt. latitude near Cape San Sebastian, an client of about 120* milca. Operations 
.or the present an Icing carried on at the group of island* known a* liamrot.. 
Tbrae bland. IU a few miles off the coaat below irofaU atvl the Sabi River. In lung. 

F.^ arxl Ut. 22 S. Large oral doprv.lt> are told to exist in this district Gnat 
progress u being made in the construction of the line of nflway from Louwnoo 
Janjtio. to Pretoria. Tho Portuguese action, 56 mile, in length, baa cow l*en 
etanplried for about three jut. At the end of Urt year the railway wa* finished 
to Alkwaar, about liO tulle* from th» pert. Thn total length of tbo line from 
Umrenpo Mantua to Pretoria will he 316 mil*, and ia exited to be completeil 
before the end of 18m. ' 


AXERICA 

8alion Lake.— Mr. Jaciiuc. NY. Railway send* the followingLate advice* 
caunming Salts. Lake. !u the aomb-out.m part of Golifomia, »how that ihi* 
old hasiu It again refilling. In May. 1801, through the courtesy of the editor 
of the frwwumy. of tl.e Royal Geographical Society, I published a dmcrfptintt 
or thi* lake and the manner of iu sadden formation. At the time it war 
my belief that the Odurado River wnuld keep one of iu channel* into Ihr 
Cob^atlo dcaert permanently open. The current, however, was tuiahU. to cut tbo 
ct*nn.il down to the low-water level of the river, and Saltan lake finally 
dbapi«nd. So great is *vaj«uatioti in this region that not even the whole 
volume of lb. rim would raffle* to fill entirely the area below aea-level to 
bare the an* Mow the fow-water datum plane of the river oat of ooarakr*&» 
altogether. Wttb a *hade Umpvratura nwxing from KXT to 122’ and the 
humidity 15 per Cent, to 20 per cent, of saturation, evaporation will he the nu*l 
potent factor in prrrenting tl.e formation of a permanent lake ib.ro U, FL W* 
Uu S iu forms me that the water ia two Urga .treamx ia deb.uching from the' 
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Colorado Into tho desert, but whether the are* involved will be a* gnat aa that 
covered two rear* ago, i« a matter of oenjecture only. The prvaent inflow I believe 
to bo due mainly, if not wholly, to the unusually heavy snowfall in the mountain 
sloped, drained by the bead strain is of the Colorado, It will be roroam bored that 
the nrer in thia locality practically flow* around the aide of a hill, end whan, at 
higb-waiet stage, it overflows^ the overflow of ueccraity takes place on tho down-hill 
able, and tLo surplus of water cicapea to Uio desert to tho westward. When the 
overflow of two year* ago occurred, one of tho channels, New Hirer, through which 
the surplus escaped, was a channel that hod probably served the asms purp.se many 
time* before. New River now contains running water at a distance of 40 tnilra 
from the Culorarks and a number of laruo lagoons between the Colorado and tho lake 
have already filled. The channel of Carter River, another old swale, has been cleared 
i mt, and is running bank fulL The Largest lagoon had, at the time of my informa¬ 
tion, a surface of about 100 square miles already oovrnrd with water, and as soon 
as the low ridge that separates it from Sol tun ljiko Is broken down, tho overflow 
will again make its way to tbo latter depression. For many years the Colorado has 
been depositing obstructions tn Its own way, and It is a question of time only when 
the linn of trail tvs: stance will lie — not towards the head of the Gulf of California, 
but in the direction of Salloti Lake. 

The Lakes of Minnesota. — In a paper by Mr. C. W. Hall, in Satncw (roh xxi. 
p, 314), a short classification of tho lake* in Minnesota is given. &tnr of these 
<ocupy ruck basins, others ant expansion! of slow flowing riven caused by bare of 
silt deposited by more rapid tributaries, anil a third clast arc formed in hollows of 
the glacial drift deposit. The origin of th**o in gravelly gronnd is attributed to the 
washing in of fine rill, which gradually rendered the bottom watertight and retained 
a shallow sheet of water. Hie high temperature of these shallow bikes In •umtner 
lends to the vigorous growth of witer-plnnt*, which form a thick vegetable mould, 
and rapidly fill up the lake converting it into a meadow. Many of the lakes in 
which the earlier settler* in Minnesota fiihed or (hot waterfowl, are now either 
covered with hayflehla, or converted into extensive manhc* in which the formation 
of mil goes >m apace The rapidity of the change* on the margin of some of the 
deep English lakes where circumstance* favour the deposit of dibri* by rivers, 
enables one to understand hnw readily a large shallow area may h* entirely converted 
into dry land by this means. 

Travels in Peru. — Mr. A Baraillicr has published sn account of a Journey to 
Andumorca and I'angoa in the Geographical Journal of Lima. Ue started from 
Jarya on May 12th, 1891, and travelled to Jesus-Marit, a distance of about W8 
mile*. Comas, the capital of the district, b a poor place with wretched Inhabitants. 
The region known as Chin-con intense cold) lies between Comas and Anda- 
marca. There are marveikms legends about «ilvrr mines known only to * few 
shepherds, who Tear to •bndge their secret, since they firmly believe they will be 
punished with Instantaneous death. The reports appeared to have tame foundation, 
as Mr. Haraillier saw an extraordinary rich piece of ore brought by an Indian 
to tbs Hacienda of Kunatulio, Aodomarea Is built on a kind of |ilatsaa, and has 
about five hundred Inhabitant*. Judging from the ruins, it mart hate seen better 
days, but at present there are only three or four habitable bouses. Mr Baraillicr 
went from Andnmarea to Pangea: bo travelled chiefly on foot up tho atony aaccnt, 
and bad to ford four riven, L Sun Joad, Santiago, Play*, and Msripes. He 
owed a fifth on a natural bridge of fallen trees, and finally reacbed Paugoa, a 
hamlet lost far the immensity of MuntcrcaL It b surrounded by small plots of 
land, on which are cultivated the cocoa, coffee, and tobacco plants, ami tbs ntgar- 
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can«; tho principal prodncts am rioo un i coca. The Bio Gruulc nr Rio Pangea 
nuu tJ mile. raft 0 / tin Triage. On thn opposite shore lire the ChuncW, in 
1 ■»» huts, and ilwir rafl. are lio.l at tie wareF* edge. They nro divided into tiro 
triK *» rt ' <1 * hl1 Wack, according to the culour tiny paint thcmwdvtu with. The 
ml are friendly. and often oorne to Pnngna to effect exchange*; llwy arr tall anil 
alLlftic. The black Cbunohoit are a race of reputed cannibal. ; tlusr are ootiaUotly 
at war with their neighbour*, and art rapprud to cut their prisoner.; thov worship 
ths *un, like the Incas, ao they may paeaibly he descendants of tribe.’who dial 
away from the greedy Sjioahh gold-scckera. Mr. IWliiw oonaidc I’kngoa to 
1* ft ram:fir*tum ci the great I’anij* of Sacramento, which form, the srmfer 
rart of Brazil, and uirqu in the wulli into the Argentine Para pa, whicl. extend, 
to tho Straits of Magellan. Here one rroogaian the two txtraor.humr clia- 
mctciistics of South America, Gr„ rust fertile plait*. rich In agricultural icoducu, 
an.l alto mlneial wealth hidden in tho .now-clad and inaccessible Cordillera*. At 
Patigm the meet valuable tree, icd plant* grow luxuriantly; the .urar-caoo 
growi dower, and yields in eight rnontha; noon yield, four harrnt. a year- it is 
the BUM raluahlv product. and can easily bo exported, by the River Pang, a which 
U narigabtr to the mouth of the Amazon. The tobacco comjare. fcvoumWr with 
llmi of Havana. The fauna of Range* comprise. every known animal, and the 
tight ileacnW by Mr. Daraillier of a moonlight tight in iLe Herat mu» to be quite 
unique. Mr. liwariiler speaks of Paagna u B .i earthly {wradi^ except fur the low 
character of the native that a .ckniinc expWwn .houl.l be undertaken, 

and that the IWiau Government ahould open ont real. in order to put the 
vnnmi. towns in practical cmn.nuulcation with nuh oilier. The region between 
Pangea ami .lomi-Marea U only known ami inhabited by tb. Chuacboa. 


A0STJULASU 

Maori Name, in New Zealand. —It i* utmvtory to tee that an effort It 
bang made to per,«tuate the cuphoniou. native name, of New Zetland, tbe correct 
form, of which are liable to l« lost unless early step. are taken to recure them. In 
a «U« to the New /redan.! In.tltute, publiebeti in the Auckland Standard, 
Mr. .. is Ruiiireford, of W Ungam. tlm that body abould pre,oro a nut. 

lrj£± A " h * ,mm “ ml *- lR «****« the Importance of thU 

•urkaod tbcnOju incompbtouere through delay, he *fty,:-«Tlm would be of 
tL. greatest historical value, and, in Get, i. almost the only way wo cao ever hope 
*° retain the native name., and hand them mi with a or decree „f purity Frerv 
year l»»««uak« tU cask more difficult, a. at all . vent, 'in the southern ^rtUnTf 
New Zealand tbc name, are being but forgojica, comptoJ, or entirely W there 
being now only a remnant of the rare Bring to whom an appeal can be nude. 
" “ “ C0UUtlrr0 ' 1 bow fi»«-f'»Uy «od minutely rath Uy and LaadUnd is named 

: r tb ?r7v n ~ n * “** ** ^ than by t u wh0 

hare GUra lack on . clumsy repetition of names where then- Ls no dE, n { 
portion « •ummmJin;*, and when it is remembered how often the native name J 

“a ■>» — rf «k . 

Th. Coultad on ths Golf of P,p M - a. n,,. w Ckhnag,!, 

of lh» C«r. »kG ,d th 1/m.wn Missionary Society. Mr. Chalmer* left Port 
Moral* last June fee Mo!unud U whence ho cowled along in a whale-boat to (he 
Hirer Annie. lie crossed the dangerous bar of the river, and anchored amid a 
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heavy tnaido swell ml strong current lit the village of Vaituk. From Vailala a 
journey cS about J5 milt* tods 1h« forty Jo the larger tillage of Orokolo, where 
there afipearal to bo a tjrciallv Urge ami nirieii supply of fiod. At iho iqrf at 
Orokolo looked dangerous nest day, the boat was carried overland a distance of wane 
0 miiea to the Itiver Aim. Thence a two hours* [mil brought Mr. Chalmers t» 
Apepe, a new village built by Mai pun tin on the west bank of the Arm Rim. The 
party left Apejw In the morning, and after a row of about 7 miles, crossed Port 
15lomfield, explored route diatanco tip the Panama River, and creased the month of 
the Oita in I ha afternoon. A halt vu made up the river m the Tillage of 
Koropaiiaira, wbrn It was notnl that, aa there was r.n w ild ground, the dead are 
placed o4i platforms in the mod beside the house*. Having crossed to tha Rim 
Aral, Mr. Chalmers and his companions descended the stream to the village of 
Ukeravr, when he had some difficulty in getting aany, as he declined to burden 
himself with so much food aa the native* wished to give In rvtnm fur kla presents. 
The natives everywhere were most friendly, and the genial missionary found throu 
a particularly happy and humorous set of |<oopl» when tlutir suspicion of tha 
srmngen wer» allayed. Mr. Chalmers had hern four months without letters when 
he wrnle; he lound that the deltaic channel* of tli* 1-Ty River would enable him to 
visit all the villages of the bead of the gulf without going to ae>, and felt keenly 
the want of a storm-launch, which has now been supplied. 


Trade of Tahiti —The Report on the trade of Tahiti for tho year 1692, 
recently lasurd, shows a tlrcreaas during tha year in both exports and Imparts. 
The exporta from Tahiti, Include boche-dc-mcr, coffee, cotton, coconuts, vatillls, 
wool, wax, copra, oranges, and mother-of-pearl shell. The pearl shell fishery is an 
important Industry of Tahiti. The Island of Tahiti, Moaroa, tho Leeward Islands, 
the Man[Uesos, Sec., which at the present time [.rodaoe only a few commodities for 
oxport, ore capsbfo of much greater agricultural development. The roil ou all them 
Ulands \j- most fertile; they am wril-walcrod, tuivu good harbour*, and apparently 
free from the scourge of galea of wind or hurricane* *> injurious in most tropical 
countries. The lands and climate of Tahiti teem to be well adapted to the produc¬ 
tion of cxcolloDt coffee. This cultivatiuu has already begun on a small scale in the 
Islands of Rurutu and KimAturs, and foreign enterprise alw i* at work in the Island 
of Tahiti. According to the census which was taken in IBS?, the total population 
of the various islands forming the French establishment* of Oceania was then 
twenty-four thousand four hundred aud eighteen. Tho ccssua taken in 1692 gives 
a decrease of two thousand threa hundred and eighteen, which U partly accounted 
fir by a reduction la tbs naval am) military establishments of seven hundred and 
ninety-four rui n, and partly by a decrease In lh« Tahitian population. 

Nino I aland.— Mr. Harold Williams contribute- to the March number of tin 
Jcn.ru<tl of th* /’ofyso/Mu Svritly, a vocabulary of thr language of .VIBe, or Savag* 
bland, supplemented by a description of the island and Its inhabitants by Mr. E. 
Trogiiir. Nina ia situated in the South Pacific in ial. 10° S. and long. 169” 21* W. 
It U slant 40 miles In cinrnmforrnro, and is nearly of an aval shape. The nativra 
ore <if the fair Polynesian type, ami greatly mem Lie the Samoan*. They still ding 
to some of their audeut and Innocent customs. LL fore tlw inlroduetion of Chris¬ 
tianity they were cuoatontly at wor with each other. At the present time the 
character of both Nine and its people liifTsra nruuh from that of tho past. The 
population nnmbera five t h ousand aud seventy, half of which ate children. The 
Island produces coffer, ocltoo, sugar-cane, arrowroot, and yams, of the finest quality, 
tha soil being very fritiie. 
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POLAR REQIOXS. 

Dr. Nansen's Expedition. — Tho following telegram, datod Berleraaj, 
July 2ls», has U*o received from Dr. Nansen (Karloraag is about 60 miles west of 
Vardil):—Ikying Vard.; for Yugor Strait, whnre thirty sledge dogs trill nut ua. 
Will go along the Siberian Coast outward, put Capo Chelyuskin to Ofeneu River, 
near tbo Lena, where another twenty-six dogs are waiting. We then turn towardi 
the oorth. We hope to reach the weal const of the New Siberian Islands in the 
n»l of August, If the ice Is not bad. The latest information about Ice ra,millions 
there are favourable. We shall go straight northwards until fast la the ice. If we 
meet new land wn shall follow It along the west coast northwards; when there Is 
no more open water we shall drill with ths to*. Everything has guno on well np 
to the present. Tho Pram la a splendid strong ship and will stand Ice prsrure wrll. 
She is deeply laden with coal, hot will soon grow lighter. Accounts of the fee In 
the White Sea ami Hornets Sea are not favourable; there has been much ice, but 
1 hope It is now better, aa the Ice dunces quickly. I hare good hope*. It wa only 
git throudi tha Kira Sea In gnal tiro* I fwl certain there are good prospect! 
of success. 

Lieutenant Peary's Expedition.— IdruUmant Peary loft St. John's, New¬ 
foundland, in the early part of July for Northern Greenland, rui Smith Sound. 
Us main obj'Ct being, it is atatwl, to lay do«n the northern const of Greenland! 
I.fetitenant Peary b taking with him a supply of Eskimo dogs, right Colorado 
donkeys, and twenty carrier pigeons. ID has taken .applies for two years, including 
three tons of pcuimiean. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Seismology in Japan.— The Sriimoh-gfeal Society of Japan, founded in l&w 
dcsod a lincl but active life in 1*02. The cause of death haring been apparently 
not so much lark of workers aa of opportunities for their meetings, the publication, 
of the defunct Society are to be ensiliuned In Journal form under the rd.torship of 
l rofeseor Milne. Vol. I, oorreaponding tn VoLXVD, of the Society*, transaction, 
hai just been issued, and contain, eight papets, five of which are from the editor's 
pea. Our of Hum discreet, in detail the .onhquako statistics of Japan for the year 
lBftG, dealing with a total of BI5 shucks—a frequrticy outuidcraMy above'the 
arerage. In the province of Higo no fewer than 307 earthquakea were recorded 
mostly following on the great esnhquske i.f July 19S0. Profcasor Milne's other 
papst* deal chiefly with generalised n. ill. of presume work in •mmotay and 
their application to the mitigation of earthquake ,fieri*. In conjunctkn ’with 
Mr. F. Omati, IWrssor Milne gives an account of expcritucutri lavwtintlore 
" ,f ‘° nrrrtunitng and fracturing of brick and other columns by horizontally ar.iJfe -,1 
motion," and empms the result, with the mathematical formula- deduced bv 
Mallet aud others. Profcaor W. K. Ihirtrej contributes wuic nob. on tho 
application, of photography to scumology, and Mr. F, Omari ,oi early Chtcwo 

MTi IMtlUfM * 


The Contraction Theory of Earth Movements.—Dr. K. Sfe-er of Vienna 
cun tributes to AmW mh note. 8uere'. theory, which attempt, to explain 
tbo.iunnabon oi mountains end the eferation M.l deprerehra of cct-Iiu*. I.vihe 
omiraditiu «.f the Earth'e crn.t from cooling. This hypothesis Cm gained ,<Lnl 
anee In France, and Sucre hbiself refer, to Privo* as antic,,«u£ hi. ,hw,. 
Gunther lias recently drawn attention to the work of Bcmdiua. »who found H 
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pusaiblc to account for the elevation of tho Scandinavian Peninsula by mean* of tho 
contraction-theory atone, without recourse to tho anppoard change* of the level of 
the sea, deemed necessary by some investigation*. But Dr. Sieger points out that 
the whole case waa treated float almcal the ■mr point of view, and in almost tba 
same manner, l>y F. W. Johnston an lung ago aa 1833. In the EdinburyA AW 
i'AilotojJiiml Journal for that year appear* a paper “On a gradual deration of lh« 
land to Scandinavia," hi which Johnston find* in the cooling of tho Earth a can** 
whklt “ tr.'l taily suffices for the formatiun of mountain-rangt*, hut exptaisa the 
general elevation of the Scandinavian Peninsula." 

Martin Behaim and the Astrolabe- —Ettgen tielcicb, wlo> at the Cdumlmi 
cekbtatiot. at llantburg ikalt with lha state of nautical science at the close of the 
15th century, attempts (MiltA<il*nyin, Vienna Geeg. Soru, xxxvi., p. 100) to remove 
tho oWurity which haa hitherto involved tho question of the |<att taken by Martin 
Behaim in tho introduction of Improved methods of observation at see. numboldt 
and ISrseUcI, fallowed by other writer*, held that the use of the cn.ws-*tatT was learnt 
liy the Purtugnaae from the Arab* in the Indian teas and *o Introduced into 
Knropo. Breuiing. having shown that this w*a doe to a ml*-reading of a passage 
of Dames pointed out that the cross-staff hail been describetl at early aa 147* by 
llegitantiiiuntis, whose pupil, Martin Pohaim, oUrmlcl the Junta cnmmonrd by 
John II. to suggest improvement* in th« method* of nautical astnm-my, anil 
probably carried the knowledge of tlial instrument Into Portugal. The improve¬ 
ment* introlnced by tho Junta concerned the Instrument only, according to 
Breiuung, as sufficiently accurate tables of the rani declination already existed. 
In aupport of hia argument ha cited ths pxiaage of Dame which state* that the 
Aral** used an instrument of their own, for the umn observation* for which the 
Portugieea then tiavd th* crees-staff. These view*, which met with general 
acceptance, are rejected by Geldch, far reason* which may be amununsiid thus :— 
(I) Harms In describing the improvements brought in by the .1 tints, speak* only of 
Aifroftibn, nosing tho greater accuracy obtained by tho new method over tliat in 
which she targe wooden MtrolaUi were still used. Da Oama, who took with him 
a large wnodn* AMrolabr and smaller ones of brass, found the former imtRistwurtby 
*1 (8) Barron wrote sixty yean after the assembly of the Junta, ami a correct 

rendering of his statement a* to the uoe of the cross-staff lir the Portuguese for a 
certain observation allows that he waa speaking of what wa» tho case in his day. 
Now we know from Nonius that tho cnx«-«taff was then not osod for observation of 
tho sun's altitadv, for which it hul prrrtrd uti suitable, kit fur that of the Pule star. 
(3) Neither Columbus, Magellan, nor any other navigator or writer on navigation 
until late in the 10th century mentions tho cross-staff aa nsod nt aea. (4) 
!!- ttomotitamu waa not the inventor of tlie cra**-*Uff, which had hem described ai 
rarly as the 14th century by the Spanish Jew. levt Ben flrrroo. (5) The 
previously existing tables Involvttl labotioaa iiilculatluns, which those newly issue I 
t»y Uegiumoutanus, probably put in a more practicable form by Behaim, would 
obviate. Oeh'ich therefore concluilca that the cross-staff sra* not naod tor observing 
the sun's meridional altitude in IWhaim’a time, but that the UUt vt tha latter to 
liistinclion resu on hia introduction of mom lumdy brna astrolabe* In place of lha 
larjjc wowlea one*, and the preparation of tables which would bring the practise of 
uavigatiuu wuklu the reach of a lor wider circle than previously, 

Ville-Timcheako's Water-Bottle.— 77, Jfaweire(3W/y) a/ fJU AViwvtti'ss 
.SocirTy <y .VutiiMi/uf* (voL xtil No. 2, Iel)2) contain a dencni tlon of the watrr- 
bottlr which waa used by tha Black 8«a expedition* In 18!»0ati.i 18U1. It}. a modifi¬ 
cation of Villus fathometer by M. Titnchatikn. Th* apparatus msulsta uf a copper 
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Cf limit r, slightly widened in its middle, Ilka a auk, gildod Inside, end haring 
etsmltigs at both end*. Each of tlw two t ml* is shut by ■ lid, attached u> a net, 
which is set into motion i.y a propeller. When the instrument goes down, the two 
jcopcliimi rotate one way and extend the screw till they have thrown the two lids wide 
open, so that water freely passes through the instrument. But when it Is putM 
upwards, the propeller*. turning the other way, at once shut the valve*. The 
cylinder, the stopper*, and ths propeller* srr placed in anotlirr wider cylinder. The 
apparatus lias been wall tested, and U considered as fully trustworthy. It has 
rcoetrad the nanis of ViUe-Timchimko’e bathometer. 

Denudation in Deserts. —-At ibe tcotii meeting of Oernuur gcouraphcrji 
(Stuttgart, Ajiril I8tf3), Prof. Dr. Wuliber of Jena read s jwpor on denudation in 
drrerta. fin showed that the customary view* which we hare of a desert xrs often 
quite different from the net mil physical features of sucli court trio. Deuudatinn 
consbi* of two diflertml factor*, viz., tin- decompcwltlou of the surface, and the 
tumoral oi the thorn p«d products. If decomposition U hot smull, the trail— 
I«ting agent* need not be of great force in order to remove ail the product* of 
the former. But in many cases these product* are very oonaUerabte. a* enm llm 
hardest rock* may be decomposed l>y jdiyaical influences, such x> insolation and 
treat and sudden changes of temperature, <w by chemical reagent* which prevail 
chiefly in desert* where the amount of sand is but limited. Bain is of ram 
occurrence In deserts, and its Influence njon denudation is only of sttbonlicaro 
importance. Much more rigorous tmnspwitin- egcuU arc the wind* which nflen 
blow with great feet*; but rocks *n» worn arid destroyed much les* bv the tuero 
friction of sand-laden wind*. Urnn by deflation, the effect* of which are the 
important factors of denudation, wherever the Importing force ..f the wind* 
surpsjse* the action of the water. f*rof. Walther, who lias made the study of drserts 
hb *{*viallty, jrornl lib sUtt mrnt* by many observation* which ho lmd m.,L. ij, the 
Sahara, on dm Shailic Penimula, and tn the dtswrts of North Amcncx 


SSBSBJtL 

Instruction* for Travellers.— At » meeting of the Professors of U*e 
Pari* Natural lliatuiy Museum. It was decided to fonn for tho year 18113 * 
couro: of spccutl mstrnctloo for travellers. The advantage of a similar Institution 
had been recognised by the naval authorities, who in 18W1 bad requ.aud Profewr 
P-mchel to draw up a treat!* on the - Bfcoltu do. objeta dTrUtoire naturelle A la 
rner." In the Mu-e-rm thi* teaching had for a long t*nod actually I wo, eataWbhcd 
and bad progresrivtly developed before receiving official o mevrsUou. In 1*7* 
Professor flamy hail started a series of lecture*, which are still cuutimwd. at.,1 
which were at-ended by many travelUrs, among whom may lie mentioned 
JISL de Brazza and ilamomL To rj-rcial .mtruction n anthropological research 
M. Many Lad added a few lesson* in photography, levnn* which he prone*.} 
to continue thi* year. The learned professor will time fill up » ncTV 
than Teal blank in th* »yHalms. Bemflw, the example of the prof.-.. ,, ..f 
Anihro|ology Ud been foUowod by Proftaror lkrrou. The now instruction I* to be 
essentially procUcaL The prof-ront will aim at Rising merely , i mpte direction. to 
thdr student*, and at showing them none but easy mani R I*ti,m S which oould bo 
earned out where m> laboratory 1* available. They only intend to leach travellers 
how to gather and how to pres.rro rollrott mi. and how to avoid overburdening 
themselves with worthies* ob-ecu. Thu. many a dfosppoln.ma,,. will be saved 
iWirtratloua In the laboratories will teach how to practically apply w hat i* hwrot 
in th. keturea; *r«.al attention will be devoted n, the collection J s^cimru* in the 
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field. Thus M. Chalks Brongniart will Uko hi* students in tho ncighbonrhoud of 
Pari* <0 gather mnects ; while M. Ramood will show them how to draw up * go>l"gie*l 
section. In * word, the purpose of this course of lecture* is to eualdo tl.u 
traveller to collect usefully for science. Lot us hope that this attempt will lead 
to the formation of a real school of imrtUrrt who ore nufuruliVs, and for whom 
the publication of tha lessrot r.veu in 189$ wnuld Immediately prove a most 
valuable guide. The first course was given from April to June Lit, ami included 
tb* following:—Opening Lecture, Prof. Mllne-Edwanis; Anthropology, Prof. 
Hamy; Ethnography, Prof. Ventean; Mammiferou? Animals, Prof. OnstaLt; 
Fishes and Repulrs, Prof. VailLnt; Birds, Prof. Oustalet; Cornered Anatomy, 
Prof. Pouchet; Weems and &»phytM, Prof. Bernard; Insects and Crustacean^. 
Ch. Bronguiirt; Mollusc*, Prof. Purbier; Boiany (phanerogams). Prof. Bureau, 
Botany (cryprogams). Van Tieghem; Living Plants, Prof. Como; Paleontology, 
Pr •{. Albert Oaudry; Geology, Prof. Stanislas Mounler; Meteorology, Prof. Danlo; 
Bcrthslut; Mineralogy, Prof. Lacroix; Travellers' Hygiene, Pnd. Greliant. During 
the practical lectures given in the laboratory, or in the field, the students were 
initiated into the art of gathering and of preparing collection*. 

The Wavy Records Society.— A socioly, newly formed, under the name of 
the Navy Records Society, proposes to prttli rare or nti|mb]>ihed works relating to 
tlie Navy, with the aim of establishing the history of our Navy <ni a sure founda¬ 
tion. Thi ir Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of York ura 
patrons of the Society, and Karl Spcncrr, the present Fret Lord of the Admirolty, 
is thn president. It should he umlonrtood that ihe Society is neither exclusively 
re ir. imlcol, mainly, naval in ita constitution; and that any jwrson, library, or club, 
approved by the Council Is eligible as a member. AppUasiiuu should be tnsdo to 
the Secretary, Professor Laughton, at Cstcsby House, Manor Read, Burnet. The 
first publications will most probably bo japura relating to tho war with Spain, 
1587-8, rditol by Mr. J. K. Laughton; aud Hood's letters, 17w>-3, edited by 
Mr. D. Uannay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Th« “ hi and of Sultana." 

8a* Pans. Wumow, July lOlA, 1893. 

I have two copper coins of the East India ('omj«nr, dated respectively 
IttOo and 1835, which in addition re the arms and supporters of the Company 
ami the date, bear the words " Island of Sultana." I have made many inquirer* 
both from numismatist* and geographer*, and so for have been able to obtain uo 
trustworthy information at to tho whereabouts oT this island. The maps of the 
Society hare been hnuted ovvr in vain, but the came cannot be found. Tho theory 
aiming numismatist* is that ibo name refer* to Sumatra or Lehman. I should hit 
greatly obliged to any Fvllow of thn Society ur trader of tbs Journal who will 
kindly civ* me any definite information os to where the island Is, or, if it baa been 
rechnstcnod, what ita present name is. IL Loua Ems. 

£M*M 

ITannibaFt Tinrgar. 

10, Taisrrj Bo*n, Truss Uiu, July lit*. 183.1. 

Whilst in Colombo in March last in the inures of e trip to tla 
East my attention was accidentally directed to • suWtar.ce called “Caboult," 
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which U usd extensively there for building purposes, taking tlie place of 
brick. 

1 was told that “ Cabook’" is decayed rock, and l» found both on the surface and 
below the soil. 11 Lardcns in tho sun, and Is usually limed over when used fee 
building homes. It is said to be a favourite sulmunoo with burglars, as it oflm 
little resistance to thr'r attacks. 

Burglar*. said myjufuraianl, haring selected a house on which to operate, bring 
with them a chatty containing one or two quarts of vinegar. They remove the 
turn, and iuddlo tbs vinegar on to tho •‘Cabook," a process whiclt ojftena it and 
make* it like tmuL They are than side with an iron tool to Work a hole through 
tho ” Cabcok ” and into the buihl.ug, the whole [.toes**, in many instances, lasting 
not more than fifteen minutes. 

The incident seemed to tna to throw some light on this dloctuekm, ami to show 
the pcasifeUty »t least of Livy’* story, and it is a curious confirmation of tho 
extract frurn IMan Cosine, quoted at p. 173, Vol I. of TU Gaoym/iA.niJ Journal. 
It may, however, ho already well known to you, an I give it with all posaildr 
diffidence, 

S. Hoiuct. CaMU-E*. 


TTi*: Puitiitin «•/ Gowprojihy i n Me Cycle- of Me Science*. 


In the accompanying Tablel haveendeavoured tod* final be pcaithm occupied bv 
Geography iu tha Cycle of the felaoocs. If them relations bslwern Occgraphy anil 
the allied Kknco» were chmriy understood, it would be helpful bath to teacher* 
and *tudtuU, and lay the in.:, for the construction of a loxt.feook on Theoretical 
or Scientific Geography. which, in my opinion, has ytt to be written. It is true 
tha: there ora ami lau been writers on Ge.«nphy who have treated their subject- 
matter tn a thoroughly scientific manner, ami thero are others who have clearly 
explained what Geography is W. What w. want, however, is a clear exposition 
of the fit Id and scope uf Geography and of iu relation to other *ckuce». If any 
such exjsfctiiou has Uen made it is unknown to me, though I am awsr* that in 
Germany and vUnrhsra tha sciunce of Geography is thoroughly nn.brai™! ami 
has been exhaustively criticised. 

Jn lids country Geography is discredited became it is imperfectly understood 
and inadequately taught; it U regarded as a yreydy and not as su ofcyy at all. 
Th» reason uf this is because Geography is used miiraly as a vehicle of ducriptiuu 
and not as a body U thought. Xo tax U told on tha reasoning powers of the student 
and therefore the subject, in its uupiriari aspect, is all but worthless in any system 
of education. Although general principles are tuuhsstood and applied, a* jimiain* 
exclusively to the department of Geography, they have not yet Worn grouped sod 
classified, far las have they lecn embodied iu any jaiblwr od system of uachfe 
Teacher*, to the mint pm. have had locvolva a .ystem for themselves-* aystrui 
that is liabl* to error „n account of the penouxl vqo.Hi.ju. What they require i* 
whnt all rstabUshed tcisnccs already possea, > standard text-book that very clrarly 
defines the principhs of Geography and their practical application, for Geography 
hco U'th a pranks! xml a theoretical aids. All vise, , 0 f*r os Scientific Orography 
Is concerned, must cither encroach upon otl.ar sciences or be a disjointed end an 
eclectic rjntomo of them. 
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Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. — While, by th* appalling cataatrvpi.p of the 
VkOjria, the country luri, In Sir George Tryuu, one of It* ru'wt valued and acrem- 
plisbid servant*, this Socirly h»s boon deprived of a highly-prized associate who 
bad bean one of (mm-lres for mure than n quarter of a cxratury. 

George Tryon wsa of an ancient Nfirtharoprtouahirv <t/*-k, the third urn of 
Tlirmiiu Tryon K.q.,uf Bulwirk Park by Anne, daughter of Sir John Trollope, Bart., 
*cd timer of the fir.t Ia>ni K<*tercm. Born iu January, 1 Ha'. 1 , ho entered the Nnvy 
in 1848, after a longer pmnd of schooling than fell to th* kit o( mewl young naval 
(.■flicera In lh.ee day*. lie began hi* career on Ih® West Indian station, under 
the auspice* of Admiral thu Carl uf Dundonald, the rrn'.iwtird Lord Oechran* of 
Baaqiu? Hoods. Afior two yean he was transferred to the Mediterranean, being 
employed aa mhUlnpiuau nu hoard the IVnpianor, under Captain Ix>rt} Edward 
lluaeell, at the breaking out of the Crimean war. lie went thence to the 
/irtAiKuta, tlte Usg-shlp uf Admiral Sir Deans Panda*, and wnred In tba Naral 
Brigade before Sebastopol, when he was wounded, and at the capture of Kinbura. 
After the peace Tryon remained on board the Koynt JSmrf, the flag-ship of Ivorri 
Lyons, and he *a» promoted lo the rank of lien tenant for hit war Krritta, in 
Oetoler, 1851, Kuuryasn afterwards he was selected Sir the Royal Yacht, which 
ensured him hia canuuandrr’s step alter two years. 

Thirty yean ego ihal gr at rtmlnimn in the constructive d epartinml or our 
navy was ownmmred, hrfote which the wooden walls of old England were destined 
to Jisapjrir. Tlir first ironciad was the 11 omur, commiiwi iitd by our aseoriafe 
Osptaiu the HamuaUo Artlmr Cochrane, in 1801; and It is no small tribute t.» 
tho briilhmt attahnnaats «f George Tryon that he should have bora selected a» 
Cumman.h r ol Ike H'smW, taring trader the son or hi* old Admiral, Lord 
iHindunald. He was only twmty-eight year, of age. and had just been promote! 
to hia commander’* rank. A fin sumo year* la the llomVr she was paid .iff, and 
Tryon was appointed to the Aurjwi** in the Mediterranean. He was, through life, 
an ardent Sportsman, and daring thl* commission ho had many opportunltlea, oa 
tho eaoat of Albania and «lw whi te, of indulging in bis favourite pursuit. 

Tryon attained Us port-rank in April, liOJd. and two yean afterward* ho wsa 
specially selected by the Treasury to organ!** and superintend the tnuiip. rt depurt- 
m*nt daring tlie Ahymm.au wsr. When he arrived in Anncstoy Bay ho found 
ivcrjrridng In a chaotic alato. But he hod a genius for organisation, attending 
personally to every detail, and seeing himself that all hi* orders were carried mjt M 
he iulcmied. The transport wvv.ee became regular and rffirlcnt under hia ham!*, 
and the talus »f hi. work wa. roccgn.ied by tho Government. He was created .* 
I’untjumion of the Bath. Although he wn,. stria in enforcing obcdienco to hi* 
regulations, and sometimes even wrrm, hi* cuushleraU kindusv* and groial maun.-r 
won him ilie respect and regard of the numerous body of transport captains, who 
print'd him with a Uad.omr, piece of plate after* (ha close of hi* service h, 
Anneoley Bay. 


In 1861*Captain Tryon *u oiutM fo the Honourable Clrmcnlina C. Heathcote, 
daughter of the dm Urd Are-laud, Lor mother being 21a Barone Willoughby 
■ILroaby in her own rght. Tlo-v rented Ttckhill Castle in Ynrluhlre f.a a short 
rim*; bat *mh an officer a* Tryon wuld not bo allowtd to remain long un- 
employed. He wu* Private Secretary to Mr. Gcwchra at the Admiralty from 
L*>.1 to 1874, and in the Utter y.ar h* commissioned H M S. Ilaltinh for a three 
service in thu Mediterranean. Tmm 1878 to 1881 Capdalu Tryon com- 
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♦n»fwW II.U.P. iloixird on the «me rtatlon, «ervmg on tie com! of lam* at the 
ti ulD of the French occupation, auil acting a. a member or Uie 6£»x •nqmrj' 
coiunur*,'!,. Ha wa* qwlaUy complimented by the Admiralty on tho admirable 

or.hr of tholfoaorti when that »hiiMn-*ai*id off in 18»1- 

Tryon was now looked upon as one ol tiro must prominent oTEcer* in the ruey. 

A UKTOajth seaman and able diplomatist, lie was ato a *kU(ul mgantor, and he had 
ocquirod cunalderable administrative experienc. at the Admiralty. He wa* a man 
n{ «smn? twacoality, and «ercbed great it.fl.mnc* over the mind* of otiwr*. 
From 1882 until he attained flag-rank lu 1884 ho held the Important yaAti 
i'limanect Socretary to the Admiralty, and aim* 1878, «* before, his turnd had 
lv*n specially turned to the qneatlona connected with fleet monuiuvre* and tactic*- 
Hi* inclmalioa was to the aula of that school of thought, in the nary, 

whlcit wa* lew hi favour of exact experiment with individual ahijo, and more 
,U,,t*«d to tely upon the eye and th. Judgment. and on plenty of practice tn 
tho conduct of lkei manamvrv*. Many other question* bearing on the welfare of 
i lie narv exercised hi* thought* and occupied hia pen at tlri* time. 

In 18»4 Tryon became a rear-admiral, and went out a* commandur-ln-chlef on 
the Australian Station with 11.M.H. .Veto" ■« hi* flag-ahip During 
three year* lie did moot important wirvh-e in organicing tho *y»Uuu of load n*v*> 
dtfunen for the Australian ooiome*, and, in hi* portion a* admiral, in doing >• 
t«sl to draw closer the tic. between the coiouiw ami the mother country. K*- 
ttiming homo, it n. a national lost Unit hi* candidature for thr Spalding divi*.ou 

Lincolnshire should have been uii successful; for Ida knowledge on navat a 
colouhd qnwtioti* would have been most valuablo in the House of Commons. In 
ln87 Ik was created a K.C.U.. and In til* blowing year ho wa* appointed 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves, a post which he held for three year*. Here 
hi. talent for organisation had an excellent fiidd fur it* exercise, while bU eWify 
„ 4 nuTj uetklan wa» di*pUy*d during tho mainruvns* of 1888, 1880, amt 1800. 
While Superintendent of Naval Reserve* lie became a vicemdmi/ul. and m 
September 1801. Ivo was appointed commander-in-chief of thr Mediterranean fl«t, 
with hi* flag «» board U.MiJ. WctonVi. He bad h«14 that botwurable position 
for a rear an.1 nine m-.ntha at lb time of hi* l a mmte d dusth on June 22nd. 
Tho (truing of three who had the privilege of *erving under him is wrll expressed 
in the concluding paragraph of the despatch fmm Admiral Markham re-porting the 
disaster, where bo refer* to - the great and impotable Jim that the navy and the 
nation have .ustnmod in th. death ..f our beloved commander-in-chief. Sir Georg.. 
Tryon, K.C-R , whi^ klndin* of heart, no l«« tlian hi* signal ability in that 
|.nfes*ion of which ho waa euch a ilatingniahcsl ornament, had endeared him to 

all who served under hi* command.” .. . . lt 

Sir Geonr* Tryon became a Follow of tU* Society in 180., reon after He obtained 
rnl-rank and just before he went out ti> Abyssinia. Ho continued to Uke a bit mUy 
intetwl in thn wrlfare of the Society, and he twice very nearly became a mianler o 
oar Council. Hot >u. felt that lie wonld bo nnnl.le to devote that amount of time 
to the dotiee which ho invariably gave to everything he undertook. It muat. how¬ 
ever, alwaj* he recognised that tin. large number of our Fellow, who are, like Sir 
George Tryon, unable from their other occupa-ion*, to toko an activt part in our 
affair*, .till form a most valuablo toctlon of our body. Iho iuterort lb#y o m 
mx.-rephloal Kirao. la exleaib.1 to othsK* who are under their innurnoo, ami tho 
welfare of the Society, un.l of the waenoc to which It i* devotel, “thus «jiu» y. 
bail aurely and continuously pnanotrel hy tlum- In iho lt**oi ^.dulluc *1 ^ 

influential a Fellow, whila we .hare liie ***** cf tho who’e nation, wo Iihu. have 
nwal reason for regret. Sit George*, gnup of tho subject* that interested him, and 
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Itl« conversational powers, which were of a In ah order, canted his luducncc lo be 
Widely fait. Hut hii memory ia endeared to all who served tinder him, by hi* 
gencn*ity, hii large-bcorti'daeM, ami hit canwihrale tern tin tml .if ..dicer* who wan 
to trouble. When a very distinguished officer recently had an accident with Lli 
ahlp, be eiiUircd Sir George Tryon’e room, for hi* fint interview afterwards. In fear 
and trembling. Whan ho came out ha wi» beurd to ay—“One woald have thought 
that It was thr Admiral who to in trouble, and not me." Ilia hut wish was that 
no one should bo unjustly hiamtd for Lis error, atul bis lust mint noble word* 
expressed that wish. Sir George Tryoa hod a numerous circle of attached friends 
who wilt deeply feel his toes. Many an act of warm-hearted kindmrss will bo 
Temanlmnd by them ; and among others the pnvsti writer may venture to express 
his grief at the luu of a very old friend, and hl» admiratiun of the noble and 
trenravui character whose memory will lone remain with us. C. It. M. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1892-93. 

FtmrUenth Ordinary Steeling, June 2GfA, 1893. — General K. Snucnmr. B.K., 
t'.a.!., V.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

EtncrcoSI! —John Jlarh r, C.E.; Jcl iw Edrrard El unden} llarotd Michrlt 
(»iwt; Thomeu Eobc,t fVtrar; General Mathew Court; C. II, 'inut.; ir. II. 
Grenfell, SI.P.: Captain E. 8. GuilJing, D.A-A.O.; G. 11. IMytt, J.P .; T. EUurtt 
tarehner; J. Snider- Hood ; VTBIiam Henry S^tjgrard: Gilbert Sletvttton ; Henry 
11*. T\ruttt ; J'-Wma. J. Titylor; Thomiu Tail Jell; Thtmitm Ua'tlli. 

The roper read wai 

“ Kurdistan." By Captain F. IL Mauavdl, b.a. 

Thorn m an exhibition of photograjilui, maps, botanical specimens, 4c, in tho 
tra-room. 


Special Sleeting, July 3rd, 1898.—Genoral R. Stbachet, t.r., cax, f.ils.. 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Elkttun-s :—C. D. Barnet; It. D. Barron ; TFiffnim John Bouden: 11*. tjir 
Dwnean; Colonel H*. I ten! I, V M.G., A..I.G .; FA ward Arf.lur FitzGerald ; 
f’apbiin Biclard Ford (late Bolt Brigade): damn Herbert Hugh Harriet*; Baljih 
fteeut; 0. It. thuarth; Frederick Hall Kirby ; Lout. 0. At. Kirk-pat rich, BJi.; 
/bind Harry Leetreetn; Bruce Mori ion; Willruin H. Stullnu, MA.; Colonel A. 
Paget (Seats Gmrdi); Parke Mayhi t» Pit tar; J/ouglni Parker; A'/re-t Farm inter ; 
Thomas Bedmoyne, Jf.A, AI D. ; SepImtU Biringtan ; It.-Colonel Herbert Authouy 
Sawyer, 1.8.0.; Arthur Serena; Joseph Vaughan Turner; Biehard Wyudhan, 
Vaughan, C.K., de.; Ernat Edward Wild, B.A^ de. 

The I Viper mad to :— 

“ Journey* la the Pamir* and Central Asia." By tbe Bight Uou. the Earl of 
Ihinmctr. 

Them was on exhibition of paintings, objfets of nalnraj history, and curios in 
the tea-room. 


Special General Steeling, July 3rd, 1893, General R. SnuctltT, 
CAX, r.BJ, Viec-Prrtidrnl, in Ike Chair. 

Tin* meeting wa» mramonrd by the Council by tho Moving notioe, which was 
sent to all Fellow* in the Units! Kingdom;—■ 
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Jnnt 191*. IK**. 

sSaSSSw sie 

Uni rent ty of iTiLion, Burling!** Ganleu. (by ^rmlwk-nof tUh« e); 

Ai liii* meeting the Earl »f Mayo »W mow the following laohmon.. 

«. «*—- ■• 

Ordinary Fellow*.’" 

Interpretation clause to be added at end of Hule*: 

- Whence required in them HfgnkUoon orthei App^U , ^°- wor ' 1 * 
importinpc the masculine gmdtf only *haU Include the fommun sender. 

Thn following ammdtrurat to LuM Mare’, reflation will l* propo«d by Mr. 

WttUsm Hfcka: ... 

“That without exposing any opinion a* to the «»**” 0 q ^f! 
already eWtal by the Council. thk Meeting of the Itnral Gc^rapluca 
Society consider* it inexpedient to admit ladies at b rl.ov. c 

c„rf tw•» w»"• *° 

" **».a*.h. .wi w d«w 1. «■*«■■**£ 

.1 . i l„ ofthe Follow, at large, Imre aUUmod from adopting any msrJutino upon 

kstsss?* 2>*a "r r? tizur r t 

of their individual opinions * aKS " FUU ‘ } Btm. ^ 

After some Introductory remark, by the Chairman, the Karl of Mayo mow! 
the mentions of which he had given notice, vlx., in Chapter II., 
lh , Rodfliy*. Regulations, “To add at the rad of the paragraph t heiwori * L i 
*1 pUaihle a. Ordinary Fellow*.’” Inter,wrUtkm clause to he edded at end of 
Bnfc*—“Whenever rewired in the* Regulation*, or the Anwnrnxthcmto, weed. 

Importing Urn mescaline gender only, ahull include the feminine gendrr. 

■»UW woptoto - “ ;<>»•“*'’’J'JZZSZ 

.i«d, u«id b, .k. c«~». o* »£. <»• y 

Society consider* It Inexpedient W admit Udlta a* Fellows. 

This amendment wo« ucamded by Admiral Sir Y««y Uam ilt 1 ne»tire to 
The Chairman ruled that a. Mr. Hicks’s amendment was a direct negative 

laird Mavn’s motion, the !att*r should he put fu*t. _ Chairman as 

On the rote being taken, the rwuU was announced by the Chairman as 

follows 1 


In favour of Lord Mayo’s motion 
Against .. .. •• 


158 

172 


Majority agaln&l 


14 



GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to thf Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. Librarian, B.O.S. 

The f«U<Twin^ iTdirovUIL'iis uf tumii# nin! tli* idMinu r 

WSCaaatfsials 

Mug. = MnjMjine. 

».« Hmcitjingi. 

K. - Koval. 

lUr. = ftariew, Rome, Revttta. 
f: - SocMjr, SoeWM. 8 «Ukab. 

Si:xr>. — bitxuDgtbertdiL 
T. — Tramuctii.-n*. 

V- = Vcroin 
Vrrti. = Vc/hnnJlnngotL 

f‘ "aSSSria* 1, '** eora ' ,,awU - 


A = Aentlnor, A<“aJnnif, AkxktnUi. 

Ann*Ira, Antuili n. 
li. = Bullrtia, BoUclUno, B Mim. 

C*'W. — Commerce. GflimiTciAl. 

K. s Comp tea Rendu*. 

Krdlc. = ErdkunJrj. 

<;oormfU - 

I = Inalilule. limitation. 

•I. = Journal. 

W — Miltoilnnprn. 


tt.fat“82? £ 2l!WiL rf i«2S r tn 7^T to d * c -**»*•<**«*• in 
“™»* iiulf inch. TiieTiJoftao lu «• «*» 


A!pi 


xueop*. 


_ , Dttdtd-t KtimdtrhAU is j IRm- 4,Xt-437 

tinilu-.ilimg Jar Alprn. Von l>r. Atqpu* JMlc-n r. JW.nL 


nviA 


Britm 


Ofilv!* 


Asacru—Geology of Trrrl 

sassy feaa? «^ ,'rr?r“ l £&*»««■ 

>*■ frsffiisais; 

«■* 

Iwratf rm. U P “"‘ rU * ia of »«ontata, rfauW nortli^,^ ^ (UlI 

PcrSagnl 

*" & ***"> ■«* U I .mi Uniu - Snr W. Aiuli.to. 

Orteatalfcfe?! ’ inlornatictial ,)«, 

•^rS&ff&r£ Sy^ttSMT sar la ^ *“ r " f “•«* 

PartagU—Plato Kama*, 

u']rr 6 K!l D Vm I | i " r’’^ U: h U ' ,rl ‘ |,,0 rortosui* Muimiro primmUa 1**““*' 

bj Uu. Arab* or plan numw. 1,0,1 ami pronanouliou 

JiiniiiiiTU. 2 6'r* trdk. Brrlitx 28 (|8yg-- I-J22. 

SES^T* ”* 8 ^ m * hhb -*r» JoSUnatawtota Ton Dr . ^ 

An daborato work on <artb-tnorrnKnti in SoxnJiiuiTU. 
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Spain. Pabnciux 

L* jmrjntfav ieradn du* Jfnrtnands dan* rfiqagH mujalnrm 1 rn S+4.— 
l.n oonnaimano tto la Penhunlo sepagnulo par los lb wine* du Kurd. 
Memoir** destinfr. k I . 10 S.aakm du CmgiM rn|j niutioonl do* 
OrientalLt *. Par le Pnib-=ctir Adat,, Kridi tfrr FaMctus Li-lionnc, 

Soeict* do Geographic do Lubounc, IS32. Prorated by the Gceyraphieat 
Society of 1 Alien 

Tbrsu memoir* are the snbjort of a special rut lew. 

United yiwgdum — Trade. J. U. StatiMleal & 80 (1838): 185-314. Bourse 

Progress of the External Trade of Ibo United Kingdom m Recent Yearn. 

It; Stephen Bourur. 

ASIA. 

Amnia. Ghlmt 03 (1*33;: 849-852. >•!**- 

UBlemehtmsvn nnd ltnini In Tmetiukuien, Hoch-.Vnnenien nnd 
Kordutnn. Von Ur. AValdemur Brick. Map. 

India—Irrigation. Bueklsy. 

lma'jt;cn Work* in India and Eml By Robert Burton Buckley, 
Superintending Engineer. Indian Public Wutks Department. London, 
t i F. S. Spon. MM. alao 108 X T|. |>p xri. and 3th. Jf.ray mope nail 
plate*. Price £3 3a Pmrnled by the Secretary if State /nr Jadui. 

Thi» large wlnroo gins detail* regarding the method* of irriraticn emptuyed tu 
India and Egypt, the rnrioog works bring minutely dtscril-ed by thn aid of numerous 
•ertonal diagrams, anil by maps of the. regulated rirer* and ennnla The Urct-eralo 
maps nf rirrr-Luina and deltas eini a certain geographical rain# to the bunk ajar 
from IU importance as a contribution lb engineering literature. 

India, Punjab—Amhala District. - 

<5a»i tUcr of the Atniwitu District, 1892 SB. Cumpilnl ami published under 
the sntberity of the Punjab thiumnx'ut. 1893 : stu< Oj x •>}. pp. », 150, 
and iliiL Permuted t*f the Secretary of State far India. 

India, Punjab—Hissar District. ” Pagan 

Gore I leer of the Hia-ur District, by P. J. Fogan, 1832. Compiled and 
pnUlthcd under the authority of the Punjab (ioiernment. Lahore, 1838: 
sir O 3) x GJ, pp. ri. 293, and xliL Prturuird by the Secretary if State far 
India. 

Madras Obsarratioaa Smith. 

Results of Obserraiiont of the Fixed titan iruub: with the Mrriduin Circle 
at the < losttruui.nl OUervab>rr. Madras In lbs yean 1877, 1878. and 
IS79, under the direst ion of the (ate Merman Robert Pugcnn, c.ts_, rJUS. 

By C. Mieliiu Smith. BSC., etc. Vol ri. Madras. 1833: sire II X 9. 
pp. sxrii and 330. Presented by Afr. C hiithit Smith. 

Mongolia. J. Aeidtiyue. 9, 1 (1S3S): 290-336. BnUchasidsr 

Itinciatm m MaagoUc. Tar 81. E. Brctachnciih r, tmdait du Rusk par 
SI. Paul Boyar. 

This is a Flench tra nsl ation of an article writt-u by M. BrrLchMidvr in DctxtuW 
1883 to »n« as an Introduction to llio [taper of Urn Archimandrite Palladios. pubiklifd 
l.y the Buaaian Geographical Society. 

Mount Sinai. Imp. A tint. Quarterly Ber. 0 (1833): 119-138 Oayca. 

WIiito was Mount Sinai ? By Pruf. A. II. Sayoo. 

Prof. Sayce la of opine u I but the trur Mount Sinai wns sihmttd on the border* 
td Muiian and Ed urn aiming tin ranges of Mount Stir, nut in the Sinoitio I'cuinsnta 

Pdcrtin*—Lebanon. Pott. 

Quarterly Statement, Palatini Erploratum Fund, July, 1833. 519-233. 
Karratiic nf an Expedition U> Lebanon, Anti-1 s-lamcn. and U a m a sr ua 
By Bor. George E. Post, X.D. 

Tnrfin Globs* S3 (1803): 381-38J. Hahn 

Grim Grachimailea Fomcliuevtui lu Turfan (C'.utralaiden; Milgulcill ten 
C. Ilahn. Till is. 


oEocuLmucu. utmruBt or rai month. 
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Aftleaa Nam.l Af. G. S2 (l«J3) : 150-U& 8sriu D«pUew 

l.'OrtJif2i»phio do* Xoma Afrfcain* Bar u Serin-DoiJarr*. 

i0,N> “' btcncl ™ b * peU4 « AWs " with ipetiul 

African Travel. Colrfl* 

Roim.1 the- Bliick Mao'. G.nlcn. Ur Zdie Cnlrilo, Will. iil,.,. ’ 

tnttotu trim 4m«ln«s I»t the Anthrr and from pilot< vlt»i.Iu. Edinbanth 
owl I radon, )\ illmm btuckoiMol A Sou. l*t<3 • aiic k) v i: nr. 

»n.l »»». JW* 10*. PnmmUA by <L .tafLr 4 * 1 «*• Xvt 

In Ihb Tolurnr tu la auar TwirrU .n 
onf. With hot ).!.•• anil, Colonel Cnlrlb, .bn left Bamw in 
J™*7 "< durntiuo, and .n.Wkinc .1 u 

vjrital *mn| tfuw B.U K» TurU, lurlud.nAs.ukm. d^i£ iU ll mt-rfS 

ftpfSs* ^ 

i?3st 

Sfi , ’ roda “ l1 * ™ k 0f mnrfa hl « tw «*<* thn alrrTi ^! 

AMaa Valc»ao«. JAabria O. Ws« 16(18*1); 105-127. •_ 

•" 4V " Ua,no in Aoqaafcirfal Africa. Van Dr 

^ ^ "■«- •***■ i- 

Britbh Z»« Africa Imp. A tint. <?aa ,Inty Her. 6 (1830); lOf-122. 

Til. Cpountta. of JU-to-nt I boa By Fra J* riy. ^oT' ar77 

C»j« of Good Hoy*—St* Ulrica 

Piatifhcal Remitter at the Colorrv cif lb Gan* of Good Him. / . ,i. 

Kfla. -rih Supyhnmmt for Haleb g.wrtT 

Dihlak Iriand -Isicriptioni. /. Arfrfi,*,. 0. 1 (1333); 77-111. 
la* laacrijXbm. A I II* do Dalikk. jar M. Rcwr Baaoti. 

Tho Dablak Wand, .re .ituabd In the 11*1 S-a lo Urn , u t of Uatuva. 

Z»«t Africa. PtUnmont M. W (1893): 62-6#. 82-A5, D7-102. W -_ 9 . 

Din hjrpwinrtrMolMn ttn.1 iu*-><-)rok>KW < brti Knnd«ai«r d*r 

U '' "' !H M0yBr “ J ‘ W >**> Von 


Kart Africa ScotiuJ, G. Mn, 9 (1833): J07-?A7. 

S^tc^“oru^ im,ttl,OD <*"*•** In EaU Africa. 

G«raaa Zact Africa V fV rwA. /WvA d-kt,l:j<b. 6 (1893)* OT-rfo. 

Di« Yhlker iwtiebpi, Rufiri nod Ronuna. Vun H. K r. |j*br. 

K,Un K» * IMye G. 17(1833): 103-163. 

J. Du Fkf Lea cxpcditiiou Uil»c an Kalanp^ H'ra *4,<cA map 

Jiulamt (1X53): *18-330, 335-357. 

<- — Oeycnaact nnd Zuknnft do? N*--rTrjmliUi laboriu. Von K Horn 


By 


Grant. 


Bebr 


DuTiaf 


Horn. 
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AdWtoal (1893); 593-AW- 
Morocco, Tito Strait#, and Franco. By F. L. BimAmL 


Broadbmt 


Dsmsncbo. 


Narthsrn Africa—Lake Chsil. Her. fVt»r»»£*e 18 (1803) 12-lfi. - 

L* Bonta da Tchad ft les pnfkmUottt Allemandc*. Gcorgra D fflanchft 

Saegal. B-S.O. Cam. Bordeaux 18 (1893): 212-221. 225-248. Bx^en 

Penetration au Soudan. KonkoJougau et BhjUxkmgna. Far l« Pr 

lUt' V’Ui irUA map. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Amirlea—Dise&vsry. Xalianat G. ihvj. 8 (1893): 1-20 Htbkui 

DicrnTHMn at Amcriott. Annual Ad.lr.ft by tha Pwsidunt. Hon. 
Gardiner (i Hubbard 

Fresh dbensaiuB of a well-worn theme, lUmitrnlcd by reprodaeilutts of maps. 

Maxico—Ml Orizaba. Srlrnntl (1893): 335-257. Scnrtll. 

Mount Or.zalu., ur Cillaltop*’tl. By J. T. tvorvll. BilA Dluetratumt. 

United Stats*—Colorado. Chayin_ 

n>. I.«nd of Ibc Cliff-dweller*. By Frederick H. CLat-bi. Ik-ten, 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 1892: am> 8 X 3*. pp x. and 188. H.lA 
(17 tUiulraliam. I'retmttd by the Appalachian Club. 

A brief historical aowunt oTexplurathm in Colorado, sad a mure detail*! description 
•,f the remain. <-f the rliff-dwellrre Ui tile San Juau region, ike Maaeoa. Aoow»t*. raiff 
ami Xsvaj.i cwflons and tbo Mesa Verde. M-at of the detcripl* • » are from lb. j 

|nnulul iiliirytd iliiiu. 

United States—Cotton Growing. ****• 

ll< i. rl on tlui Climatology of ibc. Cotton Plant. By P.B. Moll. nt-U. 
(Bulletin No 8, Weather Bureau. U.8. n.|»rtm. nt of Agrlonllnn:). 
SVashingteu, 1893: «uv 9) x 8, pp. C8 Map and diayramt. i rrmted l>; 
the V.&. Weather Daren.t 


United Itatas—Harbrars. 

Annual lie port of thf Chlaf of K-nrinoers 1. nited States Army to the 
Secretary r.f War (or the year 1892. In four part* with alia*. Washington, 

1892: lire t'J x C, pp. 35dfl and index 2». Alla* 12 x 9}. IS5 plates. 

Thia comprehend v« rt>|>ort gives full tlclaiU of th« imgmocring work* caniM wrl 
during 1898 no ibo rartua* harbours sod navigable r.rers of the United Status 
ropionaty illnstralcd by plena, arriitma and views, 

United States—Mianaaota. Scirnc* 21 (1893): 314-313. Ball. 

The Formaliou and DvRxtautUrn of Minnesota takes. By C IV. lift'. I. 
Minneapolis. 

Culled States—Mianasota—Mammals Hsmck. 

Tbo Mammal* of Mtnr.cwit*. A Scientific and Popular Account of Utcit 
Features and Habita By C. V Hnriok. Minneapolis. Harrison A Smith, 

I*.rj . nu t't X tl), pp. 299. lUuttratiim* Fnimlat bp the Geolrfieeu 
and .Valero/ HiUary Sunny «f Minin' tu- 
Forau Bulletin No. 7 of !l.e Gootogtoal and Natural HUtery Surrey of Minnesota 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

America. South. 

Tropical America. Br Isaac N. Ford. London, Edward Stauforil, 1893 : 
ore U X 6, pp. sir and 11(1 /Hurt rated. Frit* 10*. tii. Ptemntnl (*> 
the I’ubllthrr. 


ToriL 


Mr Fool describes Rio do Janolnr nftor Ibo revolution of 1889. and then records hi* 
tmprettl'ita tm a journey which led him through Montevideo, Buenos A yrre, «crem the 
And*. to the oo**t towns nf (ho I’urifin slope, thrn te t!>« W*»* Indie*, arel Btudly to 
Mexico. The obsecration* throughout *r. from tl» standpoint of • ritiwoi •« ti 
United States fully ctmtimwd of the men-drc-ss of the Mourn Doctrine, and deploring 
the commrreial supremacy of Euripe in South Amenta. 
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Armies Sooth ^ G. t (MS«>: to-S|. 86 S-S* QlUois 

5SL£»“«'2 Sk%S d “ M L °-’'™ 

wc £ u £“ 7 of ll» advance, la oar knowledge. of South Anmri™ daring the pnmenl 

Xmftc, 

©ttSKslSS’KESS ~ 

A cnpkuuly illtmrotal volume ihallne in il.uil »im . , 

t^-^SlgSSfSSSSr - fc — • : *?? ^ArSfcESs; 

Haiti. 

BA««P'>;qW •» edmmbtntir miirerv l a Ilalu ilhutni. 
oo Guide G«u<fr»l m Halil par K. ILmxW fToroe I A-ln 

£“-£■<]: 10 X < 41 I P xri. and 303 , yitiyt dtj i/iui/fuii'AA 

WU ‘ f,,m “ ta “» rt “‘ knowledge of . 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC IHLAHD3. 

AuitniLui Explcmtica. 

Expedition, im, tU^' 

hTmLIBv. AdnUlde., Bn.t.,, Itfu : ■». t* x flJ . 


BjS.G. Hcu/ril 34 (18113). 7-68, 
Por ol mo]ico mllitar A. Galcrgn. 


Caberga 


Caroline Ialanii — Pocnpc. 

La lain <le Pcowpd. H _ ^ . 

5 e» South Taka f-wili Gad. Sunr,. K& 1 P. 3 (X« 3 )- 80 -«. v.y, 

sssss •swaissrta x & •* S** 

Sev Siuth Wilt) — B.i.f.n 

ISW: «*e 10 X CJ. pp. 140. Sap. jF^Vw, 1 

fit* *** V " /V ~-* rf * 

Pacific 'Coco* UlanA * G. 1. (MW): 310 . 4l C; 1 T (1803): 31-11 

' ,n Mb d “ 0o «“(AmrfH V »> 

Kuiippne UW^a.gnu, JUO. G. 0*. ||^ W(IW3): S»«L --^ 

Ntgnt™ aiu Otarlaufc tit* Uw Cramln <|„ v . ” wtt 

JSSSKE& r "*» .. . *&ii 

Qaecailaad BireeUry. 

ISriJtES; S,ViTSJSSrta‘S ®<“«~ ort. 


Pugh. 
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POLAR REGIONS. 

Arctic Eegicrai. 47«WiAmfb’* t». J/uj. 5 (13t>3); 165-PS. flclwatka. 

Tha Owmicrec of the Arctic Kigirxi*. By Lieut. Frederick Schwotka. 

Spitibsrgen. Cnmpt. lUmi. 117 iUSKl): 72-74. Bubot 

8ar 1(9 glaciers ila 8piUherg. Xoto de 51 Ch a rles Robot. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL OEOQRAPHY. 

Atlantia. Com. H<x<lntm (\SM): S57-27L Haotiru*. 

A. ITcntrrnx. L'Athinti.iuc eo IS32 «t lo dlitsU d. la Oiroode. H i/A 

wanpa. 

Jtaontais-ctrectors. PrlfmMM F M (KRi): 138-H1. Budxki. 

Kin* Bidraoktnng iiU.-r die Kontrxktiori* thtorio <ler tktdrgsbildang end 
die iia Krdinneru. You 3L l\ Rthltil 

HUH KRAI. 

Biographical Dictionary. L*«. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited hy Sidney I«*e. Vol xxxr. 
Mo.<'»r**l!—Malthy. Lon*l>n, Smith, Elder A Co. I81K1: airo 10 x 7, 
pp. tL and 447. Prior IS*. 

The following nam-» mom or lea- connected with gregraphy and tnse<d appear amonj 
the nottree in tin- present Tulnmo:—John MoCInrr,by Pr»f. J. K. Laughton; oir Bohort 
John |e Hoatxritr McClure by the some; Robert McCormick, hr tho unit; Sir.Richard 
Giavea Murihnrudl, by (1. C. Boase; Sir Charkia Mutmll'e Maagngor, by Cape S. r, 
(lliarr; John ■laoureL^r, hy J. M. Rlw: John Margn-gor (Rob Uaj), hy C A Ityrii; 
Alo.tandrr Murdoch Macfcay, hy A. II. Millar; Sir Alexander Marionxln. by II. M. 
(Tiiobeatrr; Chari** Fnxtcricl: MoekenrUi, hy tho liar. W. Hunt; Odin Maokfrule, hy 
II. M. Chleheatrr; John McKinlay. hy a A. Ilarrlj; Angua Macmillan, by tho one; 
William Wail* McNair, lay W. A. J. Ar.difadd; Janie* Maciurri), h) O. Goodwin; and 
Uichard lloaxy Major, by H .1. U Svott. 

Language*. Vasoenoalloi. 

Snr le Dinlocto Portugal* da Macao. Expuec d’uno tnerunirc <lottir.cn a 
la 10* Sceaion da Coogrt* international do* tJrioolaliate*. Par J. Leitc 
de Vasconnellfw. t.iaVtnno, .Soctrlo do Gicjgrmphie, l><*2. Frrtmlnl Ay 
Ih* Oeogmpkicat Scaitiy t>f Li Aon 

Some indication* euooorolnz the geographical dfafari button of Portuguese dial i t* 
In Europe, America, Africa, and A»La. 

Map Reading Vornirr. 

Map Bending and the Element* of Plaid Sketching. By Major 
WiUDugt.hy Yvrocr. London, B H. Porter, Simpkin, A Co, 1833: atm 
"i X », pp. 02. UlaUmhm- Pritx 2*. iW. 

Race*. Forturua. 

The Jnflmnoo of Climatu on Race. By tire Hat, John W. Forteseufi. 

Bwo 10 X R), pp. PL IWn the ‘.YiWemfA CenturyMay. 1833. 

Voyage*—Colombo*, Ac. Markham. 

The Journal of Christopher Colamhot (daring hi* lirsi roragtv 1492-33) 
mid Uomuncub relating to tha Yuyazr* of John Oafad and tiaapar Corto 
Real. Translated. with Note* and an Introduction. hy Clement* R 
Markham, c n, r.a.*. T/imlon, The Hakluyt Society, 18:*3: shoo 9x6, 
pp. Ur. and 200. iV«a/Al hy the Hakluyt Saritly. 

The *ighty-»ixUi volume of the Hakluyt Society’* publication*, like the ascend and 
the forty-third, i« mainly devoted to tho writing* of Columhtu, and now tlia Society 
has publiahtd tnmalatioM of arerythinz which aurrirm <.f tho grral natigatnr a 
writing*. 1 b llu» luataueu tha Journal v{ the flrat royagw fa »ery nliiv connect'd with 
the i mmol lata nxnlu "f tlut myago—tiro exploration* of Cabot an.I Orrta fhuL Mr. 
Markham ha* annotated the whole, making clear many point* formerly ohaenro. 
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NEW MAPS. 

By J. COLES, Map Curator, H.Q.9. 


CTXOFE. 

Zagiand and Walei. 

Publlooiiuna iwurd iincc June 12th. 1823. 


Ordsaact Surrey 


1-iach. 

sar tSZOm, sk- m m ‘ '»w 

6-lnth—County Mapa :— 

K*juu*» akp War*: Tarkahirt. «i ha, 102 «w.. 119 xtr 12* u r 
«*. TO *,w„ at. 17* «A, 180 X.K., 1113 x.w. 2 W)\w £?»» &C, 
*»« SCO a.*, *-t, *7« x.l, 2*4 la., m X.W.. **., u r^hT ' 

S5-tn«h—Pi»mh M>i*:— 

Esolasd A»n Walcb: Laacaaluro, U. 11 .4».; LIL J. 5. ■ 2. 4 , - o a. . 
UX 4, 1 . : 8 . 6 a; 12, I*.; IS. 5a ; LXYIL 15. 1 C. uVu; 'lAVIfl ft 
13, |i. each; 14, Sl; I.XXL 3, 5*.; 4 5, it, 7, 4 a. tach- h ii ■ |<i A . 

13, 5l; 13, 4a. LXXIX. 13, 4t.: LXXX 1,ft ftu «*ob -3 V- 4 £. - 
3.4l; ft 3 a.; 7,3a: 8,5#.; ft II. 13, 14, l>. .ach; Its*..’ Xcv’ll^' 

IS, 1U «.; XCUL8. 3*.; CIU. 1. 3, 5,. «rb: 3. ft u\.. h ItA' 

14,.; 7. 20a fid.: 15. 20,. Srf. ; CVI 7. 1U. «.• 8 *l*95a- ^ 

I5,Sa; IS, 8a: CX.I1I. 16, 5a; CXIV. 3, 4, 7 L?nX'- ftw Vi *ul 

<'"<*• <*?• 1.5a: ft J0.U «h C«3^x SrtSiftflL 

JI»6a, 14. 4a. XI. 3.%.; 15 10, lAOach : XXII ft 4 a XXU1 X 
“xn. p. ft ft ii. ii. 

^.... • 16, 4*.. XX-MX. III. 14, 4a each; XLII I* *£a • ir i 

l*. 1* '• 10. 3,.: 13, 4«.; 1,111 3, 4a • 12, 3, ■ I Wit u in n* 

12, 1ft ID. 1ft 4 a each; I.XXV. 1.2, 5. € 4. „ r h'. Xn I a. ! LV 1, 

4*a!ft7 ftS iftn^ta’ n 3 \z 4 7, i Vi 14 *' 5; ‘ :x, IL Cftft 

!-u ’ii? $ 'ihlNSf }t r‘J?fi,vS v iVV 1 A 

>•; 6^; 12.'ift 14. 4 a* ichf’lfti.^ 1 ft !|.‘* c<^j£ 

< < \ l (:cXX . V1 - •*». 14,.; I'CXL 2 . 2 U< eft.’; 3, 20 a t’j. • 

iku^Jh 8, }£ ’i* '«** &&& l i C ft' I'V ft h v v ,r,v 

Town PIaoa—I d-fret antic:— 

Esulawb a*i. Walia; Blachbora (Laacnahlio). T .XTI ig 3 i a. «_,v. 

i, 3 *; *•„*•*! —rb: ,0 * v,9 * •>» w.i i», ik.. id a! - V ii.^w : 

»il, Ik; 21. 5 a; 23, 8,.; H, 5,.. fthaSttkl (TcriDhlnt. TOTNV 9 
*a; OCX CIV 3.7.5a; IX. 4,.; (^UV. ft 5^7, i - HU- 
• 10, fifc; 11,4#.; 13,5#.; I«\ 5# ; JO. 5*.- Uflt riv g +a j. 

U- : .? 3 CVXflv‘ n ; ?? c 7iM*7 t'** : octal, io. J,’ 

S«i »MVl :*xaV.«: Siv !?■& if;^: 

l4, .^ ; C «-; xtl> ii ~ fi ‘ : **• 3 *--' J, i U: CCXCV. 1 ,’ 2 . .V j v 

• ihllthMl ^>«T. WUhhjtftM (Lai.oart.oo, CXI. 1, I ft £ «*4 3 .• « 

JtiS&ilZi 8.3a: in, 3 a; iftXA«r ( ^v A 

S * mA2 J. . . _ . , _ ,. Xdalgl FnuA Land** AnfaaluaA 

&£rt&SMSES JS W SC 7 ' w ^CTS: 
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p c| Cart la* ami Xaspeil 

K*rtcn van Attika, Auf Yt*mnbuMag dc* K,\iseriieh DcuUcI cn Archiv 
lociselicn Institute, ami mil Cnt.:r«tuunnft do* KOaiglirh Ptmasischim 
MiitUWriumsdrrGeietliclieu, I'nUrrlclite- und Mi-dicinal-Angrlugrnhoiten, 
Aufccuomiucn .lurch Olltii.-ni nnil Reunite dee K. Pretisniecbco Gwwcii 
QaSnlitlUt Mlt trliuUrtutrm Trit h**M»ge«krt Toq &Cortina 
and J A. Kaupcrt. lMu rii. Bl. tt Tmtoi: Bl. xxL Salami.. VwM 
1 :25,000, or 2 5 inches tn * ■Islut* nuU. Dittrich Helmet (Inhabrr, 

Under A Vnli*n), Berlin. 1833. 

r*l~. Diitritt* of British Isle*. Jchnitos 

M |. of Urn lake DUtriet of England 1 7 

graplilral mil-, to an mi l.. Mu ( . of lit- Rake District of Fwotlaml. 
gaSa l 3HO.IO0, or tl statute iu.Im to an took. M«f> Um Lake 
DUtrict of Ireland. Scalo 1:01.000. or 1 5 statute mllr To an inrh. 

W. A A. K. Ju)union, Edinburgh and London. J’riro l*. *u«A. rntnleil 
b*f Ub« Vulliihrrt. 

Tbta- mi.i» fold into a lurndy aim for carrying in tho poefci t, and so far u that U 
concerned a n suitable for tourstu. la nlhur revert*, hoaorcr, theT ar* not *. 
satisfactory aa Lhiry micht be. oitiuir aa regards c Ivannas of ilrueiag or ths amount of 
tafiwtaatioa they contain, 

AFRICA. 

Eaxt Africa. H . 

PtuTuwrische Original-K»rt« der Expedition Wm. Astnr OmW i r..m 
Tana-Floss rum (imao-Xllrn. Atile mornra re u. ffowichnct von I.. 1. v 
nOhncl. K. n. K Lioicnrehittaiinilinaiit, Seslx 1 : 830,000. (>r 7*8 
statute mi lea to «u inch. PMermitan't Oeemapkitth* jftMeiiuapm. 
Jabrgung, 1833. Tafid 9. Presented hy fAc Pa bUArt. 

Kilimanjaro, Haiamutsia 

Spcrtalkarto des Kilima NMsebaro- und Meru-Gchiote*. Xach Br. iten- 
bretimmntig* n. ftoutctiaiifniihuie'n. Witikelmaaeungcn, Ac, too I'r. Hon* 
Merer, Lieut. L t. llubnaJ. Dr. Oscar Baumann o. A., twuUitel awl 
rivciehunt Tan Dr. B. Hita. nutedn. Scab- l: 350.000, or 1 -7 geographical 
ml to . to an Inch. JVfWimsaas GeeyropAisnA* XltU.htnpen Jabrgung, 

1893 , Tafol 7. Got! is. Justus Perthes, 1833. FrtmOtd by the PuUUhtr 


AMERICA. 

yriti.v Catmatiia Browulse 

Slap of tho Pnvriaee of British Columbia. Compiled br J. H. Brownlee. 
p.L-s . fjtim thi> latrat am}» and surveys ami ail reliable source* of In¬ 
formation to date. By direction of tho Honourable P. G. Vernon, Chief 
Pitititnirtilm-r of t amis uad Works. I irtoris, 1893. Bcaio 1 - 2,070.000, or 
32-5 statute miles to an inch. (Stafford). 

Tills map shows all the ilirUlota . f British Colombia, and contain# more detail than 
any pttsTimuW pohlUlied map rf that Provroec. It la prodnoed in a rary rongb style, 
the rail* a vs be lor diawn In much the some styls SI is usually seen on thn maps in 
time-tablet; tho hiU-abadlng also U anything hnt satUfaeiury. A departure has been 
take n in I he nattion assigned to ths boundary between Alaska and British Columbia, 
la tiw neighbourhood of BeviUa Gigedo Isiand, by which some of th* islands and main- 
land, wlib'h on all prorinus maps hare been shown aa (art of Alaska, nre biken Into 
British OdumbU. As Ihu It a point in dhjmto at tho prswat time, it would hare been 
lattrr tu hare indicated the boundary as uncertain, instead of marking it with a iisnl 
lino on iusufiicieoi aathorily, ami care should hare brm the mree especially taken la 
this respect as the map is a Uiurernment pabliastimi. Considering the ami mnt of surrey 
work thsl lias btm .laie tn IhU Prvrinee since 1837. it eunhl not be unrensonsUc k> 
lure crpectcd a much butler msp is Ah aa regards iletalls and the •tsl- of prednetfan. 

California. Sierra dab, San Francisco. 

Map of a portion of the Swirrn Nermda. mjjaornl to tho Yoiemite and 
If etch Itetohy Valhya Scale 1 : 243,310. or 3 17 geographtc.l miles to 
an Inch. J. S', las Coub?, 1893. Map of a portion of Um Su rra Nevada 
adj-rent to Uos King's Rtvnr. Seal* 1 i tfe^lO. or 3 47 f ographical 
mile* to on inch. J. N. lx Omtc. 1893. Compiled for th* bhrra Club. 

San Fnine l»oa, Oaliforoia. l'mnltd by the AVcmi Club. 

These two maps, which embrace the southern portion of the Binra Xutada, has* 
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I»em ennpllcj Iho Km* Club, r.n Institution rhiob hne l*«n funan! for th* 

£3°7n .^} J r<1> ' lcrin ~ •«*«*>blc U» mountain of I he Piuriflo 

comaU anil »L j to co!i»t tiw> enpi^rt ttnt! oo-oponUicn r>f Ibo Mxifi am! lhi» 

r vT,1 “ES - * *"» *««; *«•» «» fcefefcb are only given in a few 

* t ‘* t e ® i **' , .. U.i. Coast and Oeodeiie Barrer. 

®““" dcr ML St. Kim. R/g-i-mo Alaska. 7or Uebenleht dtr vetn VS 
9fg ■ , “‘t"^>'*>rtcii BCramigas j w J^rr. 189J. 

Pealr 1.1200,000. |s i .iitnfo inilee to an Iarli Ptlrrmatm’, 

^liZ ruu^'' imt “ nt Ml Ju * <ui Ptrth « ; oSSTj*! 

smui 

German Colonies. 

Dj tth^L .1 Knl aaMkA Sm^ 30 Kaitcn mil rielm Hnnil.-rt Wbrnloulrn 
entworfi n, bearbritrt und hnatt.frrRrl.Ti tno Paul Laaobana. Virrto 

v -'t* Lk . ^ **■»•***• ** xeoisr.stKo.pSr 
*&£»» /WeTf’t'XX/ ‘ n ' Iniebt G ' HU; J< “ tU - 

ShrrA Xo. 28 contains the amlli. astrm crtrcmitv of Nr» OoIim ■ .. . 

taming («leii.b with nun,, ,.au In* ta Mmi N„ IWu a to,, ,-t the 
»itii I'hlatg, ,1 {dune of Um separate island. as Inert*. 1 lu ' Ulan, la. 


The World. 

W. *A. K. .Inlmeton's lie,.ml Alloa of Modern (7<wrni;ihr. JldiUmi in 
ttimthl, psrt*. Part. 20 and II. W. A A K. Johns,™ iJbnbmrl, and 
Loodoii. Prtrt U. FA rack Pmmlal by Ikt Psi/iiAm. * 

Part »». Kherl 17 1. Itm ecu tin I short c/ a ran;. of fb« Dominion of Canada ait), 
inarta of XuRam, Montirnl. and Qurboo. Sheet 22 i» a rmi. or Tmb. I„ *Trr 

Rumania. Sonia. Moatsaemo, amt Balraria 5 " K°W|^ Wttb 

as f£f vsf&gtt? zsrtarsi KT«r 

caoellcnt atlae is now approaching enutdeihm m I ',, 1 , This 

fisa-isaa® * wswufAa«t«ay: 

The World. 

Allas TiiUl-Lahlache. Uaitni do CVmttrcarea de Gvbgraiihla Tlkeru'"'^ 
Nnmale Suprneurr. If^oire tt G*,vT» r hir. |.r7 iWa*^ JTJ 

/Vit l /TaT* L ‘' r,, ‘ i,0, *- ^ A n“» l ‘-Hu A C&, IMitcnm 

Sluot. Ift<», IWh. aud lOSe. togrthcr form a map of (Smut Retain ik. . • ,. 
Wng cmet. "fFWo M.l lUlgium. n .b£S. wtthT^U i^et^n 

ahoaiag Hie fuattione and -lU:nt of th« Urtiah C.,|oni«. <he,‘t IIUU t. * t 
In land liman on the same aaale and eohnind |„ »J 1S * *“P "f 

ItriUia Sbcrt 117 contains map/ ^owbm “jT m *f 

Slual IP.) la a fnlttinl map of Aung with inwts Uiowinir it. nrin^Halth 
tho ana which Uae bean euireyod. and the nrtneipat J,, 

«r Wtenn, Aahi. Kadi of ihoWp i.wm5S',/C 120 <* » 

PHOTOGSAPHS. 

N.&—It would greatly add to the ralua of tha collection of t,v„. 
grapha which has been eaublUhed ia the KapKoom if all ^ 

of the Soc-ty who here taken photograph, during ^ ^areL ^ 
forward cop lee of them to the Sep Curator, bv whom mT ^ 

acknowledged. Should the donor hare purchased tho nho'on.*! 
will be useful for reference if the nemo of ^ 

address am given. Photographer and hie 
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Geographical Journal. 

Sot 8, SEPTEMBER, 1893. Vol II. 


JOURNEYS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA (TONGKING. ANNAM, 
COCHIN CHINA. CAMBODIA). 

By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 

(GW/wsum.*) 

(2) I'tort.c, Flora asd Facsa. 

IIavisc now described the main external features of Annamile scenery 
and life, I pass to the people themselves. The first point to notieo is 
the general uniformity* of type throughout the whole Automate 
dominions, la, in Tongking. Annum Proper, sml Cochin China. 
Writers iritlt a political aim have endeavoured to draw a distinction 
Iwtween these threo populations, with the view of suggesting their 
gnb-divisiou into different states. But the difference is no greater than 
might ho expected from the diversity of latitude and climate; and tho 
inhabitants of Hanoi. lino and Saigon (where not crossed with foreign 
blood) are essentially tho samo race, possessing the sanio ethnological 
characteristic* and tho same social organisation. In the north they are 
better-looking and more robust; tho ugliness seems to culminate 
between Thanh-hoa and IIuo ; at Saigon tho typo is more effeminate, tho 
effect of tho unbroken host. 

I have seen it stated that the Atmamites are the most hideous of the 
Eastern race*. This vordiot, which was passed by a gold medallist of 
this Socioty, who had nover been in Annam, is one with which I entirely 
disagree. The people are obviously of the Yellow or Chinese stock. 
Thn mjaure jaw, sallow akin, prominent chock txraes, thick lips and 
oblujue eyes, testify unmistakably to their origin, and completely 
discredit the theories, which havo found exponents, of Malay or even 
of Japanese affinity. Compared with the Chinese, Cambodians, and 


* Tlis lint port ef this pupor was published ia I ho Ausm*: nrnnher. pp.S»7 til, 
Mip, p. 28*. 

So. III.— Semxntp, 1693.] 
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104 JOURXETS IX mXCH 1XDO-CULSA (TOXGK1XO, 

Siamese, who i»re their next-door ueighUraia, tho Autuunitos are very 
short of stature; but they ore lithe, well-made, uud liuve small hands 
and foot. A thin beard and moustache only spring into existence niter 
the ago of thirty, nnd are sedulously cultivated by the elders and 
Mandarins. There is somo difficulty in ascertaining an Anuamite's age, 
liccauso ho counts any fraction of a year as a whole year. Thus, a child 
born on Deouinber olst, I8tf2, will bo two yeure old by nightfall of 
January 1st, 18U3. In infancy too, no family name's are borne. A fancy 
nuxuo is [Ktrluip given in ordur to fora fond the evil spirits by hood¬ 
winking thorn os to the identity of the infant; or the latter is simply 
called by bis numerical [rnsitkm in tho family, as IVirc VL, the 
Anuamite priest and Mandarin before mentioned, who was the sixth 
child of his parent*. 

Both sexes have very black hair, which afli.tr childhood is never cut, 
but is coiled iuto a chignon at the back of the head. Tho bulk of tl.i* 
women whom ono sees in travelling through any Oriental country «with 
tho possible exception of Japan; are ngly, some would oven say 
mouatreus; nor can l claim an absolute immunity for the average 
Auuomito woman from this melancholy law. Nevertheless, there is a 
softness and gentleness about her expression that redeems irregularity of 
feature; whilst a considerable minority of tho young girl* ore positively 
pretty, and, if containing an admixture of foreign blood, whether 
Chinese or European, sometime* highly ottractive. in travelling I 
have nowhere encountered u more gentle or umiablo race. They hurt- 
the submissiveness without the nervele** apathy of the liindn; 
while they losses* industrial uptitudia rendering them diiigent 
workmen, and an artistic ingenuity—I do not say originality—which 
on the one hand makes theta excellent cooks, on the other inspire* tho 
various artistic productions, such os inlaid work in mother-of-pearl, 
embroideries, wood-carving and jewellery, wliicb are still sometime* 
precurabla and are seldom absent from the house* of the wealthy 
Mandarins. Though not a courageous Jicoplo in the sense of inviting or 
vulimtarily mooting danger, thoy are von- tenacious in resistance, uud 
limit » capital soldiers against au Asiatic enemy. Thoy «ro moreover 
hospitable, polite, lively, sentimental, and of easy temper. Tho women 
present two types, tho wifo or ooncubino who is merely the brainless 
instrument of her master's pleasure, and tlm active and husincss-liko 
housewife, who toils hard either in tho fields or at the oar, and who in 
tho tipj«r ranks of life frequently take* to business and manages nil 
her husband’s affairs. On tho other hand, tho Annamito* have the 
faults inseparable from an Oriental raco that has never boon divorced 
from its own surrounding*. They are tricky and deceitful, disponed 
to thieve when they get the chance, mendacious, and incurable 
gamblers. They will never lose an opportunity of throwing a die or 
casting a lot, and the financial embarrassment* of the upper class 
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*** responsible for the transfer of so nuiny olegant and antique objects 
t« the cabinets of French oolleeturs. 

Polygamy is tho custom of tlio country, there 1 icing no limit, Iwyotid 
i-vjhmiso, to the nnmbor either of wives or of concubines that u 
mini nrny take, although tlio first wife, not necessarily in chronological 
order, hut in status, holds n jposition of recognised superiority. In a 
country where ancestral worship is the pivot of life, tlio necessity of 
runlo offspring is overpowering, and u Bterilo wife wonld lie tho first to 
•uggest and oven to furnish u sutatituto to her huslamL Families am 
very large, tho women being of remarkable fertility. Hardly a cottage 
bat contains a rwann of black-eyed, half-naked urchins, a foil quiver 
being a source not of euouuibranco but of riches to the happy father, 
•inuc at a very early age the child can bo employed to tend tho buffaloes 
or to pull an oar in the sampan. Though nubile at the ago of twelve, 
the girls are not usually wedded quite so early, and child-marriages 
like those of India aru rare. 

In dress thorn is very little except the hut (which is frequently 
discardedj to murk tho distinction between tho two sexes, fur lx>th 
wear tho same ixwrumo, effectively concealing the lines of tho figure. 
It consists of a lung loose tunic (mi ao). made of cotton, or in tho upper 
classes, of silk, which comes close up round tho throat, is fastened by 
little brass or umber buttons down tho right side, has very narrow 
sleeves, and falls to tho knees or even lower. In Tongkiug thu pre¬ 
dominant colour of this tunic among tho peasants is chocolate brown, 
in Annum blue, and in Saigon black. T. ndor this tho women wear a 
ohcruisetta over the bosom, whflo tho rich of loth classes wear several 
light tunics one over the other. Below tho tunic tho universal garb in 
n pair of broad Happing cotton drawers (rai kxan), white for man. black 
for women. Both sexes have their logs aud feet tiaru except among the 
opjatr classes, who wear socks and Chinese shoes. Tho fur East exccla 
in astonishing hats, and Annum claims iis slraro of tho general credit, 
Tho commonest malo headgear is tho turhan (mi than) fonuvd of a ndl 
of cotton or crej *on, dork groen, blue, or brown, which is twisted round 
tho head below tho chignon, tho ends standing out like horns on cither 
aide. But there is also u big conical straw hut for men (varnished over 
°°taide aud terminating in a metallic coiio) which is held on by u string 
underneath tho chin ; and at Saigon another variety of coarse fabric with 
broader brim, a curving outline, and a lower apex. But tho palm for 
originality (in more senses than ano) is carried off by the headpiece of the 
woman, which is a marvellous circular strnctnrc, some 2 to 2} lent in 
diameter, made of tho leaf of tho cat oo, a plant of tho palm tribe, and 
sometimes most exquisitely fabricated. Il has u brim 4 iurl..*. deep, 
which instead of standing up is turned down wards ; to that when the 
whole hat is inverted, it makes a most admirable and artistic toa-tmy 
for a European boadoir. Insido tho rim ol' the hat arc fixed one or two 

o 2 
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long black silk tftr.'t-l*, which hang down on cither ftiilo of tho wearer’s 
faoo. With snch a headpiece there is small chance of a sunstroke ; for 
the shadow which it throws is more than sufficient to cover the slender 
periphery of the Aunamite woman. 

Thu mini smoke minute cigarettes and the waterpips. But tho 
habitual and universal solace of both sox os is tho ureca nut and betel 
(tlu> preparation consists of a piece of arrea nut folded in a slice of betel 
leaf and flavoured with a dash of lime), which is rarely absent from the 
mouth of man or woman. Its disgusting external effects are well- 
known, for it blackens and corrodes tho teeth, discolour.* the lips and 
gnms, and fills tho month with a scarlet saliva that calls for coustaut 
ejection. To antici]>uto or to render mure harmonious the effects of this 
practice, tho women invariably lacquer their teeth in advance with a 
black preparation similar to that which used to bo affected by the 
Japanese, and whicb'makes an open mouth like a yawning sepulchre. 
Should they scrape off this coating, they lose caste. The men sometimes 
lacquer their teeth, but are usually satisfied with nature’s discolouration. 
It is to the same practice that I suppose munt lie attributed th» total 
absence iu Annum of that agreeable mark of sslntatiou which has been 
sanctified by the practice of so many ages, via., the ki*.«. Lip* so tainted 
could hardly embrace. Accordingly the only kiss of which the Aunamite 
woman is cognisant is to place her nose against tho rnuti’a cheek and to 
rub it gently up nnd down,*with a kind of canine sniff. Both danse* 
have a peculiar gait, with the legs kept ratlior wide apart and tho arnm 
swinging; lmt it seetus to bo peculiarly affected by women and 
Mandarin.-. Children are carried astride ii|miu tho hips of their mothers 
—an attitude which is apt to [produce bandy legs in later lifo. Burdens 
are borne at the ends of lramboo poles. When it rains all classes, from 
the official to the peasant, put ou a cloak made of layers of palm-leaves 
sewn together and absolutely impervious even to a downpour. But they 
liave nothing corresponding to the oiled waterproof paper of Korea, which 
is uniformly lighter and more serviceable, and can bo used os a covering 
ftr laggsgv. 

Bice is tho staple food of the peasantry, being pounded by the women 
in mortars of stone or wood. Tho Annumitee dispense with chopsticks 
and vat with their fiugera; an immense amount of fish is also consumed, 
and iu capture is the second great national industry. In many of the 
rivere. and also on tho coast, traps are set by an intricate arrangement 
of light bamboo stakes and palisades. In Cochin China huge circular 
nets are let down from a projecting bole at the end of the sampan, and 
are seldom polled up without some spoiL In tho bac* of Annain I saw 
man prodding tho bottom for shell-fish; in tho Siam Heap Kivor in 
Cambodia they were thrusting with spears under the trees. Tho Tale 
Sap or Great Lake and the Lower Mekong swarm with ovorv variety of 
fish. At point* along tbo Annum to coast oysters and lobsters are found 
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j.rawns aro universal, ami at a fishing-village named IUIong. near 
Thanh-hoa, it was said that regularly every year a shoal of whale* i* 
expected in the month of March. The popnlur drink is weak tea. 
whiln the only intoxicant consumed on at all a large scale ia arrack or 
brandy distilled from rice. 

The vegetation of Indi>-Chin* is almost uniform from China to Siam. 
In the deltas and along the rivers there ia a luxuriant growth of 
twin boos, bananas, and palm trees, chiefly the an-ca and coco-nut, but 
also lower and more stunted typm. Among other frnit-treea aro the 
jack fruit, mango, mullwrry, tamarind, lctchi, orange, lemon, pine apple 
and bread fruit. Vegetable* are represented chiefly by beaus, onions, 
radishes, and sweet potatoes. Tobacco is grown for local consumption ; 
cunaound indigo yield their respective dyes; cinnamon is exported in 
groat quantity by the Chinese from Annum, Faifn, south of Turan, 
being tho princifial mart for this valuable product. A vegetable oil is 
extracted from several trees. 

Game is abundant in Annnm, and embraces many variotios from tho 
most important largo game, such as elephant* and tigers, to the smallest 
uater-fuw 1, such as suipe. The elephant is f-mud in tho provinces south 
o no. All those captured or kiiled by tho nativos Ixdong of right to 
the Emperor, and a corps of royal hunters is maintained as in Korea, 
who pursue their illustrious .juany with huge matohlocks. aud a bullet 
not much smaller than an orange. It may be judged that thoir nnnual 
bag m not very large. The tiger is exceedingly common in the 
mountains of Annum, and is regarded by tho native* with so wholesomo 
uu awe that he is frequently worshipped a* a god. Driven down to tho 
platus in search of food, he sometime* attacks tho fra*-coolies and postal 
couriers when discharging thoir errands, and they have a particular and 
excusable aversion to going alone at night. Tho extermination of the 
boast is encouraged by a reward of 20 dollars, which is paid upon produc¬ 
tion of the (Kills, skin, and toil. It is a carious fact tlint tho same spots 
uro commonly frequented hy tho tiger and tho wild pmaock. Whether 
they have a similar eye for the beauties of nature, or whether tho tiger 
enjoy* lying down outside tho peacock, I do not profess to determine. 
In the mountains may also bo encountered wild oxen, wild buflhlo. 
muufflun, and three varieties of deer, of which two resemble our red 
and f»ll‘>w. Monkeys abound in parts, aud on tho peninsula or Tieucha, 
off Tuuu, there is a peculiar variety with grey skin, white face, legs 
oral tail, a red beard and Hack paws. They are difficult to capture 
i ving, ami not easy to bag dead, for as soon as one lms boon wounded or 

wUI P'<* «P «»* body aud carry it off. In the juuglre 
Uie wild oncle (the ancestor of the farmyard chanticleer) is found, also 
-i v. nil •pectt-S of pheasant, including u spoon* of argus, and the Eugllsli 
nirti. Wild ducks and snipe abound, also liorous and egrets, whoso white 
plumes are exported to gratify the humour of ladies and tho vanity of 
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ooloneL*. From some islands off the coast near Tann also cornea tho 
peculiar delicacy so much appreciated by the Chinese palate of swallows' 
nests. Tho article consumed in the form of soup is a gelatinous secretion 
deposited by the saliva of the bird on tho interior of the nest, and when 
properly flavoured is far from disagreeable to the taste. Tho oemmonosi 
domestic animals are buffaloes, which are nsed everywhere for ploughing 
tho rice-fields, and of which then- are Mid to lie over one million in 
Imlo-Chiua, and a species of pretty, meek-eyed, Lt own-skinned oxen ; 
pigs and fowls are universal. 

Tho French anticipate a great fntnro for tho coal-fields of Annum, 
though their roseate expectations fall unexpectedly short of tho point 
of providing tho capital requisite to work them. This accordingly is 
supplied by Hongkong financiers; and if ever it arises that Cardiff and 
Nagasaki am ousted from their command of the China Sens by Tong king 
arul Annum, and that French mcn-of-war coal in French Asiatic harbours 
to molest British commerce, it will bo to British investment that tho 
result will bo due. I visited myself tho ooal-mines of Hutu, near Hon- 
gai, «n tho Bay of Along, which have so far produced the best results; 
as also tho more recently opened galleries of tho mines of Nongson 
in the mountains, at a tloy’s journey by river south-west of Turon. 
Opiniun* have hitherto differed somewhat no to tho value of this coal us 
fuel for steamers, sown ships’ captains having reported most favourably, 
while others have rejected it after trial. It would apjemr that the best 
quality burns well, being a fine bituminous coal; but that the coarser 
samples require a greater draught tlian most grates admit of. and also 
crumble easily to coal-dnst. To utilise this residuum a briquette factory 
is about to bo established at Hong&i. Ono phenomenon these mines 
present, which I imagine must bo unique in tho world. At ITatn I 
saw a solid worn of black coal 180 foot in depth, exposed down tho 
entire front of a hill; nor hail tlio bottom of the seam yvt been ascer¬ 
tained. Coal also exists, and is worked, at Nagotua, near Tlongai, ut 
Kamfa and Keban cm tlio »arae south littoral of Tong king, and has been 
discovered in large quantities in the interior at Yenbai. Lmdcui, am] 
Kwnngyen. 

As regards tho boat season for travailing in Indo-China, tlio geo¬ 
graphical conditions of tho three territories result lu very mark.-J 
differences of climate; for when as in tho two deltas of the Re d River 
and Mekong, the seasons,regulated by tho north-east ami tho south-west 
monsoon, are rainy from the month of May to August, and intolerable 
because of tho intense heat, while tho months from October to April 
contain the more agreeable weather—in Annam, where the Annamitu 
Apennines, running pamllol with the coast oloug its entire length, 
arrest tho winds and condense tho vapours ruined by evapomtiun front 
tho sea, tho dry season is between January «ml September, and tho 
wet season from September to December. The liest season fur visiting 
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Totigking and Cocltiu Cliina is there fore lxitwcen the months of NoveinLer 
and January. Annum, on tho olhcr hand, is beat in March. Europeans 
fijnl life very haul in each of these territories in the hot season; anil 
■dysentery and fever are with difficulty avoided. 


(3) Teiux to Hut. 


Before leaving the subject of Annum, I propose also to describe the 
nnte from Turun on the sea coast to Hue, since it is the road that 
nineteen persona ont of twenty, bent on visiting the capital, will follow, 
and since no itinerary’ of it, ro Cur as t know, exists in the English 
language, Steamers pf tho subsidised Mewugcritu Maritime* Company 
touch fortnightly at the porta of Timm, Kwinhon. and Sia-trang, on 
their way trom Haifong to Saigon, and eice-tma. A lino of Gonnan 
merchant steamers also runs at irregular intervals from Hongkong 
direct to Tnran. Access to Uuo is more directly gained from 
Thnanan, a small French post at tlio mouth of the Hue Hiver, distant by 
water about 0 miles from the capital; bnt the steamers do uot stop 
there—very wisely, since, during at least a third of tho year, while the 
north-east monsoon is blowing, the Iwr i« impracticable for any kind of 
iioat- Whilst I was in the neighbourhood not a single cruft hud crossed 
it fur five or six weeks; and tho breukoia were a gruesome spectacle. 
The distance between Tnran and line is 100 kilometres, or <13 miles, 
and it is usually accomplished, in a chair carried by coolies, in two short 
days. 1 made the jtmrney twice, ouco in each direction; lint tho con¬ 
ditions on one occasion were so unfavourable, the entire country being 
inundated, and overv sjiocics of misadventure befalling me, that 1 took 
a much longer time. 1'ha intervening stages and distances are as 


follows:— 


Klkmrtn*. 


Tamil* 

Noma* ,, .. — .. . 13 

Liuu Kiu .. .. ~ t) 

Cel dm Snsgw* . . s> 

Leng-kn* . - . 7 

Pm* of Fa Ola . .. 7 

Xiu>k Jiftok* ifnn»-'l .. .. ( 


Pom of Ckiilnial (Thua-wst) 

Cabal* (Tliua-lica) 

Tfcnmaog* . 

Una* . 

Total 


•J 

i 

20 

20 

100 


Frum the little settlement of Tnran, lying ut tho south side of tho 
bay of the same name, the imjsjsing marts of a transverse ridge, projecting 
from tho main inland range, can be seen dominating tho lay on its 
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Hurt hern iddeunu terminating in a wooded capo in the sea. Thin ran gw, 
■which separates the provinces of Kwung Nam and Kwang Dak, b*a 
l>ecn tlio immemorial defence of tho capital; since it requires to he 
crossed by any enemy advancing fiutu the south. Ju Lighest peaks ate 
between 2000 and 3000 feet above the sea ; but the saddle Ly which it is 
crossed, and which tho French call tlm Col den Nintgcs, is 1550 feet 
in elevation. 

Leaving Turau, the route fur some time skirts tho aca-shoro, then 
crosses a hoc, spreading out into a river, up which fishing-boats sail 
across a lwr from the sea, and arrive* (two and three quarter hours) at 
tho first tram of Kamo, whero cool its rre changed. This ia a pretty 
little village, with u single street, situated near a wooded knoll ou tho 
tank* of a river whoso water* spread themselves out into one of those 
lagoons which I have described iu the opening tool ion of this paper, ono 
of its two marine outlets beings already choked. Two branches of this 
river roquiro to be crossed in feiry-lioats, and we then arrive at Lien 
Kiu (ono hour). Shortly after commences the ascent of ths main ridge 
by the now rood, which has been constructed by tire French since their 
occupation of tho capital. Fosaing tiro hamlet of Naur Chun, where 
Captain Besson mid six men were murdered by Anuamita coolies while 
building tho road os lately as 1888, wo mount by easy gradients, till 
after climbing a final steep slope, wo arrive at tho Col lies linages 
(two hours). Here is a tram and tho second change of coolies. The 
eaddltt between the two peaks was formerly entirely built acroa, and 
occupied bv a wallet) enclosure with two gates, ono of entrance, the 
other of exit. This was defended by cannon and by a garrison of fifty 
soldiers, and effectually commanded the pass. Now tho wall is broken 
down, and tire rood skirts the fort without entering it. In tho interior 
1 found a number of rusty iron camwades under a shed, and a fine 
brou'/c cannon, with an inscription showing that it was presented by 
Spain to the King of Cochin China in 1688. On a clear day the two-fold 
view from the Col dcs Nuagcs (sometimes ulso called tho Iron Gates, 
and Ly the Ammmite* Iloiven Kwung) is one of the most beautiful iu 
the fur East. Tho retrospect to Turau embraces the curving outline 
of the boy far below, the wooded peninsula of Tiencha by which it is 
clusud ou the south, the white line of Turan, tho Marble Mountain* 
protruding their contorted heads from the wind dunes beyond, and 
inland a panorama of mountains enclosing tho plain. On the north side 
tho vyo wanders over tlm superbly wooded slopes of the ridge, whero 
mountain stream* arc heard rushing through tho foliage, and water¬ 
fall* throw a fleecy scarf against the sombre, background, and rests 
upon the glassy surface of a distant lngoon, separated from tho sea by a 
glittering samlspit, upon which the breakers are plunging in yellow 
foam. 

Descending we liars in a few minutes the little hamlet of Dien, then 
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(fifty minutes) the hamlet of Bon Nhi on the banks nf a stream ; later 
(forty minute#) a gate-tower with an inscription in three tablets, 
formerly occupied by a Toad-gnanl to command the approach to tho 
tu„in We are now on die lower slopes of the ridge, from which 

wo presently descend by a very steep declivity to die maritime exit of 
the big lagoon (two aud a half Imres after leaving tho «>/). Hero 
wo have to cross the channel by a ferry, and may uuco again observe 
tho phenomenon of a lagoon whoso sea-mouth is in rapid process of 
being silted up by the action of the winds and tides. 

Upon tho far* Bide of the bac is situated tho picturesque village of 
Leug-ko, with u cluster of coco-nut palms. an avenue of oil trees, 
numerous pigs, and a jwpulatiou that subsists upon fishing. At the Iron, 
here culled Tliua Fuok, we take on tho third relay. Thence tho rood 
cwntinuos along tho narrow saudspit tliat separates tho still waters of 
the lagoon from the booming sea. There is u smell of rotting vegetation 
in the sir. and the physical features—the lagoon, the eandepit, and tho 
breakers—snggest an irreshtiblo reminder of the murtfah or “dead 
waters " in the Persian provinces on the south shorn of the Caspian Sea. 
In summer tho sand is sometimes so hot that the coolies cannot tread 
upon It with hnro feet. In tho low scrub, with which it is overgrown, 
may bo seen circular mounds of glittering white sand, the last reating- 
plaoes of former inhabitant* of I/cng-ko. A march of emo hour ami » 
half brings us to tho extremity of tho lagoon, where is Uio tiny village of 
Kerning. Climbing a steep saddle by stops partly fashioned, portly 
hewn in tho natural reck, from the top wo discover u new outlook ovor 
a plain, across which tho track is seen running to tho base of a single 
wot slid hill. In uu hour we reach the village of Nook Ngok, lying in 
tho middle of a soaking plain, whore brown buffaloes are wallowing 
in the marshes, green turtle-doves Bit from tree to tree,and white egrets 
fish lazily in tho swamps. Continuing wo arrive (one hour forty 
minutes) at the base of a third pass or col known ns Pong Lming or 
Cholmai (lit. Thun-niui). climbing and descending which wo pass 
(fifteen minutes) the village of Hwang Hap, and (thirty minntea) reach 
tho larger village of Kohai (lit- Thua-hoa), whore also is a from. 

From thin spot there are three ways of proceeding to line, or rice 
tvrn?. (1) Cunlinning by land along the Mandarins' Bead, a distance 
of 25 milts, which is bisected by tire from of Thnu-nong; (2) by a steam 
launch up tho lagoon of Kohai to Thminan. and tbonce to tho capital; 
and (3) a route sometimes adopted an the return journey from Huo, 
whence a mmpnm can he taken at nightfall by the traveller, who sleeps 
while tho buat is propelled along a cuual leading into tho Fu-kam 
Itivcr, which debouches into tho lagoon of Kohai, where be arrives in the 
earlv morning. I unfortunately adopted tho second of these routes an 
the upward journey, with disastrous results. The whole country was 
under water owing to torrential ami inetssant rains, and there were no 
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moans of diatingnislung I he lagoon from inundated rico-fie'd*. Accord* 
ingly the steam launch ran aground, lost its way, ran short of fuel, and 
committal every possible transgression, compelling mo to jeu» one night 
in a miserable fishing-loat, and the next in a native hamlet an the shore 
of the lagoon. The latter runa northwards, parallel with tho sea coast, 
from which it is separated only by a line of sand dunes, and leads into 
the month of the Hue River at Thnanan. At the latter place ate a 
email French garrison, signal-station, ami crastum house. On tho brood 
earfuuu of the combined river and lagoon arc dotted several islets, 
formerly occupied by Annamitu forts, which little more than ten yuurtt 
ago disputed the passage of the rivor with the French. A line of 
nuukeu junks also blocked and still otwtruot the channel. Two hours 
steaming up the Hue River, whose banks are adorned by deliouitu aud 
smiling venlure, at lost deposits us, after a journey, however acddenli, of 
surpassing natural beauty, at the capital of Auu&m. 

(4). Hut 

Originally chosen os a Royal mddunco in the middle of the 10th 
century by one of tho Ifguyen family, who established a sort of Sh<«gun- 
ats in tho southern part of tho domin ions of u faineant Emperor of 
Annam, Hue only received its piesent form ut the beginning of the 
present century, when, after a period of rebellion, it fell into tho hands 
of Ute last surviving descendant of that dinuaty, tho monarch who 
assumed the ruling title of Gia I.oug, and was the Louis XIV. of his 
country’s fortunes. Ho built tho Citadel, an immense enceinte on tho 
Vaulun plan, with tho aid of tho French officers who hud entered his 
service aud lisd assisted to pbn» him ojam tho throne. He laid out and 
adorned tho Palace; and any work of distinction iu the capital or 
neighbourhood is attributed to him with aa uulailing regularity as to 
Shah Abbas in tho kingdom of Inin. Tin* Hue River, flowing 
down from picturesque mountains that raise their wooded cones at a 
distance of only a few mile* from the walls, leaves the city and citadel 
(which is further surrounded by a broad must) on the south side, and 
separates by over J mile of water tho native quarter from tho French 
Residency. Tho town itself consists, as I have said of all Annuiuite 
cities, of two parts; the Citadel, which is the seat of government, royal 
or provincial, and a duster of native villages assembled within its sluido. 
Before line was known the fancy of writer* raided the numbers of this 
aggregation to a total of 150,000 inhabitants. Even now French books 
record 50,000, bnt I should be disposed to place 12 to 15,000 as on outside 
limit, although the extraordinary size of Annamito families may perhaps 
justify a higher estimate. The citadel consists of a Wtioncd quadri¬ 
lateral 2000 yards in length ou each face, entered by ten gutes with 
lofty, two-«tareyed towers, over stone bridges across a moat 40 yards 
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wide. Four hundred guns originally defended the embrasures, hut are 
now for the most part ennuigm-d to a prudent seclusion. In the liuart of 
this great and utterly indefensible enclosure, over which houses are 
scattered at inegular intervale, and much of which consists of un¬ 
occupied gardens nr grounds, is a second walled enceinte, 800 yards 
square, containing tho Royal Palace. This is exclusively peopled by 
wcmiflu and eunuchs, with the exception of the sovereign; the royal 
guards, minister*, and Mandarins, having their residences outside. A 
fortified redoubt called the Moug-Kn on the casteru face of the citadel 
waa oeded to tho French in absolute jKwsvssian in 1884, and contains 
the French garrison composed ol the Marina Infantry, only 200 strong. 
A canal, tho Dung-ba, crowed by two wooden bridges, separates these 
• ■iBoial and military quarter* from tho native town. Occnpying a flat 
position the city presents no »nliont features upon approach, little licing 
visible beyond the w»ll« of the Citadel, and a pentagunal structure or 
tower inside it, which support* tho Royal standard. 

Nothing mare pretty than the environs of line can well bo conceived. 
On the banks of lhe river elegant and fanciful pagodas peep from behind 
a screen of palms and l>nrolxx>8. Native villages are buried in depths of 
waving green. The lowlands, where not partitioned in rice-plots, are 
overgrown by a wraith of flowering nml prickly plants. The mountains 
are wooded to their summits with pines and banians—a junction of 
Scotland and tho Tropics. At a little distance up tho river is an arena, 
or cinmlar structure—now disused—where combats of wild animals wore 
held as late os the days >'f Tn Ihik. But the most remarkable of the 
environs of ITuo are unquestionably tho Tombs of the sovereigns of tho 
reigning dynasty, from Ilia Long to tho last Emperor Dong Klmnh, 
which are situated at a distance of some miles from the capital in wooded 
valleys on either bank of the river. Tim scheme of tho finest of these 
structures, upon which tens of thousands of labourers were employed for 
year*, consists of garden*, lakes, and summer-homes, whither the 
Emperor could retire for recreation in tho summer, and where a nemo- 
lid hall or sanctuary received the furniture of his apartments, tho altar 
containing his tablet, and his principal surviving wives, after his death : 
and of a vast enclosure, usually elevated upon tmeenwivo terraces, rising 
from the hanks of serpentine ponds, and culminating cithor in a timbered 
mound or in a walled enclosure, wherein eomo hidden nook, disclosed to 
none but a select few, conceals the royal corpse. Every year tho reign¬ 
ing monarch must visit each of theeo tombs, offer sacrifice, and perform 
his lai», or obeisance, before the spirits of his ancestor*. It wonld appear 
from the character of tho landscape-gardening, with which iheso tombs 
have lawn adorned, so un-Oriont»l in typo, that the earlier sovereigns of 
the dynasty must havo received from the French officer* in their employ 
tho plans of French gardens of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
—of Fontainoblcau and Versailles. With the accession of Tu Duk a 
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tnora strictly natlvo style w.i* pursued; urul the tombs of that monarch 
urn! Dong Khauh have in them nothing of the French. Amid these 
gracious and ornumcntal surroundings of piuewood and winding lake, 
the sepulchres of Annamito sovereignty arc worthy of comparison with 
any royal tombs in tho world. 

Of the native government in Annam this is not the pluoo to speak ; 
tmt. I may say that it possesses five main characteristics: (1) Tire throne 
is invested with a sanctity poculiar to China and its once dependent 
states, whose sovereigns are ono and all regarded ns tiiu non* of Ho*ran; 
(2) It has won and retains this prestige independently of the ordinary 
supports to a powerful throne—viz., a hereditary aristocracy and a 
priesthood, neither of which exist* in Annam : (3) tho official rank* are 
recruited by an educational test which is genuine, though straitened, 
and is therefore democratic in its operation; (4) Annam exhibits tho 
spectacle, unique iu the Fast, of a complete decentralisation of adminis¬ 
trative and exocutivo authority, duo to tho institution of a communal 
system, which is enshrined iu tho customs of tho people, and Iras long 
familiarised thcru with the liberties of self-government to which Europe 
is now returning; (5) the durability of the native rigimt, which is 
uusustaiiicd by military force, and incapable of withstanding a serious 
attack from without, will depend less upon tho Annamite Court than 
upon tho humour of tho French, who are now tardily, but wisely, 
adopting tiro policy of ruling through tho natives, and who. if well- 
advised, will eudenvour to convert Annam into a sort of Indian 
feudatory state. 


IV.—Tiiavel is Cauuodu. 

(1) Saigon to PitoNrEMj and Anouk Wat. 

Travel in Cambodia will, in tho case of most voyagers, take the form 
of a visit to tho capital Pnompenh, and to tho fatuous Khmer ruins of 
Angkor. Sinaj tho latter are deserving of a far more widespread 
utteuriun than they have yet received at English hands, and since they 
are likely to be increasingly visited by Englishmen iu the future, it 
may bo useful to append some reliable information a* to the means of 
reaching Angkor. Geographically those are two. Tho ruins are situated 
at a distance of about 12 miles inland from the north-west extremity 
of the Tale Sap or Inlaud Sea, whose waters and coasts ore divided 
between Cambodia and Siam. The entire lake, which is a comparatively 
Into creation, synchronous with tho formation of the present Mekong 
delta, and fills tho sit© once occupied by tho sea-margin, appertained 
to Cambodia, until tho wars at tho end of tho last century trans¬ 
ferred tho provinces of Angkor, or Siem Reap, and of Battambang 
on its north and south shores to Siam. The latter has remained in 
possession of them over since, and has been confirmed in her ownership 
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by a treaty conel tided in 1867 with the French, after the latter had 
assumed tliu protectorate of t’amholia. Though Cambodian in historic 
association am! surroundings, the ruins of Angkor are therefore now in 
Siamese territory—a sonre of great anuoyunco to tile i truck, anJ of 
eonio mortification to the Cambodians. It will l*? accordingly either 
from French or from Siamese territory, from Saigon, or from 
Bangkok, that the traveller will start as a base, maki n g the journey in 
the one case, with considerable case, at certain periods of the year, by 
water; in the other case, with greater difficulty, hut at nearly any 
season of tho year, by land. I will briefly indicate both rontes. 

Excellent rivor steamers connect Suigon with Pnompenh. the modern 
capital of Cambodia, and the residence both of tlio King, and of tho 
French Resident Superior—performing tho ascent in two nights and 
one day, and tho descent in a less time. Tho city is situated at a point 
on tho Mekong, called by tho French tfuatro Bras, V«eauso the river is 
thero divided in tho form of a X, two streams which flow from tho north¬ 
east and to tho north-west resjiectively, uniting opposite the town and 
being again split np into two channels, flowing sonth-wwtt and south-east. 
From Pnompenh, in tho months from August to the middle of January, 
u subsidiary service runs once a week to the Tab- Sap, touching on the 
following day' at tho mouth of the Siern Reap Kivcr an tho north shorn 
of tho lake for Stum Heap and Angkor, und at u similar spot for lktt- 
t unhang on tho south shore. After the middle of January tin water* 
nf the Mekong, and the lako which it feeds, sink toolowto admit of steam 
navigation, and a traveller making tho ascent front Cochin Okin» would 
then have a long and tedious ascent of tho river and lake in a native 
sampan. Tho French company (Compagnie den Messagerice Flnvialc*) 
advertise an arrangement by which they undertako with their steamers 
to convey tho traveller to the mouth of the Siem Reap River, ccmdnct 
him tkeueo to Angkor, show him tho ruins, arrange for his accommodation 
(Util subsistence while there for a period of three day*, and bring him 
back to Saigon twelve days after his original departure—all this for 5<» 
dollars a head. I do not advise anyone to take advantage of this scheme, 
because instead of three dsvs at Angkor be will find that he ha* let* 
than one—and a man might as well try to see tho ruins in one day os to 
see London in an hour—whilst he will spend two da)B of his twelve in 
waiting for a connection at Pnompenh. Lrf>i tho stranger profit by 
the steamers for ascent and descent; but let him make independent 
arrangements for us long a slay at tho mins aa ho can devote thereto, 
and ou no account endeavour to “ rush ** the expedition. 

Tho north shoro of the great lake of Tal6 Sap (called by tho French, 
for what reason I do not know. Tunlu Sap), is one of the most peculiar 
in tho world. Its only coast-lino is the stems of trees, tho greater part 
of whose height is immersed Indoor tho smfaco of the water, and is only 
entirely laid bare during the dry season. Through the upper branches 
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of those the river of Si cm Benp lazily struggles to the lake. Embarking 
in a native sampan, the traveller proceeds for two hoars ami a quarter up 
the rivor,being alternately poled, pulled, or dragged through the shallow 
channel. It was the lvgiuuing of January when I rnadit the ascent, and 
the water was already sinking rapidly. At a jiuiut whence it wan im¬ 
possible to continue farther by the river, horses and oxen hud been sent 
to meet me by tlio Siamese Governor of Siem Roup, wbo bail lieen 
apprised of my arrivnl from Bangkok. A ride of one hour and a half, 
first throngh a jungly swamp and subsequently amid delirious srenety 
along the right bank of the Siem Reap Rivor, which is hero of larger 
dimensions, brought mo to the town of that name, and capital of the 
province, administered by a governor subordinate to the Royal Cam- 
tnisidonor at Battambang. Tlio town consists of a few thousand people, 
and is n picturesque cuBeotiou of succc&dvo hamlet' of palm-leaf 
cottages built upon lofty piles in a shady grove, straggling for some 
miles along either bank of the river. There is an old-fa&hioned citadel 
with battlomented walls, bastions, and gate-towers, which contains the 
official buildings; but Uie governor prefers to reside in a private resi¬ 
dence on the opj>o*ite Imnk. A ««/«, the Suimo>< expression for a rest- 
house, and sulietitute fur tlio A Miami te tram, is litre placed at the 
disposal of strangers, but will not ns a rule lie occupied by anyone 
anxious to pash on to Angkor. A further rids of about SJ miles along 
an excellent path through beautiful jungle scenery, will Wing him to 
the outer terrace of the groat temple of Angkor Wat. I should add 
that all I ho ponies hire seem to W the property of tho Governor, and 
can only with difficulty bo procured by strangers, who must ordinarily 
put up with rude springlcss carts drawn by oxen. 

I can here embark upon no general description of the ruins of Angkor, 
a study which would befit an uruhmologioal hotter than a geographical 
society. I will content myself with remarking, after a vary carnfal 
study of all the remain*, which cover an area of some 20 miles square ; 
(1) u regards their ptsrjawe, that they were neither dedicated to snake 
worship, as imagined by Ferguson in his * History of Architecture;’ nor 
to Buddhism as supposed by Gamier, do Lagr£e, and Muuliot; nor to a 
mixture of the two, as i&fcrred by Vivien St. Martin; but to Brah¬ 
manism, pure and simple, upon which, at a later ilate, were grafted 
Buddhistic addition.*-, the statues of Buddha in many eases, after tlio 
introduction and triumph of that faith, replacing the images of tho 
Hindu dritic* in the niche* and shrines; (2) as regards their origin, 
that they were constructed by a race, known as tho Khmer*, who came, 
in all probability overland, from India, conquered the country, and 
acquired ita throne, but whoso traces, except in so far as they are merged 
in the modem Cambodians, have entirely disappeared; (3) as regards their 
ilate—a matter in which we have received invaluable assistance from the 
inscriptions that have been deciphered by French scholars—that they 
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were erected at different period* between 700 and 1100 a.d. ; (4,1 as 
regards their material, that *11 tho older buildings are constructed of two 
varietiesof stono—a liarxl, fine-gTainedaandateue, invariably employed for 
the sculptures, and a coarse porous red stone for the substructures; but 
that tho later buildings are made of woll-burned and durable bricks: 
(5) as regards their architectural features, merits, and stylo, that they 
constitute on the whole tho most remarkablo body of mins in the 
world, whether we regard the prodigious magnitude of tho ground plan, 
tho gmtidiose dimensions of the principal palaces and temples, or the 
artistic) beanty and delicacy of the hos-relicfs and sculptures; (6) as 
regards their present condition, that, with the exception of tho great 
tomplo of Angkor Wat, which U in its essential features comparatively 
well preserved, the buildings are fast tumbling to pieces, being buried 
in a deep jungle through which a path has often to Is? cut with a bill¬ 
hook in order to reach them, and whoae trees and creopers, insinuating 
themselves between tho stones, utc rapidly cansing them to fall into 
irretrievable ruin. 

1 may, however, opportunely add a word upon their geographical dis¬ 
tribution. The remains practically consist of seven main groups, situated 
at wide distances apart and separated by ohveure jungle paths. 1 hey ore 
(1) the ruins of tho hill of Pnom Krom and at Ath vea, on tho right bank 
of the Siam heap Riror, near the* lake. (2) Tho great temple of Angkor 
Wat, 3^- miles north-west of Sicm Reap, (3) Tho hill ol Baklieng, 
i mile north-wost of Angkor Wat. and the multitudinous ruins contained 
either inside or immediately outside tho vast enclosure of Angkor Tom, 
tho royal city, aituutod n little further in tho same? direction. (4) 1 ho 
groat lake and summer palnoo of llami Mobom, about 5 miles to the 
west. All these are on the right, or west bank of tho river. Then cm 
tho other or east bank are (6) tho gronp containing tho ruin* of Pnuwt 
Kao, Taprom, Kcdei.ond tho artificial lako of Sra Sang; (8) to the sunth 
of those, tho brick group of Bachum, Mal>on, and Prea-rup and; (7) 
considerably to tho south of these, und about 8 mile* almost duo east of 
Siom Reap, tho brick group of Lolci, Pro-ltu, and Bakang. It is ««ly 
by visiting all of these* remains that tho visitor can form a fair idea, not 
merely of tho scopo and rang© of tho Khmer architecture, but of tin* 
different features that marked its rise, culmination, and decline. 


(2) Sum Reap io Bakoxoe. 

Tho overland journey from Bangkok may bo made by o traveller 
starting from that base for Cambodia, but will hardly repay any one 
who has already visited tho ruins from Saigon. Neverth**lm» I 
append the stations and distances for tho help of such ss care to make 
tho journey. It Bhonlil bo premised that careful preparations must to 
No. III.—September, 1893.] ? 
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nuulc In advance, and every article of food, drink, and bedding procured 
beforehand. 

Tho porta of Siam traversed are very sparsely inhabited, and tiio 
people in the villages am terribly poor; consequently nothing cau 1» 
bought but an occasional fowl and a few eggs. Tim water is unreliable, 
and a filler is a tins qua non. Tho means of locomotion are ramshackle 
woodon carts or wagons drawn by oxen, which only make alx>nt 2 to 21 
m nwi in tho hour, and rarely more than u stage of 16 miles in tlie day. If 
fortunate, tho traveller will procure ponies for himself and servant; but 
these arc not invariably forthcoming, and even if they are, little beyond 
comfort is gained by their superior pace, since a halt has to be made to 
enable tho baggage to come up every night. Somo persons purchase 
their own oxen and ponies, take them right through, and soil thorn at 
tho end; hut it is preferable to travel, if possible, with the assistance of 
the local governors (set in motion by the kindly offices of the Siamese 
Government), who have it in their power to provide carts, oxen, and 
ponies ut each stage, or sometimes elephants. The latter, however, 
furnish a slow and tedious instrument of advance; nor is tho seat on 
n Siamese howdah particularly comfortable. At night the resting-plac® 
is a Mia or open rest-house. Some of these are in a state of utter decay, 
and tho traveller may require or prefer to sleep in the open air. Tho 
journey is an uninteresting one, inasmuch as threo days are spent inside 
the forest, where nothing at ull oan bo seen, and four day* in traversing 
an open plain covered with grass, which grows higher than tho head, 
and equally obscures the view. After twelve or thirteen days, tho 
duration being dependent on tho souson of tho year and tho state of tho 
tracks, a point is reached, either, if there is anflicicnt water, at Paknutn 
Kahin. or if not, then further eu at Pachim, whore a native host can 
t»> taken, and the descent mode by river to Bangkok, n distance from 
Pachim of 70 miles. The duration of the entire journey from Siam 
Roup will probably bo about fifteen days, and for its successful prosecu¬ 
tion are required a guide, who knows tho rente, and can speak Siamese, 
a decent cook, and considerable patience. These desiderata not being 
always forthcoming, the traveller who is -withont any two of them had 
better leave Angkor as he approached it, viz., liy water through Cochin 
Chino. 


Route from Sieji Reju* to Basokok. 

Stem Reap to Baopaok.lS miles; Pumentik, 14; Tnk-cho, 13; Fra 
Neat Fra, IS; Sampan, 14; Arranh Kao, 18; Amnh, 17; Wattana, 
14; Aiwinlo, 14 (or Srakao, 20); Dong Kbanh, 18 (or Patrang, 15); 
Knhin.lfi(or Kahin, 12); Paknam Kahin, 6; and thence by boot to 
Bangkok—or Chantakam, 20; Pachim, 12—total, IOC miles; and tlmnce 
l»y river to Bangkok, 70 miles. 
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After tho rending of thfl paper tho following disciwion ensued: 

Mr. Jons Tnnwsos : My exjiloreiitm of Catnbodk in 1806 is now railicr ancient 
history, my knowledge of this section of Eastern Asia is mainly confined to 
Si^™, fynhndis, and Lower Cochin China. At that time 1 examined the principal 
antiquities, and made a detailed surrey of Angkor MV at (properly Nakhim MM at), which 
enabled m« to produce a ground plan of the entire building.* 1 took a large number of 
photographs both at Anaknr MVat and Angkor Tliom or “ Intbapatapuri.” the capital 
of ancient Crinkulia. In this city distinct evidence is found of different periorls in 
building, sculpture, and inscriptions, some of which had been partly transkteil 
at the tim«, denoting a hlghsr antiquity than that aasigrw-l to them by Mr. Cuiacn. 
This view appear* to bo borne out by the Chinese annals. In too “ Tcen-hia-kwo-ie- 
ping-swo,” there la a note (date about HO ISC.) on Cambodia under the name 
Chink, a turn# by which the couutry is identified, snd tnsy he traced in subse¬ 
quent Chinese writings, where it is also noticed under the name* Funan Rod 
Kanpoji. The ruins are found as far north as Korat in Siam, fnrthcr south 
than Angkor Wat, ami extending over a wido area east and west. Many of 
tbi mins aw important, unit »ro linkotl together by ftuiift can/wuray» miwd well 
above the autumn flood levels, and were evidently intended and used by the 
ancients for extensive traffic from city to city. Adjoining the causeways onu finds 
great stona reservoirs which must hav8 been designed for uso during the <lry 
season, when water is scarce. Some of these reservoirehavc the »ame characteristic* 
in the mode of building as-Angkor MVat. The quarries from which the stone was 
obtained are 30 miles distant from Angkor MVat, and one can hanlly conceive of 
any means bv which they could have drawn the huge blocks owr hilly ground !<• 
the capital. 'The blocks'used in Imilding Angkor Wat are so closely fitted without 
cement that they must have been ground together, aa the lino of union is bandy 
to be seen. The stones in all cases wore first fitted together and afterwards sculp¬ 
tured in a most elaborate and artistic manner. One sew in Angkor MVat evidence 
proving how closely it was allied to the Ondunanlcal cult, evidence which I 
published at the time. For example, a nut area of tho walk of the temple 
behind its serrsns of pillar*, is devoted to sculptured llinstnitions of the incidents 
hi the poems, lbs “ Kamnyana * and the 14 MahabbanUa,’* well-known to Oriental 
scholars. MVbon in Cambodia, tho King of Stem sent a special euvoy w request 
me to phoLigraph the entire serial, a request with which I was unable to comply. 
At that timo tho kodak was tmknown, and one hiui to depend on the collodion 
wot process of photography. This entailed tho constant presence of eight 
or ten porters to transport the necessary apparatus. But the process had this 
advantage; as pkt* was taken it was at auce developed, so that one oould eoc 
and Judge of Its value- 1 would have shown you a senes of my piwtogi*ph» 
taken in 186G, hut it is now too ktc to detain you. My original ground-plan of 
Angkor MVnt may be seen in the adjoining room. 

Mr. Axuak Haven: It has struck me, and 1 don’t think this las hitherto been 
noticed by any one, that them are several points of resemblance between tho rums 
at Angluir and those ai Pagan in U pper Burma. Pagan was ft r some centuries the 
capita] of Burma, and was destroyed in 1284 by an anuy of Knbki Khan. There 
are resemblances not only in certain features of design, form, and decoration, but in 
the fineness of the work. It k difficult to insert a knifo in the joints of some of the 
brickwork at Pagan, just ns it appears from Mr. Thomunn’s account to ho difficult to 
do so in the case of soms of the stone-work at Augkce, and it is noteworthy that 
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msny of th« buildings at both places must date from the aama period. Some of 
these resemblances in stylo are apparent in Mr. Carson's photographs, and in tho 
hook which 1 am glad to hear be it going to publish, 1 hope he will notice, and 
attempt to account for them. From a hint which Mr. Fergnssou gives in hia 
descriptions of Pagan and Angkor, it may |«r!iapa be possible to find the link In 
the architecture of Kashmir, though Mr. Fergusaon, who had not himatlf teen 
either Pagan or Angkor, dons not appear to hare thought of connecting tho styles of 
the two places, which indeed have many points of dissimilarity is well as of 
resemblance. 

Mr. Yxiurrr : I am hero as the only European representative of tho Siamese 
legation, and did not intend to speak, bat I have much pleasure in thanking 
Mr. Cumin for the lecture be has given. The Siamese, I should like to Inform 
yon. sro very jwood indeed of being the owners of such mins as we have 
seen represented tonight, ami endeavour to pro nerve them intact. Until reoent 
yean, I believe, the very existence of these mine waa unknown to Euro {vans; 
we have with tu one of the Gret of those who photographed them. 1 believe 
that Krcocbtnen have also taken admirable pbutographt and brought bock good 
acoounte of those mine. I think we all might say how extremely obliged we 
nrr fur the admirable way and graphic manner in which Mr. Curtnn has told u* what 
he saw, and I only wish that m&Dy Englishmen would follow in his f<ed*upe, and 
that they may bring back not only the accounts of the ruins they saw hut a great 
interest in these raitern countries which can iio both tho east and west nothing 
hut good. 

TIis Fuesident: Mr. Curzoo has described his paper ss dull. Whatever else 
it was 1 do not think that any of you will have found H that. I myself, when I 
heard that he was going to addm. u», knew that the jnper would be extremely 
Instructive, but 1 also kurw that Mr. Curxon lietd very wren views tndned 
about the inexpediency of introducing anything that might at all detract from the 
strictly scicutifx diameter of our proceedings. However, tbo fact that he should 
have givra us not only a very informing but a very amusing address only proves 
that as be b strong be b also merciful, and 1 am convinced that you will all deairo 
that i giro him yonr most hearty thanks. 

The Hon. tinwns Cnaws: It is very true that I confessed a strong and scrupulous 
regard foe the scientific chars:ter of ntir proceeding* and our paters. Aa a matter of 
fact, the paper, as it will appear in the Journal, U scientific to the point of Intolembls 
dairies*, and it was roorcly the stimulus of this charming audience that tempted tue 
to soma of thorn craiorstiimi that have ruffled the scientific eoul of our president. 
Oca word only in answer to the observation* made as to the resemblance of these 
reins to tin* of a temple in Burma. I thank 51 r. Bryce for having mentioned 
this, a* 1 oonsidor it extremely worthy of atndy, and If he can supply me with 
photographs of them I shall ho obliged, as they well deserve examination lefore 
*m» forms conclusion* about the mins at Angkor. With regard to what Mr. 
Thomson has said, 1 ham only tn reply that tho transport of great blocks of stone 
by people at remote periods has to mo never been a matter of much aorprim. It 
merely requires a tank of sand, roller*, a pulley, rope, and the application of manual 
labour, fo transport and elevate a block of stun* ball the lire of this theatre. The 
people who erected three building* had an unlimited supply of manual labour, 
and four or five thousand men would accomplish as well, though not with the 
•wn* economy of labour, what is now done by a 20&-300 IIP. engine. As regards 
th* extent of the site. I ilal not mom to say that the whole of the mins were com¬ 
prised within a spec* of 20 miles, because I have Seen them at Kwin-htm In Annam 
that is over a stretch of country 400 miles brood. As any student of the quratku 
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would know, 1 was ipcaking of the ruin* of the capital, not confined to the main 
temple, but Inrlnding a group uf buildings as extendvo at London. Ai regards 
date, Mr. Thornton doubts my inferemeo, for it was nut uiurn than an inisretux. 
The earliest inscription dates from about 6G0 a.xx, and them aw several i me rip* 
tk,» of about 800 A.O. on the later building*, whose character Is not such as 
to lead one to believe that theru can 1* more than two hundred years between 
th*m and the main body of the earlier remains. In the day* when Mr. Thnra s n a 
was llicre not une inscription had been deciphered at all. I am obliged t» Mr. 
Varney for the kind pari he took In the discusslun, and I hope that under tbo care 
of tbo Government with which he la connected in this country, three rniiu may be 
preserved; but while these ruins are 90 well looked after tho Siamtse Gvvi-rri- 
lucut doe* not meet its responsibilities with regard to the others, and I should like 
Mr. Vcrney to write a despatch to that Gorarmuent, urging It to extend the same 
care to tho other ruins. 


Norm ox Mar or Fa*sen Ixoo-Ciuxa ssu Stott.—The map to [Hastrite the 
paper by the Hon. G. N. Cur/.im hiw boon reduced from the last edition of 
M. I’avio’s map. At the question of the bmiudara* it atill under discussion norm 
but those which havo previously been definitely settled are shown on the map, 
such for instance those lietween Cochin China and Cambodia, and Lbma and 
Tongking. Tho tomography differs considerably from t hat shown in the maps 
previously published. Tbit 1» especially shown oo the cast side of Mekong a» w»ll 
as in the course of that river itself. 'I'h* pvesont rtup also contains a largo amount 
of detail in districts previously left nearly blank. 
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THE ZOUTPANSBERG GOLDFIELDS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

REPUBLIC.* 

By FRED. JEPFE. 

Tut district of Zoutp&naberg embraces an area of about 25,000 square 
miles. It forma tho northern portion and about one-fifth of tho 
whole of thn Sonth African Republic. Of thin largo territory, exceeding 
the area of Holland and Belgium put together, tho proclaimed gold¬ 
fields cover about 3504 square milu*. 

The district is bounded on tho aoutli by tho OtiUnU River, on the 
east by the Portuguese puawMiionx, limited by the Leboinbo Range, on 
tho north by the Limpojso, on the north-west by tho Magalakwin or 
Nyl River, and a line from this river to Yrerlrorg, thence along tho 
mountain range to the Inkumpi or Zebaleli's River, and down this 
river to its junction with the Qlifanta. The district U divided into two 
portions, the Western or Highveld, and tho Eastern or Low Country; 
in tho Utter the principal goldfield* are found. Two great mountain 
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ranges, tho^Drakensbergo * from south to north, anil the Zoutpansborgo 
from west to north-east, intersect the district. The Higliveld is 
drained by the Zand and Ilout Hirers, the Low Country by the 
Olifants, tho Great, Middle and Klein Letahn and tho lorn bo with 
their numerous tributaries. The Levubo or I’afuri runs north-east and 
joins the Limpopo in 1st. 22 24' IS’ S. and long. 31 c 22' 3D* E.f Tho 
three LoUbas, united into one big riror, join tho Olifnnts in laL 24 1 8. 
and long. 31° 52* W E. 

The history of the first occupation of tho district by the Boers, in 
1848, under Hendrik Potgietor, who fought their way to tho north, is 
full of thrilling incidents worthy of an ample record by the future 
historian of the Republic. Surrounded and opposed by powerful native 
tribes, a handful of brave pioneers pushed on to the north and esta¬ 
blished a village on the southern slope of tho Zoutpansbcrge, named 
SckomnanadajL TIero the small community lived and flourished sur¬ 
rounded by hostile native tribes, liita Montanha,* a Portuguese priest, 
who visited the village in 1855, mentions tho number of dwellings 
us two hundred and seventy-eight, accommodating a population of 
one thousand eight huudred souls, of whom throo hundred were fit to 
bear arms. They livod principally from the proceeds of their hunting 
trips into tho interior, bartering ivory and skins lor guns, ammunition, 
groceries, and other necessaries of life, with the Portuguese traders 
from tho coast or with the inland morel tan ts at Pretoria. In the 
year 1854, Hermanns Potgietor, a brother of Htmdrik Potgietor, 
accompanied by bis wifo and children and some followers, wero 
surprised by the natives at Moonldrifl in Hakapjuiapoort. The whole 
party was killed after being cruelly mutilated. When the news of 
these atrocities reached the authorities a Command.? of Boers, con¬ 
sisting of five hundred man, under Piet Potgieter, Commissiouer of 
Zoutpanaborg, anil M. W. Pro tonne, of Potchefstroom, proceeded to Makn- 
punspoort to revongo the murder of their relatives. Tho natives did 
not wait for tho Boers, but fled into some large eaves in tho mountains; 
these were surrounded by tho Boon in tho hope that the natives would 
«xm be forced to surrender for want of food and water. But it appears 
that the natives knew of some outlets unknown to the Boers, by which 
theyjmanaged to supply themselves with water. They held out for 
some time, Irat when Potgietor was fatally wounded, and tho natives 


• t>r. Bi'hnunm «t* they ought not to bo called “ Drake risborjjo," but ,J I/^UUlo- 
bergo," u thru fnraatien U <juiUi different from tho Diaknasbor^o at 

Lydunber;, eondrfins of much older mctanmrjdiic roeJta. Dr. A. . [ )m 

Tnuimal Gobirt «le» *udL Atrlka, in phya-gteg. Ikzlcining,’ Mitth. <Lr kk. over Om 
ia IVfca. Bond sxvt. Xu. & 1883: pp. 377. 37A 

t Aoconling to observation of CapL A. Frviro d'Anlrado, j atc 

Portnonane Boundary Cummlaslon. 

t Jomnal B-G-S, VoL XXXII. 1862. p. 63. 
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openly defied the Boon, calling upon them to ocane and fetch them ont 
of the caves, the Boers determined to mako an eiul of the affair. All 
the approaches to tho cave* were filled up with large Ixmlderg, and 
blocked up with wood, which was set on fire. In this way the wholo 
clan, numbering some fifteen hundred souls, except a fow who 
managed to escape, were either starved to death or suffocated by 
the smoke. h'nmerons skeletons and heaps of bones and skulls may 
still be 6sen in the caves. But the terrible revenge taken by the Hoe re 
had little effect an the natives, who were conscious of their vast 
superiority in numbers. The strife between tho white man and the 
black was kept up fur years until, in 1805'. the Government resolved 
to ahandan Schnomansdaal for a time. The inhabitants removed their 
furniture and everything else that could be moved, uu<l retired to the 
southern portion of tbu district. But tho people living in the valleys of 
the north-eastern portion of the district, called Sjxdonken, remained on 
their farms. 

With tho oxooption of the trihea under the powerful Chief Magato 
and a few of hi* umlorchicfs, all the natives of tho district Lnvo 
submitted to tho supremacy of the Government, uud agreed to pay 
taxc*. These are under tho Chiefs Matala, Mulitzc, MnohlAhafir 
(successor to Marshal, Omni, Maposhlela, Malip, Mmunbul, Legnlie, 
U-Matiba, Mat ok, fiamageep, Zcgop, Mojajo, Taiwan, nod other {*tty 
chiefs of the Knobno-e* or Magwumlas. Tho territories assigned to 
these chiefs are called locutions.• The location of the chief Zobmlcla 
is situated partly in the Zoutpanshnrg and partly in the Water berg 
District, but has not been officially defined. 

Negotiations are still pending with regard to tlio territory claimed 
by .Magato, who occupies a stronghold in the Zontpausborge. considered 
almcat impregnable. Tho Republic bus been several times on the point 
of deciding the dispute with this pugnacious and impertinent chief 
by force of arms, but the wish to avoid bloodshed and arrange mutters 
in a peaceful manner has been predominant with tho authorities. 

Commandant lhetorms, who lately visited tho mysterious chief¬ 
tain esa Mnjnjo. who is supposed to have furnished Mr. Rider Haggard 
with tho subject for ‘She,’ describes her as a very old woman, with 
long, pointed, and crooked uuw, loug face, thin lips, closely-cropped hair, 
blue eyes, and almost white in colonr. In spite of her bodily infirmities, 
she wa» received with great respect by the tribe.f 

No proper census lias ever been taken of the natives in tho Transvaal. 


* Marked in dark atipplt- in the map 

t Tho old lady lame wit to be an inijiwaer. twin* put forward by tho wily 
as the original Mojaj*), wls> dteJ many Jr.n a^o. In thk way tho Ixulnrtas ooilirl « 
eonttlcrahlo rereuuo from crrduloua native*. who pay h hi rally for rain, ttui old 
chleftaistw hariug been a grout ram-mukrr w her time. 
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According to the hurt estimate, the approximate number of the native 
tribe* living within the limit* of tho district is 382,328. consisting of 
79,071 grown-up male*. 100,723 female*, auil 202,531 children. The 
two principal tribes are tho Bo*uU* or Makatis, ami the Magwamliu* or 
Knobnoses, tho latter about 75,000 strong. The tribe* Uving in tho 
Zontpansbcrg range are estimated by the 'ionium mwaiouarits at 
100,000 souls. 

The white population is put down by the last official centra* at IOCS, 
of whom 2732 am malt®, and 1930 females, the density of white 
population being 0'196 per square mile. 

Numerous travellers have visited tho district mostly on their way to 
tho interior; but large tract* of country cm the Eastern border aro un¬ 
explored and only known to the hunters, who visit this part of tho 
country during the winter season to hunt bnffuloes, giraffe*, rhinod-ru-t-s, 
and oven elephants, which are still femnd in these regions Rut owing 
to the tsetse fly and {>oi*ououa plants these hunting trip* have to lie 
done on foot or with donkeys 

Livingstone is the first traveller on record who visited the district, 
which he did in tho forties but be did not proceed further than M uka- 
panspoort, and Gasaiot* is the second who passed through the South- 
Western portion of tho district in 1851. on his way to the Limpopo. Rita 
Mont&uhst coming from luhambone, visited tho settlement at Zout- 
pausborg in 1855; Logegary, a French Missionary from Basnto Land, 
passed through tho Mambas* tml district on his way to Mapola in 1858; 
Morensky,} in search of the ruins of Zimbabwe, discovered by Mnuch in 
1871, explored the district in 1862; M&uch in 1868, on bis way to the 
interior, and Elton5 in 1870, in his trip from the Tati settlement to 
Dolagoa Bay, explored the southern bank of tho Limpopo, lu the same 
year Button explored tho region of tho present goldfields, and a year later 
discovered gold at Eerstoling, near Marabasstad. In 1872, Lrskino.H 
on hi* way from tho Gnu country to Lydonburg, travelled along the 
bank* of the Olifaut* Biver; Baines,? on hia return from the Malabelo 
country, crossed tho Limpopo in 1st. 22' 37' 4(f, ami passed through 
Makapatispoorten route to Pretoria in 1870; Cohen * " visited Marabo^stad 
in 1873; Kuhniann ft explored tho district a few years later, describing 
it* physical feature* in an exhaustive w#v never attempted by any other 


• Jonrnnl RGA/Yo! XXII. 1852. p. 1*1. 
t Journal R.O.&, Vol. XXXII. 1862, p. 63 
J KrnmenmKm au* tturn Mitainualubtn, A Slernnaky, 1888. 

$ Journal tt.G.8. Vol. XI.I1 1872. 

| Journal It-G.S, VoL XbV 1875, p. 45. 

5 • Thi> Goldfield* at Scroll* Airing By T. Bairn*, Lcmlnn. 1677. 

•• • Sent* Jahrbuoli fur Miru raloaio,’ Ota. 1873. 

ft • Dm Tnuunud Uehlot do* *WL Afnka, 1 MitUmlnoj’n •Urk.L yogr- Gu ** tr ' rn - 
Band ml, 1883. 
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explorer; Radd&lr,* who died at Yxarbcrg in 1890, explored the southern 
portion of the district in 1885; and last, not least, tho Brothers P. and 
H. Bcrthoud,t during their long residence in the Spelonlcen, explored 
tho district in all directions, and published the first sketch maos of the 
district. 

Of all those Lugcgarr, who travelled through the country in 1858 
in search of thieves, who had stolon a largo mui of money and six 
horns from him, was tho first who discovered gold in the northern 
part <>r the Transvaal. In a private letter addressed to tho Government 
Secretary of tho Ilopublic, written at Secheli’t in October 1858, bo 
reports the existence of two goldmines in tho Transvaal, and states that 
hr* is in possession of twelve samples of <{uartc containing gold. Ho does 
not name the locality where ho found them, but as bo travelled through 
Sekukuni's country and the Marnbawtad region to Mapela* Kraal, it 
must tio assumed that ho fouud tho gold along this route. He wrote • 
“ T,m nu »y beli0T0 if Kuglish knew of this, nothing would stop 
them in their march h. the Transvaal," and he continues, - wherever 
there i* gold there is nothing but murders, and I will uothavo tho blood 
of any man cm my head." But the government of the time, for political 
reasons, and actuated by the fear of seeing tho country overran by all 
sort* and conditions of men, had no intention of mkking use of thn 
discovery. In 185-1, traces of gold had been discovered on tbo 
Jokrakei Giver by a mat. returned from Australia; bnt a notice had 
boon published that making known the discovery of gold would be 
punished with a fine of £500. 

In 1888,Mauri* discovered grid on the uorthora bank of tho Olifont* 
Rtver, and marked the spot in his map. publishod by Petormann in 1870 
ns a probable goM field. A year later the intrepid explorer Edward 
Button, travelling through the Zcmtpansberg district, discovered gold 
in tho hills on tho Klcim Letaha. whirir ho named Sutherland Hilio, and 
preceding southward, ho discovered auriferous reefs In a double chain 
of hills, usmed by him the Murchison Bunge. As Button was tho first 
discoverer of gold in the Murchison and A7W» LcUba regions, it will 
not lx- uninteresting to oandtmse here a portion of his report to Dr. 
Sutherland, in Natal, written from Lydonbnrg in 1870, placed at our 
disposal. 

“In 1869. at tho kraal of the Kafir chiof Sehulaau } I found his 
people busy forging picks, etc., from ore of good quality, which is 
mined in the vicinity of his kraals. About 12 miles to the south-east 
we came to a group or hills formed of metamorphosed schists. The 
strike of tho rocks is the same os the direction of the range* of 


• ' Das KafftTnlaod d*» untem* Olifant.' Peter w. ifilL 1880 

• I* 1 d,i,W, 188 ** «• 1883. Xo. 10. 

• lueullcsl with .SiiiTulaaa an our map. 
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bill*, viz.: west-south-west to east-uorth-cast, true bearing, allowing 
26° for variation. Thu strata are almost vortical; the dip, which is to the 
east, heing hardly perceptible. The metamorphosed rooka in this group 
consist principally of chloritio and talcose slates, with numerous veins 
of quartz running through them, some of which are highly ferruginous. 
Intrusions of igneous rocks are also of frequent occurrence. 

** Wo «petit a few hours prospecting in ono gully, found gold, but 
could not stay to make further exploiadou* in this |»art of the country, 
the season living far advanced, and we also being short of provisions. 

“ Travelling thuuco south-east wo found the gold-bearing belt to 
be flanked by gneiss, granite, and tiuppoan tucks. The River I iihaan 
(Klein Lctaba) appears to cut through tho above-mentioned belt, 

•* Two days further on, after crossing thu Hiver Tahi (Great Lctaha), 
we came to an enormous vain of quartz loO foot wide, well cased in 
to!coso slate, and towering some hundreds of foot abovo the plain. It 
forms a portion of another extensive chain of hills, and wo named it 
Mountain Koef.* Travelling some miles over and across tho strike of 
tho beds of slate, wo came upon porpliyritio granite, with occasional 
narrow bonds of chloritio slates, containing quartz veins and dykes of 
trap. Thence to the Palaboro and Maahimala Hills, there is little 
vnriatiou in tho rucks, the formation being essentially primitive. Tho 
PaLvbora country is rich in copper, and probably silver, tin, and other 
metals will be found thero. Travelling several days through the 
Maahimala Hills, and crossing tho Kiver Selati, we emerged on the 
western side, thence to the Biver Makutzi, passing over extensive 
bods of talo schist, interstratilied with hands of steatite, and occasional 
sorpeuiino intrusions of igneous rocks. From tho Makutzi to tho 
Quathlamlia gneiss and granite are tho prevailing rocks. 1 returned to 
Lydenburg on October 8th, 1869. 

“In June. 1870, I again left Lydeuburg accompanied by a miner 
of twenty-five years’ experience in Now Zealand and Australia. 

“ At the point wo crossed Olifants River, which is stoat 1<X) yards 
wide, wo found fine gold in tho crevicea of tho river-bod rock, al»o 
discover•'d on old wurkiug iu a hill of chloritio slate, on the cast bonk, 
which from thn stains aronnd the shaft wo ooncluded liad been worked 
far copper. After crossing tho Olifants we followed along its banks to 
the River Makutzi, passing some remarkable granite kopjes. Thence 
across extensive buds of what appear to bo tho oldest series of the 
metamurphie rocks, containing thick bauds of quartzite, with some of 
the largest plates of talo 1 have seen iu the country. AN e discovered 
no traces of gold here. Three days after crossing the River Selnti, 
we came upon thu auriferous chain of hills containing tho Mountain 
Reef. 


This hill emit be tho Wltkop, or Witkoppiw—F. J. 
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‘ ()ur anticipations regarding tho extent and importance of this 
mineral belt were fully realised by suleequent exploration. 

" My attention haring been directed to this part of the country 
through reading an address delivered by Sir B. Murchison to the 
Geographical Society, in which ho expressed on opinion that tho 
Limpopo country would prove to bo auriferous, wo concluded to n. nH , 
tliis chain of hills tlio Mnivliisuii llmgu, 

“It consists of a double rang© of hills, trending in tho same 
direction as the metamorphosed recks of which they are composed. 

'* 1,10 6tnkl ' nmI ^p of tho rocks is the same os the Sutherland 
Mills; tho two lxdts being parallel, but separated by many miles of 
granitic rocks. The Murchison Hang© cover* a considerable extent 
of country. Wo travolJod u|xm the veld passing Memntain Roof, and 
arriving at the Tald Volley, found that tho slates, with tho oxooptiun 
of u few isolated hills, had disappeared apparently; probably removed 
by tho oro&ire action of tho ancient rivcr-counse. Tho denuded rock 
is gneiss; bat across tho river [the rango again assumes the appear¬ 
ance of a chain of hills. I left tho gold formation hero:’ 

Mr. Button, by adopting another rout* discovered tho Eeretoling Keof 
mar Murabasstsd, in August 1871 . This discovery caused i*resident 
Burgers, who was then at the luad of tho Government, to appoint tho 
fust gold commissioner. Claims we© pegged, and .ho first gold law 
(Ao. 1, 1871 *) was promulgated. 

For some reason or other mining operations at Eoreeling were not 
crowned with success. Powerful machinery was obtained from Enron© 
and erected at great cost, but tho water was found insufficient for tho 
requirements of the battery. No satisfactory results were obtained • 
then the war broke out. in which the machinery was destroyed by the 
1 , • lu,vo «**«* b«tt resumed by tho Balkis Company 

„. In S ** laml * r l387 ' * W<Kik of Government farms comprising 
H-..320 acres was proclaimed and sot upon under the name of tho 
Deltcrijm (Woodhnshbsrg Diggings), and in the course 
of tho same year tho private farm. FrUchgewaagd, Ilurtoboestfonteio, 
Mynhardtskroul, southern portion of Znndrirwr (in which Manbaastad 
is situated), W T au<rval, Roodepoort en Deolkraal (ou which Smitsdorp 
is established), and a strip of government ground adjoining Koodopoort. 
were proclaimed as the Marabawtad Goldfields. To thc« was added a 
portion of tin- private form Cyforkuil, and later on tho so-called SelaU 
Goldfield* extending south to the OlifunU River, cast to tho junction 
, JJ . 6 * la, ‘ W,Ui * ko OUfanU and tho junction of tho Groat 
and Klcrn Letabas. The last-mention©,? fields include the Murchison 


• The Bret mining riti. S> 5, 186* referred ©nlr to minim- rJ u~. 

" ~ - p ~‘"“ **“• ^ 
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Range- By the Inst proclamation of Ootobor 18th. 1892, the pro- 
claimed territory has lieen extended to the north, beyond the Klein 
L«Ula». as far as Koliangn.* Thin torn ton- comprises six distinct 
goldfields knourn by tho namo of Smitsdorp, Ilontboeohborg, Tliabino 
< between the Thabino and the Letai tolo Ttivers, both tributaries of tho 
Groat Letaba), Sclati, MoIotoUi. and Klein LetaW. Officially the*.- 
fields am now recognised under tho immo of the Zontjxuudxrt) Delrr nkt 
The seat of the Gold Commissioner. formerly residing at Leydsdorp, hue 
N-en removed to Pieteraburg, but subordinate officials for tho issue of 
licenses and other departmental work sro placed at Leydsdurp, Ilaom-rU- 
Imrg, »ml at Birthday Comp, north of tho Klein Lotah*. 

Smitsdorp, formerly tho centre of a flourishing mining centre, is now 
almost deserted, sfter the removal of the Gold Commissioner to Pieters- 
b«rg. tho chief town „f the district. I»r. Mathew*, who lately passed 
through the Tillage, met only three persons, the hotelkeeper, telegraph 
V tn ‘ TQ ' lcr - J Pidcrtburtf is also tho seat of tho Landdnwt 
of the district, whoso offioo is combined with that of Gold Com¬ 
missioner. It lies on the hanks of the Sterkloop, a tributary of the 
dand River, about 12 miles north of Smitsdorp, and was formerly 
called Ijissla ly the owner of tho farm, who was of Swedish descent. 

1 has three chnmhee, two l*nks, decent public buildings, eight stores, 
about three hundred dwellings with about wren hundred inhsbitanta. 
It lx«ts also of a newspaper, called tho Zmtpmdmy Kerinr, which was 
the .nest uortheru paper published in South Africa until tho BM*ia 
UerM was started at Fort Salisbnrr. 

WttlMn,mt of *• ***** and formerly the 
H UnilaroBt * Haenertsburg. about 30 miles cast of Piotereburg, 

Houtboscbiloqi, .bout 12 miles north of Haenertshnrg, and Leydsdo™ 
alxmt 50 rnfles east of Hoonort-burg, all consist of a few honL Jy 

V ° f 00m *6 atwl ^ or watUe and daub 

New Agatha dose to Mamatols's kraal on Mafefere*. mountain,complete, 
the list «f ullages. It consists of a (mat and telegraph office, and a 
canteen. The old village of this name was bud ont rm tho northern 
Ixmk of the Thalnne, but fonml too unhealthy. 

All these places, exceptiHouiboschdorp, are connected by telegraph, 

t TUc Allowing prints fans* Imn Istoly baen proclaimed • pot.!*, n . 
sntb tiio celebrated Bwia Itocf. Toot , 1 ^ xuuaoi ■ I ot «am. Bnrgendnrp. 

» Bmtteinrp, mjw tho'/.Vrmc. is bow wski-nioe op. sn.l t* *11 _ , , 

•Itteaoa of tbs humlrela of alltmal damn now brio- n„ u rnzu ^ 

Krisnligewsagd. s l*®” oa knw Waterfall and 
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Mid » telephone has lately been established between Agatha. Burgersdorp 
anil Leydadorp. The Birthday and Ellcrtoa mines will also soon lio 
connected with the general system. 

The whole territory defined in the proclamation 9 consists of Govern¬ 
ment lands, except the private farms near Marabnsstad and elsewhere, 
mentioned before. The remaining portion of the district, to the oast of 
the proclaimed gulilfielda «* far as the Le bo in bo, and to tho north us far 
as thn Limpopo, except, perhaps, a hundred private farms between 
Yrerberg and tin: Zoutpansbcrg range, is also government grotinil *till 
nnprool»iine<l n* a goldfield, but the government have granted pru- 
*|»octing concession*, extending over two years, within tho limits of this 
territory. Each concession comprises an area of alxmt 200 square 
miles. Eight of those nffleesiions have liccn amalgamated under tho 
name of tho Singwedsi I’resjiectjng and Exploration Company. 

It will bo observed in tbo rn«p that the lino of the proclaimed gold¬ 
field passes through a portion of tho locations granted to the Knolintwes 
and the chief Taluan, which, liko all otlior locations, are precluded from 
the operation of tho gold law. Before tho above-mentioned locations 
were beaconed oflf, a number of prospecting claims were pegged within 
tlieir limits, and tho owners of theso claims aro said to object to the 
ground lieing given to the natives. But tho native chiefs, to whom the 
locations were allotted, have granted to certain parties prospecting and 
mining privileges on reefs that may lio discovered within the limits of 
their locations. 

In tho year 1888-89, tho time of the great boom, a rush took place 
to tho Murchison Ranger. Hundreds of claims wem pegged along tho 
gold-holt extending from Leydadorp to Witkop, a distance of more than 
40 miles. Tho correspondent of a local paper, who visitod the locality 
in 1889, descril»od tho working of about one hundred and twenty 
companies holding claims along tho ran go as shown in Lovoday’s mnps. 
Of these forty-four were still at work in Juno 1892. Mr. Sawyer t 
in his pamphlet gives tho names of forty-five olaim-holders that were 
working towards tho end of 1891. Tho reason for this is not tho 
absence of gold, but tho groat natural draw)racks, such ns scarcity of 
water, great distanoo from tlio aca-coost, and consequent high cost of 
transport and provisions, tho hot climate and risk of fever during tho 
summer season. 

But in spite of all those disadvantages, and tho greater attraction and 
facilities of mining at tho Rand, tho Zoutpansborg fields are gradually 
and steadily gaining public attention. Old abandoned claims are lining 
taken up and worked with greater energy, particularly since the great 


* Marked in jrrllcrw colon? in tin, map. 

t A. K. Sawyer, • Geological and General Guide to tho MnrchUon Hinge.' London, 
J. Heywood, Islet. 
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racccss that attended a mine on the Klein Lot aba, and the sensation 
caused by tho discovery of a rich antimony roof.* * * § Tho Klein Lctaba 
region offers exceptional advantages and facilities owing to its abundanco 
of watar and comparatively oasy accessibility. Tho river runs through 
the auriferous region, and lias, even in tho dryeat season, a sufficient 
supply of water to work tho stamps. There is abundance of fuel, as 
the neighbouring country, in fact the whole of tho low country, i* 
thickly wooded, supplying firewood and any quantity of timber suitable 
for ruining and building purposes. Mr. Sawyer, in bis guide mentioned 
alxivc, enumerates about twenty different kinds or woods, but the 
local names he give* am mostly incorrect.t A good number of other 
kinds, not mentioned by Mr. Sawyer, may bo found in a list published 
by the writer { in 1870. 

There is an abundant supply of labour, as the Zoutponaborg district 
i* the most densely peopled of all tho districts of tho Transvaal, 
it* native# forming 59 per cent, of the total population of the country. 
The natives are respectful and olwliont t* the whites, supplying 
them with milk, butter, egg*, fowls, etc., on reasonable terms. Wages 
range from fifteen to twenty-five shilling* per month, and the demand 
is small com(*ared with the supply. The Rev. P. lkrthoud divides tho 
natives into two distinct races: the Basntoa or llavendas, speaking 
the Seen to language, and the Magwarnbaa speaking the Siguombu 
dialect. The latter fled from tho cast to escape the tyranny of the 
Amatonga chiefs living on tho sea-coast. Ho calls the Hsgwamhos a 
proud, nnruly raoe like the Zulus, but very desirous of being taught. 
They wear a ginlle made of skins with tails of wild animsls attached, 
are very fund of feather* and ornaments: their war arms are ahiolds of 
akin* and assegais; human life has no valuo in their eyes. The 
Basutoa are a gentle pastoral race, ninch more amiable than the 
Mugwambas, but leas eager to be educated.? 

With regard to water-supply tho Murchisou Range is at great 
disadvantage compared to tho Lctnha region. The Melsti is not a 
perennial stream, supplying water daring the winter season in pools 
only, and tho Belati River can only be reached by crossing the Spitzkap 
range. Boring and well-sinking lias been resorted to. Mr. Sawyer says 


* Amaya twin of *mujil«s showing mi risible jw/d gain 5 o*. 8 dwL 18 gr. mil oilier 
«*»ipl*a with ristHt pit, 18 ox. Ill dwL 12 gr. per ton. The antimony contained In tho 
cooauti of mlpUidt* awl oxido of antimony. Tho tonnrr la perfectly pore, and 
contain* 71 *40 p«r crut wilh 28-60 per <nmt mlphnr, tht> Ultor 93 60 per cent, of axido 
with 0-10 per cent aUicntea. 

t Tlie carrot t norm* arc Warhtoenbictjc. Wlldo T»nun>, Wnlirlockrobnnt, Boekra- 
hoot Hvortliaat, WUilc Vjjr. Knmnrtaat. Roollnaeh, Ktioppieadoorn, eta. 

p “ NVtra on Kino of the Phyai-wl and Geological Ftnltun* of thr Tranitu! " |ty 
Fred Jcppe. Journal B.9JL. Vot XLV11.. 1877 

§ Lm Bpsiemnken, • L’Afriqtie Eiplocee at Cinlun, Geneve,’ Fcrrier, 1881, p. 163. 
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that at tho La Franco mine* water waa obtained at a depth of ISO feet, 
and at tho Renown, three miles north-east of Lej’dsJorp, sufficient 
water for thirty Kaffirs and tome cattle was obtainable all tho year 
round from some springs dose by. But, ho says, at mint of tho camps 
water lias to be fetched from tho Solati.* He speaks of tho Roviwator 
(correctly Rixiiwater) as a oluit containing water l*)th in summer aud 
winter, possibly the npper portion of the Mdutic. L»veday*a map 
shows a stream in tho samo position with tho name Dware River, bnt 
shows it os running west into tlio Thabino. It i* said that there are 
no engineering difficulties in tho couslrnction of a canal from tho 
junction of the Lotsitelo with tho Great Letaba to the Murchison 
Range. 

Mr. Holder, a mining engineer resident on the fields, says that tho 
Great Letaba is a stream of 24,000 cabio feet in tho winter season, aud 
nt some places there is a great fall. The average fall per mile over 
00 miles of tho Great lx'taba is 21 foot, bnt for a fow miles there 
is a fall of 00 feet por mile. The Solati River is useless for motive 
power. 

Mr. Haider mentions that tho Mnrchison Belt lu»s been found by 
numerous hunters in Portuguoso territory in the neighbourhood of Frulta 
f Fiaea is shown in the Portuguese maps on tho left hank of tho Lim¬ 
popo, in lat. 23*). 

The completion of tho Solati Railway from Komnti Poort to 
Leydsdorp will, no doubt, give a great impetus to tho mining industry. 
This line, which was commenced some months ago and is pushed on 
with great energy by the Belgian engineers, will place tho Zoutpnns- 
lterg fields in direct communication with Dellgoa Bay, a distance from 
Leydadorp of 254 miles by raiL The lino brandies off from the first 
Transvaal station on (ho Portuguese border at Komnti Poort, crosses 
tho Limpopo River close to this station, and following tho watershed 
lajtween the Limpopo and Olifants Rivers crosses the latter near tho 
junction of tho Selati, and skirting the son them bank of this river 
uppruicbes Leydsdorp from the south. This is tho lino as originally 
contemplated and surveyed. Bnt as all the mines are situated between 
tho two ranges, tho Murchison aud tho Spitxkop, it has been resolved 
on the proposal of the State mining-engineer, Mr. Klimke. to bring tho 
line nearer to tho mine* by crossing tho Olifants River a littlo below tho 
junction of the Solati, and by passing near tho old mines of Palabora 
to bring tho lino between tho two ranges to a point near Leydsdorp 
that is easy of access for future extension to the north and wesLf 

Tho observations on the geological features of tho Mnrchison 


• A. R. Sawyer. * Geologies] ami Clcneral (initio to tho Mnrehieoa Range.* Uwlon. 
ISM: pp. t»,G9 

t Thu lino may bo trtemlrd to the Urm of Toot*. 

No. III.— Seiteiibeb, 1893.j 
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Range quite oonfirm those rnado by Mr. Button in I860. 31 r. Alford * 
soys:— 

“ The Murr.hi.NWi mils are form Oil of the eroded remains of quartcwic- 
clay shales, schists and mudstones, resting nj»on the granites and 
plentifully intercalated with quartz. Imbedded in them are masses of 
boulders of quartxlto, tho broken remains of what were probably onoo 
interstralifiotl boils of that rock—tho whole formation being very ranch 
broken and difllmuitotl by frequnnt and large irropUuna of tnppeon 
rooks. Gold oooure in tho quartzite mosses, in the iuteicalatod quarts 
veins, and in many of the surface deposits with which tho granite is 
covered. Theee deposits are often exceedingly rich, and many would 
pay well if worked out by a low industrious men with a very «n<»ll 
expenditure of capital. In three rocks tho gold docs not appear to 
enter into tho composition of the rock, a* in the esse of an ordinary 
mineralised quartz, but occurs in nuggoty impregnations distinctly 
visible to the eye, and thus giving to the observer on idea of groat 
richness which is sometimes not borne out on assay. The dip of tho 
strata, where it is oaccrtainahlo, is to the south, the rocks having been 
upheaved from tho north. From tho position of tho drift beds I also 
judge that the general direction of tho denudation has boon from tho 
north and north-west," 

Mr. Sawyer | goes more into detail. Me says:— 

•• Tho Murchison Range, or Sclatio field, ‘is tho southern of three 
gold-bearing Wit*, running almost parallel in a nouth-wust to north- 
cost direction. Tho northern belt comprises the Klein LetoU goldfield. 
An intermediate small belt occurs north of tho 3Iolntotsi River. Tho 
gold-luring zone of the Murchison Range avorages 6 miles in width 
and about 50 mile* in length, from the Sclatio gold mine to Witkopje. 
The Murchison Range consists of various crystalline and metamorphosed 
rocks of great ago, including talc schist, chlorite schist, clay slate, clay 
(skitnetimes remarkably soft), taloose sandstone, fine-grained laminated 
samlstunc, hornblende schist, tranulito adust, taloose schist, pink and 
green quartzites, calcareous sandstone, talooso limestone, grit, qunm- 
schist, and various others. . . . 

•• Numerous deposit* of calcito and dolumitr. were found in tho long 
tunnel at Shotover amongst the chlorite schists. Largo quantities slw. 
occurred in tho reefs there. Peculiar largo nodules of fine-grained 
sandstorm mired with chlorite, which guvo it a spotted appearance, 
were also found embedded within chlorite schists in that tunneL They 
were unclosed in dark green ohloritu, which was about 3 or -1 inches 

• - Note* <* sa Eap-ditton to ZoBtjausWrg." by C. V. Alford, miwnUrtmmi 
UiNiny uad Ji/tuif. St* also ’Geological Pealarrt of tbs TnuMrual • 

by tbo maav oathur. (Vrtobsr. IKK). London, Kdvrani titan ford, 1891. 

t A. B. Sawyer, s. aaw ., fas., ‘Geological sad General Golds to the Murcbuou 
liaajc-.’ J. lloywrod, London, 1;V2. 
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thick. One was lenticular, 32 inches in depth and 13 inohea think in 
the middle. The other was 4 feet in depth and 3 feet in width. It 
was in other respectB similar, except that part of the sandstone had 
been altered to qnortzite. The chlorite schists contain much oxide of 
iron, and consequently hare a spotted appearance. 

“The quartzites of which Spitxkop is composed are of various hues 
and texture. Some are foliated, others schistose; some are massive, 
without showing any lamination. The former are mostly green, the 
latter brown and black, with white quartz veins running through 
their mass. 

* The quartzites forming port of the Lion Kopje ut La Franco are 
similar in many respects, but some strata are quite sea-green «nd others 
rosy-red. 

“These rocks have been tilted up at angles of from CO’ to 9o°. 
Their strike is parallel to the range, and is remarkably regular for ita 
length, though these rocks are foldotl and contorted in place* The 
range is hounded to the north and to the south by granite, aud to some 
extent l>\ gneiss. I ho felspar is usually white, and occurs frequently in 
largo well-defined crystals, resembling those of the I anti's End. The 
mica also occurs frequently in largo flakes; fin.-graiu*d granite and 
pegmatite also occur. Granite also shows itself within the Lilt in 
various places, at a spot 3 miles north of Loydatlorp, to the south of 
the Daisy Claims, and a few miles west of the old Spitxkop store on the 
abandoned Horseshoe Claims. Granite and gneiss intervene between 
the three belts.” 

Mr. Sawyer doc« not see how the gold Geld can be generally pro- 
spooled by individuals. This, in his opinion, can only be dune by large 
companies. Whilst individuals can only obtain results near the surface, 
which are often misleading, rich companies can afford to prospect on a 
large scale, and at fair depths, and this is the only satisfactory mode of 
doing so. The long grass makes surface pro*|.octing almost impossible 
in summer, as rooks are hidden by it. Deposit# of alluvial gold have 
hitherto been found in two or three places ouly, near the Ixrandary 
of the farm Tours in the Drackciisberg Kongo, and on the farm’s 
Fria. hgcwaagd and Ilartebeesitfonlein iu the Smitadorp goldfields. 

Mr. Bmecke, who lias e|«nt some time in the development of tho 
Oravclotto Beef, says that iu the fnture of the low country development 
and working of tho gold-bearing vein*, it will bo tho scientific miner 
who will obtain the best results, for he will bo able to select the 
chutes of rich and payable ore, leaving the very low grade ore as pillars, 
and so reducing tho ccat of mining, timbering, and treatment, while 
increasing the return of moUl per ton. 

Mr. Braeckt* has rank two shafts in tho valley between the 
Murchison Range proper and the Spitxkop Mountain! These shafts 
are 500 feet apart, and in each case and at tho same level, vix, about 
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SO feet into (ha bed rook, which consists of talcoee and chloritio slates 
cut by dykes of porpbyritio diorito, he obtained water in abundance. 

Speaking of thoKlt in Letaba fields, Mr. Ilaldcr says: u The formation 
of tho Sutherland Range is somewhat conformable with tho Murchison 
Range, with the exception that the gold-bearing strata or slato belia 
are more broken by masses of intrusive dykes, and sometimes make 
prospecting rather difficult. In the Sutherland Hills the formation 
is beautifully stratified, giving distinct appearances of its strike. Some 
good properties iiave lately (won discovered in tho hills themselves. It 
may be safely stated that tho slato belt or auriferous strata commences 
in tho Drakensberg, somo 20 miles west of tho Ellorton mine." * 

Tho Birthday Roof forms tho centre of a largo nurnbor of claims 
lwlonging to different small companies. Most of these have lately 
amalgamated into the Letaba Gold Mining Company. 

Tho output of gold in the Zotttphnabcrg mince shows that mining 
is still iluno on a small so&lo compared to tho brilliant results of the 
Rand and tho steadily-increasing output of tho Konp goblflolda. In 
1890 tho total output was 9480 os. 12 dwta., and in 1892 1*1,107 or, 
18 dwte. The following tablo compiled from the official returns, pub- 
Liahod by tho Mining Department, gives tho results of the different 
Zoutpansberg goldfields during tho year 1892 :— 
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Tho output for the entire Transvaal is given by the Chamber of 
Mines f as 1,325,394 ox. for tho year 1892, comprised as follows:— 

o». <!««■ 

U’itwateT'NiU .1,210,868 10 

Rasp guhllleUa . .. 03,125 3 

l.jrdnnWj;. 24,01*2 2 

Carried Forward .. .. 1,298,08* 1 


• A itflinmM to the map will show that, according to Mr. Klhnfce, the territory 
hetwruui the DnJcraabrrg amt the KlUrton nuns U a ffuciae formation without any 
indiration of metallic Trim. 

t Pourth Annual Report by tho Chamber of Mine*, Johannesburg-, for the year 1392. 
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Rrnujftil Forward „ .. i,»99.080 i 

?-udipiuui)«!fg. ie.107 IS* 

Klrriudurp and PotchcDtroom .. .. S.!XJ7 17 

Maltuanie •• . .. ,, 2,000 J0 

Viybald . SI iu 


.I.S 2 S .:»4 ft 


ValiiB .. „ £4,638.ft80. 

ILsidt* gold the district i» rich in other ores, eaoli ns iron and 
copiwr, also lead, and probably silver uml tin. The two former metals 
aro worked by the natives in a ernde, primitive fashion. The furnace* 
in which the ores are smelted are made of clay a few feet above the 
ground, of square or circular shape, with a alot on one side. Through 
this aperture an earthenware pipe is inserted, attached to hollows 
made of akin*, by which tho blast is applied to die furnace. Out of the 
iron aak-gais, hatchets, and other wenjtonn, and hoes for tilling tho land 
am made. The copper is worked into Angles and other omamenU 
worn ronrnl thu neck, wrinti, and unklea. 

In the PalniHirm district extensive old workings aru round in the 
T mlmlnln or Ltde Mountains, with deep shafts surrounded by piles of 
'/* f,ri * ani1 sla S* Tllc workings must bo very old, as big tree* are grow- 
mg m some of the holes. A recent traveller thus descrilxa the old 
workings:— 

, “ Abo J c . the r™*ilmg flatness of the land rise weird, uncanny, 
looking kopjes of granite and syenite, of grey and red and green* 
sometimes alone, sometimes in groups of threoand more, dad with thick 

, about the taw, and flaunting huge weathered masse* of .trougely- 
aliaped rncka on high. ° J 

" A guile rise of 200 or 300 foot kings one to a small intcr- 
montamc creek, immediately abovo which one sees the first of tho 
much-talked-of workings. From here, right np to tho neck, ami then 
along the greater axis of the hill, north and south, over the creat and 
all down tho eastern side. here, there, and everywhere are holes and 
cuttings, shafts and tunnel*, of all sizes and shapes. Tho hills are well 
mineralised, nod iu moro than one zone, so that no attempt to find ore 
on the part of tho workers hus liocu altogether unfruitful. No 
systematic plan has been followed, and although a rough attempt has 
boen mode to follow the main outcrop on tho crest of the bills, tho chief 
idea hus evidently ken to got ores wherever there was tho slightest 
opportunity offering. ° 

“There are dozens and dozens of holes, mere circular pans, a foot 
or two deep and a yard or two in diameter; there are shafts twenty 


• O I which tbs Birthday •hared 13^118 oz 5 dwt*. 
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feet deep; cuttings of several score of yards in length, and 25 to 30 
feet in depth; there are tunnels—not many it is true, but one or 
two of small dimensions and doubtful utility—and there are piles 
of dtbrU wherever one turns. Thousands upon thousands of tons of 
ore have been removed ; hundreds of hands, in the aggregate, must, at 
some time or other, have been scraping and digging and hammering 
away at countless j oints upon the hill of Lole. 

“The gangtie of the ares appears to be of rales par and a silico- 
calcareous rock; it is very white and compact, und glistens and glooms 
in Uio bright sunshine like purest crystal. Tho ares are many, and, at 
the present time, have uot lieou fully determined, so that caution 
prevents <mo from stating definitely what they are. Magnetic iron ore 
is in groat quantity; maugancoe is to be found; ccpiier sulphides, 
carbonates and silicates occur in small n«ti and thin veins; a little 
copper oxide (cuprite) hits boon found, and pretty upccimons of a cojipor 
or uranium mien are to l>o obtained in many places. Other minerals 
may bo ascertained when careful analyses have been made.” 

A short time ago some sensation was caused by tho discovery of 
mercury on the farm Doornfrmtein, near Pienaars Jiok. 'Ite metal u 
said to occur in its native state in vast beds of ore covering over a 
square mile of ground. The dip of the taxis is at an angle of about 
4f>°« Tho theory, us set forth by a writer in u local paper who visited 
tho spot, is, that this porous honeycomb rock has been thus largely 
impregnated with quicksilver by volatilisation from beds just beneath 
the immediate surface, the sandy ore acting as a condenser. A syndicate 
bus boon formed to open up the property. The ore was, it is seid, 
discovered an this and the neighbouring farm Schnnpplaats by Mauch 
in J8G7, in one of his journeys to tho north. 

Professor Cohen in his exploration of Marabasstnd in 1872. mentions 
the discovery of a small vein of pure silver. 

Humours of the discovery of diamonds in diifereat parts of the 
Zouijiansbcrg district havo been heard for years. In tho neighbourhood 
of the great fSaltpan on tho western extremity of the Zoutpansborg 
Hange, a little beyond the margin of our map, prospecting fur diamonds 
was earned on by experts from Kimberley, but without any satisfactory 
results being achieved. The soil within a ruditis of 10 miles from tho 
Soltjum was considered identical with tho blue ground of Kimlxirley. 
Small diamonds were actually found, but tho search was abandoned for 
a Lime, the prospectors being convinced that tho matrix would be 
discovered one day. 

Although the district offers exceptional facilities for agricultural 
pursuits, tho fanning population is tho most poverty-stricken, indolent, 
and unproductive of the whole country. All breadstuff* havo to bo im¬ 
ported at groat cost over bad and dangerous roads, which, of course, is a 
great drawback to tho mining industry. Tho original voortrekker looks 
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witli suspicion on the now comer, who disturbs the even tenor of lus 
sluggish existence. He has no enterprise or ambition. He grows hardly 
ss much os he wants for lus own consumption, and spends the best part 
of tho year in the Jaydceld. The rich alluvial soil of tho valleys in the 
Spelonkcu is admirably fitted for tho growth of coffee, sugar, and other 
tropical products; but few attempts have been made on a large scale. 
There is an abundance of water from the numerous tributaries of the 
Levubo and Klein Letaha. 

Tho habitations of the European residents of the Spelonhen are 
however, well cultivated, such as tho homesteads of tho Swiss missionaries 
P. and H. Berthoud, at Waterfall i Eiirn) and Valdezia, and especially 
the beautiful estate Lovedalo Park, belonging to Mr. Cooksley. The 
farm Goedeweiisch, below tho slopes of Pisang Kop, tho residence of tho 
late Portuguese Consul Albossiui, was formerly considered ono of tho finest 
properties of the Spelonkon, where coffw trots and other tropical products 
wore cultivated; but since tho doatli of tho Consul tho estate has been 
greatly neglected. A new township, to be called Marcvillo, is now to 
ba laid out on the farm. 

The unheal thincss of the climate during the summer months is alio 
a groat drawback to tho development of tho district Fever wss 
particularly had last season, but it has not been confined to tho 
Zoutpansborg district only. On the railway works in the Elands Valley 
and near Barborton forer has been exceptionally virulent, taking 
away people in prime of life, and causing great distress. Speaking of 
Klein Letaba, Dr. Mathews.* who lately visited tbo camp, thinks that 
exaggerated reports of the mortality occurring thero had gained too much 
credence. Tho deaths up to lha time of liis visit had boon among those 
living more or less precariously and carelessly, only one man in tho 
Company having died. Ho says tho sickness, nuvcrtholosa, is excessive, 
the doctors and others informing him that, with tho exception of 
the manager, not one single man employed on the mine had escaped 
an attack of fever more or less severe. Though mining in the tropics, 
he found that tho men did not present tho washed-out appearance of 
Anglo-Indians, and all were iu capital spirits. 

Mr. Sawyer, who lived two years on the Murchison Gauge, informs 
us that thodimato during tho winter, is pleun.rut and healthy; there 
is little rain, tho days are hot but the nights cold. Great changes of 
-temperature ore experienced at all seasons, which, without proper pre¬ 
cautions, cause fever and other sickness. During October, 1890, the rain¬ 
fall was l’OO inches, the lowest minimum temperature at night 51° F„ 
tho highest, 07 : . In November tbo total rainfall was 5*05 inches, and 
the average temperature during tho day 107". In December 2--11 inches 
of rain fell, and the average temperature for that month and January 


* Author of • lacwsdl Yams.' 
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was tOb®; 9-89 inches of rain foil daring January. In February, 1891, 
the heat was excessive, the maximum temperature during the day nrnginc 
from 134° to 85’. the average being 114°*8 ; 14*87 inches of min were 
xvgmterod during this month. In March there fell 1*87 inches only, and 
tie; average temperature was much reduced. Them was hardly any rain 
in April (0*2), the average temporaluro during the day lire- 106*. 
during the night, 49 .• Mr. Sawyer holds that, though there ia danger 
°f .inching fover during tho rainy season, immunitv ran ho secured by 
attention to ordinary rules of health, by retiring at sunset, not rising too 
early, abstaining from spirituous liquors, and chowring a high residence. 
He lived near Loydwlorp during the aunmjeni of 1891 and 1892 without 
filing a touch of fever, and quotes instances of Europeans living 
there for years without being attacked. Mr. Sawyer maintains that 
when the long grass t u regularly burnt down fever trill become 
practically non-existent. The fover is said to be * climate rio intermittent 
favor, not atnetiy malarial, like that contracted in other parts of tho 
district, and rarely proves fatal if proper attention is given. 

The scenery of tho Low Country is grand and beautiful when it 
bursts upon the weoty traveller after jawing the dronrv. monotonous 
plains Unit intervene hotween l’ietcraburg and the Drakensberg Range 
btand.ng on the brink of tho range when, the road leads down to 
Buhels Kraal on a long .p« r of U.e mountain, a glorious view 
is obtained of a largo stretch of the Low Country as far as tho 
Lebombo or Ixmgwo Rouge to the .««t. The whole 'basin scorns ,mo 
endless mass of bush, broken hero and there by small mountain ranges 
and single kopje* poopmg out like islands in the soa. Tho rid 
leading through the bush nunimla on« of an English park, wen, it not 
that the big ant-hcops the unwieldy baobab, and picturesque euphorbia, 
remind the traveller that he u in South Africa. Poking bock townSl 
-i.e worn aftor descending tlie rood, the m.iunUin range towers above 
like a gigantio wall with oa.tell.ted kranton and deep bush-clad 
ravines. Ko towns or villages meet the eye. not even the elephants 
winch according to Swift took their places in tho maps, tho solitary 
homestead of a farm with a few .eras of cultivated ground, or a Kaffir 
kraal w,th naked, dirty children and barking dogs playing 
|K.**d at long intervals. Xmlring disturbs the vast solitude but the 
flutter of bright-coloured birds or the rush of tho light-footed buck 
he speeds tlirough the bush. Tho ravines are, thickly covered with 
rank vegetation growing with tropical luxuriance. Ferns are found 
here m great variety, from the big tree-fen. to the tiny maidenhair 


• The ootiiur does not mention fanw there artrmn nm. -i‘ » , — * 

of toimtnr. emit aBwqmatly U, rree.rnl with gnat cauji^ ths .ST* 
tcoijcrmtiiTc would probably tw cotuidcrably tower.—Kn * trwo 

t U. qimle. an insUare where he found mu* of 13 feel high near the Thabino. 
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interspersed with bright-coloured wild flowers. Birds of br illian t bluo 
slid red plumage flutter among the branches of the acacias, which ore 
festooned with creepers ia dark and light green; troops of monkeys 
gaintol chattering among the rocks and trees. 

“ Bnt this bright scene of fairyland is not without its shadows. 
Horse sickness prevail* in these valley*, and the deadly Tt*Ut is found 
in some parts. The bright carpet under our feet contains poisonous 
herbs, fatal to cattle, among the lovely ferns and shrubs lurks the 
YEnomous snake ready to leap upon the intruder, on the branches of the 
trees crouches the vicious leopard watching for hi* prey. The brigbt- 
ouloured flowers huvo no scent, thu brilliant-plamnged birds no song.” 

'Urn views obtained in some of these bnshy ravine* are extremely 
beautiful. The ubiquitous photographer ha* already picked out sumo 
of these scenes with the genius of an artist, 'the views taken by 
Messrs. Gras and Exton in these parts are selected with true artistic 
taste and skill. 

There is a strange fascination in the South African landscape. The 
plains could not perhaps bo compared with tho vast American jtrairres, 
nor the mountains vie in grandeur with the Alps, but there is a 
peculiar charm which strike* the new oomor when seen at first, and 
of which tho old inhabitants never tiro. Mr. P. Berthond. a native 
of Switzerland, in speaking of tho Zoutpansherg mountains, says in his 
pejssr quoted before,* that they recall tho Jura rather than the Alps. 

Tim cartographer has tho aamo difficulty here as elsewhere in 
choosing tho names of rivers, mountains, and localities, as so many 
different names exist for each. This i* partly duo to tho nationality 
of tho traveller or explorer, and partly to the different dialects 
lined by tbo native tribes inhabiting tho district. According to tho 
decision of the Geographical Congress at Paris in 1689, new names are 
to bo given only in tho aheenco of native names, but the difficult}’ with 
regard to tho old names remains; whether to adopt tho version of tho 
Makatis or that given by the Mngwambo*. And to make it more 
difficult some of tho names given by the Bangui* when they inhabited 
thu country are still used by both tho Makati* and Magwambas. 
There is also a great difference in the way native names ore written by 
tho German niiiotionaric* and those given by the Swiss missionaries, 
a* will be observed if Berthoud'a map of 1883 i» compared with 
Knutbs's map of 1889, published in P< tmnanu t UiH*iluM<jcn in 1890, and 
Kaddatx’s map published in 1888. 

Mr. H. Berthond, who has lteen living at Valdezia for more than 
twelve yearn among the Knobncot*, says tho German missionaries 
use tho w not u the English but os the German «r, which is a 
real consonant, a pure labial—not dcnto-labial sound, no also 


• “ Isa SpeJoanktii.” • L'Afrujao Explarfo et Civil***.' UooiTC, Farrier, 1SS1. 
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■hows that there are sounds in the native language like the «r. that 
have no corrida tiro sound in the European language*. Thtu» Ngoa 
of the German missionaries in written S’iva, tho 4 being tho guttural 
a according to tho standard alphabet of Lcpsius, adopted by nearly 
all tho tnia*inn societies. Thus the Ng is one sound «, tho a guttural, 
and not two sound i w and g. Lake Ngarni ought to lie written 
Aunt, Shrahuug Soiou. But aa it is difficult to adopt these letters in 
print, we arc obliged to translate native namtut into common language, 
and hare the difference* are often very great. 

Seine traveller* make the consonants liaider than they are, like the 
Germans; English traveller* write mostly phonetically,* but some¬ 
time* according to no rulo at all but their own aweet will. Tho 
OUrrrativn Bill of Loveday's map is called Shirulumlu by tho natives, 
and they hare two hills of thi» name clow* together, calling tho one 
the Shiralnrulu of home, and tho other the Shirulumlu of up-country. 
Now which of tho two is Observation Hill, and how many hills are 
there in that part of the country from which observations might lie made ? 
Another instance is tho river called Moranguladzi by tho natives, a 
branch of the Middle Letaba, to which tho Boots have given tho horrid 
name Brandboontjet. Tho range of hills named Biorile or Black IIHit on 
all maps is called McJnnbge by tho natives. 

The following are some instances of tho different names given to one 
and tho same locality:— 


ViUlix 

Ku«u1u. 

Local DttiL 

Xingo-o-Koli*, 

. Vinswcknln. 

Yxi-rbcrg. 

BhinfWodai 

. Muli-Lri. Madaoraro .... 

Sim;wo 1*1 ft. 

Uaila .... 

. Nanuigwo, Mama.la . . . 

Muhilu'a Kup. 

Lintvnlm 

. txbvtibyc, Itrbvubjc, Omvob, 

l.»tuba, Pufuri 1L 

Btilkuiuli . . . 

Tahikondo. Taukundo . . . 

C'Uicundo Knp. 

lterongu . 

, I'liukaw (Tiiara n tv three of 
this name.) 

. . . 

U-Thata . . . 

. Lahluba, Ixchlabj, Lot bairn . 

Ixtalai or Tabs ft. 

Halallx . 

. Hannnda, ShalaU .... 

Silatia nr Solall ft. 

Leprilll a a a 

Loyislule or Bombcltilo . * . 

Olifants ft. 

Motyolyi 

Maty-stye . . 

Modjudjr. 

Mph n . , . 

, rholo-Borav, P.laboma , , 

Palabora. 

I.llwmba . i . 

. Lobombo. Ttib-mbo, Lnwr» 

Kxiiraiul. 

Timprrtatt > . 

. Timboboti. Timbatl. ... 

ttahati ft. 

In the writer* 

opinion tho safest plan would bo for all c 


grapliers of these port* to adopt the old native names, i.r., tho name 
given by tho first native* living in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and to write these names in letter* known to all nations, without any 
diacritical murks. Now names to lw given only where no native 


* As *a example so may quote the tool tuusn given to the trees of the district 
hr Mt. dawTcr oo p. RT of hi* liook. They ere evidently written according to eoninL 
hut sre grammatically ifimr»«*t Mr Alford roato atmilar miitoksi in tho names of 
places like Mootdihifl, Hocnrrtelmrg. etc. 
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names exist, and then ouly such as nr© in general use, known to the 
whole district. Dr. Itaddat* * says that a knowledge of tho nativo 
language is always a good guido to the travollor, and prevents mistaken 
mmla in maps in the run of tributaries to larger rivers. Tlius a want of 
knowlodge of tho native language made tho Oilrigs tail River a tributary 
of tho Steelpoemt (TnbaUfe), while it* nativo iiauio Mulntsitioanu showed 
that it was a tributary of the Mulitii or lllyde River, the natives being 
in the habit of giving tributaries the dimunitivo of the main river 
(Tnbatse = Tubatsano). In his map ho gives a koy to the proper 
pronunciation of tho Sean to dialect in tho German language. 

Two main roads lead from Pretoria to Zoutpanaberg. Of these 
the so-called Pan road, along tho Elands River rid Zobedeli a Kraal, 
through StTydpoort, Smitsdarp, Piotersburg to ITasncrUbarg and 
Leydsdorp, is the shorter of tho two; hut between Elands liiier and 
Zobololi’s water is obtainable only at one place. The distance from 
Pretoria to Leydsdorp by this routo is 260 milts. '1 lie other route, 
taken by the passenger coach, leads past the \N orrabath, Nylstroom, 
Mnkapanspoort, Piotpotgieters Rust, StniUdorp, and Mnrabasntad to 
Pietcrsburg. Tho distance by this road is —S<* miles. Frosn Pieters* 
bnrg tho coach goes rid 15uslain Kranl, Dudolfontein, and the Ellertou 
mino to tho Birthday mine, a distance of 298 miles from Pretoria, 
in fonr days' travelling. Another road leads from I’iotersburg 
through Rhenoster Poort to tho Kloin Spelonken. a distance of 
85 miles. Tho moil along this route is carried by natives. I he 
route to Tuli Camp, Mashonalaml, passes through Malitrios location, 
Riota mil, Witklip, and Tatsani, crossing tho Limpopo about 13 
miles below the junction of tho Mucloutso. Tho mails ure carried by 
comfortable passenger coaolics in three days from Pietcrabarg to 1 nli 
Camp, a distance of 170 miles. 

Owing to the easy access and other greater attractions of tho Rand 
goldfields, and other causes indicated above, tho Zoutpanelierg fields 
have been rather t neglecte<l; bnt tho advent of tho railway now in 
course of construction will greatly contribute to open up the district. 
Only a small portion of tho district is known ns yot, and that portion 
v ery superficially. Every day new discoveries ore made. 


Non:.—After the map to Ulurtmle thU p*iwr was printed, correction* "to 
sent by the anther on two treeing*. The first of three has ref entice to tho eatent 
of the proclaimed goldfields in the neighbourhood of the source » of il*# fflriajwwW 
River, the principal alteration being In the northern boundary which now ram in » 
direct Una from Bhirituli to Rebcuga. The other omvetion lm» refireocc to a 
change in the boundaries of tho goldfields near the sources of MukmdoUi River, 
which, however, are not of any great importance. 


* Dr. H. R* ldr.tr, -Dee KaffcniUnd dee Unlewn OlUknL" Pctemiajisi VU- 
(etZveptn, 1883, Heft J. 
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THE STAIRS EXPEDITION TO KATANGALAND.* 

By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY. L B.C.P., Medical Officer to the Expedition. 

Is tho spring of 1891 the Katanga Company, »n international syndicate 
with headquarters at Brussels, signed a convention with tho Congo Stnto 
whereby it obtained certain preferential rights over thu mines ro(<ortod 
to bo situated in tho countries of Katanga anil 1’rua, together with ■ 
third of tho public domain, provided a valid occupation of these 
territories was effected within three years. 

The work of tho various expeditious of tho Katanga Company hug 
been already referred to in some litUo detail in these pages, and tho fall 
narrative of Captain Hint re' Expedition lias been published by Dr. 
Moloney in bis book 4 With Stairs to Katanga.* The following is Dr. 
Moloney’s address to tho Society in a slightly condensed form. 

The Katanga Company’s expedition under tho command of Captain 
Stairs landed at Bagaraoyo on June 27th, 1891. Captain Bodson was 
second in command, tho Marquis de Boncbnmps was third. Dr. Moloney 
medical officer, and Thomas Robinson carpenter. The native caravan 
numbered throe hundred and thirty-six. They marched through 
Mpwapwa, Tabora. tho Uganda and Ugtdla countries, for some time 
in company with Captain Jacques* Anti-slavery Caravan, and on 
October 9th encamped at the Frenoh mission station, Karenrn, on tho 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, where, despite its advantageous 
position on tho lake, no trace of German rule existed. From this point 
tho journey assumed a new character, {Missing into scarcely-known 
territory, and must ho described in Dr. Moloney’s words. 

There is a phenomenon connected with the lako which may well 
claim attention. From one of tho Fathers wo learnt tho enrioua fact 
that the fort, which is now I mile from tho water, formerly stood at 
its edge. Tho level, it appeared, lias sunk owing to the breaking down 
or thu bar at tho month of the Lukugu, which river drains Tanganyika 
from its western side. This dam forms periodically from silted sand 
and vi-gelation, causing the lako to ascend until tho pressure bursts 
through the accumulation, when a sulmideuco follows. Thu rise and 
fall coven* in ail probability some fifteen years, and tho extreme 
difference of level must 1 m over 18 foot. Captain Stairs discussed tliia 
qmwtiou with a very intelligent native, some fifty-five years old. who 
l“ld him twice within his experience had the waters sank and unco had 
they tush. Ho anticipated that they would begin to mount again in 
two year*' time. Wo also ascertained that a half-knot current not a 
along the western shore of Tanganyika towards Iho mouth of tho river 
from the north and south. 

• Alstnr*. of paprr rvwl at the Ihijal tte<grephlral Sttirty, Joan 3th, 1S93. liefer- 
enoe may be raids to the loop of the Kitruiya Cocnjaay'j territory, VuL L. p. 2SS, and 
to the saapjof liitliih Central Africa, p. 192. 
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Thu passage <>f Tanganyika wae accomplished in most primitive 
dieira, and the wind* proving contrary, much valuable time ran to wo*to. 

On October Slat we utartod for tho third and final stngo of our 
pilgrimage. A steep climb brought ua to tho village of Manila, 
oitnated alxmt 5 mile* from Lake Tanganyika, and some 1000 feet alwvo 
ita level. We wore thuB in the midst of the mountain* which bonier 
tho western side of tho lake with Mrumbi a* their highest peak. On 
November 3rd wo found onreclvea at a height of 6000 feet near the 
village of Kaimitia, situated among the Mukulolo mountain*. There i* 
littlo doubt that the rocks here are jxjculiarly rich iu mineral*, and may 
become a source of wealth to future generations of Europeans. At 
Kuomb* itself iron exist* in considerable quantities and in a very pure 
condition usually a* red hiematite. Hence the village is famed for 
its foundries, in whioh hoes, axes, and spear-heads are fashioned. These 
edifices are built with high ooniosl tops and contain pits about 18 feet 
by 6 foot, and shallower at one end than the other. Tho furnace is 
made of day and the blast is produced by sotno twenty bellows 
composed of two parallel wooden tubes fitting into erne nozzle, which 
is smeared with clay to resist the fire. These ripe* are fitted with sticks 
whioh are bold in either hand and workod np and down liko piston*. 
The smithies are open sheds with stone anvil* and hummers, the lost 
devoid of liandles. There the «molted iron is mode into implements, or 
into masses weighing from 2 lbs. to 2J lbs., which are carried about for 
sale. These lumps resemble a very fat cigar in shape, and have a 
small rod projecting from either end. As for the implements, they 
appear rude enough to the European eye; at tho samo time they are 
admirably balanced, and with a Mnrnngu axe a native will cut, or rather 
dig through a thick tree-tmnk with great rapidity. 

A half-caste slave-dealer, Makatuha by name, the factotum of a 
rich Zanzibar merchant, had passed through Mumngu some weeks 
previously, and signs of his progress were to l*> seen on every side in 
tho shape of burnt and deserted villages. In one week wo saw- 
no leas than six in absolute ruins. Tho portor* were much alarmed 
when on November 4th we passed within a few miles of the scoundrels 
permanent camp, but fortunately ho considered us too strong for attack. 

On tho 8th wo crossed lhn Lufuko, a river some 30 yards wido and 
thigh-deep, with a current of 2£ miles an hour. This stream flows into 
Lake Tanganyika near Mpala. In tlio valley were trees of Lord close- 
grained timber which would form excellent material for the construction 
of canoes. Sumo smaller trees were covered with a round fruit about the 
size of a plum, whose bitter akin enclosed fonr triangular kernels of a 
peculiarly swoct flavour. Here tho mountains end, and with them 
Muningn, for tho adjacent district, though assigned to Muruugu in tho 
maps, should really bo culled Ripvmbo. Wo crossed a low range of 
bill* near the villago of Makawelo and arrived at the Ludifwa, a rapid 
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stream tome 18 yards bread, which nrne into the Lufonso and so into 
the Lualaba. 

This country is very fine, and suitable alike to pasturage or 
agriculture. It is covered in parts with tropical forests in which the 
creeper* and ferns reminded Captain Stairs of the Arnwimi uplands 
traversed by the Kurin Belief Expedition. Some of the first marches 
were through swamp*, and the vegetation consisted chielly of dwarf 
bamboo, though the more open spaces were covered with herliage 
and flowers. But wo soon entered upon an undulating prairie-land, 
in which the highlands could pasture any amount of cattle, while 
the valloy*. with their thick beda of vegetable monld, would grew rieo 
and the vegetables produced by the natives, snch ns manioc, maize, and 
ruatninali. Irrigation would be unnecessary, since tho plateau is 
traversed by streams of clear water which, according to the natives, 
remain unexhausted in the dry season. From its altitude, some 
4200 foet above tho sea-level, it should lie habitable by a European 
population. The rainy season is said to lost five months. 

Makatuba bad visited this district also, and in consequence, for 
five days we did not pass a single inhabited village. On the 8th, 
however, we came across a retired colony which had escaped tho 
sconndroi's raids. Tho people were a fino and intelligent-looking race, 
and though the tnen smeared their beads with a noxious concoction of 
rod clay and grease, tho women dressed their heads very becomingly 
with beads of various colours. They are great hunters, and organise 
large drives in which the game, which includes elephants, is urged 
toward* econo twenty pits dug in a pathway about a quarter of a 
milo long, lot us say, by 20 feet wide. 

On tho 12th we descended upon the Lnfunso, .» tributary of the 
Lualaba. Tho current runs very fast and the water i* waist-deep and 

yards wide. A rope was thrown across, and the pasaago was affected 
without mishap. That night wo encamped on the hanks of the 
Lualaba in Utitudo 8’ V 44" S. and longitude 29° C’ 45’ K, and 
about 15 miles or two short marches north of Lake Monro. Here 
wo remained until the 19th. so os to give our messengers time to 
roach Msiri with a letter from Pap tain Stairs. During this interval 
Captain Stairs succeeded in settling a long standing quarrel between 
Ngwenn, a chief who dwells upon an island in the river, and hi* 
powerful neighbour Mpweto, who hails from the north of Lake Moero. 
After a meet protracted thmtri tho dispute, which originated in the 
theft of a goat, waa composed, and next day both jiotcntate# accepted 
the Belgian flag. We wore able to ascertain some important fact* 
•bout tho Lualaba, partly by soundings, and partly from information 
acquired from two intelligent Arabs, Kafindo and Uturntu. The first 
impression, that of a volume of deep water, proved to be an entire 
misconception. The river is very wide, it* breadth varying from half 
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. roilo tr> n mile, but. though 30 feet deep in parts, sharp don»«tod 
rocks were to ho found within a few feet of tho surface. In fact, wo 
were Odd that an experienced native could cross without getting wet 
above the waist. In no place did tho Lualaba appear navigable exoept 
for canoe* of the shallowest draught We discovered a low cascade 
about 5 miles up-stream, and 24 miles further on the channel became 
impeded by umuerona wooded islands, beyond wbicb were rapi'ln quite 
throe quarters of a mile wide. The natives told us that only one 
opening whs navigable except in January, and I may mention that 
tho rise during the rainy season is very slight compared with most 
African rivers. This appear* the more remarkable because m hipemha 
and Murungu. which drains into the Lualaba, it rains for live months 
in tho year, and so great is tho downpour that the natives cun only 

grow one harvest. , . 

As to the subsequent conn® of the river we loarnt from Kafindo that for 
■oven long marches it tumble* northward in a succession of rapids varied 
by two oonsideroblo cataracts. This statement can easily bo credited, 
when one remembers that at Ngwena’s the stream was 2800 feet abovo 
the sea-level, and that at Nyangwo, where Commander Cameron in > , 
it is only 2300 reef. Tho distance between the two places i* about 
400 miles, so that the drop must bo over 13 inches to the mile 
Tho Arabs reported that fifteen marches or some 120 mile* to the north- 
north-west of Ngwena’s tho river joins Msiri’s Lualaba, otherwise known 
as tho Kainalumlo, and that the united stream, yet five marches (40 
miles) further on moots tho Lukugu, flowing from Lake Tanganyika. 
This information bna been oonfirmod by M- Deloomroune's expedition. 
Having effected tho passage of tho Lualaba in our steel boats and «om« 
can oca supplied by Ngwena, we ascended a spnr of the l rna Mountain 
370 feet high. Tlio topmost peaks rose somo 830 feet above onr 
heads, and were covered with trees. Great quantities of buffalo 
frequented tho lower slopes, and a oow and her calf put tho whole 
exjiedition to rout by an unexpected charge. On the 22nd and 23rd wo 
marched along the Luvule, which river joins the Lualaba, between 
Ngweua’s and Mpwetos- Thence wc diverged into tho valley, or oore* 
of which Livingstone a|>eaks t and on one of them known as the plain of 
Chewella wo had some excellent sport with buffalo and A anlom 
antelope. I observe that on some of the Belgian maps tho depression is 
coloured as if it were a lake; but though it becomes, a* we bad 
subsequent reason to know, a |wstiforous swamp in wintor, we wnlk^ m 
November upon smiling meadow-laud. 

The Luvule w*A crossed on November 27th at Kifamhula’s village, 
and we ascended a mountain range separating the eastern and western 
water-systems of the two Lualaba*. It* altitudo is souk- 4000 feet, an 
the Valley of Gera to the west ha* a rich black soil, in which sngar cane 
and rice would flourish, «a also tho plain of Kissinga near tho bo uroes of 

No. III.— SEfTXMBBE, 1803.] B 
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tho Lnvule. We heard, however, that to the sont.h-nest there is little 
water tu he found in the dry souwrn. Keeping along the bottom of this 
trough, so to speak, we ]Kissed through scattered forest varied hy rivers. 
The Mpango, Luiki, and Lnixi are tributaries of the I.uviu, which runs 
into the l.ufmi, which is a tributary of the Kuwalundo or Western 
Lunlaba. Away to the south-east lie* the mighty plateau of Konde 
Kungo, rising some 2700 feet above the plains of the Luma and Lufira, 
and stretching to lat. 11° 20’ & 

The Luma itself we traversed near Kifuntwe’s by means of a 
wooden bridge, and two days afterwards (on Deco in be r Oth) we struck 
the stream again at the poiut of its junction with tho Ltiiira 2952 feel 
above the sea-level. This last is a river some 40 foot deep, about 45 
yaTd* wide, and with a current of 2 miles an hoar. It has cut a channol 
about 30 feet below the surface of the plain, over which it d esc riles tho 
meat capricious meandering*. We descended tho rod clay hanks and 
put together the boats for crossing that day. This was our last passage, 
as wo only marched along the banks of the Lukulwc, which joins the 
Lufira on its right bank. Like the tunin stream, it has dug a deep 
lied in tho surrounding plain, atul is quite 35 feet ileep, and swarming 
with crocodiles. 

As wo drew near Msiri s it became evident that famine stared us in 
tho face. Fortunately game abounded so that tho porters were nut 
absolutely destitute of fool. Still on an occasion they went hungry for 
cight-and-forty hours, and in addition violent thuuderstorins, accom¬ 
panied by feorfnl gales of wind, uaed to put out tho fires night after 
night. And yet the soil seemed fertile enough, while largo fields, 
planted with Indian corn, tiiliogu. and vinri testified to the natives’ 
industry. The scarcity was duo to plundering by Msiri’a warriors. 
Lverywhero wo wore bailed as deliverers, and in no cane did Captain Stain 
encounter tho smallest reluctance to accept tho Congo flag. Many of 
tho smaller villages were absolutely deserted, and oven the important 
chief Kifainbula had been rouipclb d to shift bis homestead. 

On December 14th wo encamped within a mile of nunkeia, Ms iris 
capital. Onr journey from ftagumovi. had taken five mouths and ten 
days, during which we had made one hundrrd and twenty marches 
averaging 0 miles each, Tliia we believed to lie a “record ” performance 
in African travel; but the situation with which Captain Stairs had to 
deal can only bo dcscrilied as desperate. Clearly the empire which the 
Wanywawed ail venturer had founded some thirty years before was fast 
crumbling to pieces. Mairi's authority was practically confined to tho 
valley, some 14 mile* square, in which Bunk via stands, and tho 
approaches to the capital were absolutely duuuded of live stock, while 
tho fit'll la remained uncultivated. 

Hence Captain Stairs hod to make quick work; men especially us 
we were daily expecting the [arrival of the South African Company’s 
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Expedition under Mr. Joaeph Thomson. At tho same timo he was 
hampered by the presence of three English missionaries, Messrs. Cran¬ 
ford, Lane, and Thompson, with whom it would havo gone hard in 
rase of hostilities. TIowovcr, tlioy were soon out of harm's way 
in tho fort built by the Belgian officer, M. Legal, upon tho Lifhi 
sotuo 20 miles away. After two nnfruitful palavers with Msiri. 
Captain Stairs took tho law into his own hands and hoisted tho Belgian 
Hag upon the hill liehind Bunkeia. Tho king, however, declined to 
tuako “ blood brotherhood,” ami escaped by night to a large village 
culled Mtuiuma, about 3 miles away. Captain Bodson and the 
Marquis do Bonchamps were despatched to take him prisoner, where¬ 
upon a fracas ensued in which Captaju Bodaon shot Msiri in self-defence, 
but was bitnsolf killed by one of tho king's slaves. Tho native* tin], 
and the Zanzibaris promptly l«gan to loot tho place, though after «“tuo 
difficulty we restored order and effected a safu retreat Next clay 
Captain Stain marched tu a largo deserted village about 2 miles to the 
south of Bunkeia and built a fort, without molestation from the 
inhabitants. MoirTs adopted son, Mukauda Vanta, wa» recognised 
a» his heir, and received on bis portion tho Bunkeia Valley, while 
his uncle* Lukuku and Chikako were assigned small suladueflain- 
ships comprising their respective villages and tho appurtenant Gelds. 
Then the Wusanga came in, and with thorn. Captain Stain l*ing 
very ill, 1 made fifteen treaties, and the Belgian authority was 
acknowledged within a radios of SO miles from Bunkeia. From our 
of theae chiefs, Mutwila by name. I learnt that a rich rein of gold 
was to be seen close to his village, abont four days march to tho south 
of Bunkeia. 

On Christmas Day our porters worn given a holiday, and after 
sconring tho countiy-6ide, returned with the nows that not a mouth¬ 
ful of food was to be obtained within a day’s march. Accordingly the 
camp had to exist fur tho nort three weeks upon leaves und grass, varied 
by fried locusts and ants. It should bo remembered also that the rainy 
season was fairly upon us ami that tho rain descended in torrents for 
fivo or six hours a day. Ilouoe, fover combined with hunger begau to 
play havoc, and tho men died at tho rote of two per diem. In all we 
buried seventy-three, and with desertion the caravan was red need from 
three hundred and sixty to two hundred. As for the Europeans, tho 
Marquis do Bonchamps was very ill with fever, and both Captain 
Stairs and Robinson lay at death's door from hmmatnria and other 
complications. I alone kept on my legs, and an anxious time it was. 

On January 24th, 1802, some Indian corn, which the natives 
hod planted l*foro Msiri drove them forth in the previous November, 
bocniuo ripe enough to bo oaten, and therewith our prospects began tu 
improve; also • apuin Bin s caravan reached Bunkeia on the 3utU. 

After consulting with Captain Bin, Captain Stairs decided to hand 
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ovt-r the fort to tho IWgiansond to return to the coart through English 
territory. Accordingly we turned our backs upon tho f*mii;.. r l*, mu ou 
Fuhrnary 4th, and Lieutenant Frauqui took over tho station. 

We pureuod our old route a* far as KifutubuWa, but under very 
different circumstance.. The ruins had entirely altered tho faee of the 
country, and what had before been pleasant nioadow-lund was now » 
pestiferous and ioy cold swamp, through which the porters had to wade 
while the burning eun beat upon their heads. In consequence the men, 
who had baroly recovered from starvation, fell sick by tho score, and some 
actually died tern exposure. After straggling along the road in very 
disoiderly Buhion-for ail tho white men were down with ferer-we 
left our former read an March 5th and luado for Lake Monro acres* tho 
lvondo Rungo plateau. We hit tho Like on the 15th near a largo village 
owned by Clupula, Mpwctos brother, and crossed the Lualalm a short 
distance .bore ite egress from Mooro. Tho river, I may mention, runs 
iluc west for about 200 yards, thou takes a sharp curre m the 
south-west, and must effect further bends before reaching Ngwena's 
when- ,t flow. duo north. Mr. Alfred Sharpe has drecril Jthis , lart of 
Africa ro recently and so well that I feel exempt from commenting upon 

"*.7^ U “ m6 l h W , C Wen> nnMo to di *» vor tliat the sheet of water 
whnh he Unas the old Lake Moero was anything more than a swamp. 

The journey from I sngunyika along the Stevenson Road to Nynsa 

OnTnr J | tL °. M 7 cWl1 r “P‘ d *. »‘«o the Zambesi, is familiar. 
On Jane 3rd wo arrived at tho I>ortugue« port of Virenti whoso 

Wi ‘ U UlU *** ° f ,he Qua Qua mouth. 

lr^ T 1 ^ r WiUl ,UJ :lltoM!k of hwmaturia in its 

gravest form, and though we reached Chinde on the seaboard on 

tZ\ 1m had 6 ^ U h T ° D lh ° 0lh ’ ThlW ^ ** »■"* to tho 

y regaining strength, and by the time w 0 
rreched Ny^t ho was practically convalescent. Indeed he proposed, 
on reaching Znnsi bar, to go at once to the a.oustunce of Captain Jucqure 

im^r V ‘ e Z ° { VCa LUgiml “ U ^ u,1,t - But the fever-belt^did 

h TZiZZTf* W ' >W6d , &,l “ U ’ *** wo hxui ^ tun on tho very day 
thrt the & & . arrived to take ... home. It w w a sad end to 1 

*“ "* * ** « 

-r- 

VZttEVSt £ TSL-Jf.S? Safi 

7* and 11* S. laL, .bout ISO or 300 to the JuT.h ’ , betW ? m 

of Tsujmnyik*. This country form. -U WutbWSL^““T* 
Congo Free State, The exp.dit.on w*. carried ^ territories of the 

operuiem of tho admlni.tr.ii,,, , 0 ( ^ T , W ootinectkn with tho 

“ 04 ““ &u *«. Tha country hail already boeu 
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visited by several other travellers, and there is an account of a jonniey l»y 
Mr. Sharpe, wlw approached it from the east, to be found in the Prortttling * of 
the Society for January 1882. I might also remind you that Mr. Amnt: h»> 
been established in this region for some years as a mtsaSonary. Hr entered the 
country for the first time in 1888, anil in 1880 returned to England and received 
the Murchison and Cuihbert-Peek award* from the Society; you may also 
remember that ho was entrusted with the Livingstone meroerial-tabkt which has 
recently been fixed on the tree under which that great traveller died. I will now 
leave yon to listen to Dr. Moloney's Interesting account of hi* journey. 


After the reading of the Paper, the following discussion took place:— 
Oxumatsler Ltivftt Cahkbox ; As a representative in En g l a n d of the Katanga 
Company, which sent out the expedition commanded by Captain Stain, and which 
has been so worthily represented here by Dr. Mulouny to-night, while adding 
my testimony to what w»a done by Captain Stairs, I may aay that lately, when at 
Lisbon, 1 had the pleasure uf welccroiuz the expeditions of MJL Delcommunn and 
Frampii, oral was informed that, from the very commencement, after the first illness 
of Captain Stain, the backbone of the expedition had been Dr. Moloney. Whilo 
all the other white* had to be camel along in hammocks he brought up the rear of 
the caravan. Ha it was who want under fire to bring away Captain Bodson, and 
tended him until he died. Dr. Moloney made all tho treaties, and when Captain 
Bia armed turned over the fort to him; and it was Dr. Moloney who took tbo 
dying mm away to Tanganyika. 1 had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Moloney at 
Marseilles ou his arrival, and am sure no one can boar greater testimony at to 
what he did than the members of the Belgian expeditions who followed him and 
to some extent preceded him in Africa. I wish also to be allowed to say a few 
wonts as to the geography. With regard to the mueb-vexed question of the 
Lukuga, the expedition simply confirms every wcml I aaid from the Iwginmnc, 
i.e., since I discovered It was the outlet of tho Tanganyika. The fiction of the 
Tanganyika being gradually filled up has been exphded; aa I wrote, the tingv- 
tiogy blocked the exit of the Tanganyika by the Lukuga, allowing very little 
water to pan through, and in consequence tlui level of the lake varied very 
much—the lake may be partially blocked for a time, but there is always the 
exit. In another thing 1 mm inclined to differ geographically with Dr. Moloney: 
he places Tabora in tho Congo harin; 1 am incGocd to plaeo it, from my 
own observations, in the Kile basin; the parting lire a lew miles to tbc 
south-want of Talura when yon come to tlin towns of UgtintU. The West 
Luaialia has been pointed to instead of that from Lake Moera This might 
have given yon on idea that the Western Lualabu was constantly interrupted by 
rapids, whereat from Delcommuiie'e expedition w» know that from Nyangwe tho 
river is practically open to unimpwlcd navigation a* far as KaaaalL Again, I 
object to the position of llio south end of Tanganyika. The touth end was 
at first visited by L i v ingst one, and be believed, owing to a mistake Speke had 
made in his levels, doe to imperfect instruments, that It was a separate lake. 
When I eumpleted my survey of the south end of the lake my longitude was 
precisely the same as Livingstone's; and when I returned, in 1878, my observations 
were submitted to ftreenwioh, and no one said anything against them. In all 
other paita of my work my observations have bran proved to be right by sob- 
sequent travellers; bnt for some reason or anotbrr tbo south end of the take has 
been moved orasriderably to the west of its tmo position. Tho map shows tbo 
distance es 250 mils; now Dr. Moloney, though he travelled fest and hurriedly 
for a part of the way, could not have marched that distance in tho time be 
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U*.k, however hurotdly he may have pressed ahead; the average time occupied 
Ivtveee the two lake* by caravan* m thirteen days, ami u JO geographical mfle* 
is on exeeodiueiy good daily average for a caravan, tlila would give the <lialance iu 
180 geographical miles, or nearly jimcisely the distance laid down la my ma]w 
nearly twenty yam ago. Tho Belgians alto assure too that my position is comic!. 
1 trust that in future nutpa of the Society the south cud of Like Tanganyika will 
be put in it* juoper position. 

Mr. l>EUtan Moboas : As an oU officer nf the Bctgiau International Association, 
afterward* the Free Stale of the Congo, I should like to say a low words. In 1883, 
when I went out to Africa, they had only gone about tOO miles from the crest. Now 
they have ascended nearly to the sources of lho Congo. Of the officers meutiotnd 
by Dr. Moloney in tu» servioc of lho Cougo Free Slate, M. Delcommune had Just 
arrived ami been placed at the bead of the commercial exj-ditwn which ho after¬ 
wards led with euch distinction. There was al». M. Van .ien Kerekhnnm, 
of whose death wo lea rued nut long ago, whilo In command of an expedition t» 
the Whito Kile, ond I am at a loss to understand why such unguneroas reports were 
spread sotuemiug him. 1 travelled with him from 8tauley Pool to Viri, and 
f |lli ntl him in every way a meal pleasant compuiion and * gsxxl officer, thoroughly 
eealoua and anxious to do his best for tho work or repmeratin- Africa. I cannot 
Iwlp tabling my testimony to that or !>r. Moloney when ho spoke of tho gallant 
c-mdnct of wane of the Belgian officer* emjiloyvd in that part of Africa. Tho way 
they have laid down their lives In the service of tho Cor.g-. State and the efforts 
mey hare made to promote civilisation are worthy of every praise. While the 
King of the Belgians has, as we all know, been nuking great efforts to extend 
the beasflta of freedom sad couunrroe to Africa, it strikes me os remarkable that 
in tho regions of Eastern Africa, under the influence of two great European powers, 
these slave caravans carrying rides and gunpowder should still be tolerated. It 
wems to me that If Germany and England were at once to taka adequate measure* 
the Arab start-trade would be a thing of the put, Instead ,if cansing, aa it does now 
th* depopulation of these beautiful districts. 

Lieutenant B. L. Sclateh, ilk.: The Jam Captain Stairs was a much-valued 
friend and comrsd. of mine, and I have listened to Dr. Moloney’s account of his 
last expedition with great ini ere. I, In June IfttU ! had lho pleasure of travelling 
aiuug with Stairs ami his expedition aa far as Zanzibar. Again l turn him at Blantyre 
on bU return from Kalanga la lehi*. In spito of Ida weak stale of health, nnd 
against the advice of Dr. Moloney, Stain, who had suffered from a severe attack of 
fever at Katanga, was so anxious to gst hutne and report on the work with which 
he hod been entrusted, that be refused to delay a little ni Blantyre in order to 
recover his strength, and pushed on at one* down the Zambesi valley. Here be 
was seized by the rclajoe, which oulfd so fatally at Chin dr, oral thus* was lost to 
Aftiea one, who, had he lived, would undoubtedly have proved himself eminently 
worthy to be dossed among the greatest explorers of that continent. On the voyn.4 
«>nt to Zanxihor Starr* expressed his regret to me that hr was unable to use the 
Zambesi mute cn his way to Tanganyika, because Mr. Johnston had engage) all tlio 
aradable transport on the Zambesi for his |«Aiage to Xyuoland. Dr. Moloney's 
account of Stain? expedition show* still more clearly the great advantages of tho 
ZumUvi-Kyaaa route for reaching the heart of Central Africa. Whereas Stairs 
With a fresh and wull-squippol caravan took twelve weeks to reach Tangan¬ 
yika by the overland route horn Zanxihor, hi* return journey from that take to tho 
coast took him lees than six. Again, Mr. Alfred Sharpe, Vice-Consul n Blantyre, 
ho* recently travelled from Abercom, at the south end of Lake Tanganyika' to 
Blantyre in twenty-sight days, of which the land journey only occupied fourteen 
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day*, vrhili! from Uiantyre to tha coaat 1 hat# lately made tha journoy in six days, 
nwl #»eo (La passage up-stream can generally la performed in from tan to twslve 
day*. Another great advantage of this route i* that ia Blatityre there i* a civilised 
and well-supplied depot 200 miles in tho Interior. Mr. Hluirj*, when fitting out 
hi* Itiet expedition to Mocro, was able to collect from the various core* in Ilian tyro 
all the outfit, prorarituw ami trade goods rnjtiinsd for the MX months' journey, 
of which he lias given on account in Th' Gtcgrapkiatl Journal for June 
3KW. Since Mr. Johnston a&muied tho administration of Nyssaliwd in lbill 
the (rood am of the Zambesi Hirer has, tiirough his exert ions, become an accomplished 
fact. Corel* can now be shipped from Chinda direct to IkitwU territory without 
any of the restrictions and duties which were formerly im|uwnl on the Quilimane 
route, and which were at first attempted to 1 «• enforced m tho Chinde mouth. A 
widl-gnulod cart-road from L'hikwawa, on tho J,owef Shire, to Mpimbi, on the 
Upper Shire, ie now almost completed, and tha old road made by the African 
Lakes Coin | miy Los been improved and altered in (daces whore it was too steep for 
wheeled traffic. On Lake Kyasa there are thiee steamers already running, and 
th« two gunboats for tha lake and a paddle-steamer for the Upper Shire are now 
being put together by Captain Hubert son, ax. at Mpimbi. A Inter received last 
week from Mr. Sharpe informs me that alt the parts of these gunboats are already 
at Mpimbi, and that the boats will probably be launched tu July next, or at the 
latoit by lha brgiuinug of August, hi*joe Wisauaun’* gunboat is alao iu (roces* of 
eomtmrtinn at Mpimbi, and will probably be launched liefuTc the end of thi# year. 
Mr. Crnwshay lure lately boen sent to Karungt at tho north end of thu lake, to 
orgnniai the summoning district, end when tha new gunboats are on tho lake, 
there will be no need to fear tha Arab power, which at one lima threatened this 
»tat:i:n. The Stevenson road firma Karouga to AI crown on Lake Tanganyika is 
only 220 tidies In length, and caravans hare Urea |visaing constantly along it for the 
last four year* without interruption. There is always an ample supply of native 
porters at Kareogs for the conveyance of goed* along the road. The Stairs expe¬ 
dition aiul the recent journeys <>f Mr. Shaipe, of it. Ddcommuire, ami of Captain 
lmvo shown haw easily the tipper water* of the Congo and IAm Macro and 
Ikmcwccio may bo reached from Lake Tanganyika. Starting again from tire north 
end <J Tanganyika tire transit of ICO miles to Victoria Kyanxs, as lately shown by 
Dr. Uaumann (see Geographical Jnmnttl, March, 109.°.), shimld bo accomplished in 
a fortnight. Thu* the whole journey from the caul to Uganda by thi* naite would 
trot take more than from ten to twelve weeks, of which only about four week* are 
on Land, tha rest being performed in steamers. This i* obviously on enormous 
advantage in ami{amun with the long and continuous overland joun.ev from 
Mum ram of from three to font month*. I would alsu point oat that whereas the 
former monthly overland mail from Zanzibar to Ujiji itss been (topped for tire last 
five yeore, the raad-evrrioo by tho Kyaaa route is now thoroughly organised. Mails 
ar* delivered at Abercorn every month or six weak* for all the stations an Tangan¬ 
yika, including those iu the Congo Free 8taU and German territories. Stair* 
iufbnnod mo that tho only letter* Ire received during his stay in Kaiaugm arrived by 
this route, and net by the Congo. I thus think that Stairs' journey lias, iu addition 
to ita other remarkable Londonu, materially helped to prove the great advanUgn 
which the Zainberi-Xyaaa route has to ofTer over the long Uad-jouni«y» rwjuirod to 
reach the Central African lake*, either from Zstitllmr or from Mombaaa. These 
advantages will be still further increased when tho steam-tram, which we may look 
forward to, (lull supersede the portage up tire Shire rapids and the Stevenson road, 
ami when Mr. lUw»W» telegraph from Fort .Salisbury to Uganda, tha construction 
of which U already conununced, shall hare been completed. 
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Mr. S-i’Ernrytsos: Alter what Mr. Bertram Selater h<u toll you I think them 
ii Iittlo to tay aa to the advantages of this route, i think a glance at the map 
P*ow» that this ii the way to open up Eatt-centra I Africa. A* a member of 
Ur. Johnston'* administration I think I con safely say he ha* done a great deal 
to pacify the country. He haa had err oral row* with the slavcre, and we may 
«afdy say he boa dealt teverel blow* at the flare trade. It Is matter for much 
regret that gallant Captain Maguire lost his life daring an attack on Makacjila'a. 
Soon after his antral Captain Maguire hud to go into action against a -luring 
chief. Some months afterwards he was shot in the breast, and the shot glanced 
along his ribs; it was chamotpriatic of the man that he was the last to go to the 
doctor, allowing ail the Sikhs and Zanxibori* to go first. Mr. Johnston will, I 
snppra-, be homo in eighteen month*, and he will then lie ablo to tell you of hie 
work twtter than 1 can. its has already ma several risks, and only a few months 
ago, in tha course of a skirmish with lbs Arsha, a bullet wont between him sad 
the man lie was talking to, hitung somebody behind him. 

Griiiiml rjruscjtET: At this late hour it only remains for me to sak you to 
return thanks to Dr. Moloney for the extremely Interesting acomint he has given 
of hi* journey, ami likewise to the gentlemen who are associated with Mr. Jolmston 
in the South-eastern purt of Central Africa for what they hare told us of the 
pr o gress that has been mode in the civilisation of these districts. We diall he 
very glad, I am sure, to hear, when Mr. Johnston come* beck, the accoanta that he 
is quite certain to lie willing to give of the results of hU adventurous ailminhii ration. 


PORTUGUESE EAST INDIA RECORDS.* 

I>" 1891 and 1892, Mr. Datrvurs made two visits to Portugal for the 
purpose of inspecting the Records at Lisbon and Evora relating to the 
early Portuguese possessions in the East Indies. In his report to tho 
Secretary of State, ho briefly denari bee tho collections of documents 
which deal chiefly with Indian affairs, and gives extracts from thorn of 
meet interest, whore necessary supplementing them from already 
published material so as to form a more or less continuous narrative. 
Thus, while the report will be useful aa a guide to those who have the 
opportunity of oansnlting tho Records themselves—of which some havo 
been published at Lisbon, and Mr. Danvers was thus able to procure 
copies—it also in itself throws much light on the details of Portuguese 
history in tho East. The quotations from tho letters of successive 
Viceroys to the {Sovereign, and from tho collections of treaties (both 
with European powers and Eastern potentates), are of special interest 
The early position of tho History is dealt with briefly, since of thi* 
pretty loll accounts already exist in tho histories of Do Barros, 
Castonhodo, and other Portuguese writers, somo of which are accessible 


* Rrfport to Iha Secretary of State on Urn Records relating to the Eiut Indie*, 
contained m the Terra if* Tcmlo, and the Libraries nl Lisbon aud Kram. By 
F. 0. Damir*. fiuperiuUmtent of Becunls, India Office, Ibadan. 1892. 
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to English readme, the ‘Voyages of Vasco da Gama,* and the 
• Commentaries of Albuquerque,* published by the Hakluyt Society. 
The period of tho decadence of the Portuguese power is treated more 
fully, and tho documents quoted enable us to trace the gradual progress 
of this decline, as well as the efforts mode to arrest the sanio by futilo 
expedient* for stimulating trade, llcpeatod mention is tnudo of tho 
ruinous state of the public finances at the beginning of the seventeenth 
cvutuiy, and to th« extensive misappropriation of funds which seems to 
have prevailed. Tho intense rivalry between the several European 
nations is fully illustrated, and many instances are givon of tho high¬ 
handed proceedings to which it gave rise, especially on the part of tho 
Dutch. Hostilities were iueesaant between the latter and the Portuguese, 
while these maintained, as a rule, better relations with tho English, 
though still regarding them with great jealousy. Tho despatches which 
ore reproduced on the subject of the cession of Bombay to the English 
are interesting, as showing that tho Portuguese authorities on the spot 
fully realised tho importance of tho position, and tho blow which its 
Ion would deal to their jxiwer. Tho contract having however been 
already signed in Europe, the protests of tho Portuguese Viceroy were 
unavailing. 

The bad effect on colonial affairs of the union of tho Spanish 
and Portuguese monarchies is exemplified by the fact, noticed by 
Mr. Danvers, that in the endeavour to keep the interests of the two 
States distinct trade was actually forbidden between tho Portuguese 
Settlement at Macao and the Spanish Possession* in tho Philippines. 
This prohibition seems to have l>een maintained oven when tho growing 
power of tho Dutch in the Eastern seaa, and their mnohinatious against 
the Portuguese in Japan, threatened the entire ruin of Macau. Tho 
extent to which Portuguese trade was hampered by tho Dutch may bo 
gathered from tho fact that ono year, through want of sliips and for 
greater security for tho cargo, the Viceroy of Goa was driven to charter 
on English vessel to carry on tho trade with China. 

Many extracts are given relating to tho lung struggle between tho 
Portuguese and tho Mahrutta* and other native chiefs of the territories 
adjoining those of tho Portuguese in Western India, which resulted m 
the loss of most of the ports which had been maintained against the 
Dntch. The report also deals separately with the oontesta of tho 
Portuguese in tho Persian Gulf, firstly with tho Persist!* and afterward* 
with the Turk* and Arabs: tbeir occupation of Ceylon and ejection by 
tho Dutch, and their settlements in the Archipelago and in China. 
For these last tho accounts contained in the records are more meagre, 
though some important documents are referred to touching tho disputed 
sovereignty over tho Moluocas, which throw light on the first voyagee- 
of tho Portuguese to those islands after the capture of Malacca by 
Albuquerque in 1511. The despatches of that commander show the 
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importance of tho latter town ns an emporium of commerce, Iwfora it 
luul been ruined by the incessant attacks made on the Portuguese thoro. 
i.jtb by the Dutch Ami by neighbouring native princes; Urns con¬ 
firming the uonnnta of Yarthemu and other traveller* of that period. 
" ith regard to the Dutch attacks on Malacca it may he noticed that 
none seems to la? mentioned of so early a date as that which Gabriel 
Toweraon deem!** in a letter published in the ITakluvt Sociotv’* 
edition of Sir IL Middleton'# voynge. 

’1 ho detail* of tbo rapid rise of thn Portuguese power in the far 
Ea»t. and of it* no lees rapid decline, are by no means widely known ; 
and this report will undoubtedly be of service to those inclined to 
carry on researches in this interesting field of enquiry. 


A TRIP TO HARAR AND IMl 

By Captain H. a. C. SWATHE, UK* 

Caitaix Swathe, who bos boon on u sporting ci;<edition in Somali¬ 
land. writes from Aden:—I started from Bulbar on February i.itb 
and went to Jig-Jiga. where 1 found an Abywunion guanl of twenty 
men posted in their stockaded fort over tho wells. 1 had twenty-five 
Somalis, all told. Noxt day, an Abyssinian chief called Banuguse 
F. rauran marched into tho atockade from Gojai. about 2o miles to 
the west, accompanied by about tlireo hundred and fifty horse and 
foot, to resist the supposed invader, tho Somalis having exaggerated 
my trip into a British invasion. Nearly all the Abywreiana carried good 
Remingtons. Banagtwe seemed inclined at firet to arrest me, but on 
heating I had cotno np in onlcr to visit Has Mukuwan, tho llurar 
governor, he was afraid to do eo. I sant a letter to Makuwan. and 
after 1 hud waited at Jig-Jiga a few doys, erne Gakatagli camo with u 
very polito note from the lfas, asking me to come to llarar. 

On nearing llarar I found I luul to pass through two lints of 
sohlierc, to the number of about a thousand, brought out to escort me. 
by order of tbo Has, who is very hospitably inclined to the English.' 
Fad, company presented arms as I passed along the path between 
the linos. 1 remained at llarar live dayB, u guest at the house of Alai., 
Gabon Desra; and before leaving 1 gave the Has an Indian tiger-akin 
and an album of Indian photographs; receiving in return his photo¬ 
graph, a silver-mounted shield, spears, saddlery, and a good mnle d*, 
a passport ordering any soldiers whom I might encounter in Ogadun to 

treat mo courteously. I also revived much kindness fnni, Count 
halimboui and the European* at llarar. 

• Captain Sasree’s roatr ait) U imlimUd nr*« * »knch-m»u nin.t^n— c, 
Itri<xhctti-RoU/<xhi'd • Tra»ri« tn the SonwiI CWy.’ £ iL ' 
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Returning to Jig-Jiga, I made my way to Kuredelli, in the Jerer 
Valley, and liegan shooting from that place, getting a 1 toucan and 
rhinoceros one night over the water. I went on down the Jensr Valley, 
getting two mum rhinoceroses nt Tulli, and a jxintber. Leaving 
Milmil three iloys to the east, I turned at right angles, and marched to 
Dsgaha-madota, getting another panther. Thence I went to Sc gag, one 
of Captain Bitudi’a cntnpa, ho having gone to Inur same three years ago. 
Near Segag, in a valley called Daghattn, I shot a bull elephant. I went 
on through the Malingur tribe, and after some difficulty ojienod up 
communication with the Rer Amaden tribo. Jama Deria, a minstrel, 
or bard, known all over Somaliland, was very polite, and advised me, 
if 1 wished to go to Ime, to leave my caiavun with him at Dambus 
Werer, while ho would lend mo five ponies und the aervicee of his son 
and two headmen, and wo should all ride to line together. 

With Jama Deria, his eon, and two others, and three of my own 
men, <m two Arab fust camels, oul> mule, mid five ponies, 1 wont to Imo 
and back within six days (150 miles), during nearly four of which I 
remained nt Imo the guest of the Ailone chief, Gabbu Oboho, and 
knntird the ** balnnktt," or wntarbnak* Ifn approaching line, I found 
the negro (Adune) inhabitants collected on the hills across the river, 
having deserted their huts, fearing our small cavalcade was the 
reconnoitring advance-guard of an Abyssinian force. The Imij people 
were all calling themselves British “subjects.” In fact everybody 
except the Malingur Agsden did so. The Malingnr living in the Tng 
Tafun Valley are in the great eastward path of invasion by tho 
Abyss in ions, hence they havo had to givo in to them. Bat tho Her 
Aiuaden havo inflicted great loss on the Abyssinians from time to time. 
1 saw the remains of the bivouao of an enormous Abyssinian army 
which had been defeated some two or three years before. The forest 
fringing the Webbe, for 100 yards on either side, is very fine at Ime. 
consisting chiefly of tall casuoriuas and evergreens. Thn river is about 
100 yards wide or so. Waterbnck wore very common. There haJ L.-en 
war between tho Anuulen and the late, Adone, and Somalis of Karenin, 
so tho country between Dumbos Werer and Ime was quite empty. The 
Arturai Callus, who livo to tho south-west, from Scgag to line, are the 
great bugliear, as they raid the Somalia occasionally ull alung that lino 
of country. Old Qaida promised to take mo to the Cure Gallos, to the 
south-east of Ini, where there are said to be buffaloes and giraffes. They 
have a good road to Logh above lUnlere, on tho Jab or Webbo Gamma. 
Cabin said when 1 was there (in May), “Como in two months'time, 
when you can ford the Webbe with your camels.'* 

Finding my leave nearly at an end, I returned as fast ns possible 
by the way I had oomo, halting only uoce for a day at Jama Doria's own 
karias. At Dnrhi 1 was so unfortunate os to lose one of my best men, 
carried off by a man-eating lion while riding alone in the jungle. 1 
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sliot a lion near Sogag, und a largr* number of tbo isebraa whinb luiv©, 

I bolievo, lately boon classified rb “GreryV whins." Tlmir meat form* 
a favourite article of food among the Bor Atnaden. My followers were 
unfortuuato on this trip; one man had hla log broken by tho fall of » 
oamol, another quarnsllod with on Abyssinian and got a spear through 
the hand, and a third was badly earn tolled by a panthor which we were 
following at night I loot oight catnela out of the thirty, owing to the 
rapid marching and the bad state in which 1 found them before starting. 
The Somalis also consider that two diod aolely from tho bite of the 
•* balaad" fly of Ogaden. specimens of which 1 secured. Tho “ dug " 
is another bad fly, but not so deadly os tho balaiuL 

I returned by Miltuil and the Ilabr Oerhuji's country. At Aden I 
found I had received six months* extension of leave, and I return to¬ 
morrow to Berbera and start for Iran afresh, with tho object of dotog 
a good private survoy if possible in the country of the Gnre Gulins 
beyond Imo; though of course my main reason for these journeys is to 
open up now shooting grounds. My follower* place all tho difficulties 
thoy in my way. because they are tifraiil of the Galla country, 
hut I am taking two interpreters who are Gallos themselves. I shall 
take forty rifles to Imo, and engage also Galla and Adone followers 
np there. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANTARCTICA. 

If the Qinst certain method of stimulating rr -irurh In a special subject ii to set forth 
the total Inadequacy of present knowledge, to answer questions raised in tlia setting 
of it. Dr. Karl Pricket's axhanttivc If somewhat dlffnse paper on “PI* EnUtebmig 
und Vrrbruitung dta AntarktUchcn Treibelses" idumld be to scientific explorers a» 
gnpea from an Antarctic EachoL Tba contributions of Payer in Frans Joeer 
Land and of Nanssn in Greenland to our knowledge of the structure and motion of 
Arctic glaciers, os distinguished from Alpine or strictly valley glaciers, have thrown 
new light on the work of the few navigators who have as yet crowed the Antarctic 
circle, and a review of the subject from the more recent standpoint is excellent 
preparation for farther jereonal inquiry. 

The occurrence of drift-lco In th# wntthera seas, although observed at an early 
date, U not a frequent entry in ship*’ log-books until near the sod of the seventeenth 
century; the rediscovery of Le Maire Strait in 161') having gradually ltd bolder 
navigators to forsake the, np to that time, invariable passage of the Strait* of 
Magellan. Land had been discovered on thr first attempt to reach higher southern 
latitudes by Amrrigo Vespucci, who iu 1502 found uninhabited tand sotnesrbero 
near the jainllel of CO’ & Considerable doubt remains as to the identity of the 
land mentionod by Vespucci, nncenamty as to certain passages in hia journal, and 
inherent errors m the determination of positions, leaving tho choice of tha east 
coast of Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, and South Georgia. Dr Frickrr inclines 
to select the last. Drake's Antarctic exploration* seem distinctly apocryphal, and 
the next visitor to those parts was the Dutch pirate, Dirk Gorritx, who in 1599 sms 
driven wath from the Straits of Magellan by u were gale, probably as far as 64° S. 
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After the discovery of Lo Maira Strait several mom or tew doubtful disoovtirir* 
appear in the record* of the * Nunn Fleet * under Jakob L'lleremiU, of Hendrik 
Brouwer, Abel Tasman, and Antonio d* U Itochf; bat the first explicit statement 
conns in 11181 from Captain IWtholemy Shir]s who, while on bU way to jtillage 
Spanish poeeeudona on the west coast of America, found himself on November 14th 
in lot. 57° 5<y &, somewhat east of the meridian of Cape Horn, and reports that “ On 
this day we could jetceive land, from which at noou wo were due west." Thla Dr. 
Flicker takes to have been ice, which Sharp actually encountered three days later 
in 68° ?£t S., drifting boforo a soulhemly current. In February, 1684, tho licrnnyt, 
with William Dampler, Edward Davis, Lionel Wafer, Ambtoee Cowley and John 
-Cook on Ixnrd, reached lat. COP 31* somewhat westward of Cape Horn, without 
encountering Ice; but on her return voyace In 1GS7 large numbers of icebergs were 
sighted in the Athuilio in lot. 62° 45‘. Halley’s second expedition, in 1700, cut tint 
fiftieth parallel in 45 \Y. longitude, but no mention U made of drift-ioe. 

The first port of the eighteenth century shows a much largtr numl^r of vessels 
in the southern latitudes, chiefly French; and In particular tho special ex|•edition 
sent out under the command of Locirr Bouvet in 1738 to rediscover the “ south¬ 
land* ” of Binot I’anlniitr de Oonnevillo (1501). After much suffering from fog, 
Bouvet sighted three Urge iceberg* in lat. 4lP &, and obtained therefrom much 
encouragement by thu remarkable cunoluaiuu that because they were high thoy 
cam* from high land, and high lands being healthy he must he on the way to 
countries either already well jwpukioj or eminently adopted for cukini»tian. 
Bouvet’s Island, sighted an January 1st, 1738, scarcely justified hi* expectations. 
The discovery of South GuurgU by the Sjwuith »hlp Lean in June, 1750, close* tbe 
list of the early explorers; and Cook’s Antarctic voyage in 1775 begins tbs more 
familiar achievements of modem days. 

The sources of jslar Ice arc in tho main three—mow or glacier ice, fresh-water 
ice, and see-water ice, with the possible addition uf a fourth, the coast Ice or iee 
foot—and, inasmuch as the relative importance of these is determined both directly 
and indirectly through tho Influence an climate, by the geographical distribution uf 
land and sea, the suuth polar regions present, ki far at least as U known, au almost 
complete contrast to the north. Tho northern hi mUphnre has a polar sea, enclosed 
by a polar continent except for at the roost four or five openings, of which only two 
—Davis Strait and tho channel between Iceland and Norway—are of real moment 
in the movement or distribution of icc, while the southern hemisphere has a polar 
continent surrounded by a pulnr ocean, to which a Dumber of islands contribute a 
quite negligible fraction of tho total ice. Tbe supposed Antarctic continent lias been 
touched by explorer* in three distinct regions—t’nderby Land and Kunp Laud in 
VF ti. OQ 5 K. lougitude, Wilkes Land and Victoria Land 100° lo l7iP E. lungitude, 
and Graham Land and Alexander L Laml, with a number of detached islands (for 
whieb Dr. Fricker proposes the name Gerrits* Arohipolago) to tbe wrath of Cape 
Hum—and in — cate it has been found to present an almost unbroken sheet of ice, 
vary ingin thickness and tarnation with tbe configuration of the land, which extaud* 
outwards from the coast and terminates in precipitous ice-cliffs, tbe great ice burner. 

The conditions giving rise to the formation of an ice-cap oi such dtm i m t i ons are 
chiefly, of course, those of climate, and of those our knowledge is as yet wilfully 
meagre. Throry, as at present deveh>]ied, require* a pulor area uf low Inrometric 
pressure—a uniform gradient downwards from all sides—and a belt of westerly 
winds with a central calm area; and far comment we have only a few set* of 
observations taken during the summer months, nuns of which extend over mure 
than a few weeks in one place. But so far as they go tbe observations almost 
directly traverse the theoretical hypotheses. They indicate in the first place a zone 
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of !'>w pressure in about 75° S. latitude, with higher liarcmjtitirr farther south. Minn 
suggests tint this trough is due to tho passage of muring cyclone*; bat the xappuai- 
tirai is not borno oat by the wind observation*, which show an overwhelming 
majority in favour uf point* between & and N.K. Since the air tanperntnro over 
liie cmitim-nt cannot even tneummtir much exceed the freezing-point on acmant of 
lha Ice covering.it aueuu ml iinrmMimaldn to suppose ui an alternative that presents 
coniinaca to increase with latitude after the 7otli parallel, and that the auutiieriy 
ond i-iutetiy winds are the overflowing current* from a permanent polar anti-crcione. 
It wa* to Is expected h priori that a theory founded Oh the ammmpllun of a homo¬ 
geneous land or »ra surface would require modification in the circumstances, at til the 
vertical height of the supposed anti-cyclone need nut be sutliciant to interfere with 
tipper carrvnts, it might in hot rest as a cushion on the land surface almost inde¬ 
pendent of the gcnrral circulation. 

Granting the exbtencc of the polar anti-cyclone, It is not difficult to imagine 
that the moist warm air ascending from the low-pressure zoaa moves southwards 
ami fecrla the anli-cyclono, direbarging largo quantities of moisture as snow and 
»!r*t, and also in the form of cry*tab deposited from mitt, as the tompernttrrvi U 
tmllured by the ice sheet; and siuco the supply of vapunrb greatest during the mots 
open snuton ia the lo w p ce ssu rs belt, it eecme likely tiint precipitation Is greatest 
■ wring ainmner- Such climatic condition* are fully sufficient to account for the 
|«r«M of glacier loo iu almost unlimited quantity, provided we assume tho 
existence of continental land, an assumption strongly supported by our knowledge of 
tuu Arctic regions, the negative evidence of Gram’s Land ami tho poeittv* of I rani 
.fnwrph Land being specially pertinent. 

Glaciers of the valley or Alpino type are found on the most sts:]«ndmnt scale; 
Rosa dcactilw* raw on tho cast coast of Victoria Land as filling a Valley Ixmlmri by 
mountain* 6000 to 10/300 feet in height, and sending n tongue far Into the sea. 
But the distinctive feature is the inland Ice, known as yet only by the irorar- 
rmr.mtahfe cliffs facing the sea. This barrier U remarkable for tha uniformity of 
bright it reUine hr long distance*; from tho vobwooea Krclciu and Terre ibis* 
weed it eastwards fur 230 mil--*, nnd girt* tho narrow iimits of 130 to 200 feet, 
Wilke* giw» for other parts 150 fest, d’Orwiiio 100 to 150 feet, and lliscoo 100 to 
120 feet; In Gahamsland on the other band only 12 In U feet it statrd. Again, 
the LarrfeT-fcc is noted by tha absence of detritus, or mutator material of any kind. 

The stormy weather of tlir emit hum ocean, and tho strength of the tiihd streams 
are iu tiuimwlrm atonal suflWrnt to prove that the bsmer-tc* is not field-Ice toroud 
at sou, hut osamtially bland ice, and uf this further evidence may l*r drrivml from 
Its structure. Wilkee, Webster. d’lTrvIllr.snd iu particular tho Oioffokjw Exj'rdi- 
txm, gi*» information derived from tho examination of icebergs, and agree in 
describing the ice u Of a stratiform strnrtttre, Ihrirhlne iayrr* of hanl fac alternating 
with thicker beds of white soft fee each wing air, tho latter thicker and suftrv near 
ibn top of the fee, and the framer pnqertiderating in the lower strata. Similar 
formations ham boon observed by Kainura and I’ayrr, end tho presumptlun la that 
tie »..ft strata repmont ennw fallen ditricg winter, nnd tho hanj a surface partially 
invited during the warmer mouth* auij ro-troren. Under growl pressure the whole 
mass is gradniilly eonvrrtod into homogeneous hard Line Ice. 

Concerning the esvornl motions of tho Inland few, we aro without information of 
any kind. Of the various computations s* to iu mram thickness. Dr. Fricfecr ndopU 
that of Thentsoa—MQ0 feet. 

According to Heiut, there am fonr pawihlo agsncfes tending towards thr dissolu¬ 
tion of glacier me—melting from uhove, moiling from below, internal melting, and 
the breaking away of drift It*. Front tho arasuicratioc* suited above it appekn 
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liiot Antarctic glacier* are chiefly exposed to.the «eeond and list of these, the actwn 
of warm water eating away the tiudrr surface, and the -e|«»ratkm of enormous ice- 
“***• Cndar th. moat modcrata estimate* Dr. Frickcr calculates that a tninimum 
id 2,^,000,(00,tOO cubic metre* of Ice aro annually dotacbod from the ire-barrier 
and M adrift. The auhsiquent wandering* of the* berpt aro chiefly controlled by 
the ocean current*, although the direct Influence of wind la considerable, and the 
normal “northern limit of drm-ice* is of apodal luterwt from the amount of 

infurmatma relating to cttncnU which can—due cannon being exercised_be 

obtained front it. Taken generally, the set of the currents oomspoml* in direction 
to the prerailing winda, front south Inwards north, north-west and west To this 
nde there are. however, important exceptions. A corojwrntircly strong easterly 
current prevails to tits south of Capo Horn, probably because of the strong drrslm- 
rnnnt ,>r the west-wind drift to high latitude, in thr South Pacific, and the contrac¬ 
tion of I transfield Strait Again, the motion of the streams bccnmi* extremely 
inroirod la the two c»*es where the coast trend* north and south, east <1 Gerritia 
IjuiiI and Victoria Land, In part probahiy simply tidal, anil in part “compensation 
currents (lowing southwards. Neunmyer to the contrary tint wit (islanding. Dr., 
Flicker admit* the existence nf only one trun soothrmly current—to the sooth of 
Kcrgnolcn— and of this he propoaea an extremely ingenious .•xpknatioii. Kerguelen 
and Head Island areajmiectnl by a range of submarine mountain* aomo 240 miles 
tu length, which riae* to within 100 fathom* of thr. snrW Aaauralng that the 
westerly drift current extend* liekoe ihi* depth, on meeting the ohtudo it will 
.Undo and a |ion will be .letU-ctrti in • aonth-soutb-eaaterly direction, and wiU to 
aoms extent retain that diroctinn by virtue of iu superiority in tj>-cd over the 
current, .it higher latitudes. The other secthm of the current, deflected northward, 
ttuiy account for the bend of Isotlirrmal line* in that direction observed in the 
vicinity of Kcrgoeba. 

The crhrral rswthwani tendency of the surface current*, taken alon- with the 
known praaencu of Antarctic water in the lower depths of the ocean. of the aonthern 
hemisphere, raise, a question of considerable difficulty a* to th. natnre of tho return 
or compensation current. Dr. Frickcr offer* a ardutiou of the problem, bared on the 
temperature olarrvati.uu of the Chall^- and the QaxfU, which concur in showing 
a stratum of relatively warm wnUr at depth* between 700 and 900 fathom* in 
all oceans. The bottom water, moving alowly northward, is idtimatrJv .topped and 
forced to ascend (tho phenomena aro naturally moat fully developed ’in the Indian 
Ocean), its teni|wrature greatly raised, and finally ft* density so increased bv 
evaporation that U links to a pudtkra of equilibrium at an intermediate depth and 
flow* eouthwarda, tending at tho same time eastwards through the Perth’s rotation 
a* a warm current. On regaining the Antarctic region* tho water of this intermediate 
currant b In put airbed in tl.o formation of ice, and ti.o rctiiaindef being thereby 
increased in danritj rinks to the bottom and logins it* alow return northward*. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TATRA GROUP. 

thn proceeding* <f tha Geographical Institute at Vienna, a ncw repert by 
Dr. ( arl (irixxincer deserve* .jvciai notice. It U entitled, “ Studies on tho physical 
geography of rite Tatra group," and bo* particularly reference to climatic condition*. 
It i. meant to eupqibtment the writing* of Von Sydow, Wurhamrk, Koriatko, and 
I.e Ron, a* well a* the report of the pihyaiijgrapliteal eommi«*kin appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences at Cracow. The author consider* successively 
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tin) orographies!, geological, usd ufometrical condition!!, then proceeds to ■ des¬ 
cription of tbo Ultra boluugitig to tho Tatra group, awl finally he demies the wholo 
second of his work to the climatic conditions of the monoIain-range. 

The outcome of ft corn [arisen hoi ween tho Alps and the Carpathians U that In 
contrast with tile former, tho Utter hare no definite crystalline acute, forming, a* It 
wnie, a continuous main ridee, nor U this accompanied hy lateral ranee of more 
recent growth. The true mountain-range oluna appears lit the Carpathian* in 
dUtioct section*, the highest being the Tatra, group. It is therefore quite in- 
admlttlhU to call *hi« group Central Carpathians In the same sense us ono would 
speak of Central Alpe. 

The iimiu of the Tatra group arc evidently those formed by nature, similar, In 
thie respect, to the Rilodagh, In the Balkan peninsula; the group itself, however, 
can be divided into three branches going from we»t to east, as follows:—Llptau 
Alps, from the Pass of Kvn&n (2214 feet), to the Liiijowe Pass (6395 feel), Higher 
Tatra from tbs l.tlijuwo Pass to tho Kopa Pass (5815 feet), Bela Knlksljicis from 
tho Kopa Pass to tbs Zdjar (3519 feet). 

Tho first alti tude were token hi thn Tatra group by tlie Scottish traveller 
Robert Towuaon in 1793; oocording to him Lemnlto i«ak (6639 feet) was tho 
highest, and so U eras considered up to Karistks s observations, when the Geladurf 
peak (8731 feet) was stated as being tbs highest summit of tbo Tatra group, i-t, of 
tlie whole Carpalbiatu. 

Hie main statistics of altitudes which alone can allow us to make a true cant- 
]tarisun of tho urographies! conditions ore shortly as follow,:— 
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lire mean altitude ot masses, this important orotmitrk factor, adopted by 
Humboldt, pres the altitude to which the mass of the mountains would reach If 
uns imagine* all the heights and hollows of its sky-line aa being levelled. 

There are ono hundred and twenty hikes in the Tatra group, of which on< 
hundred and thirteen are in the bight* Tntra. All the lakes arc situated in tin. 
granite, none in the calcareous district; the some fact was noticed in the Pyrenees 
and in the Eastern Alps by Penck. 

Tho Iskea arc all found at a height of 3900 feet to 7200 foot above sett-level, and 
fully eighty per cent, of thou, are Mwset. 50>> and 7200 feet. This rich belt of 
lakes 1* quite analogous to the one uf the Eastern Alfa, mentioned by B5hm— 
excepting that (taking Into account tire more northerly situation of the Tatra group). 
Us lakes are sitiiaiod lower down titan in the Alj*. Ae in the Alps the mean 
height of the rings also Influences i hr comparative elevation of tho lake zone, whits 
in ths lower I.iptou Alps U stretches from 5000 feet to 0000 feet. It reach** In 
the Ifi^ hrr Tatra from 6000 to 7000 lost. Again the exposure is ft determining 
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condition, for nearly sevrnty per mi!, of the Tatra lakes are situated on the 
•on them dope, aod ant sheltered by higher lateral ridges. One also notice* au 
sasTwue in the- elevation of tho lakes, and In their number from west 
to eait, ju»t o* U the case with the «uow patebo of the Taira. Thia db- 
tnbntion of altitude in the lakes connected with the appearance of “Roches 
niontonnecs " and other glacial forms, including mounds of moraine materia!, un- 
duuiwsdly connect thew mountain iakea with former glaciation of the Tatra group: 
aa was remarked by Fartach In 1832. Half of the lakes occupy distinct ruck- 
nwitj-, ix., all those situated higher than 5000 feet. The majority of those oc- 
mrrins lower are moraine lakes. The mvau difference rtf altitude between these ami 
the rock basins is 1600 foe t. As these moraine lakes represent tho terminal portions of 
ancient glaciers from which Uwy had gradually melted upwards to the rock hsdiu 
T)r, Grixringer considers Lhnaelf justified in assuming that the variation m 
altitude bring 1600 feet corrosjonds to a difference In tempomture of 3t>°'5 F., and 
aeams to giro th« total nmouiit of increase in tomperaluro since the glacial penod. 

Dr. Gtiiiingcr’s obe-mtiiina on the fall of temperature of the lake water in 
proportion to its depth are also Interesting, iuaamnch aa It is tk* first rurrey of the 
kind mode in tbs mountain lake* of Eastern Europe. All the soundings were taken 
in August and always during the early afternoon. 
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\\ o »fe tin.' the lakes having a southern exposure show In p roportion to tin < 
altitude, iirst a trnreoer water-surface, and wound, a quicker fall of temperature 
to depth- Such fa L a k e Ffach, which lina a nnrtli«?riy a#pecc. 

Sj far as those observations relate to the climatic conditions of the Tatra group 
the iQTmtigatnr systematically kept separate the results of observations of tha 
wctwrological stations situated north of th- main range from tln-w taken on the 
•otahan nnm | a order to orratually arrive at the conclusion that tho Tatra group 
had a climatic intiiiioeo, This had not been antheniicatnl before, bui it can ho 
nctuahy and arcuraiely proves! Iioth by the temporal ore‘and liy tho distribution of 
wind, and in a leas degree by the cloud system ; while the rainfall cannot be taken 
into account at alt 

1 tie whole - uthern district shows on an average of fifteen years a temperature of 
1 -8= Fahr. over the northern fwr*. The well-known Spa. .Vcn-S-*hmtck» (32U6 feet), 
is 2‘5 1 alir. wanner liiau Javorina situated on the northern elojie of the range at 
an r location of 8250 feet. JavuinA is tho highest meteorological station in tho 
Carpathians (a summit stat.’u n it yet lahting In the whole mountain (linnet). 

With reference to wnrons, U It tulrerating to note that on the north aide 
No. HI. —September, 1803.J a 
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autumn is warmer thin spring, while the reveres u the case an Uu nuAm aide. 
Cumparing ths dcrreane in temperature In relation It' thr altitude, which m this 
[Hit ia 1 ° Fob.*. fa ev*ry 32S fort (jon u in the Alps), Dt. Griixmgrr estimate* 
ths level iff the bat Win or US’ Fahr. f.rr tlio year, oo the northern side at 
iVT-0 Am, and on th* southern ride ai <121 2 feet. Tlie height <jf thb Important 
Uns thus almost entirely coincldr-* with the •HnigrephU snow limit established by 
the arnue investigator after previously modi- observations wbur.b liavn already Iwru 
inUUud. 

Thu highest summits of the Tatra thus overtop thi< snow limit by lOiiH to 2296 
Fast- The vary sleep incline pres ruts any mnn^W snow coveting frwu being 
formed, but tiit-re arc olioiit forty mowwpatnhat, of which two-thinls are >m the 
southern slofie. 

With rtfon-acn to tho distribution of winds we find, a* Supsn had already 
remarked, westerly wind* on th- north akt]ie, wbllv on th* southern side, which is 
uist. dirttlly sheltered by tin main range, nnrthurly winds prevail. A farther mid 
more typical contrast between tbn north and south slopes in in tiio proportion of 
winds to calms tho south sid* giving a much more fanutrablfl record. In Xcu- 
Hchmecks, which b sheltered by tbn us*in range, the preierthm of rebus to wind* 
U seven to three. Tba author refers also to tho prtibablo exUtmiee uf a ** I’.ibn," 
iu thv Tatra croup, analogous to th# well-known warm Alpinn wind, which would 
«|. uf explain the remarkable Tariationa In temperature noticed in winter on the 
ts.Tth slope and eonlnwting strangely with otherwise expi-sed slallnti*. 

Hie r.louil system shows > maximum in (ho north during Deceml* t and in tho 
south during November, tbe average being greater oo tho northern than on thr 
southern slope. 


DR. DIENER'S EXPEDITION TO THE CENTRAL HIMALAYA.* 

This expedition to t.lm Central Himalaya, Kmruurn, Garhwal aud Humic* was under¬ 
taken in 1892 at the instance of tho Vienna Academy of Scii-nre* and of tbe Indian 
Government, with the object of studying more closely the trial deposits on the 
Tibetan frontier. Hesides Hr. I>icner, Messrs. L, Gricsbach and C. &. Middlemen, 
representing the Geological Survey of India, tt»k port In tbs expedition. The 
starting-point of the expodltiue was tba sanitarium of Kaini Tal, wlioure they 
proceeded with seven servants ami eighty-five coolies through Mnnshlari to Milam. 
Tlie coolie* were changed fnirn station to slatiuii and carried a load of forty pounds 
weight for tbe «nm of four arms*. Milam Is situated at an altitude of 11,250 feet, 
and l» .the highest inhabited (only from May to October) village in tho Hbot 
Mahals, ij. In tho Tibetan bonier region. It lies shore the tree limit, although buck¬ 
wheat and potatoes are cultivated in the vicinity. The bonier trad* with Tibet 
forms tbe chiof means of sulisistmco of tho Inhabitant*, arming whom are many 
wealthy persons whose property comprises often several thousand sheep and goats. 
The whole "f the Tibetan trade is carrion on with the aid of these auimila, anil what 
tho camel it in the desert, the sheep is in th* Himalayan region*. Itioo and meal 
are carried by tbrrc animals In a ktnd "f sadillr pouch on loth sides of tho back. 
Tits Milam glacier, which terminate* at a height of 11,240 fort at a distance of 
2 mile* north-west of Mtlatn, is the largest of tbe Ice-streams of the Xeinda Devi 
group, and is US miles in length. Owing to the very slight fall. It lias no 


• Beport of a paper read before th* Geographical Society el Berlin, June 3rd. 1892 
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remarkable breaks, and i* completely covered with moraine rubbiah. Its tributaries 
alx.i are 1 1012 . narrow ice-*trn»ni* lying between stwj* walls, thus accounting (nr the 
great development the stirfacr moraines. After lengthy negotiations with tlv? 
Til* tan frontier-guard permission was obtained to explore the 1 (Order region lying 
immediately to the north of Milam. On June 10th the expedition set oot over 
the tltodhura Puts (17,590 feet) to th» upper Girth! valley, where on the southern 
slopes of the Dambonag Range (19,000 feel) some triaa formations, very rich in 
fossils, wore found. From liens the journey was continued over the Kiangur Pass 
(17,001 feet), and the KUgwrb-Chaliln Paw (17,(00 feet) to tliat part of TI undos, 
bordreing tt on the raat, which had not hitherto Iwm geologically explored, rlx., 
the district of the pasture-grounds of LarbamUlkirljak and Chitichtm. Hens 
the expedition stared during the whole of the latter half of July, and ascended 
four time* the peak of Cblrichun No. t (17,740 fact) and the two Cliaaamtanuli 
summit* (IR.320 ami 18,3f<0 feet). After the party had been detained at a bivouac 
(17/XW foot) for three day* by a snowstorm, they sticcrodcd in scaling the summit of 
Kangriblngri (19,170 feet), whence they returned over the Yindi Pas* to Milam, 
arriving there on July 80th. During thewe fire weeks, thsir aimp was never 
pitch'd at a tower altitude than 14,900 fret. Fran the top of Chanambaniali they 
were able to distinguish the contour of the basin, in which tl>« Maeasarowar lakes, 
wuh their area of 310 square miles, lir imbedded at an altitude of 15,300 feet. In 
i he son them pirt <f the mountain tired* the three summits of Ourla Mandhsta 
(23,300 feel) *t.«ud out very strikingly ; rids mounUin, with its mighty glaciata, 
completely d«minattt the surroaudinr region. It was mil the odd and rarity of 
the air that formed iho moot scrums obstacle* to scientific work a! there attitudes, but 
the storm* which blew (nan tire south, day by day with equal violence, aud which 
were to heavy that photographs could only lv taken when the apparatus wn* 
protected by Ute erection of a circular wail of stones. The difference between the 
■toy and night temperatures was very large, and found expression in the difference In 
the volume of water in tire glacier stream*. While at dayomik most of these 
streams could be conveniently waded, soon after sunrise they were swollen to 
mighty nv«r» often within a quarter of on hour. The region nf'ihe pasture^reund* 
of Chitichun U ana of the most desolate parts of the province of HiradSs. 

The bottom of ths valley* does oot dascred below 1(1,090 feet, and tho vegetation 
is so scanty that even the Juniper hushes are seldom seen. Frequently dried pieces 
of turf and yak’s dung form t be only kind of fuel. The whole country bears oust 
ditUnclly the stamp of the drerrt; the mountains are girded with a mantle 
of Jihrit from which only the actual summit* project. It it only the intense 
yellowish red and violet of Ihe rocks that moderates to tmue extent the doleful 
uniformity of the country. It was found to In impossible to jietietrate into the 
Urear Range in coorequmce of the imfwmahllily of this regiou for beasts of burden, 
and also because of lire lack of provisions for cooliee. It was therefore determined' 
to ailvanee into the territory of Rimkm Palar, which is claimed hy the Tibetans, 
ami also to tbs Niti Pass, aud on August Iritb tin march wa* commenced 
thrmtth Ulailhnra and the Kiangur Pass. In the ptslure-grimnil of Lapial tire 
expedition encountered a Tibetan frmiier-guanl cotuposed of six mun, but their 
opposition was overcome hy presents sod by the resolute demeanour of the ex¬ 
piation. The march was then continued along the aonthern slopes uf the watershed, 
which cunsitU of hare slate and sandstone mountains rising from 17,000 lo Id 000 
feci. Numerous herds or Tibetan steppe-hor*« were mrt'Vith here, also kyangs 
anil inosiutatn sheep, ihe sUtcly One //odysoni end Ovu lIutrKa). Frequent trace* 
of bears, whito leopards, and Tibetan wolvea ((Are it taniytr) were seen. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere m th- world, even In ths Orand Cafion of the Colorado, 
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more magninccnl geological sections than thu*e it Licit xrt jirrMiited by the limesUMv 
Xduj of thu Central Himalaya iu tlut vicinity of P.iwkin Pa:ar and on the Shaken k. 
wlmre in j daces one con toe at a glance the whole senes of tlic marii.o dopotit* tram 
tic Lower Silurian up to the chalk. 

In contort with the uniform character of the country U'twtcu Laptal and 
Birahotl, the groru Alpine meadow* ol Rimkin are refreshing to thu eyes. Along 
thu watervourso in sheltered places may be seen dense thickets of sslix and bitches. 
Ifedated *j«tiaen. < f birches, 16 to 23 fcot high, with wonderfully crooked trunk*. 
Kruw up to a height of 14,000 feet, otherwise iu the Central Himalaya the tree-limit 
lie* between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

At thu time when the expedition was in the country the Tibetan shepherds were 
busy collecting dry branches, which are In request at the festival games which take 
place at Gartak uu the Upper Indus, a proof of the value of this matt rial in blunder, 
which is so poor in fuel and timber. Tho weathvr was uncommonly bad here; no 
less than twenty-nix nuny days were counted in August. 

In tin' valley of Dhaulk Ganga, into which the expedition descended after having 
advanced to the Nitt l‘.u» (l*l,tV2> feet), the most frequented |tas* of the Centra] 
Himalaya watershed, and the vicinity of which i» covered up to a height of 17.300 
fert with glacier rubbish of tlio upper carboniferous quartstc, were found from a 
height of 9000 feet upwards numerous traces of an ice-ogt in the formation of 
mighty remains of old moraines. The village of Xlli lies smuuwhat higher than 
that at Milam, ll,4C4 feet. 

fn the Dhauli Gangs valley forest vrgetatioo extends up to 11,000 feet; the 
fonets are composed prinuiyaally of the niafnitlcrot <li*-iisr cellar, whirl, at .(urea 
Gwar forms beautiful forests. From Judd math the expedition followed the usual 
route of the Kaurinath pilgrim* through Lohab and arrived once more »t Nairn 
I'd on October 7th, leU2. 
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EtfBOPE 

The Corinth Canal. —Thu upruiug of the Corinth Canal on August 6th adds 
one more to our tulrniationsl highroads <d commerce, and although this, the most 
recent uf ship canals, is out at all likely to effect a revolution in the world's trade, 
inch as Its* bean brought about by the iqetiint: of tbo Slier. Const, it is all the same 
at cunwdambiu local importance. Vessels bound from the Adriatic tn the 1'inEus, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, and making use ol this canal, will m-t only effect * 
taring In da'-anca of about 120 miles, but they will also avoid llie draided Cape 
Maiafon, the doubling of which is attended with danger during the winter months. 
Anciently the Isthmus of Corinth was erased by a read for lbs conveyance of mer¬ 
chandise and small boats. lVriaudrue of Corinth, who lived aiaiut six hundred years 
before Christ, is credited with the Intention of substituting a canal fur this rood: 
but nothing was done until tbe advent of the Roman*. Julius Oteau, who rebuilt 
Corinth iu 4*1 *.c„ seriously entertained thr project, and Xm> actually employed 
thousand! of Jewish captives ami convicts upon the work, but Ids attention' was 
drawn cue where when J. J. Yindcx. the Roman governor of Gailm Lugduaentie, 
revolted in a.n. 0?, ami proclaimed Galin emperer. it waa thus rns-rvud for 
General TUrr to realise the project of tho ancient Greek* and Itoiunus. In 1S$1 
he stcared a concession frem the Greek Government for bulhlicg the cotniL Work 
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«»' actually begun la Mar LSS2 by a Preach company, and on ha Ciilure It haa 
been completed by a Greek one, with M. Mat-a* as engineer. Very consider able 
engineering difBcnltio* had to bo overcome, a* the isthmus ruts to • height of 
200 fort. The Canal i» 20 tort deep, 72 fort wide, and OrtIK) yanla In length. It 



begin* about I) rnitti to the north of Now Corinth, qoiia a modern town, built 
•ince 1S5S, in which year on tarthutuk* destroyed the ancient city, mid terminates 
near the* spot where the Isthmian games need to be celebrated. Two new town*, 
of ambitious dimensions, tiara been laid out at it* termini, one tiring eallwl 
IVwciduuia, the other Isihmia. 

Submergence of Western Europe.— Ik. Joseph IWwich recently con¬ 
tributed a paper to the Royal Society an “The evidencs uf a »:ibmngttiee of 
Western Europe and of the Mediterranean Coasts at the eleee of the ninja l and 
immediately preoeding the Neolithic period.” The evidence mainly consist* of btda 
of “ nibble drift” and caacoos breccia which are (bund over Western F.urojw and the 
shores of tin) Mediterranean, the lots* over parts uf Central Europe, and animal 
remains in fiswxrea on isolated hills. From these facts the antlior infers an 
but oamjssmtlridy shallow submergence of short duration, which did not allow time 
for marine sedimentation. The principal geographical evidence la found on the 
northern and Southern courts of Francs, at Gibraltar, in Sicily, Malta, and Chreee. 
On tlm Palestinian eosuK there are Imi few trace* of the peculiar drift, and the sub¬ 
mergence there must hare lieen small, if any. On the Noah African coear evidence 
of submergence is found at Teiuan ami Oran; but toward* the east the depth mum 
hare been slight, and perhaps In this dirsctlcm the submergence did not extend 
beyond the Libyan desert. The anthor eoocludw also that In estimating the time 
that has elapsed since the Post-Gbml Period a measure of ten thousand to twelve 
thousand years U a ct< err approximation than ninety thousand. 

Scandinavia and the Level of the Sea.— A German correspondent 

as the following supplementary statement regarding l)r. Siegers wurk on the 
upheaval of Scandinavia, briefly referred to in the August number, p. 174Th* 
■ret point d a cuiaas l by Dr. Sieger is the shift of relative level on the Swwliah 
<c«*ta. Formerly this was attributed to a local or to a geuorat tall of the water 
surface, aiul U waa asserted that tho same phenomenon was noticeable in the lakes 
and rivers of the country. Siuoe tho time of Playfair and Bwlt however the 
existence uf an ujAmnrf of tho land lias been admitted; while It Chambers, 
TranUchoid, ami eaprdaUy Bttm, ret urntd to th* older opinion. According to 
Sntse the Baltic Is higher than the ocean, on account of tin t,flume of fn*h water 
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ixmroii into it by rivers; but at these dccreoso in volume the seo-htvrl sinks -lowly, 
until it will wotitually resell that >A the ocean. Such a (all must be pracedrd by 
similar shrinkage of the inland lake*. Sieger trie* to prove tiiia by means o f 
observation* dating back to ITU, taken on eight Swedish and -orau Norwegian 
lakes. The annual range is principally determined by the diminished precipitation 
in winter, ami the epoch of snow-melting tn various parts of the country, which 
rracheeliu maximum in spring and in early summer. The Baltic, which rtscnci 
iie'loweet level at the earns period, continues to rise until tho precipitate*) attains 
its maximum in lata summer and autumn. A seamd rise in the sea take* place in 
DewmbcT, and i» not noticeable in the lakes, except in the few which arc almost at 
the ua-WrvL This Is not a regular occurrence, but duo to special causes of a rstlier 
complicated nature, the direction of the wind being no important (actor. Since 
observation* have been started, no change in the yearly curve of the sea-lev ol i > 
traceable. On cnmpwring the levels of different years with each other, deviations 
are observed which correspond exactly to tho thirty-five years' tango of climatic varia¬ 
tions arrived at by Bruckner. On the Swedish coast, aa well a* on that of Finland, 
and in the Kattegat, we can distinctly trace a decraaor in the level; en tho other 
hand, inch a change U absolutely unknown iu the lakes excepting in Milar, near 
Stockholm, the Investigation of which would necessitate exhaustive and •peon! 
inventigiuoDt, as its conditions are quite peculiar. In determining the omouut of 
decrease for various places we must o.nxidor variations of climate, lit can, 
therefore, only compare simultaneous observations, and often wo may be in doubt 
whether apparent exceptional conditions arc dot |«rhaps the result of varying prnrd* 
of observation. However, U seems to be clear that there exists a sane of greater 
change of lsvri near Gale and Warn, the upheaval lessening again towards north and 
south. The writer rathar incline* towards a theory of upiwaral of the continent 
than towards that of a local fall of sea-level, such as Sues* considers probable. How 
much of this i* du* to general uiovumsnia of tho sea can only be determine! when 
we possess observations extending uver many years la Norway/' 


AT&ICA. 

Dr. Gregory's Expedition to Mount Kcnio. —Dr. J. W. Gregory arrived at 
MmnW on August Itrth, after a successful rxpedilkm to Lake Boriugo. He 
returned rid Likl{iia and Mount Ktnla, and ascended the latter to a bright of ni"re 
than 17,000 font. Dr. Gregory lias explored the glaciers and hear!-waters of the 
Tana, and tho water-partings between the Tana and Atbi Hirers. 

Mr. Selotu.—Mr. F. C. Selous mllcd <m An pat 2(1 th fur South Africa,... 
tvr MashcnalaiuL Hie sudden departure is due to the threatened tumbles with 
Lobenguln. He hopes to arrive at Victoria in about a month, and if things are 
qme* he will return at once. 

Bains In Maahonalnnd.— Mr. F. M. XV. Swan writes as follows from near 
Maklutii; M I have examined two ruined temple* of th» Zimbabwe petite! and 
style, situated st the confluence of the Lotsnni and Umpipo Kivvn in fi. bit. 
22= 39' <2". E. long. 28= 1C JW*. The temples show the same system uf orientation 
and geometrical wnatructlon ae the peat temple at Zimbabwe. I cleared the bash 
from the mote perfect of tits two temple. on the Lntsani and made a carsfnl 
metunrrm«nt of many nf the radii of the one curve of which it ecnsttta. 1 oriented 
directly from the rent re .if the curve and saw the «un from that j»dnt setting just 
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tic l*!t of the middle of the main doorway. Oil correcting th* pcHitlon of th* 
tan for iu deems* in declination (bring the seventeen dart which tad xlapwci 
•bee the *ol*tice, F found that it would art at tlm tulutkn exactly in a line with 
tic centra of the arc and the middle of the doorway. Thi* direct measurement 
and ubaetratiou thuuld remove any douhl u to the appliatbilily of our theory of 
the construction uf tho plan* of theta temidra." Mr. S»*o !uld» that he ha* 
travelled 350 mi lea along the Tdxnpopo River and !**■ m.nt.t ^ nt) ,. important 
roctincntionii oi position*, detail* of which wiD be forwarded to the Society at an 
early date. 

Uganda. —Tin- British occupation of Uganda necuriutiug the presence in 
Africa of experienced officer*, who understand Arabic oral can handle ihn Sudanese 
troope, Colonel Colriie of the Grenadier Guard*, Captain Gibb, Captain »«*■■» *ad 
Ceptain Tluimnij, Lave betn «rot to act under Sir Gerald Portal, the administrator 
of tlw country. Colonel Colriie** experience In Africa i* already considerable. Ha 
•circd under TiOrd Wuleelcy in the Sudan, and itilwequcuUy mad* an extuarivo 
journey through Africa and Madagascar, which 1* well deorrilied in hi* wife’* nawly- 
puldiiiinl book,* Round the Block Mon'* Garden,’ noticed in llitsc page* last nmuth. 

Ifew Expedition in French Congo Territory.— The p-hu y u* CW«j* laZ* 
announce* the departure from Marseille*, on August lOlh, of an exploring jarty, 
despatched by the Soeietd dVtude* dn Congo Franpai*, to »tudy the valley of die 
Kwilu-Xiadi (Noari-Qidiiou) with the view of testing it* ralubillty for a railway 
from th* coast at Loacga to Brazzaville on Stanley PooL The expedition u divided 
bio thre* departments iinder tho general leaderahlp of M. A. lot Cb&telJcr. Tho 
ronrey party i* command,d by Captaut Ccmllle, who was recently connected with. 
tho project* for a French Sudan railway.. Botanical atadk* or* under tho chargp of 
lb. Locum!* and Captain Ijimy, and tho geology of tbo country traversed will Ik 
itndioi by M. Urgnault. 

Kling'i Last Journey in Togo Land.*— Captain Klb~, it will *- 
mnemberwi, dud from dyrentcry on September loth low, soon after hi* return 
to Germany. On hi* laH journey h» proceeded from tho count through 
.Smagn to Bismarck Iwrg, whence he *el out with hi» expedition on October ”i»t, 
lSai, for the north-cart. Following fir*t of oil the general Ibe of lb. Wolf* 
route, ha {aid a rlrlt to th* SnlUn .bbo Hnkari of Shinoho, and delivered 
to him tho imperial present*; then at Wangxra, th* capital of Sugc, he left 
Wolf* route on November 24th, b order to penetrate directly north Into Western 
|V,rgu. Borgu i* gnmmrd by three brother*, of whom the une living in Nikki 
“ At UHwi powerful Western Ilorgtt 1* ruled ernr by the Sultan of Kwitnbc. 
and the southern i*rt I* under tho sway of tho Saltan of Rimi. At Birni Rung 
tnei with a very friendly reception, but when he had arrived within about 7j mil» 
.d the capital (Kwrrobe) niesmngun from the Sultan of that place told him 
that the king would not have any whit* men In the country, because the first w Mu 
m«n (Dr. Wuli) who had eouw to Borgu bad brought much misfortune on the 
land. Ft wa* after Wolfk death (lS8t>) that a rivil war, oocaalcnlng much blood- 
•hrel, broke out o m the <] nest ion whether the white men .houLl be allowed into 
rlw country. Kllng. therefore, rrtrewd hi* *tcpi to Birni, where the Sultan of the 
piece protected him against th* exaction*of the pewpk. From Birni hr returned 

• Report of a p* f er reed by lb. von Danckclman before the Urcrenublral Socfotv 
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U> Afejo along the umc route u that by which be had feme, and marched 
from there along the great Haunt caravan route, which had never before been 
trodden by a white man, passing through the uncommonly wtH-populated region* 
of Bulllo, Boson, San Sugu to Sobga, whrrr he arrived an January IDtb, IltH'i. 
From thus pioinl he determined, with the object of studying the slave-trade, to pro¬ 
ceed to Kintampo, which he reached on January 30th, having followed Btngt-rV 
tvute. On the.- way he fell in with numerous Uau»* caravan*, each with a Urge 
number of slave*, who although fettered with Irun-colluro. were dragging very hoary 
Foul* of JtoU nuts. In Kintampo Use slave-trade flourishes to an even greater 
extant than in ixtbga. Kitng uiudo hU way back from Kintampo to Solaga 
by a wide detour to the north, vid Bup«*. The whole recinn between the. 
two places b a lave! savanna The pyramids of skull* of buffaloes, antelope*, 
rlrphonu anil hippopotami, which ore erected at numerous punt*. give evidcnc* 
of an enormous wealth of game. As Kiing an tin* circular journey crossed 
unly two arm* of the Volta, it U probable Unit the lied Volta unites with the 
White Volta, and not. aa hitherto shown on the map*, with the must southerly or 
Black Volta, From Suing* Kliog returned through Kratyo to Diemarckkurg, where 
he arrived on March Uth, 1892, already to tiering from dynuitery. From the 
traveller's routc-aurrey* and numerous astronomical observation* tt has Ujou 
po6*iblo to construct a map of his Journeys, which forms an important extension 
of our knowledge ©.' the geography of the countries betweeu the Volta ami the 
Niger. lib expedition ha* had the furthrr mult of showing that the region* 
between the Itorgu and Ktbgx Stall*, oa well as the vuautrtss of Shane Ui and 
iMgiunbo, ore much superior in fertility and density of puprabiion to the district* 
l.T>ug nearer to the coast. Thus for example lbuio, a place of about fifteen thou¬ 
sand hub, Ur »urpu*es Sabgs both in litre and importance. Agriculture ami 
cattie-rearing arc in a mast flourishing condition in these couulrii*: the travrller 
pws*e* through miles of yam and ntiUotdiclik, which are cultivated by brge Land* 
of quiet, nnossuming slaves, who march oat from the Tillage* to their work at the 
sound of the drum and file. 


AMERICA 

Geological History of Lake Superior.— Profes^r A. ( Lawson contribute* 
to the Annual Report of the Urological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota 
a valuable paper on “Tim atamional strands of Lsiku Superior." The Inveatltiatiun, 
which was tiegun in lbill, chiefly concerns the evidence for abandoned coast-tines on 
the northern shore of the lake. These strands represent singe* in the ei lent of a 
sheet of water which wo* very different in iU general physiography from the prnent 
Lake Superior. It must have been many time* mure extensive, covering iho entire 
region uf the bkte Huron and Michigan with several hundred feet of water. It* 
whole i*stent woe probably twice oa great os the combined arret of Superior, Huron, 
awl Michigan, oral the Algonquin beech an the coast of Huron mark* only an 
episode in the later stage* of shrinking. The name Lake Warren b given to ihi* 
great sheet of water from its highest state down U> that stage where in waters 
became definitely segregated Into the different subordinate deprremm*. The numb' 
of observable strand lime on the coast of Lake Superior vartr* from on* to nineteen. 
in portions of the ooon none can bo detected. Thb discrepancy is partly due to 
otwcurstiivu of the topography by timber, whtlo the difference* botween observed 
baache* awl terrace* almost contiguous to one another tn»y ho doe either »<• th» 
fact that the coastal slopo b not equally naorpitible at every point of registering the 
■bore- It Lee, or to iho fact that terraces have been obliterated by wave action at 
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lower levels. Or piasibly the differences tuny be <lae tu differetilisl movement* 
within the limit* of the ]-run-lit like basin; a portion of the ©cast may lure changed 
Its nltinid* relatively to dm outlut, or the entire coast may have changed it* tmduui- 
I km. In tla- former out there would not, even with a complete record, l*- tire uoe 
number of strand line* in every part of dm meat; in the latter then* would be an 
equal number of line*, but all would converge up-n the outlet. The table* of 
ulevatmus supplied prove that there i* a prevailing otnutancy of vertical interval 
between lit* strand tinea, ami this fact point* to an uniform suhehlitic* of the water 
oli tig the entire extent of the cout. In the tabl* there am recorded thirty-three 
strand* having distinct altitndee; in the history of thv recession of the lake there 
havu thru teen at least thirty-two atr.gr*. The maximum number of strand* 
■ dswrred in on* place is nineteen. Kadi of the many stage* of Lake Warren must 
have hod it* Isvri determined by a definite outlet, and the mean* of the loirt-ring uf 
the outlet was probably crustal deformalion. The plac* tn which evident* of such 
change* should be Imbed for lie* to the south and south-east of Lakes- Michigan and 
liurrm. Thegenstral result of the wuremutni* which lowered the southern barrier 
of Lake Warren senna to have been an elevation of ■ large part of Central Canada, 
ami a relntir* nr absolute depression of the States Ohio and Indiana. It la potnilile 
that before this eierntx-u of Canada the drainage «f the lake was toward* Hudson'* 
Hay. The portage south of the divide between tin Hudson’s Hay ami Sl Lawrence 
systems of drainage lias an elevation of 600 fort above the present levi-l uf I A- 
Superior. It appears to be the abandoned bed or a large river. New 0:10 of the 
tuoat hrwvlty marked of the alaaduntd strand linn has an allll-ido -if S09 feet above 
the lake It may be Inferred that Stag-.- XXX. of the Uke was detvrmltted by the 
altitude of this paaa to tin- north. About £0 milt s north-east of Mlchlpicot.cn harbour 
there la another pan, at au altitude of 440 fust; if it ever served as an cutlet to 
Lake Worrrfi U i* dnnbtlrst toU-onmktrd with Stage XXVI., which ha* a rrrough- - 
marked strand linn at Sanit Ste. Marie. There are other possible outlet*: the valley 
of the SL Croix ltiver, tins Illinois Rivw, the Fort Wavne channel, tl»c Nipiamg 
depression, and the White fish Volley throngh Litili- Boy do Noc. 

The Geography of Ecuador.— With a volume entitled •Gcocmfia y Gooloeia 
dal Ecuador,’ 1km Teodoro Wolf, the guwruuirnl geologist, publishes an important 
map - I Ecuador, on which h» has lawn cccu{ttil for the last fifteen yrar*. It *U|*r- 
tedet the worthless compilatiofi of VilUvicendo, which appeared in 1*58. All til!! 
parti of Wolf, map hare nor the same value. Somo extensive justincs, especially 
in the court pmrincra, are bused an exact triangulation, others an compass surveys, 
while compilation from older map» had to b* resurtad to for unvisitnl ilktricls. On 
the whole, the result ia very successful, and Mr. Wolf ha* jiroluccd a map which ia 
beyond ©ompansan superior to anything that kae gone before. Hi* chief merit I* in 
having curveycd the coast region I-at wren the Pacific and the tVmhlicra, tram the 
Tunite* on the Peruvian, to the Mira on the Cokunhtan frtmtkr, a region prcvkuuiy 
abm-st unmapped, and filled up bv Viliarieendn with imaginary ranges. Mr. Wolf 
found many corrections to lie necensary in the interior region*, even wham the 
Fnmnh Academicians and Humboldt hod worked. Tiic eastern {tart of Ecuador 
within the Atnatoniau valley, sooept the course* of ih* larger river*, remains 
unexplored and unknown. Mr. Wolf give# a Iuckl general description -i/ the 
orography ol Ecuador, and enable* the student to understand the general features of 
the Cordilleras, as well a* to become acquainted with their geographical detail*, ne 
also explains the gw-logical conformation, and devote* chapter* to the meteorology 
and to biological distribution. He refer*, with appreciation, U- the labours of Mr. 
Whympec; and acknowledges the value of the little map drawu by uur Associate, 
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Mr- Spruce, to Illustrate hi* report ou tb* red-lark trees (Ct'udoia Mwi'reJm) *4 
Ecuador. Both Mr. Wolfs map, ornl ilia volume which accompanies It, are valuable 
contribution* to geographical knowledge, 

Tho Upper Amazons. — Richard 1’ayer, whose energetic effort* in behalf of 
Itnprtrml communication between l'trru and the Atlantic have Iren noted from tiui- 
to time for some years past in PtterwmM Mtittiluuf/rn, In a recent number 
deaeribo* ltia latest journey from Iania to Iquitoa on the Upper Amazon*, by way 
• <f the I'cayaih Uewde* giving a vivid picture of the difficulties of travel along the 
sleep and slippery paths in the Andes, ami <lowu the rushing streams, which flow 
from llielr eastern slope, Ida letter eontaina interesting note* on the Tyrolese colony, 
which for over forty years liu maintained a precarious existence on the Poxiizo, 
ocu of the aide feeders uf the Ucayali system, but which is now at Lutein course of 
extinction through liu migrathui of most of the fsmiUes to a more favourable climate 
«m tlia Ochubotnbe Plateau. The difficulties which the German settler* have had 
to contend agniiut ikm partly from the nature of the spot choseu (these might have 
been avoided iunl recourse been had to the experience of disinterested pernios at the 
"utarij and portly from tha jealousy and crppmwtian of the Peruvians, which wrtil 
*o far os to stir up the unlives against the settler*. The writer comments severely 
on the want of enrrgy and Judgment shown by the Peruvian autburities, which 
raiders fruitless all efforts to improve the communication between Lima and tho 
Uppet Amazons, a* well as on the rece n t attempts to attract fresh German settli-rs, 
while uo atepo are taken to provide help or aeentutuodati'-u for them In tin? wilderness 
to which they are invited. The oolony of Pozuzo was founded by Damian v. 
t-chOU and the jamst, Joseph Egg, for emigrants who came mostly from the German 
Tyrol and from the Rhine. Although its chance* for progress were great, H lias 
not increased o tl ought to have done, on account of the causes already noted, 
the unsettled slate of tho Peruvian Government, and the war between lYru and 
Chile (IbTlt-leeS). V. .Schulz, Joit before his death (1683), gave an exhaustive 
account of his work in his book called * Amazonas.' According to Payer coca could 
have been cultivated with profit In Pusuxu, and last year a French company was 
even contemplating to raise capital for that purpose. Tile number of the colonists 
was five hundred and fiftoen at the end of last year, to which may be addod about 
one hundred am) thirty Indiana and half-castes. The principal pnducts are tohsrcu, 
and euff«, ami coca. A German has founded a factory of cocaine in Lima, where 
the cucn of Pozuxu find* ready sale. The neighbourhood is free from epidemic 
diseases, and its only physician (a boaueopath) !• the already-mentioned Tyrolese 
pirirst, Joseph Egg, who lias laboured faithfully amongst th» emigrants for the last 
thirty-five year*. During the years 1874-18*9, when ni* subsidy arrived from hi* 
Government, the pri«t carnal his living a» a turner, m a king spinning whetis. 


Soil and Vegetation of the Horth-Wert Argentine Republic.— Dr. I- 
firackshuach, of IVsdiirs, who has for some yvan been occupied htoullocting material 
for a comprehensive work on the physical geo gr a phy of tbs Argentine Republic, 
though the publication at Government expense has been mterruprfid by tha 
financial crisis, drain in rttrrmanu* VitUthtni/m tor July last, with the cnmUtkuu 
of soil In the errtb-weat part of th* Republic, with special reference to the vegeta¬ 
tion. Hi* paper is illustrate! by two nut pa, <ne showing the relkf of the land, the 
other the ditfhurtire characteristic* of wd atui vegetation In it* various parts. 
Tiro ernss of inland drainage are dfotiugmihtd, one a plateau regiusi, mainly 
Included within the higher rang re of the Cordillera, the other that uf the streams 
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which How from the eastern slopes, Imt eventually lose thunwcivra in tho plum* 
beiu«r. There are two other hydrographical region*. that of the tributaries id tii* 
Parana In the north, and that of the itrnm* which, when full, find their way to the 
Kit- Colorado in the ttulh, Tho principal natural division* of the country dealt 
with am the *nowy eununiU. volcanoes, and strnhs ridgw of the Cordilleras; ami, in 
descending order, high-level nano-dunes, dope* of Jtlrii, Alpine pastures, low-level 
dunes,nit fiat*, forests,and jam]*?. The upper sand-dune* aW* much analogy with 
glacivr*. descendim; the upper vallry* under the action of tho winds. They am com* 
posed or the (JAW* of volcanic ami other crystalline rock*. which lieoomn mi ogiial ami 
constantly grouud smaller whilst carried along by violent storms. The Iswwduaea. 
which stretch outward* from the foot of the mountain*, are likewise brought by 
the wttida from tho lore slope* of glacial drbrit which fringe the outer ranges. Tlu 
sait-lUu owe their origin, in Dr. Brakebusch'e opinion, to the talc brought try 
stream* from the Western Cordillera, which contain* juiaaaic and cretaceous etreu 
of marine urijrin. including eron now bed* of rock-salt. Many or the *trcama which 
now reach the Colorado once formed stagnant lakes on the cite* of the present salt- 
pan. The Alpine pasture*, U varying character, support burses, cattle, goat*, swine, 
and sheep where free from buah. They pa*» mure or lei* gradually luto forests, 
either the suh-tropkal turAit farret* of the lower slope*, or the dry forest* of Ilia 
Chaco. Tlie farmer especially supply timber, while the best bark for tanning 
u obtained Iroui tho latter, which may be again subdivided according to the specie* 
ot tm which praiumlnate. Cultivation U must •xtetuive In th* district* to the 
east, where the rainfall is moro abundant and regular. In the mure inland part* 
it can only be carried on with th* aid of irrigation. 


The Andes of Western Colombia. —Dr. llenoor, whose monograph "ti tho 
Andos of Bogota was noticed in the / > rw<«di«o» fur December last, ha* Lately given 
;n f’e/vrnoaas MUInlungtm a sketch of the mountain system of th* West t>J 
Colombia. The two main drain* here form direct Puntiirnation* of those of Ecuador, 
fretn which they differ however in showing fewer trace* of volcanic action. North 
of 4' N. 1st. a ee[wrote cost chain, with strata of recent formation, appeura. Voi- 
catn«* occur «/nly in th* meat southerly portion of tho wrstvru chain, which is 
remarkable for its regularity aiul^evmi direction. North of the transverse valley of 
the Paris, the greatest height reached is 11,150 feet, and the lowest paw 0T26 feet, 
to tho south the spur* tmk at right angles to the main ridge, while farther north 
several parallel ridge* occur. Hie central depression is mainly occupied by the 
longitudinal valley* uf the Pali* and C'suca, and only In the south La It formal, *» 
In Eotisdur, by a wrirs of ha-in*, seeding their water* rail or west. The Cauca, 
which flows partly thnaigh plains of hontontal recent format ious, and portly 
thrmuih rocky defile*, penetrates within the Central Conlillera by « bead between 
*ud 0* N. 1st. In the last-named range volcano** are found further north than 
in tho Western, a broken serka of volcanio peaks reaching a> hr a* o 5 N. lab. in 
pans above the snow-tine. The two chain* mai to unite in the mountain complex 
of Antidqoia. Of the arrangvnirnt of the ridge* here little is known, but the must 
important seems a uuniieru euuliuuattun of the western cluin. In the Andes uf 
Western Colombia tho constituent rock* are chiefly gneiss, crystalline slates, 
MU granite, wtlli strata of cretaoctHu and, |«tha|«, tertiary ago. In psrta the 
cn tai f.aus strata seem to jo** gradually into crystalline dates In the rmighbour- 
hood of eruptive rucks. On the whole, the formations to the west ate of late: 
ilato than to tlui east. All, excqit the ipnittrnary, are tilled, anil the rang* is 
therefore one of elevation and mainly of ternary age. The central depression 
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tnay ho compared to that of the Upper Rhone and Rhine, hit the pretence 
*f rolcanon suggests that it* fcvmaUoa was more largely due to fracture. Tlie 
range of Santa Marta resemble* the group of Antidqnia in itrueture, and probably 
forms the continuation of this, the main line of the Andes, the Cordillera or Bogi.ti 
being really a distinct chain. 


AUSTRALASIA 

Australian Settler* and the Native Flora,— Tim Journal of the Royal 
Society of New Sooth Wale* for 1892 publishes a paper entitled “ Effect of Settle¬ 
ment on Indigenous Vegetation in Australia," by A. G. Hamilton, whi deal* with 
tha subject under the in«is headmtr* of (1) T he actual destruction of the Ibis in 
clearing l»~i , with tha l naif art action of the hitter through alteration of surface, 
climate and r»»w« ; (2) Tha effect on the flora of the Introduction of a new fauna, 
and destruction of the native animals; (3) The modification of the floix by the 
competition of introduced plants. Few statistics ns to the ii*struciUu> of forest* in 
the rations colonies are aealUhle, but In New South Wales, where the original 
forest area (principally un the coast district, table-lauda, and mountains), may let 
estimated at about one-third of tiio colony, it seems that a; least a thin! has been 
swept away within a century, in clearing for cultivation, reads, township*, etc., aiol 
in falling timber. Many ct the moat valuable bind* cf timber trees, especially ilia 
group <d eucalypti known as 14 Iron barks, 1 * have been nearly exterminated in parts, 
and nthare are becoming scarce. It may bo hoped, however, that reforestation of 
various diatneta will bo corned out under tha present Government j«.ilicy. Not 
only arc tha forest trees dretroyud in clearing, but tire whole lloni which s|uang up 
<ualer tlurir shade ts affected, otul as in aeon in many other parts of the world, if the 
ground Is left fallow a distinct sat of plants takes its place, pines and wattles often 
springing up where other forest Is das red, whlki isolated big trees Inlt standing d* 
not long nrvir* their fellows. An instance is given where th* light lei m by 
clearing a mad benefited certain «}>ecies of trews, rare before, ao that a perfect hedge 
of theso sprang trp on each side of the cleared spuce. The removal of the protection 
afforded to the soil by graaa and harhoge has an Important effect In altering the 
snrfacv drainage. Channels are ccl, and much soil removed, lbs roots of neighbour¬ 
ing trees being i*id hare, and the moisture mvesaarv for their growth drained off. 
Tlia much-vexed question of the effect of forests upon rainfall U discus**! by the 
writer, who gives it aa bis opinion that deforesting docs not diminish rainfall, but 
that it dries tb* air, and increaasa the effects of hot winds, beaUas causing tlw water 
to drain more readily out of the euih These restdta, lie thinks, have a decided 
effect in modifying the flora. The checking of buah flies, which lisve an important 
mfiuencs on the flora, benefiting some plants and injuring others, mtut have acted 
in just tha <x.nverse ways. Of introduced animaU. rabbit* do i mmense 'damaga 
to regulation. especially In dry ucaviriA. when hunger drives them to attack plant* 
which tiiry do not usually touch. TVhilo these injure pastures tajecially, bare* 
principally attack crrips and Introduced tree*. Tha indigenous fl-ita alao suffer* 
much freoi the pasta ring of cattle and sheep, owing to the over-*tucking which l« 
prevalent, atul whkh threatens the prwrwrity of the colony, unless suitable measure*, 
such as the storage of fodder, or the conservation of rainfall for irrigation, are 
resorted tu, Tha paths nude by cattle on hill-slope* also alter the surface drain*"* 
tn a way similar to that mention*! above. The effects which may be produced by 
mndificstioti of the fauns are very various, owing to the complex relations oxistiug 
between different group] of organic beta.c*. That the destruction of the insect- 
eating marsupials would lead to the Increase of certain insect* which may bs either 
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beneficial or hurtful to jJants, while that of the diogo has lod to a great increase uf 
grass-eating mareujiials, anil plant* have been largely uffccte-J thereby. Uuhr ibo 
hut heading iLa writer thaw* Low various plants ax* introduced, anil hew railway*, 
mods and enclosures help them to spread, while the bet that the Australian fWa 
has for to long been removed front outside competition place* 1: at a disadvantage »a 
against old-world wn.iL, which under com petition have acquired on adaptability to 
varying cimimtance*. These amditinca do nut always Lit, however, os the native 
plant* sometimes reoorer a portion of the I cat ground In conclusion » list of 
introduce] plants, with an indication of some of the reasons which have helped them 
to upmu 1, L given. 

The Delimitation of the Anglo-Dutch Boundary in Hew Guinea. 

For a long period the Tngeri tribes which live on the fHitch aide of the It 1st 
meridlsh of vast longitude—the nominal boundary linn between the two powers 
in that region—have proved a great sou roe of trouble to the administration of 
British Hew Guinea, by thtir constant piratical raids into our posaewdou. Thrir 
dcprodutMina am chiefly utodc against the tribes about the mouth of the Fit 
and Maikaua Him*. Since these districts lie far distant from the headquarters 
of the Government, it has invariably happened that by the time that a protective 
or punitive fotce could reach the scene, the marauders, whoa* dosemts ar- 
natnrally not intimated beforehand, have made off across thr houndary into 
Dutch territory, whither the admlnbtrotor has no right to follow them. Tito 
Netherlands Gorcrnineat have none of their officer* stationed anywhere near 
thia boundary—a low-lying, very unhealthy region of no coimnerdal Importance, 
at present at lout. It constantly happens, therefore, that these Tiigeri pirat,.» 
escape scot-foe*. fiir W. Macgresnr lias, we Iwllrve, more than once given them 
chom) and pursued them to a curtain point. But for his nccertainty of the actus! 
peeitten of the boundary-line, and Ids dosirc not to cany war Into the territory uf 
a friendly neighbour, he would bar* couinrocd till he bad como up with them. 
Ho ha. long urged u« the covrromrnt the necessity for fixing a boundary more 
recognisable when reached than a meridian. It is wulifactory. therefore, to Iohtu 
Uml the delimitation was effected in the most friendly manner in the hsgianlng •/ 
March last by Resident Beushach, of Tumate, and Sir W. Mamvgor. respectively 
retvswrntiiig the sovereign* uf the two coiinltlrs nefrm.d. An interesting accwun't 
of tho proceed! v g* L given in a despatch from the Administrator of British New 
Guinea to the Governor of Queensland, by whom it has been cotumitnknted to tho 
Secretary - f State for the CcJmhat As a Dnteh man-of-war visited the locality 
some years ago and marked a tne near the 141st meridian ef oast longitude, 
tho Dutch officers knew approximately where the boundary was. It w&,, 
therefore, arranged to lswl at a email creek—now called Jars Creek, ahout It 
miles west erf the boundary—and attempt to ft* the position. The coast there 
unfortunately proved so muddy and ewatnpy that no landing could be effected. A 
few milt* further west, however, a lame freshwater creel was discovered, now named 
ileus bach Creek, where, although it was note very satisfactory place, the obwrvhig 
instruments were mounted. The officers of the Dutch war-vessel Jam srvro 
provided with very ncellant itutiumonu, whtlr lho« pomesaetl by Sir William 
Mmyresor and Mr. Cameron, Government Surveyor, were smaller and le» perfect. 
Lieut Moyjrs, of the Jitva, accomplished his task In ons day, while the Adminb- 
trator and his companion were obliged to remain ashore for two days and nights to 
try to obtain halwren the rain squalls, which unfortunately prevailed, the necessary 
light*. The result of the observations of Lieut. Meyjre, max., placed the are* of 
observation m 0 V JH“*9 S. lot, 141“ V 47«-B E. lung., while thus* of, Sir 
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William Murgirgor owl Mr. Cameron mode it ft 5 7‘ 42'' fh laf., aud 141° 1’ 4C 1 
K. k*>g., both posiliun* depending ou the position of the Admiralty obucrving spot 
at the Post Office, Thursday Island, being Id 3 35’ S '"13 S. laL, anil 142” 13' 14"'4 
E. long. After cousideriiig the wludo subject on the ‘lata at tholr dispoeo), and 
after ilcudent Beusbach luul visited the boundary, both representative* ugreed to 
recommend to their respective Governments that the boundary should bo on 
follow*:—Bedtmlng on the wuth coast of New Guinea, at the middle of the 
mouth of the Bumlaicti River, which is about latitude O' 7’ 3f> S. lot., and 
HI* 1‘4»" K. long.,proceeding tbenoe northwards ia> the uuur longitude until the 
line meet* the Fly River, alxrut Utitnde T» S., thence JoUowiug the Fly River until 
it reaches the 111” of E. 1»ug vi.tidn about latitude C° 2ff S„ thence along tlio line of 
1*1" of E. longitude to the poaut where tbo British, Dutch, and German boundarioa 
meet tn o’ S. latitnde. A tmell atrip of u*elt*» Rritieh territory of about 280 
square mile* would pass to the Netherlands, ausl «ruc 280 aquore mile* would pas* 
from tha Netherlands to the British Crown. On the coast there would be n well- 
defined Ixxudary that could not be lost or mistaken. It U * suitable place for 
sldjn to las posted lu to intercept marauders, a* tlitre U shelter, concealment, and 
water. Anything that will facilitate the task of tbe Dutch Government in 
settling the Tugrri tribe* will be of indite. I advantage to tho British. Th* Queens- 
lund Government has acquiesced in the proposed rectification, and it uuly now 
requires tlio cotifinnatlon of the two Kuropasn Governments lo he the ftttnrr 
tx.iu.Urv of New Guinea in this region. Thu jdratknl visits of tho Tugeri «uay 
now, with the facilities which tho new boundary offer* for check m ating them, be 
cunfidera} to be drawing to an end. 

Chatham Islands. —The Journal oj Mat Pilynttiait Soeidy for Juno 1893 
contains a continuation of Mr. A. Shawl's intcreating h>«orr of tbe Maori cccu- 
paium of this group. The present inslalmcut (Parts IV. am) V.) descriU* the 
disHnskins and fight* that *xm on*' between the Mauri tribe* that hod come 
over from New Zealand and token pnsmkiU of the country of the Murintis. Their 
final disposal in the islands was accomplished through the intervention of the New 
Zealand Company’s agent, Mr. llanson (afterwards Chief Justice of South Australia), 
while the hitatrilul disoinli ceased at last on the introduction of Christianity 
la 1842. Part V. give* an account uf the migration of some of there. Maori settlers, 
in 1843, to the Auckland Islands, “owing to tho limited aroa of the Chatham 
Islands, taken together with the fact that tnauy of tho Maori* did not obtain Iarid 

in their own right.'’ “ Taunt Matioro_with a number of Ngatimutunga taking 

tlwlt Morhiri •lares with them, joined him In chartering a Sydney brig wuual 
y/uunaA aret proceeded to thuee island*. Almi-s'- immediately after Umimg a putty 
proceeded ... to take possession of tho islaud. (h> going over it, however, they 
found it tii peaty, bleak, and evidently quit* unsuitable for them to live an." 
Accordingly name of their number returtu-d at unco on board the vessel, which set 
nil iu a surreptitious uutincr for the Chatham Islands, M leaving the grrstvr 
number to get on as they best could at the Auckland Uland*." Several year* 
after tWr arrival a whaling party settled on the Island* and issuaiutd for *utue 
years. During this time quarrels and dissensions had ariren among tho Mauris, 
and when tho whaling settlement broke up Mutiuro and a section of Ids |arxy ware 
token to Stewart# Island. Meanwhile the relative* In the Chatham Island of time 
still left in th** Auckland* chartered a vessel to bring them all home again. 
They first called at Sloe-arts Island, picked up those there, and proceeding t.> the 
Auckland Island* took on lvoard the survivors of the migration and trought them 
to Wnitsngi. There they lived till 1658, when, after the neap* of Te Kwti from 
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hi« “ island prison" at tb* tChatham Islands, all **tbo Maoris, with the exception of 
a fow, returned Co their oM homes in Tnraakl, New Zoaland, where they now tire." 

The Island of Nine. — By an unnoticed printer'* error, a note relating t*> 
Jp’Siw, or Sarage l«Ur>,i, in the Angunl immb-r. pare the name as Xinn Island. 
The error hai been pointed oat by aevcrtd corrwjanidentj, who state that the word 
i* trisyllabic, pronounced Ni-n-e. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

Dr Nansen's Progress.— Dr. Nansen telegraphs to tho Society from 
Tngor Strait, at the entrance to tit* Kara Sea. on August 3rd, the 
message reaching the Varda tclograph-uflice oil August 23rd. All on 
board the Erase were in thn beat health and spirits, satisfied with their 
voyage so far, and fnll of hope for its fiuul success. Leaving Yard.- <m 
July 2lst (seooa/e. p. 174), a good voyogo was made to Novaya Zemlya, 
the only unpleasant episodes being tho occurrence of fog* and contrary 
winds. (loooeland, in Novaya Zemlya (lat. 72° N.), wan sighted on tho 
25th. The telegram is n littlo obscure on this point, tho literal reading 
lining, ** Passage from Norway to Novaya Zemlya good, only wind, fog. 
Gotland on Novaya Zemlya in it 25 July; mot fog and contrary wind ■ 
met ire 27 Jnly, (19 grades 50 minutes N.D. 50 grades E. gr.” The 
probable meaning i* that the Fmm was driven off her course by the 
contrary wind, and so came in sight of Novaya Zemlya too far north. 
Turning southward she took two days to make 150 miles, and on tho 
27th ran into the ico in lat. 69’ 50' N., long. 50’ E., about 10 miles 
north-cart of the Island of Kolguev. Tho telegram goes on to stato 
that they farced their way through the ice, the From proring a 
splendid ship for the purpose, and reached Yngor Strait on the 29tb, 
making a ran of 250 miles in two Java Considering tho low speed 
and small engine-power of tho Fran this was a remarkable passage i« 
an ice-encumhored >eu. Tho coal-ship which won to have beat waiting 
at Yngor Strait had not arrived, but having sufficient coal on board 
Dr. Nansen intended to sail into tho Kara Sea on August 3rd rather 
than risk delay by waiting. He took on board tho “ thirty-four 
splendid sledge-dog* from Siberia " which were waiting for hi* arrival. 
Yugor Strait was found to havo been ojxui siuco July ,3rd, and little' 
Ico tras reported in the southern part of the Kara Sea, a fortunate 
southerly wind having driven the pack northward. The host route 
eastward was dose along tho shore keeping to tho open water, and 
Dr. Nansen considered his prospects very favourable. If the ice’ does 
not turn out worse than reported Ire hoped to reach tho Now Siberian 
Wands before thu end of August, and if ho docs so ho considers success 
almost certain. Tire Pram will touch at the Olonots Iiivor near the 
L«ua delta, if there is time, and Dr. Nansen will scud farther news 
from there. The telegram conclude* with “hearty groutings” to tire 
Society. Tire fallowing are thu names of Dr. Nansen's companion* — 
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Captain Otto Sverdrup, master of the ship; Sigurd Scott Ilnnseu, 
licntouant in the Norwegian Navy, director of tho astronomical, 
motoorologtuul, nngnotical, and other observations; Henrik Blessing, 
surgeon and l*oranist ; Claudius Theodor facobsen, mate; Fedor 
llenriksou, harpoonist ; Anton Amundsen, drat engineer : Lars 
Pettenaen, second engineer: Iljulinar Johonuesen, lieutenant in the 
Norwegian Army, at present fireman on board, but prepared to turn 
his hand to nnything; Bernhard Nardahl, electrical assistant; Ivar 
Otto Irgens ilogtmul, carpenter aud general utility man; Adolf Juell. 
steward. 

Lieutenant Peary's Arctic Expedition. — Mr. E. Astrup, second in 
command of Ucu’i-uxut Briny's expedition, which recently started, writes to a 
eorrespr inlrnt *> follows :—** SealeT July 5»fa, lBtKt Uu this journey we 

really start from the terminal print of List expedition, aud our firm Intention is not 
to rest until we have mapped the entire north-east shores of Greenland and any 
adjacent islands; and, if fortunate, wo hope to proceed further north still lu 
tils land journeys 1’cary relies entirely on the strength of man, and the endoranrw of 
the tough, frugal North Greenland dog*. Without the latter, any Inland journey 
would V futile. His outfit is of the simplest kind, this expedition having cost only 
•bout £4,450 to equips and we are fourteen jierion* provisioned for over two year?. 
Our prospects are most premising. Our house for winter quarters will bo larger 
than last year's—33 fret by 14 feet, and contain several rooms. It will lie hrated 
with pandliu stores, aud lighted with twenty glow-lamps. The latter will be a 
capital boon, our dynamo bang worked by the engine of our steam launch. Th« 
launch cannot fail to be of very great use for our scientific excursions, when tbr 
water U open. Our provision* consist of all the usual kinds of dried and tinned 
foods, but we partly rely on the delicious reindeer-meat to lie got io Greenland as 
well. The accoutrement of sledges, ski, arms, ami tents is complete; likewise our 
collection of Instruments. We have several large cameras for photographs, and u 
phonograph, in which we hope to collect spec Imres of th« Eskimo dialect, snugs, aud 
melodies. Another novelty is tho attempt to use Colorado mules on the ice; they 
ore said to ho very enduring, ami can stand the severest cold. Their special purjio** 
is to carry our stores from tbs winter quarters on the shore up to the Inland ire, for 
our journey, a distance id G mile*, includes a rue of 5000 fr< U This work nearly 
killed us last time. Of dogs, we have on board two SL Bernards and six Eskimo, 
tho latter being survivors from tho last expedition ; hut more will be purchased m 
South Greenland, so that, an arriving in While {found, w» shall have about ■ 
hundred, which will not he at all too many. Wo have been obUgrd to taka out 
dogs thus for away, as it is to be feared we nearly exhausted the stock of our 
northern friend* iu lHtfli. Mr*. f’eory again accompanies ber husband, an especially 
courageous set, as she is expecting shortly to become a mother. H« attendant and 
cook it a Mr*. Cross. Dr. Vincent, the surgeon. Is a new member, twenty-eight years 
of age. Mr. Enirikin, engineer, is u> build our bouse, whilst lVarv maps loglefiehl 
Gulf, and I undertake a journey right awny to Independence Bay, with Mraara. Csrr 
and Lee, meteorologist aud soologut respectively. An artist, Mr. 8tokos, Is also a 
member.’' 

omuL 

The Improvement of Geographical Teaching.— Prorcaurr W. M. Davis 
writes on “The Improvement of Geographical Teaching" to the July number of 
No. Ml. —Sunnis, 1893.] r 
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Tt* National Gtogntfihic Magtvrittt. He Mimes that impr o v e ment i* demanded in 
threw direction*—a fuller investigation of facts, a better knowledge of the facta \iy 
teachers, and a more sfciiful nun of them in the processe* of teaching. The want of 
detailed personal exploration of the neighbouring country, and ths old. fashioned and 
llfolra* geographical dewiiptioM in the text-look* »r- mentioned as the main 
hindrances to an exact knowledge of geographical facts. What is wanted is not 
simply a description of the forms of the iand, but a recognition of the forms as 
dqemlimt on structure ami sculpture, and » curupBriwui of like And unlike forms. 
lVofesw Davis illustrate his mtaning hy refsown to N*w FowUnd geography, 
whore the uplands, with their residual mountains, rejrrrernt the closing stages of one 
cyclo of development, and the valteya represent (b* beginning of another; md by a 
osmpnri«n between the Now England plateau and the Huniruck-Taumw plauau. 
He allow* how all geographical features studied out In inch a manner hnauue 
luminous and interesting to scholar* and teachers. Tiie remits ol glacial action, tor. 
arc overlooked by most American text-book*, vet evidences of tliosu must be 
familiar to every •choolboy. Profcawv l*atis .fees not think soy program can be 
nude in his scheme of systematic /r-■graphy without the recognition of two 
principles. The first i» that every land-form [hums through a systematic series uf 
change* from Its youth, whin its form is defined chiefly by const rue tlounl process*, 
past its maturity, when the program of eubowrial sculpture have carred a variety of 
moulding, and cliauDflliings, to its cld oge In wind, denudation reduces the maw to 
Iwsc-ieveL This unmeasured time be calls a geographical evde. Tha Mrund 
principle is that daring • geographical cycle a In id-area may be disturbed by 
depression of vlevatlnu ; tha ticglbh ml i oft then developed produces «composite 
topocTaphy." A reognitlnn of these principlae would "really advance the 
descriptions, and the appreciation of geographical coodltinna. Pr..fe*»r Dam* urge* 
on the dirn-tiW* of the Tsnotu »tat» geological surveys, to devote somo time to the 
study of the physical feature, of their state In ths light of modmt gooOTpbicat 
■donee; and be conclude* by asserting the great uerd of text-book*. prepared hr 
persons familiar with local geography. 


Political Division of the Earth.— A. Opj^l (dmU, l««, No. 5) divide, 
ail the lauds of tho Globe into three clsss». »U. : (1; Tiw uninhabited or - ownur- 
lsss” tracts, such as the ice-covered portion of Greenland, total atm, 1,(194,000 
*>juare Ulilr* ; (2) 1 hose wtth 00 definite [olitirul o’ganisatiun, as the Sahara, etc 
total area. fi,023/X)0 »put re miles; ainl (.3) Slat**, with au area of -to,100,000 
square mile* Under the last beading both colonies and protecturatut are smignci] 
to the respective mother-coontriii., the minimum extent being allowed in cases of 
unernaiuty. Thai Bokhara, 8okot. s ililaW.lsnd, etc., rank u .tales, while tho 
Gall* cmmtrirs come under tin. aoound main heading. Of a u>u] of sevrnty-firo 
state,, elgiiUen (ootnpthmtg 67 per cent, of ihe surface occupied by the whole) have 
an am of over l.OW.OXI square kilometres, or shout 386,000 square mil* each * 
thirty-sit lave cm om-tmh of that amount; ami twenty-iwo a still snuiler ansi! 
Venezuela comes wltl.in the first croup, but not Sjuin ; while llnlgaria .and. at the 
head of the tiiini. More than half of the total ares is occupied by European atari* 
and thsir dependencies. three lost bring five amt a half ttmas larger than the ointment 
of Europe U.eifi Tweaty-ax «utm sre republfe* au d forty-nine mouarehk* the 
former occupying n.ucWy two-seirutk. of the whole area. The population i f the 
,WM * taken togclbrr is esUmetfd at l,<20.000.000. and of tb. tracts without tliat 

T"; rlu" Br "’‘ h * 0, ‘ (;Liae “ Umpires together include 

sl.mt hail the popuUUoo of the stales »t»U European countries reughk account for 
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OBITUARY. 

Dr. John Rae, F.B.S.— An old hero > f Arctic travel ha* pewssd away, in tho 
person of Dr. Jolm Bar, who died at hb bouse In Addison Garden* on July tiiind 
but. Allluuigh rigiity year* of age. Dr. iloo unjoy*" l excelled health to within a 
few cum tin uf hii death, and took a prominent [an in the jiroc ceding* of the lh')’*l 
Geographical Society, the Colonial Institute, and other public bodici, and in ail 
matter* relating to the region* wkete the greater pan or hi* early life tnu |au»>l. 
The qualities which fitted him so prv-rmmnmiy for the anluou* «ervkx he preformed 
in high latitude, alto ensured liim pojiulaill y and ealeriu at home. Tite geniality 
of 111 * manner, and 111 * rradinen* to hoJp, by advice nr instruction, will loos he 
lovingly remembered by many. t)r. Rae was a keen sportsman ami an anient 
volunteer; he himself attributed mudi of his niooece in exploration to the certainty 
of hi* aim i ami <m all hb exp-ditioua lui kept hi* ]tarty supplied with food by 
hi* gtm. 

Born in Orkney on September 30th, 1813, Rae found himself from hb oariicet 
years tn art environment of adventure; and h* mnrt barn been familiar from infancy 
with utorira of the Arctic fnr-tiailere and whaler*, since Orkney and Shetland hava 
always 1* en ihn recruiting ground for whalers and tile Hudson's Bar Company. 
At an early ago lta.: went to Gdlnibotgb to study medicine, and there lui quali¬ 
fied as a surgeon in 1(533. lib first professional experience was a voyage in one 
of tlw Hudwiu’* Bay ihlps, and this proved *0 much w hi* mind, that he joined 
the aerricouf the Cotufnny, and fur ten year* resided at Moose Factory. It was 
not, however, nntil Jana DM6 tliat ha set out on hta first journey of pure exploration 
—a boat voyageabmg thii ouaalof Hudson's Bay to Repulse Bay. Hern he pawwd the 
winter tuoct “fully, and early la the fallowing year mad* a lung land Journey, in 
which lie surveyed 700 miles of new ceuat-lrn*, connecting the surveys of ltose iu 
Ikotbia with these of Parry at Fury and Hocls Strait. The only book Dr. liao 
published was a «hnrt arootun of litis nq .edition, which appeared in 1850 tinder 
the title, * Narrative of an Expedition to the Shore* > f the Arrtic Sen.' 

A visit to London was ahorinud by Dr. Hue Joining the expedition down Ih* 
Mackenzie River iu search of Sir John Franklin under Sir John Richardson 
iu 1SJ8. Another very interesting journey was the result, tn the cure* of 
which th« whole cco*t of the Arctic between the M uck emils and Usu 
Coppermine Rivet* was explored. In 1851, at tho request of Government, 
Use undertook a new expedition in which, with tho slenderest outfit po*sible, 
bo explored and mapped the south court of Wollaston Land and Vlctori* land 
iu scorch of new* of Franklin. A flight conception of the enormous difficulties 
which attended land travel in Gxnada in those day* 1* given by the fact that on the 
return journey Rae had to walk, oti sonw-ahow, dragging a siodgo all the way, fmm 
the Arctic Sea through Fort Garry (now Winnipeg) into United State* territory 
before b* could pt any other meant of conveyance to tn ot*u *uapart. The 
cxpe.liti.ui mapped 700 mile* of new coast. Returning lo Isoatloti Dr. Rae recsirtvl 
the gold modal of tbs Royal Geographical Society, which wa» prorated in a sprtch 
full of cordial appreciation by Sir Rtsdarick Murehbott. 

In 1853 il* IImistin'* Bay tkimpauy fitted out another boat expedition, on Ibo 
express condition that Dr. Roe should taka command. This ho did and with 
even rooro than his customary meet**. His tarrey*prWad thi< insular character 
of King William'* Land, ami hb In unroots* with tit* Eskimo «tidied the first 
definite in forma tk<u a* to >■» John 1'rankltu'* Calc. and secured many relics ol the 
gallant officer* who hail stuck to ihslr duty unfit, a* tho Eskimo said, “tuoy 

t a 
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* ** walk “ 1 “* aW." ** .hi, dUcuTfrr the Admiralty 
‘7^ to Dr< **• »»» of £10,1X10. effared by GnTmunaot fur the firet 

authentic d«-a » «f the loot expedition; and although tin, senrnl, far Franklin waa 
• r^T 1 tuition, uoly succeeded in wihotan Hating 1W. rvpcn 

Thu was tin, hut pface of pureiy Arctic wrek bo did. alUumgbb IW^j 
following year, he travelled through Iceland. Greenland, and various 

America, surveying fee telegraph Uoes, always doing his work with mat arr'nracv 
and making olaerraturns of wide scientific mice. k *ccmaey 

« ■£* ™ ‘ Cti ' m * ltJl a ^"WIWIomI shrinking front multiply™ 

w.,rda. The rv ports of hu jottruoya published in the Asm! It r;c v i vvrT 

severtl iwpcrs to the Bnti.h Aaaociau.m on thn narigntion of Hwinm’s lu, 
tbu best mute for I'olar exploration, which he ltdler.d to 1*. hr v C " 

i>0 the depth cf permanently froxen soil lu North \t »ri V ‘ . and 

published in *£ct He L the author £V2 0ni >‘ 

jaoplo whom be htul very carefully atndUd. Dr. IUe attrEd Ilia 
Arctic travel ,o U. power of living In Kekimo XlT tTL™ fe 

|» taj-ee taj.. -»*« ^ »-«b, M t ZTm'T. 

sportmunn enabled hint to reduce the .apply of preserved 

Altogether he waUcol over 211.000 mile, .a the courw. of hi. Arctic toSL"**’ 

~ * s 
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Addition! to th« Library. 

By HTJQH ROBERT MILU D.Sc., LOnHnn, B.a.8. 

JESS'*«.'bS^.£^j£ ^ •“«•*«• d-M An .Item «• 
nature are la each e»M written in full n>m °^ ,0T P ab li«itiotu. Oiographica) 

A. - Acrulrmy, Academic, Akadi-mie. 

Arm, = Aonau. Annalrs, Amndea 

B. = Bulletin, BoUcttiau, Bcdotim. 

Com. = Commerce, CViumrrntal. 

C. R. = C« unfit c .« R<ni4n« 

Bulk. = KMXuniiu 

L^'osstsjir'*^ 

1 = Institute. Institution. 

J. = Joura&L 
M. — MiitcUunges. 

«- wIK? if SLS^^iSirS, gri «7fr *£ i <*"■» a 

nrerest half inch. The rireif thl jK/^IoTS. *“ tocW th * < 


Mag = Magazine. 

I*. = I’rrreeiliuei 
K. = Itoval 

Kev. = Koviuw, Ilertir, Berhta. 

8 = Socielr, Socieid. Selalcab. 
sitzh. = Sitanagsbrncht 
T. = Tnuuactiuoa 
V. = Vcrvin. 

^»h. = V(whan<Ilnng»-n. 

■ = Wiasmschaft. tuul cumroumls 
5L = ZelUchrifL 1 


Aaatria —A driaUc. 


E0B0PE 

i>>uurk< a. Bum. i8 (itjoj): m m 

D«e^mdcW«d l .tms«rim^ Keren,, am Adrklbehcu Mrere. Von 

repiriX AbfaiU tk? UW uf l L^ffla^?f. th 1 a n yo^^ al » tttU ‘ h rc »rt». 
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Gttnthsr. 


Dickion- 


Anatria— Bohemia. Avliml (1833): ttSMjJ, .772-375. 

Der KammerbiRll. Eiao rulliaHin tiwI... Studio. Von 3. Qua titer. 

Britiih Inland. SvtHth G. 3fu/j 9 (1893): S9:M02. 

On SatuhiuiL By 11. N. Didaon, » » « r 

The question *, in what umatltutn nmalilwt (a dineaard from tho metaoroloeiiiul 
•lamlnotut. ami the recent Moteorological Oflloo report on th« Sundiint' of tho Brttbli 
Inland, i* enaunarbad. Tin’ paper la illuatr.Ued l.y a map—we bcliovo the Cmt ot iU 
kind—ihowtiu; the geographical diatributlua of .un.hiru la I ho Britilh 


MiUcpuien. 

Von Pr£ Dr. 


Greece—Zocte /Vtcrnuian. If 89(1893); IC+7—IT*. 

Da. grceec Erdbrbon auf <Ier Inael Zanto ini Julifu 1893. 

Oonau ntlu Hitrupuh* in A tl.-n 

Fyrtmer. D'Ahnaida. 

^^ DoTcloppcmiitit do It Connai-eanco Gfo/niiliiqtw do la 
Chutrm. Pur P. Camiaa D'Alnmida. Pari*. Anntuul Colin u; Clr. Sot 
rfntof (1893;: nic 9 x S|, pp. 328. PrtomUxi by th # AulHur. 

Thil valuable mm>ogT*|h an hUtariml geography will he noticed eoparntcly. 

If. IrJU (/. G<i. Wit*. 36 (1893); 313-328. Ovlvrtln. 

Dio Rcgulirnng do* Uhtinc* xvrianben Yararllxr g und dor Schweiz and dio 
Entetonrung 'h* Tieflnndiw. Vou Prof. A. Oelwein. 

Sauia— Bailie Prorinca*. Bi.len.mn. 

Die Or. n.' n <le* La-ttlhclirn Volkeetamuir* nod dor LatUashcn Sprachc In 
der (legcnwart imd ini 13. JaUrtmtuicri. Eln Belling cur cthnologiaobt n 
Coo^Mjdiiii tmil Ucciilchtc Ruaalanda. Von I»r. A llielciuuin <rr.-latli. 

I'ttotor eq DubUm in Kurland. Mil eisorn A tin* von 7 Bliltim. St. 
Pttenburg, 18»2: «ixu l!t| X 10. pp. rvi. and Ma Prie * 7 roaHee. 

The rooi.nl of thirty yean' lewwreb invmUsaling In minute detail a email Imt 
important department of the hletnrical ffrogrmphy of Europe. 17,., drat part (only 
n*) «inmtan*i» th«. prea-nl dUtribulic® of ih.t Irfdta, who numlxr about a million 
and a quarter. Part IL, comprising uU the rad of tho work. mlulM to the ib«ril.tm.. n 
of Ute vanout Lettuli trttaw In the 13th cnntnry, with many ratualile rcmarki 00 
aonknl *mi thti origin of idaco-oaniee. 

dwitmlnnd—Thur. VtnMjahnKkri/l Xalyr/onck. Oak. Znrid. 38 ( 1893 ): 108 . Kberli. 

Ene Flimhknktmg in dcr OiUrhtiei*. Van Dr. J. Ebcrli In Zllrich 
IFilA map. 

The River Thtir before thu Ioc-age la ehown to hare tuned wwtwatd* and Hoard 
into tho Tun; but tin* formation of a nuimtae aero** it* upper taUc ? <lnurtcni tho 
etraun which now flow* cm t word and join* tho River Sitter. 


ASIA 

Affrhanirun -Herat. See</«.* G. Uag. 9 (1893): 403-8. Tata 

Tnlf^a c***** A * ia “ on to ^ oat * n ^ Kuahk Volley. By Captain A C 

Himalaya. 1'rA. Gm. Krdk. llrrii* 20(1833): 297-313. Bietur. 

Ilm Dr. Carl Dinner: Uober aeine Kxprditkm m den Centml-Hiinalaya 
ton Knmiion. llnmlr. und Oanvhal llva mop. 

India, Ancient Topography. Jtulurm AaMqaory 22 (IS93): 16D-PH. Fleet. 

The Topographical Lint of the BrUtat-Samldto. By J. T. Fleet, nut. 

_ It** w *th twhetndicaltaf tho probable poiitimi of the place* ucnUntted in the 
Bnhat Pamhlta «f Vanhaniihim, in tended a* a oraitri button towarda the preparation of 
a ruap of ancumt India, which may be added to by aituilar heU and diacti^imu of tho 
piece* mentioned in other huolca. 
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India, Bird wood md To«Ur. 

The Register of Letters, dto., of the Gorerncr on*! Oanifsmy of Merchant* 
of Lundnu Tre-ihig into the £*at Indio*. 1000-1019. Edited by Sir 
Genrgo llirdo'vd, M.o., itcit. aw;*tcd by William FoAer. n *. Lntidoti. 
QuiriUh, 1893: *ixe It) x i ; i. pp. Ixxxiv. and 53<‘ I'nttnbd by tke 
FMItktr. 

This tint letter-book of the East India Company i. nobly anno la led by Sir Georjro 
Blrdwuod, and mrtilrin* in -(uaiut futm a wealth of mformaUou as to tiu ooimnenrcniu.1 
of British lufiutao* in India 

India — Economic Product* ■Watt. 

A Dictionary of tin.- Kmootnir Product* of India. By George Watt H.r.. 

CM* ro-s.. assisted lij numerous ormtribntors. V»U. i. to ei. ((xtrta i. and 
ii.) Calcutta (Londoo. W. H Alien A Ct*.). 18S3-1S9S. Sire 10 x Of. 
/Viwntid by 14c Qomrmmmt *•/ /ulia. 

In coonWlinx ihr prea-nt work Dr. W*U lia* made n< d a number of stamlnnf 
work* dealing with tit products of Indio, a lilt of which follow* the pn.fare: ho lit* 
aim derma tnnch aosuianM* fiom spncialUU. Bo pile* baerac been (pared to ensure 
accuracy and cnraplctenr** The article* mainly deal with the bntantnal products of 
India, in mol oases including medical note*, aiul are sufficiently full and comprchrnsiTv 
for all ordinary purpose*. 

Indo-China—Tribei. JB. Jiu-rfam <]. 6. 25 (1893) 290-303. Bcaaat 

Tin Wild P**>pli*s of Farttin India. By C. W. ilcwt Freiburg in 
Jladrn. 

Xotoa, with [IluttraUaca. *.( tb' Moi*. Stionr. Ahong and Btmotic i« oplc* 
Inhabiting tl.o country Udaasn 11° anil 13* X, anil l<Xr 20', and KW° XV E. 

Morsa & .Vmnaads ll. (A'amei) 14 UWJ): 3*4-119, U (1803): 1-18. ChaiBa-Loag. 
La OfTtc on Ohusoti (la T* rre dti calm- matinolcl Tar 3L le Colonel 
ChniUt-loJUg-Dey. VTiik any of </iutport. 

Malay ArcSiipsUgc Anshin.1 (1801): S57-S80, 373-379, 391-393. Bcrgensaa. 

lkst Malay i.wIji Arciiip.1 Xia Liehto d&a Zeitallcra dor Entdoeknugun. 

Von V. BeTjanatm (Jena). 

Biaa. firr Fntufni*, 17(1808). 638-515 Damanchai 

La France et ic Suuu au Lae*. [Pm] G. Dunam he With «ujp 

Siberian Hallway Pcdanaitaua V 59 ( 1833 ) ; IW-U2. l-m.-.i 

Ilussisch* Efaenhnhnhanten in Aii.o in Hirer Bedtutmir flit dio LomW- 
knit Ur and iltr ffpll miphr Von I. Immaumd. If'db way* 

misL 

Angola. B .fmorionts <7 S. 85 (1893): 304-312. ChaUlain 

Gtogiajihsc Xamc« of Angtila, Vat Africa. By Unit Chatelaln. IFffA 
mop. 

PgTPl Bobeeeti-BrtcchstU. 

Alt’ Onai di Giore Animout Viaggio di L. Bobcechl-BriivhcUi ecu 
1M tnci.-umc <• ram grand- carta gw.grailca. Milano, Fratelli Trevta, 

1800: nine 12 X hi. H>. 374. JVreenhd by 0u Author. 

A finely illustrated acoonnl of a journey to the ooaia of Jupiter Ammon in tb« Libyan 
Deaan. 

Madagascar Z. G». Erdi. Berlin ii (1633). 137-KW. Veelukor. 

Vcn IW.atn nach Boalalo, Roboakixze auj Wust-Madagaskar. Von 

Di A. Vodtakow in Mujnngv 

This piper Is lllu.lrated by u map allowing the route taken atul ilia district 
explored na the journey, 

Morocco Druttrfu RuuJtrkau IS (1893); 337-348. 4S7-H8. Bohlfk. 

Marbkkanieche SUdti bUiks. Vou Gerhard Bohlfk. With Uluttmtunu. 
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ieytiaUM. Rcr. Fruafaisv 17 0*93): 433-4*7. T*bt«1 

L'Arrlnp. 1 d« Seychelles Etude de Omographicc Par. A. A. FmtveL 
tll..« >ruii«l by reproductions of early mope of the telaud*. 

Robooohi-BricchetU. 

; i m im 

ttinorartn del vUggh. .la Obbia ad Alula doll’ lagcgnere Luigi Bobrethl- 
ItrirehctlL Sire 12* x «*. pp- 2W. ■“!«• . ^ ... . . 

Tra.llxi.rau gtnrM* .1.1 Somali MiguirtmL Kaccolla in Ohbla d»U 
Ingcgnrn- l. R..U .xhi-llnccUrlti. >ire 12* X 8*. PS*. 24- Rum*. 181*1. 
Pnmultd by the Author. 

There arc reports published by the Italia® Dejmrtmunt of KcixlgU Aflain. 

a^.in.na B.S.O. Itnliuuo « (1893): 353-38* 

La prim* tnrerroUu della Pcniaola ilfci Somali, dall'iiig. 

Robccchi. ( HVA «...p) 

Africa. J. R. Colonial but. *4 (18W): IHA-SOO. at>IU - 

Incidents uf a Hunter** Life in South Africa. By E 1 Selous. 

Jf. FvruX /AuGrAra ikhutLj.1, 6 (18(B): 103-2*4. King and Boturer. 
Ergefcnlree dcr ForscUuugireison im Hinterland** Tim Togo 189<* bis 
iSli'j, tqu HiAujvtituvnn K. EUtu; uinl Of. H. BllUucr. 

The uhole third |«ri of vol. vL of this journal Is oocupi-d by an aooHint ..( the 
journey into Uiu hinterUnd of Togo. mmol .ait by Kling and Banner tataAkg 
artirh-s by specialist. on the various departments of natiual history which uw 
represented in the cv 2 lection!* mad*. There is » tuap and a *ene» of photograph* 
allowing the native types and ehuiuclurwtic scenery. 

Penned. 


Robecchi-Bricchrtti- 

L. Britchctti- 


Tcgo. 


Tunis. 


Tunisi o il soo ncovo porto. PtvC. Giuseppe Tenncei. Eutrattn ilalU 
Baaagni. Xaxak. Anno. I N'o. 7, sire 10 x 7. pp 12. I kmW If «* 


Author. 


Tcnis- 


AL Vsuutoff. La Tunisia ora temp uaine (fe'vrfer 1803). 
Size 10 X OJ, pp 2#. PrtuuUd by lU» Author. 


Vecukcff. 

[In IliUfthiii.j 


Von 


Uganda. .tudoud <18W) 30^-363. 378-381. 

Die psaahlcktllohi* Eutwidadung Ugandan too 1875-1892. 
Forster. (Miiiichim) 

Uganda. J. Jfaacdrefcr G. S. • (181*2): 101-114. 

Uganda: tta value to British Trade. By Captain 1. D. LugarJ. 


Foriter. 
Brit 

Lsgard. 


Fax M. In onr 


Vtil Africa. BJ.O. Lynu 11 (1833): 3SA-013. 

Do PAtlaatiquo a la Mdifterrande par lo lac Tchad. 

uuuuliiiit Muiilcli. Wilk may. 

West Africa. H A XiAl.r. G. (1SU3): 717-750. Bogoaiaakx. 

Hull Auneca d’explonstiou dona l’ouest dc PAfriquc Equatorial*, par ie 
Comm. EtiLiuni. <ie Bogoxlmda. 


NORTH AMERICA 

Amxriea—Discovery If Yttk. Er,lk. LriptU} ( 1802 ): 37 -S 3 . *°* k 

Dio Eutdivkong Anuinkas .lurch din Sordgennanun. Vou E. Mogk- 

Meant St. Hiss. .V.KM C If ay ( Wuthiuyt.m) 4 (1883): «BMS7. NsndmihalL 
The Grographlral tbalUuu and Ought of Mount Saint Elias. By Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall. 

The position found hy the Boundary CVrmmUaion in 1892 *•» CO” 17* 35 *»■ 
I44l r 55* S’5" W. f and the rueau height deduced from several triangulatum* Is.UlO .oet 
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DoitsdBtttas—California Sirrra Hub D l (1893): 40-33, 

*££<£* of “ ** ««• »•«* * 

CaludStaUs-Cejrie Xalionat O. Mag. 8 Cl803): 21-44. - - ,, 

riic MirmunnU cl our populato-m By H.ojy Onnnott. 

aad will bo mmwmAmd i* uur puJJ. 1 * rT ' jft * u,, ° °* ^ and ***** 

0aitt4 BUtt>-Uket. It. America f). B. 24 (1803): 203-223 Brilrt . 

Th. Finsw Lakr. o l Now y or k. B y .vj Ilrrt v lui^u^ »n*b«a. 


Baited Stato* —Louisiana MB.,, Mg. Q IT (1893): I04-17T. 

U Ix-oUiane aou. U domination Eapognolc. Pa, E.lmco.1 Soirny. 

Unit*.! 6:at»«—Oregon Binru Ctuk It. 1 (JB93): 31-39 

o, m.* i,* i,ii 


Btrrojra. 


Iot. 


United tlatos—Rainfall. ttMwf G Mag 8 (1893): 43-38. 0rM , T 

Kid Z^U„lrv. U HW A “ na “ J ***** »7 VW-Prcaidcui 


CZKTRAL A 3D SOOTH AMERICA 

i^asajsasr* £ & sirs: 

Brsail and Argentine. JtJtJLG. Anrtrx 17 (1893) 207-224 „ 

£ fc *** - '■ *■****. ■" 

SriTwif tha AqtaDUMnMlto, nrodbL 'a ,h,> ’l Drrtlon “ i»no 

formerly pan of Pkngiay. P ^ *« Mdi *K th« bocndary territory wldeb 

BriUah Ootana TWn « f1892V MS-au 

G»M in British r.ntauu, Umo,y ai*i P^,*^ 


CMIoa. 


Hunter. 

By Hop* Hooter. 

lt.l«q 0 B JoORntfioi <le la Prorinriado OiiW m> Don Carina.!. It™.., B * TXn ** r - 

H&rss- 

off l ’“ lpUlrt of ibe jo*** edition of 

r.hnaamn. X. 39 ( 1SE8): 129-130. Hattmr 

Krlumbima E(m ornjraphiiriio hkfcto. 

Domtnia. Gink*. 83 (1993): 353-369 

J^ nra,t ' na,SBU T ‘ m Dr - *“» O- L Krause. 

Zeoadar, Quito. /. Gn. XML Mlin 2 a < 1893 ). 107-134 

Ueber daa Klims ™ Quito, too J. Harm. 

Jk ^&° f ““ eUB “ ,r rf Qnit0 ' ^ ** ^ininrd to Dr. Wolf. 


Colombia—Andes. 

Dbt Andim dn» vratiiclu n 
Von Dr. Alfred Hetimr. 


KkL 


Iranaa. 


Hans. 
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Guatemala. Gfobus 63 (1833) : 265-2C7. 8&pp*r 

Eiu Anaflnp arch der Siidgrrnzo von Guatemala. Ton Dr. Karl Sapper. 
Cohan. 

Guatemala— Volcanoes. CM«i 64 (1893): 1-5,27-31. Sapper. 

Dir Vulkaue dcr Repnblik Guatemala von Dr. Karl Sapprr. Cohan. 

Ti'iiA ttutp. 

HondariU- R Atorriam O. 6. 25 (1883): 221-215. Pony. 

Honduras. by K W. Perry, 

A sketch of llie geography and present condition of the Republic of Hm u l n ra a. 
licaragna. Science 21 (1883): 174-177. Crawford. 


Hydrographic Area of the Rio Wonque or Coco in Nicaragua. By 
J. Oraafanl, Capa Gracia* al Dio*. Ntasragua. 

8nm« useful detail* concerning the rivers, natural resource* and )«ople of the basis 
of th* tumidity riTrr between Nicaragua anil Horn Inna. 

Htaaragaa R. Jmnriaam G. S. 26 (1893): 23C-288. BaXalb. 

Nicaragua. .Studies of the Mosquito (shore In 1892. By Courtney do Kalh. 

An srUelo of tame interest In view of the Inteniatimial aspects of th< Nicaragua 
Catml. It ooniiucoco* witli a historical irurvey of British intervention oo th* Mosquito 
const, goes <m to give a graphic description of the character of th* country nuil of the 
people, amongst whom Moravian miuikinartre Imre been established for forty year*, 
dcacnU a thus government aod laws, showing liow while nominally independent under 
Nicaraguan control the coast is really under the commercial rule of British traders 
and the eerlraisstlcal control of Prussian pastors, and oanolndna with • review of the 
outlook for the future. 

Peru—Cam pa Indiana. RretfuA 0 3 top. 0 <UW): 318-331, Drquhart. 

Among the (Jampa Indian* of Peru. By D. R. Urquluui, iul 

A sketch of the habits and customs, etc., of the little-knuwn Campa Indiana of Uio 
tipper triVaUrtra of the Anoison. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

H«w Caledonia. Jftst. Catkal. Si (1883): p. 20. passim to p. 128. Lambert. 

tea Hypagdo* do I'lio des Pin* (Koovotle Caledunio) Eludo d’oroboologie 
paienne. Pur le R. P. Lambert. 


POLAR REGIONS. 

Arctic TravaL HaHprin. 

Tito Arctic Problem and Narrative of Ru> P«cry Relief Expedition of tho 
Academy of Natural Helmet* of Philadelphia. By Angelo HeUprin. 
Philadelphia: Contemporary Publishing Co.. 1803, Him 0 x <L pp. UK. 
fViwmloi ty th « Author. 

There are six chanters in tliis little hook, dealing rospoetmly with The Arctic 
Prehltm. Polar Expeditim*. The Spitsbergen Route to the Pole, Th* Peary Relief 
Exf«dit>< u. A Lost Cemjwnliu (tbo atnry of Mr. Vrrbocff, naturalist in Peary'* party, 
wlto mysteriously disappeared just before tho return voyage began), and The Greenland 
ICO-cap and its Glaciers. Professor Ueilprin lias studied hi* subject fully, and appears 
to have «m In reasonable and will-balanced conclusion* as to the manner (n whioh 
f aturv Arctic work ohouht be carried out 

Dims Island. .YaWsnsuI G Moy. ( ir.uAiajgon) 4 1893): 70-63 Baker and other*. 
An Undiscovered Island off the Northern Ooaat of Alaska. L, by Marcus 
Baker; !L, by Captain Kttwonl Perry llcvendotn : 11L. by General A. W. 
Greely. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL UTTRATCHF. OF THE MONTH. 


MATHEMATICAL ASH PHYSICAL OEOOBAPHT. 

AjtroUb*. J. .ft/u/iyu* I (Hm>: 5-76, 165-231. Sanratm, Ac 

Sot unit V#n Anbc Ju XIII". fieeln (6K) do ITuigiw) portank 

im CaLradriir rarji. tavl »r,e Cttmpan-iutfn Mumdniant. et Chrotirmw 
Traduction et (ntorpic'Ution SI, H. Saiivaim it 51. J. dr Roy-PaOhada. 

A learned (opi'r describing. with illuitmlkoon, [mrt of n nnuirlmbh- inatromonl 
which «m fwtil Ly 51. Kiinrnirr in Calm in 1673. uni explaining tin application In a 
perpetual calender 

Faraat* and Climate Vrl.irri 2i (Fima) 10 (IMS}: lOI-ML Ibarmayer. 

KlitustU.'!i- Wirkuuj; lira Wall la anf ealnu Uingrbnttg. Von M 
Ebcrwnytr. 


Pfcyiinal Geography. Galkin 

Frrisnnt:n'• * of llartii txrrv. Sketch** and Addn-nra, Grot gical uixi 
Geographical. Bt Jninea GcUtia, d.c.i„ i.r.n.. r.ua. Edinbargh. John 
Bartholomew A Co.. lrft«: aixo Hi x CJ. jn». «. Mid 42i. Tne* 12l ltd. 
FrtmaUd If 14a FMithtrt. 

Pmffeaur Geibir'o neat to red jeijuni on sluclatJon anil phyaina] geography pnbllaiied 
daring the loot fow yiaii are brer eiJlcctod In a hiitiiWncvotuim. with iUuetraliiau. 
end particularly aided by a Bar *rfk* of rnapa by Mr Birlholomew. The papera ,m 
tlir loo-age, although geographical In their bearing, ora purely geological in form, and 
Uu ir argument la eouiowhat technical. although, llko everything 1'mfmaji GeUcir 
write*, they are ahot through with wrin* of the riehnat and ltauit ..btruaire bumnnr 
Tbo mum diatlnetly geographical napes* include uoo on the intonating aabjeot 
** Gtogranliy and Oeol.yy." uno uu the ’ rhyriod Scutum. of So-tUnd," «nd aoveraj 
on apeeial region* of that country, .non u the Chariot HUH and the Outer Hebrides 
Thrw. eoaay* of much wiibt ocoiw «bow to the bed advantage their author', power* of 
canliim* gi in.ralla.tlon and lunuumja vxpuaitloii, tin. aub/ccta being "'Tint Gcvgraphlrwl 
Evolution of Europe," “Tim Evolution of (Hirunto " 'iumlrinc the order of nppcarauci 
of the onntinenU),and “Uu. Gcugraphirul Development Of CaaoUlnna" Tho tail- 
uicnfuuu.il «u the opening addrww ef Sn-tiim Kuf th« BritUb Aaoectatlan laat year. 
■n.1 u printed in tho i'nxv.iftaj/, voL xiv„ p. 689. 4 


fr fWHRAT 

Segraphy—Pucker. /VutorAi Bam.br/mu 16(1608): 518-520 Umloaft. 

Tboobold Fmcher, von F Cmlnufk ITf/A portrait. 

Biography — Hartmann Drmttch. HuadeAaa IS (1893): 471-573, WoIkeahaMr. 
ltob.it Hartmann, von W Wolkcaluqcr. 

Dr. Robert Hartmann, of whtun a portrait ia given, woe frofracr of Anatomy ill the 
CtUTrnity of Berlin. Ha travailed in Xaetb-eaat Africa, uml waa tbo author of manr 
contriliatk.au to anthropology. He did in April 1893. 

Biography—Millar. Drain*. Aand*c*t» U (1603): 469-471. UndaafL 

Frittkich Muller, rnn Friedrich UmUnft. ll'i/A portrait. 

Biography — Ra a a l lbaU.hr /.uiifwAnu 16 (1693): 423-425. __ 

Fried rich ItoUrL If if A portrait. 

Cabot. BJi.O. XailriJ 64(16X3): 09-94. u^ 0 . 

Loe Cebotue I unn y Sebastian. diweubridonw en cl Cantimmlu anuiricano. 

Pur D. Cteoreo Fcrrunder Dtiro. 

Colamb tu. QvtrrUrty Kfti/nr, .Vo. 353 (1893) : 1-tJ. - 

The Dummy of America. 


SEW MAPS. 
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Columbus B. Jure mean G. S. 85 (1893): 1-63. Vtlj. 

Bate wo o Portrait of Coiuiulmt? Annual Adilrt*- by Chariot 1*. UuJ, 

U.U., PttMdeii!. 

Jodso Daly nmw.n 1>U MU'-ai.-ti In the affinuotlro, and <mt*r* Into « 
oaoUnSioa oftb* Turner. >• rtralL. elahu.u* <o b« »'>tl«otic- Ho «£«**• tboLoite 
port nut which the Vnited >W» Oownmnmt adopted for «.>mmrtuur<Urctr <.a ~toa and 
Mau>|u u, of doubtful authenticity. TV p»po« u well illu»tr»t«L 

Education Salionat G. Nag. (lR*lM«rptolO i (IK»3> ; 68-73. D»vt». 

The Impn.Tcru. Bt. f tic«V]*pfeienl Touching, by Profewr William Mama 
Dam. 

Batfraphical Kama*. JJ S. KArdfr. O’. (1693): 665-701 B<,ncJ *' 

Xji CJuittijti dot Nouu Gdonaphlifuea an Kgyptir. pux V. Bonoht Boy 

*darin SnttMG Jfa ff . • <1893): 281-302. CUlk - 

Iteuuirke ou Malaria and ArcliinaliuUlau. By IL Marita Clerk. M.u, of 
Aiarttatr. 

Koantalnaarin*. V. G. CM, PAilmW/Ai.. 1 (HW3); l-3'J Bakh. 

Mountain Hxplomtkm. By J&lwin Swift Balds lUmlnt{a*M. 

A TTOtliiratian of Bus jregrophJeal liii|«irtiuur of nnttmUliicerinj. 

Plao«-Jfamt». .1 uinu( 68 (_ 18Ki): 4o5—4,1. ^ K^li. 

Dor Volkergoiat in <lrn grergraphWIiim Naltwu Van J. J. EgH (Zurich). 

Political Boundaries. N IVrA. fid*. Ltipti.j(lbVi) 1-6-I. Tdcater. 

Zor OiocrupWo dor politlaeb.m Omw* mil to»h»f. Be rtcAwohllging 
oarrtmrtriachrr BerorlmunRon lUr tochiltcben anil fccbwsueri* hint 
Urarxxe. Van Dr Cltenu punter. 

Pear ton. 

National lufc at.J Character. A FrWOiCt, by CbultM FI Pearson. Loudon, 
Macmillan k Ou., Hft'S: two 9 X 6, pp &W- Prww Ilia 
Mr Penman, bnpft*»-d wilb 0- - ognplikal fact thnl dro binW nee* only 
flonrUh In the Utui« t»te souk, white many of th» town row* of manfani) aje orwmo- 
polituir, endotwww to amt*, by ruuonlne. at the proloblo changer tu oativnal character 
likely to result to the war future. 

Tropical Hywlena. AaUami 66 (1893) : <49-431. 471-471. , “ n 

lloitm z xur Hvgieui in <Vn Tropeti mit Bttck*loht auf die ArbeUawhUt- 
un l*flant rloWn uuf SauutUa Von 11 Sqcro (Deli anf Sumatra). 

Practical obtenuUuua on tin health of workmen to tropical cow;trie*, especially 
with regard to the pbuibittou* uf Sruiratm 


HEW MAPS. 

By J. COLDS, Nap Curator, B-O.S. 
ETTBOPE- 


Eaglnad and Wales 

PuliUeathnu lanud throe July 12tb, 1893. 
l-iach. 


Onicanc* Surety 


Es.iua.or AM Wasu: 329, trow containin g DontUhini lortu*, Is 
64a*h—Omnty Map*:— 

Vorluhtr*. 86 aw, SB a.w.. a.w . 102 » u, a*-, KO aw. 1 <4. *.W„ 1<. a .. 
2«1 s.w.. *35 as, 237 At, 250 i.S. 266 if- 27h *78 S.W., 5183 U., 

•2e3 st. 290 sw. 
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KEW MAW. 


M-imi—ParUh Maps:— 

W*u»; L*neaikir», IJUY. 0, 3 * : 10,12, IS, 14. 13, 10, 
4».«*ch; LXV.P.Srj LX V 111. 11.5a: LXXL 9, 3a; ll.-fa.; 14, U; 
LXXXX. 12.5*.; LXXX. 10. 4» ; 1* 15, 5«. taeh; LXXXVH.l.fe; 

J’. 8 * : *•**•: *•** : n.fc.: 12 . 8 a; u,8a: la, 

!'i S f AVnl - '* *• '*• ^ “ ch: XCL U * *a; XCVUL 8. 5*7; lx 4. ; 
: l5t - 4 * • ,3 ' **• 3 *- ; 15, 19. 4a each; C11J. 7. 8a ; CIV. 

"• «£; 10, I la W.: OVI. 1, 8a; X li. : 0. 20a 0.1 ; CV'IIL 8, 4a; 

18. 3a; COL 8. 7. la each; 10. V; 12, 4*.; 14.5*.; OC11L 3,11a; 4.8*.; 

S’ 4 V.vv^; ?'* V ; Jl'.tf •' 12 ' 8 *- ; CX1Y - IX 3a; 1C. la; CSV. X 
4a; CX4 L 4, .ta ; C X\ 1IL I, 2, 4, 7, 4a each. YorkaMre. 1 1, 0, 3a: lft 
10, 4* on'U ; 11-a, IS. 3a ; IV. 8, 8a ; 10. 4* . 11, Sa; XXXVI. 9, 18, 4a 
ewU; XXXVII 12. 3*.; XXXV1U. 11. 4a; U I. 2. 3, 4, 8, 4a eaelu 
wP tn’ ^ f*" ILX- 8, 4a: 4. 3, 7, 8, 12. St. earl;; 13,4a.; 14, 

lYVrv 8 ^ Ti >: *? X l l *l !U: 7 ’ *' i0.at.cach: 

4 / ,ad >; 3. 4, 5. 6,1W. niMli; 7. 8. 14.4a each; I.XXV1I. 

rTI*fi : vt*1 7 ‘ «“h; XOIY. 3. 0, 4a rach; 

'VV 3 ' 7 *.*• ** «**•»*; >0. «• ; C1.V11L 8. 4a: 

*• ■*» 7 * ^ *• 1,1 ,s * ,4 » ,fl » ,c > k • ««1>: CCXYIL 18. 

• OQJEMI * *5> 14a: CCXl.VIIL 8 , 10. U, 3a .-juili. 13 4a- 

Cr!‘x5rrW J’ l * i 5, 4 * n T h; CCLX1V - 1. *■ •’». 6. 4a each; 

U.LXXIV 1, x 5a each; 3.4*.; 9, 5a: 14,5a: CCXCI. X 1 7.8.4a 
«*oh; 11.8a; 14. 4a; CCXCII. 1, 4a(ouluured}. X . , ia 

Town Flam—10-bet vale.— 

Esoi^i.oSDWatn; BUeklmn. LXII. 12, 12. 3a: 13. 4a; 17.4a: 19. 

* **• *?• ,s * ?*■- 20 . 11 *. erf.; 23 , 4 *; 



v/!. = *3- 4<: i4 -\fi 5 . ^"rix fc.rioTi.^slivT'suti*; 

V. 1 * % -• 3, 8a; 4. 8a; 3. 3a ; 4* ; 7, V; 8, 8a; 

. • ,0 > 5* • H* “a ; 12, 3a; 18. 8a: 14, 8a: IS, 8».; 17. 5. • 18. 5* • 

u u” i'' ic r a* : 2 2i^ LI ?• U '*“ 4 * -‘ m!*-: l.L 

13, II, 3*.. IC' Q* . •*. fhu (own is now comjileto in •tirofe 

CXI 6. IX 4aTl9. 5a ; 20, Sa; 

(‘nni a ! ?; 5 ! • l h u : **.<•-; CXI w, io,5». ; 

^ ^! ,8a ' 6 * 5# - i 1 8* ; -1, 5^; 22, fig. (coloured}. 

(E Stanford, Aynd.) 

& « l * 1UL - 

5 S' Urn, T m ?m * itij En ' lrocv Scttl " 400 v«fl» to oa Inch. PK«2a 

^*F °f K^eenck^i.TlUwatar. Ac. 8nJo 1 ; CSJo.o, or one ihtgtc nlln lo 
y, ! * c U - , U*nheW«. LceJun, W. H. y m ith A Hob. J’r.« la 

I'meuUd by l\f AntUur. 

Enrcp*. Bartholonrw. 

The Tnoriite AtUatlnidi, to the Continent of Kntonj. A eerim of 
•oclttw tsape «n.| filon*. with not*, for trareUera by J. O. Barth<4omcw 

SufW/Jw*’ I1UIiP 4 S0 °* ,K,a **»*a Pn*wlaf ^ 

. » nnw '» TO » “>P* »nJ T'«*a tin. UtUn atfw contain. n*fn| note, a. 

M l*^!*!** * a . UtUtT »W ncciwmrily Vrrr Uicf an>l «•«,«! 

Co® 11 * Ofelogt^m, 8x. Prt»rM»Br*. 

Curta 0< ;, .l<*«qnh do I. Ku»i. JEnrope par 1a Cmnlte C,6jloeint» 
a I Iiwtitut dr* Mtn». SL rctoniim^, 1892. Seal.. 1 : 520.000, m 8 2 
rtatme mile* to un mch. I'ar A. Korjuuabr. 8 Xikitln Th. Todier- 
nr^r, h'. Soknlov A MlkhoUky. etc. Wi«r« P l JSSJ* tot. TvS* 

* rrmLU*. J'ntrnM by (kt CamiU Gitituyupu, SL 

Preriotu u> th* .ppi .rumo of lUa pt.lngfcal mu,, ol European Btu*m, tho only 
<TDC ’ 00 “ , «* Jc tap (nou Sb to ha of any practical .mioc. «.* Ihul whiah wm 
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prepared bjr Sir Roderick March i non in 1813, of which anveml editiona hare ninco bwa 
published. The present nun luu been bailed by the (foolosteal Oiminlttee of the 
liutituto of Miner, St P#tfr»t>urg, and U puhli*hod by thuu in oumnwiaoratiaQ of the 
tenth year of the nxiahmoe of llir < V.mmitto Tim Important work of compilation war 
mmuled to MM, .V. Karpinsky, S. Nikitin, T IVhnruyMrhnv, N S-ikolor, and 
A. Mikhaisky. The coloan in which tho map ia printed are well choaen. A full 
explanation of thoir aigniflcatiuai ia ghren of ihuue. wtiioh. u* wi-.ll a* tho lettering of 
the map, ia in Buagian character. Tho map ia, however, accompanied by a pamphlet ia 
French, which ouatalna fall explanatory uutao. 

flerria. Serriaa General 6U£ 

Gcficrxl-Kurh* dr* Konigrcichcs Serbian Sonic 1 : 800.000, or 2‘7 geo¬ 
graphical an ha to an inch. Bearlwitet and luratnewtcbei rom kri. 
nertMMhen grown OcneraUtatio 0 grane Itliitt. r n. 8 KLipjen mit Flan 
ton Behind 1:30,000. or l'l inch to a geographical milo. Bclgnul 
1803, In Oununiaainn bad Arlaria A Co. in Wien. /Vk» 25 marl*. 

Thia ia a nlne-aluiet mup of fwrtrla. it If printed in colours: the arena ojrorod with 
forest* arc ahown in gram, the billihadmg in brown, water in blue, and tbo main 
rnmla in rei In addition to tbo principal map. Unite la a plan of Belgrade, and tho 
Utle-page contain* a table ahowtng the administrative dlttaiona. and an vxplanalioa of 
the mgna ami colouring nacd in the map. The kttcriug la in Btuaian character. 


Spain. Icitituto GoogrAAeo y Eitodiittco Madrid. 

Mapa TipogniSoo do E* polio rn eacala do l: 50,1810 or I -20 looh« to a 
etat. mile. Cumicuxa *u ptiblirneiuti cl institute GoognUleo y Estnduttoo, 
b^}o la diraccum del Kaftan. Sefior Don Cirka Utahns e Ibeiftn He Ibero, 
Director General, coo ail concur*) da Jetba y ortrmh.« do Arlillcria, 
Imreiilerm r Entadu Mover, .Vatrdtwmo*, Ingeuioraa do Cuminon, Canales 
y Puerto*, do Mina* y do Monte*. Coorpo of Toptf^mfna y Auxillarra de 
Gcodmio. Madrid. 1892-93. Sheet Not 760, Valdogiinya, FroTlnnia 
do Albaavla, 700, Albeits. 81G, Pollan do Son Pcuro, Prortnela do 
AlbamiU-. 


ASIA. 


Jofcaatoa- 


Map to illnatrato tho Siamese Question ahnwitig the present limit* of 
Frnneh Claim*, and tbo additional Territory now demanded, July 1803. 
Scale | :6,ti0t),(KKI, or lit'7 ataL miles to an Inch. With inert* of tho 
World on Mercator > Projoction. and Aula. W A A. K Johnston. 
Edinburgh and London. 1’rir* GA Pnmimtod by the 1'aUithtrt. 


Aimak. 

East Contra! Africa B’ a haid 

Pnmaonaeh* Original-Karto ibir ExpcdiUtm Wm. Ash'? CLanlcr'* Tom 
Tana-Flu** mini Oaa»»>Njim. Aufgeuowmon u. gSac-iehuut too L It 
I, lloiiael K. u. K. t .inlrna ehllfil hiiileiiiAnL Semin 1 :500,000. or 7'8 lUt 
milo* to an inch, I’ttsrmarm't (rnxjraphitttu .VilUilun/fen. Jalugaug, 

1893. Taful 9. Gotha. Justus Pcrtbea. PtfenUA fcy Uu Pnblithtr. 


AMERICA. 

Argentina Republic. Brmckobuaeh 

lh)hiu«chlchU-n-K»rtr do* nrwdwretliehnn Telle* def ArgenllnUehm 
Ih'puhiik, mn Prof. Dr. Lmlwii; Br-iilcohuwh. Seda l: iJMJM, or 
47'8 «tat milo* t» an inoh. Physlographiicba Kurt'- dir* nofriworthchen 
Telia ilrr Arg*ntnu*cbt«n Republik. too Prof. Dr. Lodwlg Bmrlubuacb. 

Scale 1 : 3,000,000, or -47-8 *tat. mile* to an inch. Prtcruvraa'* Geejjro- 
phueAc muni un^o. Jahrsang. 1*83. Tot 10 u. II. Gotha, Jurist* 
Verthf* PrcW.d hy Me 1‘nUiihtr. 

Bniiih Columbia. Chief CommUuoacr of Lauda and Wtrier, B.C. 

Map o i tho South-Weeicrn port of BriUah fVlttml'tn, Compilcl by 
direcUun of tbe Uouirarohlo F. G. Vcraoa, Chief Coiomiari-'ua- of Iun'ia 
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X£W HAPS. 


and W or Ire Victoria, B.C.. 1892 Scale l : 730.000 or 11 -8 atalnln mill* 
to an inch (ftW//rd.) 

On thk map thn Imandaric* of the eererel district* »rf the aouth-WMdrni ivwtina 
of IlrllbJi Columbia are shown. and nil existing moons i<f commrailoatlrro am told down. 
Wltii thn ewrtiUou* «f Mount Baker In the Stale of Waffolnfftmi, anil Crown Mount iti 
tho Kootka llutriot <4 Vanmuvtrr’s {aland. tiu<re to no hill-ntiedioir. In the N«w 
Weatimnatcr dutrict. nu tho mainland, the (array »cet'(nn» on either »i.|n cf thn Frnsnr 
JUrer are ihown, and a'r.i in tin* northernJmrtion of Vancouver** Island. The map to 
printed In i-otoara. but in tha abmitio* of hill-< hailing it fall* tn convoy an accurate 
idea of thn mountainon* character of the country 


OENESAL. 

ffutcrical Orography. Schrader. 

Attoa iln Geographic Htotoriquo OumRe eoatanant 31 grande* Cartoa 
double* • n conicurv ar’oom|iasn< : ra d'un lVxte lll.ilotitpi- au do* at 
d'UD grand nnmhn- il» Cartoa do IWtul. Figure*. Diagramm?*, ale. 

Par tnw Uetmlrm d« Profaeec-ura et do ftovunbr. aoua la direction pfo- 
ctaphirrno do P Schredrr, dhretcur do* tMimi <-*rtr>;rraphl:]Ure it la 
libtrUrio Haclnrtlt ot O*. i’ric* of tnek ,nrt 1 ft. 30 ere/ime*. Paria, 
Bulutte ot l>, l&tiS. 

TU:» to that lint Usm> of a now liUtcrirat atla* which it being compiled under tho 
dimtioord Ufa tab at P iv-hradrf, dlrwtewof live (artugrephlral work* of lUrUettn ic Crt. 
Paria After tbnlwnoof the aoooml part, which will upiwar in October, one will ba 
published ever? month nntll It ia oodplolr.tl Part I I'nntain* . map of Grocea In tba 
timer of l’ericto* tii» world at the epoch of tbn (real dlaeotrriev. Kumpe from 1718 to 
ItiOtl Tito uiapa are v»cry nicely drawn, and aavoml inset* nro given Da the latrk 
of the taapa there nre copious historical ttolaa, wldeb mid emutdi rabty to their value. If 
this part may hr taken u a fair apeeimnn of tbme that uro to follow, it will, when 
re, caplet*. im u rcry useful and carefully executed atlas 

The World. Johnston. 

VT. A A. K, Juhuitou'a Bnrel Atlaa of Madam Oor>grnpl»T. Edition in 
monthly jarta Part 22. W, A A. K. .loUtiatug. Edinburgh and London 
Price la tii ere*. I'rttmUti 6y lAs J’mUidm 

Sheet ia a map of Oocwnia. containing manta of WalCnt Anatnlia, Tnamania, 
Fiji Iahuuls. nod Eva tern extremity of New Guinea. Shot t 13 to a map of Egypt. 
Arabia IVtiaa. and Loner Sabin, with liwito of • <ir>, Al* taudiU, and the Sue* 
Cantd. fhrotol |«ina appear* to hare boon tuknn t<> bring the mope up to rlate. and, 
n* uaual with lhla atlaa. each tnnp to accuutjualcd by au index. 
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Admiralty Charta. Hydrographic Department. Admiralty. 

Clinria anil rians pnblUlird by tho TTr>ir» 2 Tn|ilUr Ttopurtlucnt, Admiralty. 

May arid Juue, l<tflt frwnOJ ly tie HyitefnifiUr /icpvfianif, 
.idminitty. 
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Mediterranean, Thaao {aland:—Panncia Hoad. 

UU 

Mtditcrruioun, Gnlf of Xcr>a;—Snvls Buy, Arnpoa. 
MomurJla Bay. I*, flit. 

ScwfuaudUnd, **«l •■«*»< :—I trance Bay, Head of 
Pigoinuiifr Arm ll.-wt of Soutitota Aim. t» (if. 
Ncwfoumdlaad. artal eonat:—llumnit lalnnd to Oirvl 
Ore. U >U 

Canada, Ink* Huron!—Parry Sound und Ap- 
p Tori chert 3a Ad. 

Wret Indira. Anotioracr • in Puerto Bioo:—Mona 
{aland. AKuaditla Bay. Purilo ,|. Gn.nha. 
Maya guts Ito». Port Paiuie. f Uc-irahUaicd.) 

u «w. 

Surtb America, weal oooet. Admiral I y Inlet:— 
Port T'rwnatnd ami Kilunt Itorltnur. la ltd, 
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(J. I). I'uUtr, Jjinf.) 


Gnlf of Aden:—Aden nnd adjacent hayv Aden 
Anchorage. (Re-puUithal.) 2*. $J. 

China. aorta mart: — Kwong tung Peninsula, show¬ 
ing anprouuh*# to Part Arthur Ir 6dL 

Australia, m»rtb-w»l oast:—Jones l*l*nJ to Cape 
Voltaire. Including Ui> Holotimria Bank*. 2». W. 

British Now Guinea:—Kiriwina »» Tmlrrlnnd 
folt&xxU li 

Ronth PaHflr, XrW II,bride* bland*.— Matc-pula 
Island, *outhern part 2*. W. 

Gulf of Col taro hi Corfu:—Now plan. Port Otranto. 

1‘nhiloff Island*—PUaaddcds fcuglith Hay. 

Island* and reef* between Soyrhclle* awl ihido- 
piK'ir;—SrT plan. Bird bland. Plan adilM. 
IB uni* bland. 


Chart* CaxmjJU). 


590 Old Fdrollo Harbour 
awl Brig Bay 

060 81k GrtR'Yftra Bay 

170 Anchorages In Puerto 
Ui-M laland .. 

000 Pori Ponce 
7 Admi and *Jjarvn» baft 


t<r— 

Nowr plan Current Island to Blrl 

Corn .. . 

New plan. Current [aloud tn Bird 

Corn . •• 

New plan*. Anrlmntg.-* in Puerto 
Bico bUnd 

New plana. Aiwlutrocu* In Puerto 
Bleu Island .. .. 

Now plan. Alien and adjacent bay# 
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Cn>.BTS TTIAT IUTE ROCdTJHI IxKHtTAST CdliSE-TtOaf: 

No. 016, Wain. Millard HorenP«mbtvfc» IBoeh, 2306, Norway, wo»t 
cooat:—RomdaU Inland* to Hittcren Ubuul 23t>7, Norway. Wuet cwrt:— 
Binolcn to 8re Fiord. 2206, Norway, we*t want:—Trotsdhjt’m Bay, 
Orland Boy 23(i8. Norway, wrat mat:—Brand Fiunl to le-iti. 239‘9, 
Norway, wort coast:—Lcko to Donum*o. 2643, France, west coast:— 

Bar da Sr.in u> ( solder u. 2236. Black Sea:—Anakiln Fort tu Kstrtob 
Btrait h’ioa. BlaeU San. Kcrtoh Strait. 2733, Ireland. PoTtlind t > 

Slid,II* Juki. 303,Gulf >if St Lawrouoo:—Issko Uland to Paabash.-oboo 
Point 1811, North Amine*. out mutt: —Entrance) In the Hit. r 
St. Ijiwn nn 266, North Amurira, cant ooiutllrnat Kg* tbrbusr to 
Albemarle Smnd. :1.13a. 355b, North America, east coastClmsajioaki. 

Bay (2 sheets). 303. Wort la-lias.—law Beetles to Caps La Vnla. S431. 

North America, wrest coast:—Port Sim|iaou to Cross Sound 2660, North 
America, wort coast:—Haro and Ihmrlo Strait*. 2810, North America, 
wat coast:—Ham Strait and Middle Channel. 17U, North America, 
wrest roast: Fr*»rr Hirer t-> north-oa*t point of Texts U Island. 1522. 
Borne.•—StuiwahHirer. 2636.EasternAichlpt-bgo.—BtraltofJLihassar. 
nortii part- 2062 . Eastern ArehrpeJofio:—Port# m Malcaso.r Strati fWb 
Australia, rust coast:—Coral 8m and Groat Barrier Beef* 2422, 
Australia, north coart —Tomw fttrall, uurtk-raat ami rail entrance*. 

2428. Papua of Now Guinsa:—Bnitfu Uland to Cape IJlarkwoed. 

(/. V. i’liMtr. Agent.) 

Praaah Chart*. Serrlee Hydrograpldqoe de la Maria*. Pori*. 

No. 4735, Atterram do Brest, Franco, I8B3,2/r.—4.385. Saint-M.ilo et 
Saint-Scrrau, Embuurkur* de la Bonce, Cik Norrl tic France-, 15:12. 2/ir. 

—1665. Bah. <bi Nhatrunff rt sea Ijirin.os. Hon Uo. Ct»a 1M! *0V, C«U» 
iT Aniism, Mit do Chi Dr. 1893, 2 /r.—4600, Esi write dn Gabon Cot# Onrrt 
d'Afrirpw. 1802.2 /r.—4000. Esiasirc du Gabon. QMo Guest d’Afrlqoo. 

1692, 2 /r.—4736, Estuatn da Gabon. Coago Franprt*. 1693, 1 fr.-~ 

-4723, Entire d'< la Kirirro Benth>, Cong' 1 rraapsi*. 16011, I /r. —4,62, 
Crouuti de la Uirftn. Beall'). Ooago Frauquls. 1893, t ft .—4715, Bain do 
81. Auga.tin, lV.to 8. O. dr V^imitsear. B'W. 2 fr. -B5W1. Itoto A. 
BtesrwSuaira. OOtc s.r, da Madagascar, 1893, 2 ft. —47SI. MauiUrt* 
d. Sum Airlrahoinlara, Muctlllac* do N-ay liao, Uaoi TrtngiloUlo, Od- 
4>ue*t dll M a d agas c ar (Cap 8t. Viuccnl) 1693,1 ft. —4743. Cap 8t \ Iflceal 
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ludian Ocean. 
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totndei. Prto» 5 ’flO/f. 
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•RhMt the netearatogioal enn'liticms „( |J„, UJil , 1 ■ ‘ n **" F»"Mll port 

Maroh, April and Mar. (IwrVi I_ JI m ito.. u Jurmi -' *toj month. nf 

IV. to l£ the mn/nts; xTxL.XuT; \^^3S^TX ,P ^V a ? ot *• -«*: 

XVI ;-A VIL - XV1U -*" xix x\ XTI ,f 
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S^2^$asS^KKSS 
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W* of Wight and Solent 

_*•*'.•« ^« w TSa^ri22i^ t —• •’ 0 

S£^feTa»esiiwS5?SSiaa 

Horth Atla n tic Ocean 

H^phvr. ft* «* *» 7 . 

Portuguese Charts. 

HanUhydrocntr.hieadalw^ ft v CanLmi ^ «• Canograplu* Usbon. 

? Janeiro ,je 1801-1*^2 ,*£ £ tmEEfj^D 

»y*ogwnlda> d. itm* 0 V * D L *°.'* i ’ <1* Jhjp,.—n.n.> 

I^'Tiintsdu de Mai,, a JulL-, .1. lWg !!., J B $J"|V}!* f "“**»“ *1» «-U. 

<i* amuuio. i^calo 1 ; 100JQ1 or I •'- »Lii Jiuf* . . ®f®° ** km-tile 

«U Hwnta o LUmiuar. *cLi!£2*U*t ^ 

®P toe Cvtnaittdo <le CartoyrapAui, fU^un. ° Lisbon. Presented 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

£“* Society who have taken photographs, di/r£l ?h f *** FeJUow8 
orward copies of them to the Map Curator hf th if lr troVel *. would 
acknowUd^d. should the donor hav« purchased tT^ they w411 b ’ 
will be uaaful for reference if the name^l th^ti plx «*Rrnpha. it 
address are given. “* Photographer anrj hi» 
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four admirable Gurkha sepoys whom Ire brought with him. Tho 
■ ketches painted by Sir. M'Conuiok (a few of which are now exhibited i 
speak for thumselve*. Ilo worked with greatest constancy tinder tho 
worst conditions, and was throughout my most lovnl friend. Znrbriggen 
acquitted hunself well of the task ho undertook, and proved t<> lie tho 
only really satisfactory travelling guide yet discovered. To Mr. J. H. 
Bonded) ush's energy whilst ho was with ns wv were also uol a little 
indub ted. 

The Government of India by giving ns permission to visit the 
Hunro district made onr journey possible; by allowing Mr. Itnieo and 
the Four Gurkhas to accompany me they gave mo notable help. Alike 
*t Abbottiibad, Srinagar, (Digit, iiunra, and Leb wii wero warmly 
received by tho authorities, English and native. Where all were so 
kind it is almost invidious to mention names ; but I cannot in this 
connection avoid returning especial thanks to Colonel Durand, Dr. 
Jlobertson, and Surgeon-Captain Roberts of the Gilgit Residency. 

The only previous explorers of tho Mustagh Range to whom I need 
refer are the two I have mentioned. Colonel Godwin-Austen spent tho 
summers of the years 1800 and 1801 in making the Government map 
of tho southern side of tho main range. That was at a time before 
tho Matterhorn had boon ascended and before the difficult craft of 
mountaineering bad been fully developed. Indifferently equipjmd (from 
a mountaineer's point of view), be penetrated these regions, previously 
almost unknown, discovered the third of the three great glaciers, and set 
d 1 wu the form of their watersheds and the naturu of their luslns. Had 
liu boon permitted to advance to the upper levels of the Ballon* and Iliafo 
Glaciers be would no doubt bavo rendered my journey itunn ■ s-ary. 
1 am selfishly glad bo did not do so; but, at the same time, I cannot 
h"lp calling upon you to remember tho admirable work that he ocouui- 
plished, in tho face uf grant difficulties and at a time when tho moral 
repulsion nud terror of high mountain regions was incomparably 
greater than it is now.* 

Captain Younghusband's famous passage of tho Mustngb P«s*. 
which bears to tho Daltoro Glacier tho relation lx>rn< by the Vusliik La 
to the Ills j sir Glacier, is fresher in the memory of you alLf It likewise 
was a great feat, considering the circumstances under which it was 
perfumud. Tho purely mountaineering difficulties encountered wero 
li <v, hut they had to bo overcotuo by a caravan of untrained coolh-a. who 
look u]xm mu)W not as the natural highway it .ipjs.-«r« to us, but much 
im n landsman regards the sea. 

1 need not delay over any of the earlier stage* of ottr journey. We 
left .Srinagar on the evening of April I8ti2, and, following the 


• Ji<atntil, It.(IN., I tv)I 
f Prtrr«U»ijt, It <i.R, ISS*. 
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new nilgit road, which was almost ovnrywhoro buried under snow or 
avalanche*, wo craMod the Trnglml Pass. The Burzil Pass delayed 
os for a few days, as tho wcathor beeatno bad and snow foil almost con¬ 
tinuously. Ultimately on April 21th wo crossed it in sufficiently evil 
weather, and thus passed over to the north side of tho main Himalayan 
Hangc and mitered thu basin of the Indus. We descended past Aster 
to the river's Links ot lluuji. South of tho Himalayan iLuge the 
valleys ate, on tho whole, fortib* and tho seonery riuh. North of it the 
country is a luoro crumpled Sahara. The Indus in its upper course 
tluivs through a desert, walled about by bamm cliffs of appalling 
altitude und steepness. Almost tho otilylfertile spots aro tho oases, 
few anal far between, whore th« waters of minor streamlets, fod from 
thu snows fur aloft, are caught and distributed by artificial canals 
over a small area of levelled field*. I must ask you to bear this 
general character of tho scenery in miinl. Tho sun boats down into 
barren nnd pitola*/-d valley* with groat power. The ground, 
whether of *oft Kind or brok* u stones, i» painful and wearisome to tho 
feet. It is a laborious region to march through. 

We crossed thu Indus near Buuji, and then, following tho right bank 
of » tributary which enters it from the west, we reoohed Gilgit. Tho 
Gilgit Valley may bo taken u* an example of tho action of an agent 
which 1 think has not received from geographers and geologists tho 
attention it ilcmnnds— 1 infer to tho “mud avalanche-' 1 lie foim of 
the valley at most points is a* follows:—Its sides consist of bare rocky 
slopes and difla, the lower part* of which are burieil beneath accn- 
umlatioua of HHarii consisting of as often ruunikd as angular, 

embedded in mud. Tliis accumulation uf JJbru fills up tho valley to u 
depth »f probably from M)0 to 10"<> feet <j more. The Gilgit llivor Bow* 
in a goTgc. like a cftnoti, not »• much cut through os built up by tbi- 
accnmulation. Thu surface of tho iibrit has a goutlo slope of al»jut 3 . 
If tho valley were filled np in this fiuhiim to a depth of “<i>X> or 300« feet 
tnure, it would resemble tin- Pamirs and all the deeply-filled volleys 
which are characteristic of the (.’ctitral Aoiau plateau, trom tho middle 
of Tibet on the east to tho npjier region* of tho Oxtin un llio west. Mud 
avalanche*. I maintain, hare dona mil this wurk of filliug up the valleys, 
and done it ton with great rapidity. The day before we rouoliud tlui 
fiv*t of the Uispar til icier 1 wo* fortunate enough to one of these 
avalanche* (ailing. I will rend you un extract from my journal written 
on the sj>ot (July fith): “We were just approaching the mouth of a 
deep, narrow nali* that cn.c»ed onr i*ath when wo heard « uotse a* of 
continuous thunder, and hehuld a vast black wave ndvaticlug down it 
at a rapid pace. Some accumulation of water hod got loose high aloft, 
am! tho fluid won 1-ringing tho hill down with it. When we reached tin- 
edge of the nala tho main (nun* of tho •tull had gone by and only u 
thick, block stream of mud was rushing awiftly past. 'Ibis Income by 
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degrees more liquid until it was no longer mud lint black water. Wo 
waited for some time till tin writers subsided. At length Flurkbir 
fonud a way across the torrent by leaping from stone to stone. Wo 
bud begun to follow him when luirbir, who was looking up the uala. 
shouted to us to come back, which wo did with tho nimblest feet. Wo 
were not more than out of tho ditch before another hngo mud avalanche 
canm sweeping down. It was a horrid sight. Tho weight of the mml 
reirried huge masses of rock down the gully, rolling them over and over 
like 00 muuy pebbles, and they in turn dammed lwelc the muddy torrent 
and kept it moving slowly with accumulating volume. Each of tho 
big rixiks that formed tho vanguurd of this avalanche weiglns] tuntiv 
tons; the largest wore ubont 10 foot cubes. Tho stufT thot followed 
them filled tho nala to a width of about 40 feet and a depth of about 1A 
feet. The thing moved down ata rato of ubont 5 miles an hour. When the 
front of the avalanche was gono, and tho mass of stuff became shallower, 
the mixture- was about half mud, half rocks, and flowed faster. Now 
and again a bigger rock than the average would bar the way; Ute mud 
would pile up behind it and presently sweep It on. Looking up the 
nala wo could see tho aides of it constantly falling in and their ruin* 
carried down. Three times did tho nala yield a frightful offspring 
of this kind, and each time it found u new exit into the main river below, 
and entirely changed tho aliupo of tin* fun. Thu third avalanche wa» 
the largest of all, and fortunately left a massive cansoway of stones, 
reaching ulrnost across the tmla at our very feet. Samo big fall must 
prea-intly have taken plauo higher up and dammed hock tho waters, for 
tlni stream ran almost dry. and we were enabled to cross the gully 
without difficulty, cooliea and all." 

It must be rmueuibcicd that this fall took place into a gorge. ITiuI 
it happened in an ojmner part of tlut valley the avalanches would have 
spread about all over the tioor. Kvery gully we crossed, about that 
time of year, showed tho clear signs of having been swept by a similar 
discharge, and tho same was the case later on, where wo came njxrn 
dried-up traces of mud avalanches in all tho gullies that, feed tho 
Brnldu River near Askoie. 

Mountaineers know thal, early in every year, nil tho main gullies 
of every region of snow-mountains discharge, each one, a enow 
avalanche into the depths below. Similarly, in tho desert ranges of 
Asia, mud avalanches appear to bo annually discharged by all the 
gullies which reach up to tho snow region and traverse tlio barren 
levels beneath. Kapid aerial denudation, tho extraordinary activity of 
which lias been observed by all travellers in the desort bolt of the 
world, annually provides tlio materials for these discharge*. Assuming 
that one of tho avalanches we saw travelled at the rate of only 7 mi lo¬ 
an hour ( - say 200 yards a minute), and took only aevtm minutes to 
pass any jioint, it would lie 1400 yards long. Call its average width 
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only S yards, and it* average greatest depth only 2 yards, it would 
■consist of over 10.000 cuhio yards of stuff. Suppose three-fourth* of 
this to have lweu water, you got 2500 cubic yards of tffbrit discharged 
l»y one of those avalanches, and wo saw throe cutue down a single gully, 
whore others had fallen before \w arrived and others full uftci wolett: 
15, OIK) cuhio yards is a low t-stmuito (l believe 50,000 would Hot be uu 
over-estimate) for the fall uf that one day down that single tutd relatively 
small gully. One gully of this sort to every tulle < •( a valley is a minim um 
computation, talcing both side* Into account. You will see, therefore, 
what a powerful element mud avalanches must l*e tu determining the 
physical features of this region of the Eiu th. 

Arrived at Gilgit we found tlm condition of the mountains, from a 
climber’s point of view, too backward for our purposes. We therefore 
spent a mouth iu mapping and exploring tho fine Hagrot Valley, which 
elopes southwards from Kakipuahi and his immediato tuiighlxmrs along 
tho main ridge. We hoped to be able to force a |uoumge over this ridge 
into Nagyr; but jawsistent bad weather baulk-*-! our efforts when they 
worn on the point of succeeding. 1 shall not further linger over this 
}>ortiou of our journey except to say that, for richness uf wooded fore¬ 
ground and pleasant grassy slopes, tho Bagrat Valley wu, the only one 
we visited which can eoaqalv—not in dignity, hut in charm—with tho 
rich valleys of the Alps. 

W<* returned to Gilgit and set forward on Juno Kth for the secluded 
and rock-bound valley of Hnnaa-Nagyr, which had been effectively 
brought within tho lionndaric* of tho British Empire by the gallant 
expedition of the preceding December. Hunxs is the name of tho 
principality on the north hunk of tho Hnnzu liiver, Nagyr the name of 
that which faces it from the south bank up to tho parting of tho 
streams, where Nugyr has a river of its own, fed by the melting of the 
Hispar and other great glaciers of tho region surveyed by mo. These 
little principalities have been so admirably described by Mr. E. F. 
Knight in his recently-published l>ook. entitled, * Whore Three Empires 
Meet,' tltat I ftm absolved from doing more than referring you to tho 
pages of that work for information. I can assure you it is well worth 
reading. Mr. Knight, howover. only saw this remarkable valley in tho 
winter; it is imperative, therefore, that I nt least allude to its astounding 
magnificence in kinder seasons of the year. When tho travcllor has 
emerged from the inhospitable defiles which sunder it from Gilgit, and 
has climbed tho vast ancient moraines near Tashot, which form tho 
final rampart of t'uo fertile basin (fertile, of course, only by reason of 
artificial irrigation of admirable complexity and completeness), he 
stands surrounded by an astonishing view. Tho bottom of Use valley 
is, us usual, deeply filled toy iSbrit, whoso surface is covered by terraced 
fields, faced with cvclopcan masonry, and rich with growing crops ami 
countless fruit-trees. The mouutainn ding themselves aloft on either 
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hand with astounding precipitancy, as it won?, into the uttermost 
heights of heaven: no steeply, in fact, that a spring avalanche falling 
from tho summit of Rakinushi on the south must almost reach tho 
bottom of the valley, whilst I myself saw within a short distance of tho 
houses of Hnnza town (Baltin the snowy dost of a great avalanche, 
which descended grandly from near tho top of the noble peak that risen 
clo«e behind the place. Rakipuslii in 25.500 feet high ; tlm Hnnza peak 
is about 24,000 feet high. Their summits are separated by a distance 
of Iff miles. Both mountains are visible from base to summit at one 
and the sumo timo from tho level floor of the valley between thorn, 
which is not more than *000 feet above tho sea. Xo mountain view 
that I saw in tho Mtistagli surpasses this for grim wonder of colossal 
scale, combined with savage grandeur of form and contrast of smiling 
foreground. 

I have not yet been able to discover exaotly what area of tho Hindu 
Kush is covered by the name Karakoram or Mustagh. The name is 
generally written on map in a more or Iras northerly and southerly 
direction, but there is no range that lu* in time line. All the ranges .if 
this region of tho world lie in parallel lines otts behind another, running 
from somewhat south of east, to somewhat north of west. Olio 
such range stretches from Rakipnshi all along tho south side of tho 
llispar Volley us far na the Ilispr Pa*s; a second, north of it, forms 
the north )>ank «>f the Ilie]>ur Valley, and includes tho great ITunza 
1 tuk. \ et a thinl further north is nnsiu veyed ; it sefiarutes the tipper 
region of Hnnza, called Oujal. from the Taghdnmbmdi Pamir. The 
IItunes Hirer rises in this range and flows at first southwards. It cuts 
through what I may call tlm llunzrv Range, und then joining the Xagvr 
River, the two flow westwards in » unites! at ream, which, after passing 
Raldpuahi, turns south again, euU through the Kaltfpushi Range, and 
joine the Gil git River unur (Jilgit. The (lilgit River flows about east 
till it joins the Indue, which in its turn, now flowing somewhat west 
of south, CUta through the main Himalaya Range in the recently-pacified 
country of Chilss, It is a remarbablu fact that each of these rivers cuts 
through its range close to one of the very highest elevations and 
apparently at cue of the meat unpromising points—the Hnnzn River, 
near the Ilanr.-i Peak, the united Huuza-Nagyi River near Rukipnshi. 
the Indus River near mighty Stags Par hat. These successive cuttings, 
forming a continuous uerie* of valleys, and lending ultimately to a group 
of relatively low pluses, point to the Hnnzn route us tho natural line of 
cr.mmunicatinn, in tho possibly distant future, between the Central A-.mii 
plateau and tho southern seas. 

We spent the month from Juno 10th to July JOth in either Hituza or 
^eyf. points between t halt and Hispar. During that timo w« were 
only able to nuke two at all considerable climbs, for tlm weather was 
continually l»d, and frustrated all my attempts. This evil condition of 
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th» weather was my greatest disappointment, fur though the mmiutain* 
about the Raltoro Glacier were famous for frequent stunns, we Imd been 
led to believe that the ueighhourhixd of Gilgit was a centre «f almost 
unvarying tine weather (luring the hot neuron. The couummly-roccivod 
theory in that the south-west monsoon drops all its moisture upon the 
southern slopes ami main crest of the Himalayas, and posse* dry over 
the desert area beyond. Thin is far from Ihiing the case, at all events 
at the weal end of the range. The average altitude of the Himalaya* in 
Kashmir, is, 1 believe, not abovo 19,0<*0 feet. It in probably tier cam 
that the lower levels of the air current aro dried up to a ecmsidureblo 
altitude; but there i» plenty of aqueous vapour left higher up. It is a 
common experience in the Alps that mountaineers am found complaining 
of continuous had weather, whilst valley travellers are 1-misting of their 
good luck. The damp air only discharges its moisture in the immediate 
neighbourhood of snowy peak*. When drifting over volleys the clouds 
tuult away and the blue sky appears. Thus, too, it is all over the Upper 
Indus Valley and its tributaries. The sun pours down into their depths 
through a cloudless heaven, but tho snowy mountains are all thn lime 
draped in heavy clouds, and deep falls of snow are constantly taking 
place upon them. For seven duys out of eight during the aummer season 
there was a steady aerial drift passing over onr heads from the sotith-wi si 
or *outh-south-we«t. Now und again for a day, or possibly two days, 
a strong gale would blow from tho north and make the sky perfectly 
clear, but the south-westerly drift would soon return. It was not ulwny* 
snowing when tho south-west wind blew; two or three days would now 
and again be clear; then a faiut fleck of cimw would appear: it would not 
long remain solitary: bright battalions of tiny cloudlets would « on be 
passing overhead. Gradually they melted together Into a flat roof of mist 
lying at an altitude of from 20,000 to 24,000 toot, through which the sun 
would shine with an added venom of heat This Jilin would in time 
condense into clouds, and others would simultaneously form ajxui the 
upper crest*, and the condition* would gradually worsen till snow was 
failing heavily, down to a comparatively lew level. After two or three 
dava, *>r perhaps a week, there would last in a leisurely improvement, und 
a brief spell of fine weather would again Intervene. This kind of thing 
lasted throughout the months of May, dune, July ami August The 
first part of September brought the worst wauthor of all, after which 
the sky jxrmuriently cleared, but too late to !«• of any service to 
mountaineers, for with the fine weather terrible cold nignvd aloft, 
coupled with strong winds and short days. 

Having been beaten luck on June 24th from an attempt to reach the 
Bagrot Pn*a from the north, we returned to Nagyr, and started inwards 
towards the wholly-unknimn region. We heard that there was a large 
cultivated basin. called Ilopar, that lay on «>ur way; but we could not 
understand how it was situated. \\V left Nagyr behind on June 27th, 
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•m! in » rnilo or two came to tho foot of the Hopar GL»ci«r. Thin 
gliii'ior was onco joined by tho IJispar Glacier, hh. 1 Uiuir unite.] moraine* 
w»e deposited at Nagyr. the town being actually built upon their treat. 
Now tho foot of tho Hispar Glacier hue retreated some 20 mile* into tho 
mountains. The Hopar Glacier is greatly ah runic on in width, and in its 
shrinkage it hue left a fine, almost level area beside it* left bank w i,ioh 
U covered by the fields of Hopar. Iln,** oonmsts of six flourishing 
lutlo village*. It w surrounded on two side* bv glacier, and on tho 
third by steep hills. Close to it tho glacier divides into two cuuridcr- 
ablo blanches, one flowing from th« south, the other from the east. Wo 
advanced up the latter, whioh is culled tho Barpu Glaricr, and made a 
camp at tho picturesque alp of Barpu, whither the Ifaja of X nff yr w . n j 3 
his Lorsei to graze. 

We wore delighted to find an enormous and almost rrniuspectcd 
•ones of glaoier basins above Bnrpu. In order to got some idou of them 
,mmnt!,i b' to the ere*t or the ridge north of our camp 
which divides Barpu from the Hispar Valley. From tho crest ot this 
ndgo wo looked southward*, straight up a nohlo stream of ice 
descending from tho 24.000 feet j* ak. which stands ,m tho main wat.-r-’ 
shed. This branch of the Barj.u Glacier i* called Sholllhnru Glacier 
Another main brunch descended towards u» from a set of great pouk* u. 
the east, situated at tho head of tho Cliogo Lootnba Glacier. Ono of tire 
peaku at tho head of the ShnUiiiurti Glacier invited attack, and so w<» 
mounted towards it during two days. Fur a long distance tho ic. 
descend* in a cuntinnous ieo-fslh We fought our way almost to tho 
tup of this, but were at last Iwaten by a narrow licit of sliattered ioe, over 
w bich wo could throw a stone, but through which w» could Dot force a way. 
IV o worked at this detail for rix hours without success, and then hud to 
u.vo it up. on.l content ourselves with se nding a minor peak on our 
right hand. The following day we retraced our step* to tho foot of the 
ridgo that divides the Barpu and Hispar valleys. Next day (July 7th) 
we creased this ridge, winding the coolie* in chargo of Mr. Bondebush 
by a lower pa««, whilst the rest of u» crossed higher up by a col that 
jnst rescind tho snow-level at a height ol about 10.U00 feet On this 
^asion we were blessed with siijierb weather, and wo were in tho 
luiilst of superb scenery. A* we mounted the view develop; the 
great glacier lornna Mow re realm! their distant recesses, uinl tho 
cirque of giant peaks behind. #11 white t* ith acre, reared themselves 
aloft against the Lino sky and ahowed tho smallness of their outlying 
silellites, which hod seemed to rise so high above ns from our camp*. 
'Hit. sun blared npon us with unusual fury, and when we reached tho 
erd, near which there was a fror.cn lake, caught In tho lap of the ridge, 
wo were gla.l to hurry under the shadow of a great rock. The view an 
the other side was of jxjcnlUr interest to us. for we looked for tho first 
time into the Hispar Valley and buheld the long avenue of peaks that 
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lintnl tho way up tho TIinjicu- Glacier toward* the unknown snowy 
region# through which lay our intended route into Jhdtistau. Turning 
to our left timl looking down the volley the IIuiizh Mountain and hi** 
neighbours still saluted us, majestic in form iu ever. When the »uu 
Itepan lowering in the \ve*t all the sky was filial with mellow light, 
wherein the snowy ranges seemed almiwt to hang suspended. Wit 
turned unwillingly to descend. Tho form of the hillside fortunately 
drove us down westwards toward* the sunset, and, just a* night came 
on and <mo bright star looked not over the shoulder of the llunra Poole, 
wo cuuic to n level grassy alp where our tents were awaiting ns ready 
pitched. That was the most beautiful day n had in tho mountain*— 
tho most beautiful, and for scenery tho most varied. Tho following 
was onr worst. 

Wo had to descend into tho depths of tho Iiispar Valley end 
mount abmg tho side of it* raging torrent. There was again no 
cloud in tiic sky, and the power of tho sun wn* greater than ever. 
The precipice* seemed to gather tho hour and count ntrnto it upon ns. 
Tho path, whore there wo* any, was the very worst possible. Often 
then* was no path, and we had to traverse dangerous cliffs overhanging 
tho boiling torrent. The volley was utterly barren, there was seldom u 
reck to cast » moment's shade. Honintintes we had to stuiublo over 
dreary slopes of fallen stones, wmrtunes to plod through soft boils of sand, 
•MUnotimuB to scram hie across rotten jmrri*. The only water to drink was 
the black filtb that the river was hurrying along, and that was seldom 
accessible. When wo could get at it we drank it by hatsfnl, and filled 
• mrselre* tip with mud. Wo bad no food with ns, and could got 
none till we reached tho village of liispar. An hour's march below tho 
village w« wore stopped by tho scries of mud avalanches previously 
referred to. They delayed us for nearly three hours. At last tho 
hateful sun went behind tho hill, flies erased from troubling, and with 
tin peaceful evening camo our well-earned repose. Two days later 
(Jnly llth) we started to cross the liispar Pas*. Draco and Kckenstcin 
were already over the Xushik Lit. Roiidchitsh in hi* turn, conveying 
all our spare luiggago, followed tho satuo (or. rather, a similar) rente. 
McCormick, Zurbriggen, and I reached tho summit of tho liispar Puss 
on July 18th, aud Askolo on tho 20th, our slow progress being caused 
by tho exigencies of tbo survey in wrnlhor that wns oflcticr Lad 
than fair. 

Wo left Axkole on July 31st and returned to rt again on Sept. Stli, tho 
intrrvouing time having been spent over our cxjioditkm up tho itultoro 
Glacier and the ascent of Crystal and Pioneer 1'cnk*. On Sept. 7th 
we crossed tho l’rahlu River at A&kolc, «ml began tho ascent of tho 
opposite hillside. On looking acre** the river to the path from tho foot 
of tho Pinfo Glacier wo saw an Immense column of dust rising into 
tho air. A great thundering arose front within it. and we soon per- 
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ocived that it was canstil by the full of u wu^ of rook, which vat 
brimming down with it a dry avalanche of chip*. Tin great ruck came 
t<i a halt close to the path, in the uvighliourhood of n number af other 
rucks, which hnd attracted our attention ua wo ]Missed. They averaged 
about the tdicc of a cottage, and the newcomer miu m big aa most uf its 
predecessors. Wo cam pel for the night at a bleak alp, and crossed the 
Skoro Pass next day in abominable weather. I thought it evident that 
the pass must be over 17,000 foot high, and tho estimate was confirmed 
w hen wo act up tho barometer < 115- 91 in. Air T. fill®). From my oliaer- 
vatlun the altitude comes out 17,400 feat: 17,000 foot is the mean of 
t 'ol. Godwin-Alisten's boiling-point and my barometric determinations. 
From tho amount and condition of the snow wo passed ever I think 
that this ia Iwlow the truth. The north aide of tho pass affords a *t, ep 
but easy scramble. Wo lunched at tho foot of the cliffs, and the 
remainder of the way led n» iliiwn a series of gorges, whom wo had 
• 'i>u*tautly to la* wading across the stream from one side to tho other. 
At sunset we emerged into the fertile Shigar Valley, and mu-amped 
within the boundaries of the village of Askoro. The next tiny we 
strolled to Shigar along pleasant paths, with fields recently harvested 
all around. Tillage succeeding village at brief intervals, all embowered 
in well-grown trees. 

To onr eyes, accustomed as they had been for months to the wildness 
of barren rock* and the chastity of mow, the smiling landscape into 
watch we had hi suddenly emerged seemed beyond measure luxiii innt. 

1 Its air, too, was full of colour, find bathed all nature in its tender 
glow. Itnsy peasants, driving oxen to tread tint the corn, and singing 
as they drove, made the fields animutod and musical. Birds twittered 
Minting the true*, butterflies tlitted uhnut iu countless numbers, anil we 
walked along ss in a dream. Tho picturesque architecture of the group 
of mosques in the principal village of Shigar showed that wo hnd 
returned to rrgiom* where men hare leisure for art. Next rooming 
(September 10th) wo embarked on a skin raft, which carried us down 
the Shigar Brier to the Indus. Wo landed, and in half-un-hour reached 
the scattered villages uf Skanlo, capital of lialiistun. Of our journey 
from Skanlo to Leh to verify our instruments, and from Loh hack to 
Srinagar, it is tinncceswry to speak. We reached Abhottalnoi on 
October 28th, exactly seven months from the day on which we loft it. 

I have been warned that, in addressing the Royal Geographical 
Society, I should avoid description* of mountaineering and too much 
reference even to mountain exploration. I have eudeavonrod, as far 
a* possible, to follow this advice. Before concluding, however, I mnlw 
Is.ld to transgress into the region of prophecy, and to affirm that it ia 
tho destiny of this Society to hear much more of mountains in tho 
future than it has heard in tho pusL The groat bulk of tho 
habitable parts of the world and even of the traversable desert* liavo 
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HOW been explored. Thera are few llut areas nf uny groat extent that 
remain to attract the adventurous. The al>od<-» «if mow, jmlar and 
mountainous, alone stuud forth to challenge exploration. It is not in 
the nature of xiimi to decline that challenge. Nor is it likely that you 
will refuse to listen to the reports of the travellers who accept it. 
Tour destiny is, 1 think, assured. The world's great mountain ranges 
are tho workshops whore continents are formed and renewal. There 
tmturo's forces oro beheld in grandest activity, Few indeed of these 
workshops have been investigated by limn with any approach to 
complctoness. Most mountain ranges are not even mapped. The Aljis, 
indeed, are now well known. Sir. Freshfiold and his sneressnrs haro 
done much towards the investigation of tho Caucasus. In tho Andos of 
Ecuador Mr. Whvmpor showed how to organise und carry out with 
completeness of success a journey of exploration in a distant uud 
(Humboldt and others notwithstanding) practically ntiinvestigated 
mountain range. My desire and attempt wo* to follow Mr. Whympcr’a 
example am! to work on the lints lio had laid down. Future travellers 
will lie nldo to do much more in the same length of time than was 
accomplished by otrr party. 

The question of equipment is all-important for mountain travel, 
where everything curried must be the lightest possible- Our equipment 
wat good as fur as it went, but it can Ixi much improved ; uud with 
improved equipment greater efficiency can be and will be attained. 
In duo reason the ranges of Central Asia will receive the attention 
they demand. They will be mapped— which at present none of them are 
from a mountain student’s jaunt of view, just us an ocean is not mapped 
when you have fixed it* aborts, but only when you have sounded its 
depths. Their glaciers will l»e explored, their jwaks will be climbed— 
{teaks far loftier than any whose summits wo were able to reach; and 
when this has been done, and a knowledge of the nature of tho foldings 
and wrinklings of the Earth's crust has been attained, it will be found 
that tho work was, from a scientific and geographical standjsjint, just an 
well wr>Tt.h doing ns tho work of nxploi ing any region of the World 
•tilted to ba tho homo of man. 

Before the reading of tho paper, the President, the Might Hon. Sir 51. E. tlnxVT 
Drrr, mule tha following remarks: Man}'of you hsvr become well acquainted 
with the reorut journeys <•( Mr. Coowsy through the very luterevthn: which 

Imre appealed in our ProetttUng* and in our Journal, but Iwfoie Mr. Oooway 
went to Indio, be had mode a very considerable reputation amongst mountaineers 
by his trawls In the Alp*, and by thn work* be has written ilpou them. He has 
alo> travelled in many other parts of the world, «»|«nally in E^ypt, wtutlylug 
the artistic side of anduoology, sad was for some time Professor of An in the 
Liverpool brooch of the Victoria University. You will perceive accordingly 
that Mr. Conway U a person who has had a very varied training stul U 
acquainted with many different subject*, anil you sill expect, what I am 1 *'fleetly 
sure von will obtain, a very interesting paper from him. 
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After the roiling of elm pi|«r the following disetmkin ensued: — 

Colond Godwin-Austtx : 1 have listened with ei triune interest to the lecture. 
Mr. Conway ha« brought vj vtiiiy- to my mi mi scum:* of many year* ago. I must 
first lluiuk him for so kindly alluding to my services at that time. I think, how¬ 
ever, he ha* rath it given mu crtxlii for more than 1 did. 1 wo* not really the 
discoverer of these glaciers. Previous to iny visiting that part of the Himalayas, 
the groat glacier at Amndn hod ben wen liy Mr. Visin', at tho time before wo had 
taken th» Punjab (1835). Tlii'u l»r. Falcunar '1841). atttl l)r. Thompson aim- 
(1847-48), saw the (rode of two of the glaciers, and they were followed again in 
1»M liy ona of th# Schlagintwcita— Adult, I think— who was altorwariU murdered 
In Yarkand. When 1 want there in 1H0Q uiy first E.;a*on’a work «iu to survey 
up to tho Maahctbrum UUlge ami «hr glacier* descending toward* the Shyokh Hirer, 
lh 1801 from Aakoln I crossed tho end of tho Blafo Glacier, and went on to the 
Miutagh Pass and surveyed tho Panrnar Glacier, which came down from that 
direction, and 1 then had on roy plana-table a large gap between the Maaherbrum 
Hhlge ami the Punniar Glacier, of which 1 knvw nothing. 1 did nut at that time 
know that a glacier so large existed there, and ray surprise tvas therefore extreme 
when proceeding up the Lliafo Valley I came suddenly on Lhc gTeat breadth of Ice, 
which stretched In front of me, marking the end of tire llaltoro Glacier. I then saw 
tlio valley wan much lunger than l Imagined, and continued on that glnnor for 
ahout five days; but did nut get anywhere near tho point Mr. Conway was aide to 
rracb. 1 only reached on tital occasion tho long glacier which came down from 
Mashertwum on tho smith, bnt frrmi other points I hail fixed by plane-tahle sorrey- 
tng X was «bl» to s>'l • rough sketch of the uppar portion. It is most satisfactory 
to me and everyone in tills room to think that those glaciers have now been vUitwl 
hr snob a good mountaineer as Mr. Conway j he wnr.t to Uds part of the 
Himalayas with tho grmt advantage of knowing and having ascended a great many 
]i-ska la the Aljn, and I hope w» shall hereafter hear from Mr. Conway a fuller 
account of what he has »«en, hts lm|>reagtona of this portion of tiro Himalaya*, 
and tho differences between It and ilin Alps of Europe. The vsatnoss of the 
country there, and its iletolata appearance, cannot he deacrilmd lit word*, and we 
have been most fortunate this evening In seeing the photographs which ho was able 
to take, because It hoa giveu you sumo sort (if hint of the country. It is tils most 
striking country that onyi.no can jKwaihly visit, but I cannot ray It is all pleasure h> 
travel through It, because thi> extremes of heat and cold are vory groat, and Mr. 
Conway describes very well the dreadful nistvh up the Hlrpar Valley towards tb« 
groat glacier. Hs waa very fortunala in seeing one of the great rush.-* of mud 
and rock, which lie described, for this reason, that although tbeyoccur almost dally, 
y«t although you may arrive on the brink of any one of then© nullahs where they 
occur, and me that one has gone by, it is not often on a is there at the time to 
actually observe tho phenomenon. 1 had the good fortune myself to sen oue which 
passed my ramp under tho fc'koro La; had I not seen the way in which the wnrr- 
mmis blocks were transport.*! mid thrown up oti to the sides of tho ravlno 1 should 
!'»'■« attributed it h. glarial selkm in th» wintrr month*. Mr. Conway is of opinion 
that tho accumulation* of detrltua in the valley of the Indus Hirer haw lxicn 
brought alwoit by this action. I think it has lawn a means to an nod, but 1 do 
trot think it hoa been the sols cause in that part of the world. You find every sort 
«f action has gone mi. aa wttn.ro the lakes wliich have been formed along the oonrae 
of tlic Lulu, very Tar buck tu time. Tie accumulation round Skardo Is very 
interesting, because you lmvo beds with nitnnncu* hloeka which may haw lawn 
brought down by there “Swu,” aa ths natives call them, with great thlcknesree of 
extremely fin* silt f-.-rmed in still water. The- extreme cold of the period is indicated 
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in theae fins- silts by plows of » similar silt being Imbedded J n h, which havo retained 
U,B r , fcnn . “ d ^ been in a <b» .uue when crriei by SL^ZZ 
de ^ ! - Thn whole region has ,^.J Utrougb a tZ iSdtfdS 
“■•tlon. I was al*> interested iu what Mr. Contrav »ni,' .|*,i„ *" 

of tlMM glacier. »mc« the lime when 1 ou there, and I rather think in 
.he Os I tore ami the remarkable rock which 1 no3 L mf^nS at t. it™ 
iheKlncicrhwaavanowi.it uaometrhai nearer to the terminal cliff than whet. 

Tim glacier at Arundu, which is ou thu aouth of the JCmthik La, ww adraatinn 
wpidly when I was there, and the reclu from Uut ice were miihj into */5j 

’ WU 1“ V™ * * ,ilD 1 *« Bot *wl vouhy r., thi 
remarks ; the ground trarerred by Mr. Conway U so extensive that it jmi T 

*«“ upm. and treat all point/ that might he of S^L Z !**? 
tiumtnclaiure of the range* of the Muatagh and Karakoram "both ** f. h ° 
of passes a* known by the native* amiTVhouW aS ZT ™ 

-he we, of K2 the Muatagh. aa far at the liul » 

nZlTT \*| h T M 0411 lhe K " akDraw u l* to the Chang Chaxuno phtf/ T ,'J 
mdu hush could to retained for that portion north uf Gikit and fnrrh . 

^arTl ' L 1 : LMk . Mr ‘ C °°^ f " r «■ - 

he and Ins companion. dowrve the hlghrsi pml« for what they have done 

i . 5 ci ' lilDnL:iJB t I am so try I have nothing ready prepared to Idl r > 
end I cannot emulate my friend Mr. Conway in his LcrimiT LT 
a few word, about thorn part* which I haw Srftad SJ55 JL 

3*2: // Junth * Wl the greatest priori for mountahT^l J- 

uhich hZ ^ n rery l * U ° f m ’ Uf '‘ 1 !;ad °» “1'pwtunity „f yLdtkThuL’ 

In 18«5 af, VT *? , “ 7 gWUOr * n<1 grnater u,ltil 1 ** «o the Himalayas 

u 1865, after four year, heat in the plains, which w.u shared bv mr ZrMt 

family, I found myself on the oanflnra of Kashmir; ami |, nvi , 1B . , ' r 

1 I ahodd hko ,o ace something mill* big £ IK.?2 

t “■ ”K- 

"*!' »“ «S™ W! 1 ail 1 ,bL .hIirta^L“sJt!lS,r u ‘" 

hirtabiy placed my family in Kashmir. I u*k leave and U on Uiet^lT. 
had the g>.l fortune to rea.1 Vioi'i Travel, ^ , '• aiL 1 ^ 

«.u ». if. rf x “;. r^„ , “ t7 " 

,1 a. «% K.nimir. m», 1 ,ZJ£" 

it was hazy to tbo north-westward, ami ! asw twUimtr bm 1 • t i 

w. cr. ■: 

folliiM-in • ’ i . ^th » kren north wind blowinir On 

the Shik lUUn 08 * I would console myself by trying to ahoot ibex 4n i 

t?ut oa ,heir fracks; *«^ 12 
glitterL *2S?2£-V' * MW a glimjee of •otuetblag 

L o^t. Si ; u ^rs w L 10 u r what tu 

h~ r , and this magniffwnt fiTC JS* “ ^ 

tszrtssz Zresrsti ^ - ^ 

exhibited in the tea-room. UluZZu "ZT , V*? / V ‘ e '" 1 r, °'* 

*—“■ — 1 — 
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plain*. You wilt undaratand ttu\t plain# extend from the Indian Ocean. at Karachi, 
right round to tim Ray of Bengal, always bounded by the runt ranges of the 
Hi mala ya and lit offal mots. Tite inoutitain* arc only visible In certain states of the 
atmosphere; one tuny bo clow urniiT tha hill# without oven a glim joe of them; ami 
again oa« may be 1A0 mile* distant ami ynl roe them floating in Uk Lazo of the 
borinon. 

It na* my good fortune to bo travelling with Lord Napier, of Mugdola, on a 
t <ur of inspection to Darjiling in the month of Dccvmber. i had bad froiuuut 
opportunity of enjoying vicars of many portion* of iba main range, but a* yet hail 
n>>( aran Kanclianjanga, rvpulml to be the acoond highest of the whole chain, and 
-aid to In a magnificent spectacle as iron from Darjiling. .Inunuiying over thitfo 
vnat tduttts, diversified by grou[« of tree* and watered by winding rivers, we at 
first looked in min otut fold afttr fold of park-like scenery to a horisoti tar! tod 
into tit* aky. It waa early tmirnlug and we were 100 mile* from the outer bids. 
Ry-aud-by we see the loom of the range, a huge fonnlran mass fading into space. 
Again a iittio further on our way, and there seems to be a shining in the warm 
muis which j»tn plain to sky, hut far a lore the ks'iu of ilia hiiia. Again furthar 
on our way and the uudefiunl M*um«a form, and wo saw the hum! ot Kaucluin- 
juiga floating in the aky. No words can describe the bisciuuting beauty of a 
mountain thus coming into view, where before nothing was risible. The circum¬ 
stances of the transformation, the aerial character of the horizon, the situation and 
want of f«nu of th* low hill*, all cnmbltu> to give a supernatural appearance, widch 
must be soon to Isi appreciated. 

Having done my best to convey to you impressions of these scenes, let 
tun bu|M< that some of you may be ahle to tear yourselves away from thi* busy 
i.twn amt go to India, and lor yourselves Judge what the Himalaya Hang* is like. 
\IV all m«, 1 am sure, exceedingly obliged to Mr. Conway for the admirable 
account he has given of his must interesting and arduous journey, and ouly !>>■(« 
he may barn fnrtbcT adnmtures to tell n* of at sumo future ihiy. 

Mr. Ikieaui Funutrinji: I will «y only two words. I tun sure you wilt be 
much latter occupied in going to see the beautiful exhibition of sketches etui photo* 
graphs widen Mr. McCormick ami Mr. Conway have to ahow in the next room. I 
wilt only <ay that in the maw »f topographical details which only imperfectly 
represent one side of a story that I hope wilt take two volumes to tell — which I 
hope alui we almll not hnvc to wait nine yoara for, as In the case of Mr. W by m put's 
b xtk—tvr hare perhaps lust si gilt of two main facta. First, Mr. Conway has been 
tlm first person to crcas the greatest glacier pna* that exists in the teiu[«:rar« regions 
ol the world. Next, Mr. Cbnway lias, with only on* vxcepUiru (Mr. Graham), and 
tliat not absolutely certain, readied the greatest height of anyone on this globe. He 
lias certainly isisteu the SohlagiutwAn and Juhtuou. Moreover, Mr. Conway has 
umunred bis heigh;, taken photographs and observations of several kinds at the top, 
To that I attach moat importance of alb Somebody — a mcmW of the i.ouucU— 
Kill to me the other day: **Dui l thought Conway wju going up Rliy” Mr. 
Conway was Mill to that reziau not to attempt any desperate fiat, 1ml to give such 
a picture of the mountains as a man f a m iliar with the European Alin could give — 
cro*. the great pn*>, attempt tba reuirvt fwak, and cet a* near the top us lie could— 
snd 1 think he did his work must admirably, and 1 am <]U>te sure the tire^n-Apdiicni 
Side!y have sent out faw travellert who hare brought back more fruitful remit*. 

S nay fruitful because I think that his travels, whan fully jiubliabcd, will Intercut 
Anglo*Indians in numntainoering, and thu Mr, Bruce's Ghurkhaa wilt solve the 
iiiuiintamrering pmbfem. If you can teach these soldier* to act as good mountain 
guides, then you hare solved the problem of the exploration of the snowy 
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'Dm* Gimrttuu, I am sU.I to «aj-, an jolm- to native from ih„ 
immrnf , ^T' Whith Wi, ‘ murlc ,h «“ « «»Unutk* of ,h-ir 

ssi^is^ rn " ,,ir *^ ^ ^ «*• 

. W “ i*" hl,d # “»«>• pl«wnt evening*am! exc.II.mt 

Kt^ST" ^ m n *"- T r* rrfnc ’ 1 l “ wee «PW « } '« Onir-but maw 
^n. n T h 0Qe ** “ VP Ua,tui ’ 1 b ' ,hN ,v * uitl «- You will instruct me. I am 

w g, .?/ oor Ve ? WM “"‘ “'«** 'o Mr. Conway, .ml onite with 

Mr. Una way all tbo*a gentlemen who liavr iniJrc-.se J us. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY'S ARCTIC WORK.* 

By CYRUS C. ADAMS. 

• EKOinn It. E. Peary, lieutenant in the United States Saw wo» 
onrn^iw to return to Li* fluid of Arctic work, in July last, without 
publishing u detailed record of his Injure In the region of Inglelkld 
’ North-west Greenland, and or hi* journey on tho inland ice to 
Independence Bay on the north.e.iat coast (fit* .; 7 * 5 - \ l|lt , ,, f 

wluch occupied him from July 27th, 1891, to August (Jth, 1892. The 
reason can ho briefly told. 

‘ rriW r 1 1802. He had only ni „ 0 month, i n 

itch to rates funds and make preparations fi, r his next expedition 
He dp,red. possible, to earn, by his own cffo.ta, the money he need, ,L 

Urn lecture platform Wonted to offer the best opportunity. For six 
months ho addressed andiunres nearly every week-day and often twice 
>t Jay. He augmented l,i» receipt, by well-paid article* for the 
periodical press and m other ways. In nine months he accumulated 
about £d 0 () 0 , and he had asked no man for a shilling, 

Meanwhile he lmd devoted .11 the timo ho could spare to th, 
preparation of hi* l<ook. The manuscript was about four-fifth* com¬ 
plete when on July 2nd last, hi. vessel, th. steam sealer t'alrv* 
started north from New York with the second expedition lh hud 
some th ought or leaving tin, completion and publication of the book 
,n competent hands, hut lu> finally decided to defer Urn work until 
ns re'nrn. He al.o nnablo to visit England and odd,** £! 

• ' Soeuity in compliance with their invitation «„ 

departure/ ^ ^ to improve, until two months before his 

&mn sJtcr he returne.1 homo be addressed tho Academy of Natural 

th ° b'^nplucal and scientific results of hi» 
uork. This address luu not boon published. He prepared a fuller 


* »«M<. 3«4. 
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though much condensed statement of these result* for the American 
tieographical Society, which has been printed ( Bulletin of the Amn ,rn» 
(itograjihieol Society, vol. xxiv. Xo. 4, pp. 536-558, 1862). The writer 
wa» permitted to read the entire series of notebooks kept by 31r. Peary 
during his year of Arctic service, and. with the consent of the explorer, 
he has prepared this stutuiuunt of some phase* of the work. Much of 
the detail here given hue not luieu published in any form. 

Tlio main purposes of the expedition were, if possible, (l) to out¬ 
line tho unknown Northern Coast, and to reach it by using the inland 
ice us a highway; and (2) to study tho Smith Sound Eskimos. The* 
base of operations was McCormick ltay, tho first indentation of tho 
cou't north of Murchison Sound. The position of tho camp, Itedcliffo 
11 u use, was 77 43 1 X. lat. Tho party of seven persons included 
lira. Peary. 

In the house which was erected on a slight eminence about 100 feet 
from the waters of McCormick Bay, Mr. Peary seams to have sol veil 
Lh« problem of a comfortable Arctio abode, lie bus fully described it 
in llie article above referred to ( ltidletiu Ainrr. Qeotj. Soc., pp. 547-54K). 
In brief, tho house was a light 12 X 20 feet structure (inside measure¬ 
ment), with double walls, inclosing a 10-inch air space. There w.,s a 
triangular air spaco hotwcou tho ceiling of the two rooms ami tho 
roof sheathing, and tho rooms had three layers of tarred paper be¬ 
tween them and the exterior air. The interior walls were liuug with 
blankets. Tho house was surrounded by a wall of prevision boxes and 
atones, hanked up with snow, leaving a narrow passage nronnd the 
structure. Tho ventilation secured by an air-shaft through the roof 
was excellent. No frost found lodgment on tbs interior walls, and 
by sinking the fire-bed of tho stove below tlui level of the fhxir the 
temperature of the lower part of tho two rooms did uot fall below tho 
punt of comfort, and there was no complaint of cold feet. Tho average 
temperature for twenty-four boon, measured on a cold winter day by 
six thermometers, from tho floor to 6 feet above, was over 58' Fohr. 
Daring some of the coldest winter weather only seven piands of ooal 
were consumed in twenty-four hours. 

Most of tho lime, until darkness set in, about November 15th, was 
devoted to hunting. The natives gave much assistance. The Nimrod* 
of the party were not successful in securing seal for dog-meat, but tho 
Kskimo hunters procured an ample supply. The Eskimos pay littlo 
attention to hunting the reindeer with their rude weapons. Tho 
animal is comparatively abundant, hat plays a Tory small part in the 
domestic economy of the Arctic Highlanders. Tho white hunters, 
however, derived from tho native# sumo very useful hints for stalking 
tho reindeer. They named nearly fifty animals, which gave an ample 
supply of fresh meat and skins for clothing. 

In addition to the ethnological, meteorological, and other studies 
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of tip winter season, the entire period wn* devoted to minute experi¬ 
mentation, covering every plume of tie equipment ami preparation for 
the lipring sledge campaign. The result of Mr. Peary’s study of Kskim" 
clothing was that ho discarded all wearing apparel ho had taken from 
homo except a suit of underclothing and light woollen socks. 11 is 
complete winter ontfit consisted of a kooletah. a coat or reindeer skin 
with attached liood, draw-strings about the face, waist, and wrists, anil 
nk-eves largo enough to nllow the arms to bo withdrawn and folded 
across the breast; a timiuk, a garment made like the kooletah but of 
Mull-skin ; unnnookes, or short trousers iiuulo of bear-skin reaching from 
tho waist to just below the knees; and kamiks, or native boots of 
t inned seal-skin with sole* of oogsook seal and legs reaching to just 
lielow tho knee. In his opinion I’olar travellers should avail themselves 
uf deer-akin clothing as tho only thing that will exclude the searching 
Arctio wind. The entire ontfit weighed about 13 lta. Tho spring 
deer-skins were much lighter and thinner as to leather thuu those 
secured in autumn; hut the fur wa» as heavy and in as good con¬ 
dition os in autumn. 

As Mr. Peary expected on the inland-ice trip to sleep on tho snow 
surface or in snow dngont*. all tho men had ample experience, on some 
of the coldest nights, sleeping in tboir reindeer bags in a snow igloo, or 
hut, which wan built for this purpose. In u temperature of -81‘ Fahr. 
Mr. Peary, wearing only a Jaros undershirt and a pair of short reindoor- 
skin stockings, was perfectly comfortable inside his hag. His experi¬ 
ments led him to discard the steeping bugs niudo of roindeer skins of 
Norway anil Sweden which he hud taken with him, and which weighed 
20 lbs. each, and ho substituted tags weighing only half us much, tuul 
cut after his own pattern, which proved in every way more comfortable, 
lie thinks single sleeping tags are decidedly superior to bags bolding 
several men like those uf Hr. Nansen. When several men occupy a 
tag the movements of ona disturb nil tho others. He found tlu»t his 
Oiiu-inau bags of the winter skins of the Arctic roindeer were quite 
comfortable in temperatures of — 36 and — 40'. even when the occupant 
worn no clothing whatever in tho hag. 

Mr. Peary went north believing that the toboggan stylo of slcdg* 
wus host odapted for inland-ice work. Ilia experiments convinced him 
Hi« t this was a mistake. The party made ten sledges of seven different 
styles, and the throe that were taken north were those which liest stood 
it'.i tost- Tlio three sledges weru designed after the McClintock pattern, 
but were very much lighter, weighing respectively 46 lta., 36 lta, 
and 18 lta., and adapted for loads of 1000 lba., 000 lta, and 400 lta. 
Peary took to (irwmlatid both ash and spruce timber for slcdge-rnnking. 
lie soon found that spruce wiu not strong enough for a team of jiowerful 
dogs, and the dodges ln» took north wore of ash throughout lie used 
reindeer horn for knees or braces at the intersections of the crowbars 
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and uprights, and the l>cd on which the load rented tvas of aral-skin 
lashings. 

Two weeks were spent lifter May 1st in carrying tin; supplies tip 
the mountain slope at the head uf McCormick Ray, and far enough up 
the slope of the inland ioe to make good progress possible. The 
journey proper began on May l.'ith, aud ended at MeCurmiok Bay on 
August 6th. As a feat of sledge travelling it ranks among tho notable 
journeys. Peary started north with four sledges, three companions, 
and dng-toama. The supporting sledge with twu men uirncd litxck 
after reaching the basin of the llnmboldt Glacier. Peary, with Astra p, 
three sledges, and the dog-teams, made the nmnd trip «f slsiut 1300 miles, 
including f>2 miles of land travel at the north-east coast. Prom 
the start on May lf»th until he reached the northern edge of tho 
ice-cap, where he loft his sledge to travel 2« miles overland to 
Independence Bay, Peary was forty-eight days on the way. During 
this time he was anow-lxmnd four days, fog-bound one* day, and n 
broken sl>*dge and high temperature, softening the snow beyond the 
marching-point, cost him threo days more. The actual marching-time 
was forty* days, Tho distance travelled was about 650 miles, which 
give* »n average of ICj miles for every day of sledging. 

The return sledge journey occupied thirty-cue days, dnring three of 
which tho explorer was detained in camp by tho severest storm ho 
encountered. He was also embarra&ied for two weeks white travelling 
along and crossing tho divido butwoen the eastern and western slopes 
of tho ice-cap by almost perpetual fog. The sledging work of tho home- 
wind journey was performed in twenty-eight days. The distance was 
about 600 miles, a daily average of alient 31 miles. For several days 
after emerging from the clouds Peary, with twu sludges (ono having 
boon abandoned i. made from 30 to 40 miles a day. Tho round trip was 
made without any previous establishment uf supply depots, and every 
onnoo of food, except two musk oxen and a calf secured on the north¬ 
east coast, was carried oil the sledges. 

Mr. Peary started with twenty dogs, natchod Independence Bar 
with fourteen, aud returned to comp with five. Tho others, excepting 
two with which tho supporting party returned homo, succumbed or 
were killed from time to time fur dog food. Tiny were all North 
Greenland animals, aud Mr. Peary believes that no dogs can surpass 
them for slcdga hauling. They may be made to work very hard, und 
for long journeys, aud will keep in good condition on u daily nit ion 
of a pound of first-cLma pemmicon apiece. It is his experience that on 
Eskimo dog will haul jnat about lml f the weight that is regarded oa a 
good load for a man, and that ho will take it about twice as for as tho 
man would in a day. Two hundred (xnrnds is considered the maximum 
load for a man, though 238 Iha. were hauled per man during the Nare> 
expedition. Dr. Nansen, with a load of about 200 lb*, per man, averag' d 
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7 mik* a «lny across the inland ion. The adult male dogs of Wlialo 
Sound will pull a load of 100 Un. each under almost any conditions, 
except where the snow is so soft that they sink into it deeply; and they 
will drag- this load from 10 to 20 nil lea a day, and much heavier loads 
a far greater distance » day under exceptionally good conditions of 
travel. 

Mr. Peary bail the heat of success in dog-sledging ou the inland ice. 
In 1250 miles the dogs, assisted to a very small extent by sails, supplied 
the entire motive force fully five-sixths of the time. The men got into 
harness themselves invariably after a fresh fall of snow, and during tho 
climb up tho slope of the ice cap both from McCormick Bay anil from 
Independence Bay. 

Peary used both Bki, or Norwegian snow-skates, and Indian snow- 
shoes, lmt Astmp confined himself entirely to ski. These accessories 
were all-essential. Tlie ski far snrpass the snow-shoe* in speed and ease 
of locomotion; but there ore times when the snow-shoes are preferable, 
particularly after a fresh fall of snow before the meridian son 1ms shouu 
upon it n few times, or it has been packed by the wind. At such times 
the ski drug os if over sand. 

Peary usually trudged ou in advance, laying the course and breaking 
a path for tho dogs, following in single file, and encouraged now and 
ihen by Astrup’s whip. It w as fairly heavy going nearly all thu way, 
though on tho return journey, near tho end, and at an elevation of 5000 
to 4000 feet, a liard and not very rough snow-crust was struck, over 
which as rapid progress could be made as over most bay ice. Tho 
lowest temperature throughout the journey was —5 Fahr. on July 18th. 
Tho sleeping-bags were nut used after tho third week in May except 
to lie on, and one of them was thrown away. Usually Ilia men simply 
Isy down upon the snow in their l'ur clothing, after tightening all tho 
draw-strings to keep out the wind and snow, and slept in perfect 
comfort. While using their sloe ping-bags, they wore iu them only 
their undershirts or nothing at alb Alcohol was the fuel used, and that 
simply for cooking purposes. They carried no tent and built uo shelter, 
except in very stunny weather, at the camjw, when a low wall of snow- 
blocks was thrown up aruuud three sides of a narrow rectangle, theopeu 
side.away from the wind, and a cotton sail forming the roof. 

Tho wind blew strongly and incessantly, and its almost invariable 
direction was down the slopes of tho ice-cap. When they were west 
of the great divide, or backbone of tho inner ice mass, tho wind swept 
down the gentle slope from tho oast, and rice rend when they were east 
of tlie divide. Tho wind was more variable in direction, uud not so 
Btrong at the summit of the divide, though strong enough rapidly to 
drift tho fog that constantly enveloped them. 

Mr. Peary desired, on his northern route, to travel near enough to 
the western edge of the ice-cap bo that if possible ho ooald look down 
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on the continuation of the Smith Sound outlet to the north and map the 
north-west coast of Greenland. lie failed in this purpose, and the 
reasons are interesting. 

ITc found that behind Pcterxnanu, Sherard Osborne, and other fiords, 
are glacial basins widening, fan-shaped, from the heads of the fiords, 
extending inland SO to 60 miles cast of the fiord heads, nnd considerably 
depressed below the geueral level of the ico-slope. These hasius are 
ropareted one from another by very prominent divides, whoso summits 
are from about 6000 to over <1000 feet in height, while tho Win plateaus 
are only 3500 to 4200 feet above aea-lovel. In his desire to skirt the 
edge of tho icw-cap he attempted to cross these liasius, and Kcame 
involved in the phenomena that murk more rapid ice movement and tho 
birth of glucial rivers- In other words, ho mot numberless crevasses, 
yawning for the destruction of his little party, and ho was put to no end 
of trouble to circumvent them. S-uuo of them were i in passable, and in 
all cases he was eventually compelled to turn inland to get around tho 
heads of the basins. Fortunately, at tho place where ho reached tho 
northern edge of tho ioe-cap, be was considerably nearer the west coast 
than at most points along his route; and bo has no doubt that, from his 
lofty elevation of over 6000 feet, he saw tho entrance to Victoria Inlet 
where it joins Lincoln Sea. 

The uuuataks, or laud-masses appearing above tho inner ice, which 
are so characteristic of the region of the icc-odgo in South-west Green¬ 
land, are almost wholly lackiug along the north-western ami northern 
peripheries of tho ice-cap. 

Sastrugi, or ridges of snow heaped up by wind action to a height of 
2 to 5 feet, their main axis usually extending at right angles to the 
prevailing direction of tho wind, wore very common along the northern 
journey, but wore not met on or near tho snmniit of tho iee-cap. Cre¬ 
vasses were not encountered except in tho glacier basins. Mr. Peary 
knows of no olwtaclo on fin inland ice away from the glacier hasius of 
the coast regions that can defeat a well-equipped sledge party, ilo 
tieliovcs ho call reach tho north coast of Greenland uu the inland ico 
every tiino he makes the attempt. 

He proved that tho northern extension of tho great interior ice-asp 
ends below 82’ X. lut. Ho followed its edge about 00 miles, and bo 
saw it stretching away west olid cast fora considerable distance. A few 
glacier arum extend from it to thu inlet north of tho ma i nl and, and the 
largest of them, Academy Glacier, which empties into Independence 
Bay, compares in sixo with the largest of tho South Greenland glaciers. 

The western slop* of the inland ico from tin* divide, ur main axis 
of the ice-cap, is extremely gent la and. to some extent, uudulatory. 
Tho angle of slope from the divide to the northern edge is much greater, 
though tho sIojm) is still very gentle. In amending from the northern 
edge to tho summit plateau on his homeward journey lu> climbed on the 
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first day 1000 feat in 10 miles, on the aocund <luv 1300 feet in 21$ miles, 
and on the third day nearly 1000 feet in 20 miles. When he descended 
from the divide, diagonally down the west slope, about 30 miles' march 
was required before ho was certain that he was getting nearer the 
sea-level. 

lie was aide to make ont both shores of Victoria Inlet in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of its entrance into Lincoln Sea. He traced tho higher 
mountains that border the northern side of the channel all along from 
Lincoln Sea hi Independence Bay. Ho was nimble, at his distance from 
the western edge of the ice, to see the southern border of tho channel 
between 45° and 40’ W. long.; hut in his march ulong the edge of the 
ice-cap to tho south-east he was able now and then to see the channel 
tlurongh rifts in the mountains that border it. He has no doubt that ho 
him traced tho northern border of thu mainland and established tho 
insularity of Greenland. 

Tho northern edge of tho ioe-cap, at tho point whore Peary loft hi* 
sledges to descend to tho land, was ubont 4000 feet above tuna jirma. 
The landward slopo stretched away for over 2 miles before its foot 
rested on tho land, and tho descent of this steep faoe of tho ice-cap was 
very difficult. As far ns tho explorer was able to determine, the 
northoni ice edge offers generally about those samo characteristics aa to 
height and slope. Many azure blue streams were tumbling down llu< 
ioe face. 

The route across tho land to Independence Day was strewn with big 
snd little lsmldera. Much damage was dune to the foot-gear, and some 
of the dogs’ feel were out. The country was much brokeu with hill* 
ami valleys, and tho rock fragments and ground of igneous origin 
were redilisb-brewn in colour. Besides the largo boulders, tho surface 
was covered with small angular stoocs compressed and half cemented 
together by the enormous pressure of superincumbent ioo-fields ages 
ago. There was a good growth of grass in some sheltered vulleys on 
which tho musk-oxen that were seen, twenty in number, wore 
browsing. 

On tho edge of the north-east coast of Greenland, Peary climbed a 
giant trap cliff (Navy Cliff), whose north-east face drops almost vertically 
to the level of Independence Bay, 38<W feet below. Looking to the 
wrst lie saw thu eastern opening of tho inlet that he had followed acres# 
North Greenland. To the north, north-west and north-east, stretched 
steep, red, hrewn bluff, on the other side of Independence Bay with a 
flat foreshore reaching to tho waters edge. Two broad fiord or channel 
entrance# were miulo out. one far to the north-west and one to tho uorth- 
east of Observation Point. The nnbroken bay ieo stretched away to 
the white horizon of the Arctic Ocean. Peary could distinctly discern 
tho bread expanse of tho ice-covered sea, but the distance was too groat 
to make out any details of thu surface. The most distant land was far 
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to the north-east and muM have been 00 mile® nway. It shown! no 
ice-cap, ami tltere worn no signs of ice-cap on the lnuila west and north¬ 
west. Mr. Peary has no doubt that these lamia are parts of on 
archipelago of unknown extent. 

It was July tth, 1692. The day was delightfully warm and calm. 
The position of Observation Point «>n Navy Cliff wn * fixed as 81 37 5 
». k\ n and S4 r 5* W. long. 

t)f the flora and fauna of this northern land, Mr. lWy has 


written:— 

“1 found flowers of numerous varieties blooming in abundance, 
conspicuous among them the ever-present Arctic poppy- Snow- 
bnntingx, two or three sand-pipera. a aingle gerfalcon ami a pair of 
ravens were observed. Two bnmble-Uea, several butterflies and 
innumerable flies wero also noted. Aa for musk-oxen, their trace* uro 
to be found on every mountain and in every valley; without making 
any search whatever for them we saw twenty, and all of the»o wild 
have been obtained without the least difficulty ” { Bullet i* •>/ th• Ann r. 
Geoff. Society, vol. xxiv., N*o. 4, 1692). 

During tho ioo journoy, the only signs of animal life were a few 
puffins, birds of tho auk family, that wero seen nearly a hundred miles 
inland. 

Tho distinctive feature of the homeward journey was the march 
along and across tho summit plateau, ahont 8<>t>0 feet above the *<•», 
during which I’eary and Astnip travelled for nearly two week* in a 
dense fog which hung to their garments like rain-drop*. Tina top of 
tho ice-cap is a comparatively lovel plateau. These wen- the most 
trying days on tho inland ioe. Tho men could scarcely •«* tl»» length 
of their sledges, and most of tho time it was possible to keep a c-mrae 
.mly by stopping evory fifteen minutes to take tho comjiass direction of 
the wind and following the Indications thus obtained. Men, dog* and 
■ledge* were coated with minutn opoqno white frost crystals. Parhelia, 
fog-bows and sun-pillara on tb«. fog wore continually forming and 
vanishing, but nil the gorgeous pageant could not rooompente the 
traveller* for the blanket shroud that envelop'd them. 

Another feature of tho inland ice surface is tho numerous «m..w 
hummocks, wuto of them 50 feet in height, formed when* drift settles 
around some protruding bit of ice. and builds up snow hill*. On .Inly 
31st and August lat, when ou tho home stretch, about 5000 feet ■* ,(, vo 
the Mia, the meu travelled over tho hard frozen surface without snow- 
shoua or aki, the only occasion when they dispensed, for any consi d erable 
distance, with these accessories. 

By this journoy tho insularity of Greenland was established, tho 
northern extension of tho ice-cap was debruiinod, tho existence of 
detached ice-free land mosses north of the mainland was ascertained, 
and the fact that the east and west coasts rapidly converge north of tha 
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seventy-eighth pnmllnl wi proved. With regard to ids geographical 
methods on the journey, Mr. Peary says:— 

“ My daily reckoning was kept hy thu com pass, and an cdurneter 
wheel attached to the rear of the sledge. The circumforeneo of thin 
wheel lasing a trifle leas than t feet 1 inch, one thousand revolutions of 
it made 1 nautical mile, and the revolutions were registered by the 
ordinary odometer mechanism. 

“ At four camps on the upward journey, and three on the return, not 
including the observations at Navy Cliff overlooking Independence Pay, 
this daily reckoning was checked by n complete series of solar sights, 
taken with a Htnall travellers' theodolite, with a special vertical are of 
largo radius. 

"The time was obtained from two pocket chronometers and a high 
grndo watch, all of which were carcfnlly rated Iwfore my depnrtttre and 
after my return, and were compared with each other almost daily during 
the journey. 

“ That these observations wore not taken more frequently was duo 
to the fact that, travelling a* wo did when the sun was north, and 
sleeping when it was south, the inking of a set of observations meant 
for me cither no sleep at all. or, at best, but two or three hours of it. 
That even the field working of my sights was, however, not very for 
out of tho way, may ho inferred from the fact that, running on a 
compass coureo from my last olisorvation camp. 1.10 miles north-east of 
McCormick Bay. and supposing myself to be 10 miles to the eastward 
of my outward course, I found myself, on reaching the head of McCor¬ 
mick Bay, but 5 miles to tho eastward ; in other words, I was 5 miles 
out in my reckoning. 

" The freedom of the inland ice from all local attraction, and the 
consequent reliability of tho compass, if its constantly changing declina¬ 
tion bo carefully watched. Is of great assistance to the traveller. 

11 Elevations were determined hy aneroids only, a special boiling- 
point apparatus, which T had ordered for tho purpose of checking tho 
aneroid readings, having proved cm trial to be perfectly worthless ” 
(fluJlitii of tk<- Amrr. Qeog. Sec, vol. xxiv., No. 1, 1892). 

The ethnological work, of tho expedition was the moat noteworthy 
yd done among the Arctic Highlanders. Dr. F. A. Cook, who was in 
special charge, brought homo the name# of two hundred and forty-three 
natives living along tho coast from Cape York to Peter*wik, a little 
north of McCormick Bay, the miwt northern point where tho natives of 
to-doy are living. This is believed to be practically a complete census. 
S-'veuty-five natives spent more or less time at tho winter camp, some 
of thorn coming from Cape York, nearly 200 miles away. All of thorn 
were photographed in the nude, and anthropological measurements were 
taken. In recent years tho movement of population has tended towards 
( ape kork, where the natives meet the whalers, and exchange their 
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walrus ami narwhal ivory for wood, knives, noodle*, and other articles 
of grout value to them. Mr. 1’earv does not beliovo they are decreasing 
in number ut present. There wore more births than deaths in 1801—911. 
Evidence was found thnt, nt mru interval* of great scarcity of food, 
cannibalism bus been practised lo n small extent. \\ hilo the natives 
are as nearly pure-blooded as any aboriginal tribe, one young man was 
found who showed unmistakable traces of white blood. Ho is lolieved 
t i lie a relic of the Polaris party «t Lifeboat Cove, Poary found the 
natives helpful, gentle, and faithful, and ho gives them a far hotter 
reputation than some earlier explorers huvo done. Ho had an Eskimo 
settlement around him all the winter. Ho insisted tbut every adult 
should work for him, and ho [Olid them well in goods. All his skin 
garments were made liy native seamstresses, anil the men built snow 
entrances and huts, lashed tire sledges, scraped skies, cared for the dogs, 
and did much other work. 

There are seven guns in the tribe, some of which have been repaired 
with remarkable ingenuity. Their dialect differs considerably Irom 
that of the Eskimo of the American mainland, and still more from that 
of the Booth Greenland Eskimo, which would seem to indicate that 
they are derived from immigrants, who came north across the archi¬ 
pelago directly to the Smith Sound region. The average height ol the 
mate odnlts is 5J feet; of the female mlnIts. 4 feet and 8 Inehm ; average 
weight (nudoj of the men, 135 pounds. women, 118 pounds, lho 
natives took very kindly to civilised food, show ing that their taste lias 
been cultivated since they declined to eat the bread the} lound in 
Karin’s stores. All the men in Pwry’s party excelled the meat robust 
natives in contests of strength. '1 hey have a large fund of hunting 
stories, and colobrute the prowess of |nwt nud present Nimrod* of the 
tribo both in narrative and song. They are very full-blooded, aud 
when their face# are washed their chocks have a nay tinge. In tin* 
spring of 1892, there was a mild uttack of iidlnenza or -jnppe in tho tribe, 
and tho Danish records show that the same disease prevailed in South¬ 
west Greenland. Tho natives encounter but few clangors,and death* by 
accident are not common. Deaths resulting frum childbirth are <jiiit< 
common, though lire nvorngo length of life earn pares favourably with 
our own longevity. The mortality among young children is small. 
Tim oldest person met was not over seventy years of age; among a 
hundred men and women ton or twelve were over sixty years ol ago. 
There is only ouv bachelor in the tribo: he is fecblo-niinded, ami no 
woman will live with him. Mr. Peary’s ethnological chapter* have 
Emu prejwrod and are full of the most min uto information. 

In tho latter part of April, 1892. Mr. Peary, accompanied by Mrs. 
Peary and a native driver, nude tho round of Ingkfiold Gnlf, travelling 
*250 miles in a wook. Ho made us careful a survey of tin- unknown 
chores of the Gulf as tho circumstances permitted. Ho thinks that tho 
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scenery around the head of the gulf. with its snow-capped mountains 
and glaciers, as largo as any in South Greenland, is unsurpassed in 
Arctic region*. The few glaciots lit was ablo to visit wore remarkable 
for the fact that only oue showed a terminal moraine. A few families 
uf native* live about lialf-wny up tbn gulf. 

Mr Peary says that the uiappiug of the whole Sound region and the 
adjacent coasts is inaccurate, and in sumo respects quite luishmding. 
lie was not able with his small foroe and limited time to make wholly 
satisfactory rectification!*, ami the survey and mapping of this region is 
a part of the programme of his present expedition. 

The winter of 1801-92, on the whole was von. mild in North-west 
Greenland. There was an unusual amount of open water in Smith 
Sound; Mr Peary think* the snow-fall was exceptionally heavy, and 
this kept the ice comparatively thin. Natives from Capo Y’otk rojsniod 
a moderate winter, and shore-ice nut over 15 inches thick. In the third 
week of February a great Fiilut storm occurred, which was marked by 
a very high warm wind and torrents of rain, tliut swept tlte shores of 
Mid ’armiek Ray clear of snow and nearly’ washed the little settlement 
away. The storm continued for two days. Lieutenant Ryder re|*irted 
a Kuhn storm in Sooresly Sound on the east coast in the some mouth. 
The highest and lowest temperatures observed by Peary occurred in 
February, and showed a range of 90’, from — 50' to 40 Palir. 

I have not seen tho result* of the tidal observation*, recorded by 
moans of a tide gange in McCormick Bay. This work was in charge of 
Mr. Ycrboeff, who is liolieved to have perished in a crevusae a short 
time befuro the expedition sailed homo, Mr. Peary says the tidal 
influence is m>t a very conspicuous phenomenon in the neighbourhood of 
Met 'arudok Bay, though there was a tidal track in tho ice along the 
shore, and a consequent overflow of water upon tho ice. 

Mr. Peary's collections illustrating ethnology were large and com¬ 
prehensive. Moat of them have gone to tho Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, and there ia also a fine display in tho Ethnolo¬ 
gical Exhibit* at tho World’s Pair in • hioago. 

Mr. Peary’s desire to complete tho work he hail carried so far in the 
Smith Sound region and on the North coast, Id him to organise and 
equip the expedition which soilod from Now York on July 2nd, and form 
Portland, Me., on July 8th. Practically everything bo desired for his 
equipment was procured. Thsparty numbers fourteen including Mrs. 
Peary and her maid. Mrs. Peary is a good shot, is fond of ont-door 
sports, is not averse to roughing it, and is in the primo of health and 
rigour. The results of her participation in the first expedition were 
fortunate. She will, of course, remnin with her maid at the house, 
which will be elected on the north shore of Murchison Sound or 
Inglufteld Gulf. 

Mr. Peary expects to visit every Eskimo settlement from Cape York 
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to Peterawik, for the purpose of making tbo mwt thorough study 
possible of this isolated brunch of the Eskimo family. He also intend* 
to make a careful survey of the oosst-lino from Cape \ork to Smith 
Sound. 

1 1 is prohuhlo that his house will bo erected in Bowdoin Bay, 
Murchison Sound, within a few rods of a tonguo of the inland ice, up 
which ho will ascend to the ice-cup. 

It will tako only two or throe days to erect the house, and then three 
parties will bo put in the field for the fall work. One party will take a 
large sludgo-load of provisions upon tho ice-cap, and as fur north m 
possible, where it will be cached for tho uso of the spring sledging 
expedition. Another party will go out for reindeer to secure freah meat 
and skins for clothing. The hunting will l>e chiody along the shores of 
Inglefield Gulf, which were not touched by tit© hnntors of tho first 
expedition. The third party will make a careful survoy of Inglefield 
Gulf to replace the rooou uouhmju ce survey of 1892. Mr. Peary desiroe to 
bring homo much material for accurate mapping* A steam launch will 
bo used in coast exploration. 

Meteorological, tidal, and other observations will 1*3 carried on during 
the winter. Mr. Peary will participa te in tbo simultaneous auroral 
observations that an' to l>o made within tho next year by many observers, 
on tin- system devised by Dr. If. A. Vcoder of Lyons, Xow kork State. 

The spring sledging campaign will begin about tbo middle of March 
next, two month* earlier than in 1892. Eight or nino man with dogs 
and sledges will start for Independence Bay. Tho route to North llreen- 
land will lie a moan lastwoeu Peary’s northward and return routes la 
1892. Keeping at uu clevatiun of about 5000 feet, the explorer expocts 
to avoid both the crevasses in the glacier basins of tho west, and the fog 
of the summit plateau. 

Mr. Peary has taken with him eight burros or Mexican donkeys. 
These- lmrdy little animal* are accustomed to carrying heavy loads of 
silver ore through tho snow of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. 
Snow shoes will b© fitted to their feet na has linen dano with horses iti 
Alaska. It is hoped they may bo successfully used in sledge-hauling on 
the inland joe. If the experiment fails they will furnish food fur tho 
dugs. Carrior-pigcouH are also a small feature, and it is hoped to use 
them to send messages from the inland ice bank to the camp. 

Mr. Peary thinks ho will roach Independence Bay not later than 
Mav 1st to May 5th. Here the party will divide into three sections. 
Ono of thwu with throe meu will sledge south-east along the coast, and 
complete tho survey of that unknown shore to tkipc Bismarck. It will 
then strike straight across the ice-cap for Inglefield Gulf, returning as 
soon tie possible to the winter oump. 

Tim work of tho other five or six men will depend upon circum¬ 
stances. Peary bus two primo objects in view for his wotk north of tbo 
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Greenland mainland. Hi; wishes, if possible, to make a complete 
survey of the land mouses north of Victoria Inlet, whose southern edge 
ho has seen. While this work is in progress ho desires also to roach the 
highest attainable north. Two or three men will at once set about the 
exploration of this supptwd archipelago. If the ice conditions on the 
fru/.cn tica arc at ail faToumblc for sledging, two or three men with a 
aledgo will start towards the Pole and travel as far as they can, the 
intention being, in any count, to return to Inglefjeld Gulf tho some 
season. The explorer believes tluit if ho is ut ull fortnuute be cun com¬ 
plete the work there is for him to do on the north coast of Greenland in 
a single season. 

Whether the expedition will come home next autumn it is impotsibl" 
to say. It depends upon whether Mr. Peary decides that still unattainml 
results will make it profitable to remain another year. At all oveuto 
a vessel will visit tho camp next summer. 

iiy means of a phonograph Mr. Peary expects to bring luick 
specimens of tho spoken language of the natives. His house will be lit 
by electricity and hosted by kerosene oil. Among the members of his 
party are Eivind As! nip. tho young Norwegian whoso courage nrnl 
fitness were tested on the long sledge journey of 1892, T)r. Ed wan] 
Vincent, surgeon and ethnologist, E. B. Baldwin, meteorologist, and 
F. W. Stokes, artist Throe momlsjr* of tho party, besides tho leader, 
are qualified for surveying and map work. 

K.diert E. Peary, C.E.. 1 'jS.N., is about fort.v years old. I Id is a 
nntivo of Maine, where he was educated at Buwdoiu College. A fine 
specimen or physical manhood, he has loug been a student of Arctic 
research, und had been planning for years to engage iu the work. Ho 
is a civil engineer by profession, and for «overnl yean has been u 
member of the Engineer Corps of tho United States Navy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 

By ERNEST FAVENC. 

It has been customary hitherto to regard the Australian aborigines 
Mattered throughout tho continent <■» forming one common family of 
equally low type and donbtfnl dement. This hasty conclusion haves 
■ •at of sight the influence of locality which has been at work amongst 
them, an inflaeuco so strung, that centuries of improvomont separate 
tho native inhabitants of some portions of Australia frurn those of other 
portions. As a rule, ethnologist- who have lundo a study of tho native* 
have largely confined their observations to tho blacks of certain districts, 
whereas, in oidor to arrive ut any just conclusion as to tho highest 
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standnrd reached by tho natives lieforn tl»o arrival of the whites, tho 
aborigines of tho wholo eontinent must l>o contrasted. Wlmt possibilities 
may have been in store for tho Australian, bad his self-education not 
been sharply arrested by thy invasion or tho Europeans, it is hard to 
«.■»}■, but the evidence tends to show that many tribes would have 
attained a fair social grade, whilst others would have remained 
stationary. When thu size of Australia is tukeu into consideration, 
these contrasts may appear but small and pultrv, but their significance 
is us great as in those found in countries whuro a high state of civili¬ 
sation has existed for years. In judging the relative positions of diffotent 
tribes, the attention most Iks solely concentrated on their primal 
euuditiuu us savages knowing nothing of ill tor course with tho whites. 

It is scarcely ueoesoary to repeat here what is, unfortunately, too well 
known, tlmt.when once the blight of our contact falls on tho native, 
ho exchanges his few virtues tor whatever vires of thu European are 
within his reach. Ftoui a hardy hunter, ennuiug in tho use and Con¬ 
ti traction of his weapons, he sinks into an indolent loafer, intemperate 
when possible, and lost to all tho rude arts of hi* Corel* the is. Unhappily 
this doom has overtaken those who were most advanced, and formerly 
inhabited tho eastern portion of Australia. They are now nearly all 
either dwindled down to a mere handful or hopolcaly degenerated. 

The results by which we can licet gauge the status of tho aborigines 
are by tho finish of thoir implements of wur and tho chase, the elabo¬ 
ration of thoir peaceful ceremonies aud rife*, and their attempt* at 
ornamentation and decoration. W ith regard to their habitations, thc-ir 
nomadic habits prevent any reliable comparison being drawn, as wmo 
of tho snperior tribes scarcely construct any shelter savo during tho 
rainy season, whilst othors, far iuforior in all othor respects, build thu 
nearest approach to permanent villages found in Australia. Those 
portions of the continent where game was plentiful, the river* perma¬ 
nently watered, aud the surfaeo of thu country, boldly diversified, 
produced the highest examples of savage culture. 1 liese districts may 
»m said to be monopolised by tho greater portion of tho north ooast. tho 
whole of the eastern, and about ou<^third of tho southern. Included 
are: *b» northern half of tho northern territory of South Australia, 
nearly the wholo of Queensland, New South W ulus, and \ ictoria. 

Hero we find that in their original savago stalo tho aborigines 
possessed weapons elaborately finished and carefully preserved. 1 hoir 
hunting spears were barbed with great jwius and nicety, their clalw 
and throwing-sticks serviceable und wdl-lialanoed, and their shields 
carved and coloured in a grotesque but still rudely artistic manner. Tho 
boskets woven by the women were often worked in symmetrical patterns 
by means of different coloured grass t-a. The skins of opossums, native 
tum and other small animals were cured and neatly sewn into rugs. 
They made strong string out of the bark of tho ourrayang tree, and 
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with it turned oti» fishing and kangaroo neta, the last-named being of 
considerable height, length, and strength ; it was stretched on h takes in 
a segment, and the game driven into it ou a well-ordered plan. They 
hail mysteries and rites for the initiation of the youths into manhood, 
and, although throughout the length and breadth of Australia nothing 
ha* ever really been found to justify tbe supposition that the blacks 
possessed any form of religion, save » ha/.y notion of an evil spirit, tho 
native* of the east coast had certain crude myths and superstitious 
which, hi the oourse of time may have assumed a definite shape. 

The corroliborrees of these al-origines were not Bnnply un uncouth 
danoe, but exhibitions of skill requiring mneh practice. Their canoes, 
especially those found an tho coast of North Queensland, were seaworthy 
enough for thorn to visit tho islands of the different groups off the coast. 
At tho Sir Edward Pellew group, in the Gulf of i 'ar|>entaria, the native* 
build canoe* of small sheets of bark, firmly sewn together and the «»-■">« 
cmilkod and closed up with wax in u most workmanlike manner. They 
used flint-bonded spears, so contrived that tho hnad remained in tho 
wound; the ihrowor, on recovering the shaft, could roplaoe the head 
from a supply carried in a skin |>oudj. These spear-heads and flint- 
knives were obtained in particular quarries, being chipped in such a 
manner as to give a keen-jugged edge, with a skill and dexterity truly 
marvellous. In fact, to «ee some of tho weapons formerly used by the 
blacks in their wild state, and reflect that they were made with tools of 
blunt stunc and fin.', is a revelation of |iationt industry. 

Thecu native*, inhabiting the c**t<mi portion of Anatralin, had tho 
advantage of being able to obtain food in comparative plenty ami variety. 
They lived un tho tiesh of animal*, bird-, fish and reptiles, with edible 
roots, wild fruits and hutley. The aeas uvs were fairly regular. and they 
hunted on a recognised system, returning to their bnntiug-gnHiuda and 
burning them off at stated times in the year. Their tribal want were 
hotly contested, thus assuring a certain amount of emulation amongst 
the young men. Their pigments for pointiug their bodies were of many 
colours, and wore kept rolled up in a skin esse; tho bands worn round 
the forehead were woven uf hair mud dyed of different hues. 

There cau be no doubt that their progress in what may he termed 
tho liberal arts, so much in advance of their fellows, an* duo to tho 
greater leisure afforded tlmru by the nature of the country they inhab¬ 
ited, and its superior game-producing qualities. Between the sea, the 
coast tango and the level country intervening, as well the edgy of the 
great tableland, tboy had a healthy variety of Knmranding*. Had they 
ever learnt the most rudimentary form of agriculture, nr attained to the 
knowledge which would necessarily follow, of tho value ©f a settled 
habitation, their progress would liavo been more rapid. This, now- 
over, they lacked, a*, strnngo to say, they did the knowledge of tho bow 
and arrow, although posressing oil the essentials for its manufacture. 
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In fact, it is quit* evident that tho natives have learnt nothing from 
outside source*; wliatever progress lias been made lm» ta»n cvolvtxl 

amongst themselves- . , n , 

For example, in Arobeim’s Land, the peninsula west of the Gulf of 

Carpentaria, tho bamboo, introduced by the Malaya (probably occident- 
allv ) centuries ago, may now be considered indigenous in that one por¬ 
tion of Australia; but the blacks there have never learnud tho innumer¬ 
able uses to which other nations put this valuable growth. 

To turn from tlmso prosperous natives to those next m order »» Un- 
scale or development, we find them dwelling on the inland river* which 
flow into Lake Evre and on tho north-west and west coast Australia. 
Although so widely separated, and differing much in many of their 
habits, these inland and coast blacks are on the same plane of intelli¬ 
gence. The country they inhabit would famish abort tho SUM food- 
enpplv and lias many point* or roscuiblauco. 1-ife with thorn in a la! 
more difficult problem to solve limn with their eastern neighbours, abri 
in consequence them is a marked falling off in the number and variety 
of tludr weniK)ti* and their camp faruituro. Still, these native are by 
no menus without marks of having elevated themselves m keeping with 
tludr somewhat depressing surroundings. Tho western coast of Austra¬ 
lia is more sterile than the eastern, and tho natives have therefore had 
low leisure. This is evident from tho rougher wako of their weapons. 
One finds little or no ornamentation; all that is made, either by men or 
women, is for stem on. The *i»e.rs with six or eight elaborate barb* 
are absent, the ’possum ruga ore exchanged for a few Uttered kangaroo 
skins, and tho kangaroo n.-l is unknown. Tliat those west-coast blacks 
would, under more favourulde circumstances, have reached a higher 
crude is more than proUble. Their cave drawings and rode surutchinp 
on tho granite mounds prove that the)-had dormant capabilities. The 
inland blacks, resident on Cooper’s Creek and other interior men, liar,- 
certainly made an advance in the character of their habitations. At the 
foot of *a sand-ridge, generally in the neighbourhood of a 1 -nmumnt 
water hole, may be seen a row of object, somewhat resembling largo bee¬ 
hive*. These are the mud hovel* of the blocks, their winter quarter*, to 
which they return periodically. These lmvel* are constructed of mte.- 
luoed boughs plastered over with clay lnto*d< d up w it i try K n *^ 
When tho keon wiuter night wind blows ocrow tho side plains of th»* 
reghm, the native, first warm the inside by lighting a tire on the 
sand, then rake the ember, out, and the whole family creep ... at the 
low entrance, which is closed up with a sheet «,f bur “ * 0 ,1<,r 1 
ward, circumcision, and also the mutilation of both men and women 
is practised. This is evidence of tho poverty of the country, <*«- 
amongst tho eastern native# no attempt at repressing p«,p fun was 
ever known to oxist. Amuugst the blacks of this gtn< e t is pi uri 
chowers are found, the leave* of a plant which, after a certain process 
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nkin tv fermentation, has a slightly narcotic effect. Most likely it was 
first resorted to to deaden the pangs of hunger. 

The third and lowest class of aborigines inhahit the gust area of the 
western interior. Amongst them the utmost misery and semi-starvation 
perennially exists. Depending for their water-supply on brackish 
springs; for their food, greatly on roots and vermin, with an occasional 
god-Bend of s kangaroo or some of the larger feathered fowl, it is not 
surprising that they are destitute of all hut the rudest weapons of 
necessity, and that their scanty comp equipment comprise little more 
than vessels dug out of soft wood for carrying water across the dry 
country. So devoid of ingenuity are they that in lieu of the stone 
tomahawk common to tho rest of Australia, they use a flint wedged iuto 
tho deft of a stick which they wiubl like a chisel. They have, however, 
the common bond which unites all the Australians, tho uso of tho 
lioomcruiig. They are meagre in 6taturu and their lower limbs are 
greatly attenuated. In all respects they are a people with whom Hfo 
is one long, weary struggle for the barest means of existence. Tho 
barren desolation of the land in which they live has stompod on 
iuduliblo brand of misery upon them. Whilst the eastern aboriginal 
wandered amongst forests, plains and belts of scrub teeming with ani¬ 
mal lifo, camped at night beside a running stream or at the margin of a 
bread lilv-decked lagoon, his oonntrvman of the far western interior 
starved in tt riverlcss waste of sand-hills, barren tnulga scrub, and 
spinifex (Triodia irritant) flats. Scorched in summer by an angry sun in 
u sbadcloss land, nipped in winter by tbo cold south-east wind blowing 
W r»rr».» level, sheltorloss country, drinking tho nauseous waters of some 
brackish spring or shallow well, dug on the outskirts of a salt lake, in 
another thousand years these wretched beings would bo no further 
advanced in tlieir mode of living tlinn they are now or than they were a 
thousand years ago. 

That many of tiro eastern tribes, probably all, wonld in time have 
elevated themselves into a rude civilisation, their superior condition, 
compared with the desert outcasts of tho western interior, proves; for 
that they originally started from a common origin there can be no 
doubt, but on a different footing. In their geographical distribution 
the location was far more happy for some than for others. As things 
now are, the best races bavo either dwindled down to a mere handful or 
are utterly degraded, in either case lost as an ethnological study, without 
weapons or traditional customs. Tho only aborigines still to be found 
uncouLaminated by contact with the whites are on the north-west coast, 
or in the solitudes of tho western interior. The destiny of the race 
was determined with the first footstep of ihu Eureqieau. 
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THE KONDE COUNTRY.* 

By Urn Bar. Dr. MEBENSKY. 

Is 151*1 the Rev. I>r. Merensky, of the Berlin Uittlowuj Society, 
conducted a party of inissiotmrit-a to the Iiunde country, at the northern 
cm! of Lake Nyasa. They reached the lake liy w ar of the Zambesi and 
Shim; started from Kuronga on September 2!*th, and founded the 
station Wangewannshiih on October 2nd. l)r. Mntiuky describes tho 
water of Lake Nyasa os being clear and of agreeable taste. At its 
northern end the lake is shallow, and abounds in sandbanks, duo to tho 
immense masses of drbri* carried into it by sis large rivers. Tho 
southern portion of the lake is 
much deeper, and in places no 
bottom has been reached at a 
depth of 200 fathom*. Dr. 

Merensky maintains that tho 
lake has not changed its level 
for thousands of yearn. There 
is an annual rise, duo to tho 
rains, but the difference l>e- 
tween tho highest level, in April 
and May, and tho lowest, in 
November or December, scarcely 
exceeds 3 feet. As u proof that 
no material change in the lake* 
level has taken place for ages. 

Dr. Mereuskv points to tho 
clearly-marked bcach-lines on 
Monkey Bay, tho highest of 
which, in Angnat, was only 
2 feet 4.J inches al*ovo the then 
level of the loko. Do found, moreover, that huge Adansouias, having 
a diameter of between 10 and 1 1> feet, grew only a few feet above tho 
edge of tho water at Ifpondo, at Livingstonia, and in Leopolds Bay. 
According to A dan son, the age of a tree of such dimensions would 
be about fire thousand years. Tho permanoncy of the lake-level is 
explained by tho existence of a ledge of granite which casas the .Shin* 
abonl 30 tuilee below tho Molomba Lake. Above this ban-icr tho 
current of the Shire is vory sluggish, and this accounts for the gradual 
silting-up of the small lake jiut named. 



* fti'pcrt or Paper rend at tho meeting oi 
Job 8th. 1800. 
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THE KONDE OOU5TBT. 


The lank* of tin- Siyn*a in the south, south-east, and 'vest, are 
anything bnt attractive. Barren, rocky mountains here and there 
approach the edge of the wuter, or are separated from it by swamp*. 
The soil is little productive and often sandy. There is u remarkable 
absence of rivers. On tbo other hand, the land lying to the north-east 
and east of tire lake, although it presents fewer facilities for commercial 
intercourse with the interior, is distinguished for ita beauty and 
fertility. The Konde country is shut in by the steep slope* of the 
Livingstono Mountains, which fine to a height of 10,000 feet. f lhese 
mountains consist of ancient crystalline rocks, quartzite, hornblende, 
gneiss, and magnetite. Their steep slopes ate almost hare of vegetation, 
although forests of deciduous trees are not altogether wanting on the 
slopes facing the lake. Higher up we meet with Uunl>oo thickets, 
whilst the northern slopes, descending tuwunls tiro Ruaha, are more 
ahnndantly woodod. Within thu uruphitheatre former! by these moun¬ 
tains, in the contra of the Kundu country, there rises the Kiodyo, an 
extinct volcano, with a crater-lake, cindor beds, and streams of liasaltio 
lava, whilst the forest-clad Itungwu (10,000 feet) forms a buttress of the 
encircling mountain range on the north. 

The Konde country covers an area of about 2000 square miles. It 
is traversed by six large rivers, fed by numerous springs and rivulets. 
Of these rivers the Songwo separates the British from tho German 
territory, whilst the Kivira, Mhaka, and Lnfirn are within tho latter. 

Tho country towards the mountain* is hilly, hut the district border¬ 
ing tho lake consist* in the main of n dead flat, flooded for months in 
the summer, and hahitablo only in a few localities which rise above ita 
general level. Tho soil in the hills is a heavy loam. The fertility of 
the country is due to tho distribution of the rainfall. The following 
arc tho results of meteorological observations, mado at Wongenianushob 
In 1892:— 
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Violent winds are almost unknown to tho west of the Livingstone 
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Mountains, and this circumstance greatly favoun the cult I ration of 
banana*, seven varieties of which arc ktiowu in the country. 

The game is not very varied. Elephant. a» ‘till occasionally met 
with in the swumps, as aiao herds of buffaloes but hippopotami are 
numerous, and crocodUos much dreaded. Of other game only wbra. and 
i-lnud antelopes are met with, ami that rarely, owing to the denso 

population. . 

The people known as Wakonde (Wangondo) really bdc.ng to three 

clans, via., the Wangonde, around Karonga; the Wanyakyuso. in tho 
centre; and tho Waknkwc, toward* Mount Bnngwo. Lingui.ti.-dly 
they belong to the family of tho Muganja (Anyanjaur Anvosa), which 
occupies the wholo of tho country from the Zambesi to the Livingstone 
Mountains. In tho east and west these tribe* have 1-cn cin-reached 
upon by Angoui and Ayawa (. Yoo). Altogether they number al-nt 
100,000*souls. They are more nearly related to tho Warari 1,1,1 1,10 
Mambwe than to tho tribe* to the soutli of tho Zambesi. They have 
occupied their present neats for ages, but are traditionally trapp'wed ll * 
have come from tho cast. They have in a remarkable manner utilised 
the natural resources of their country. They cultivate Indian bamboo* 
and thus obtain an excellent material for building their house, and 
sUhlcs- Agriculture, aud tho breeding of hnmp-backe.l cattle, aro 
carried on with much success. Tlie disposition of tin. people is genUe 
and wo hear nothing of tire cruelties so often practised in other parts of 
Africa. The cleanliness of tho houses and villago street* i* qnito 
remarkable. Trees are planted for ornamontul purposes- The tribal 
government i» carried on on liberal principles, and thore are no despOtio 
chiefs. Woman U accorded a high position, and legally quite the equal 
of The great defect in the character of the people U thievishness, 

but among this peaceably disposed people this rarely leads to murder. 
On the other hand, snicule* are rather frequent. 


M. CASIMIR MAISTRE S JOURNEY FROM THE CONGO TO 
THE SHARI AND BENUE.* 

Is the country lying at the bock of tho Herman sphere of “ Camanms - 
and lotwocn the Rivera Congo, Shari and Bcnno, which not many years 
ago appeared as a blank upon our uiajm, French explorers havo rc'^ntly 
exhibited a persistent activity deserving of all praise. I hey have been 
more successful in opening up now countries and solving po graphical 
problems than their German competitors, and whether this is ultimately 


• (Vmitu Btttdui uf the Pari* Geographical Society, ISW, p. Kt>, v:th map 
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to entail political consequence or not, geographers, at all events, havo 
every reason to congratulate themselves upon the results uebieved. 

To the Lite M. t 'ramjKd is due the credit of having been the first to 
cross the water-shod between the Congo and the Shari, an achievement 
which he paid for with his life. His work waa followed up by M. 
IiyhowskL Further to the west Lioutenant Mizon crossed from the 
farthest point reached by Flogel to the south of YoU, into tho basin 
of tho Siuigs, one of tho main tributaries of the i. ngo. And now, at a 
recent meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, M. Castmir Maistro 
rendered an account of a journey through the three river basins named 
above, which exceeds in interest either of the expeditions already 
referred to. 

M. Moist re was selected in 1801 by tho " Comild do I’Afriquo 



franvaise " to condnot reinforcements to M. Dybowski, engaged at that 
time in clearing np the fate of M. Crampel. Ho left Loango on March 1st, 
1891 , marched overland to Brazzaville, where he met M. Dybowsfei on 
Iris return homo, and then steamed up the Congo and Ubangi, encounter¬ 
ing Lieutenant Mizon by tho way. and reaching tho station of Bangi on 
June 2nd. A few days afterwards ho was at Kerno, where ho organised 
his expedition, and on Juno 28tl ho started fur the Shari, accompanied 
by ilvo Enro|ieaua, (Behaglo, Cloxel, Bonuel, Brunache and Briqucz), 
sixty native soldiers from tho Senegal, and one hundred portent. Tho 
route chosen by him wan more westerly than that followed by Crampol 
and Dybowski. At Ainazaga, the last village of the Ndri or Ndi, 
whcec country extends to tho soath-wiit as far an the Sanga, he laid 
in u stock of provisions, for there was before him an uninhabited 
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wilderness. lying between Congo and Shari. Hero he already 
found himself outside tho great African forest. Tim toil wa» a ferru¬ 
ginous loam (laterito), covered with bush. Rivulet* and 
abounded. The Manjio, whose country ho now entered, are id the Kamo 
raco aa tho Xdri. They live in conical hnU, are canniUla, and fair 
agriculturists. At the very first village (on July 31st) ho was received 
with a ahowor of arrows, but after two more fights which demonstrated 
tho superiority of fire-arms, the ilanjia were glad to make po»«J- Having 
traversed tho countries of tho Wia-Wia and Awnkn. M. Manure. a*. th»* 
hegiuniug of September, arrived at tho River Gribingi, which fl >w» 
through a broad plain, and is actually the upper Shari (NaohtigalV Buhr 
el Aidhe). Having crossed this river in boats improviasd by 51. B4baglc, 
the expedition entered tho couulry of tho Akungn, a peaceable, indus¬ 
trial* people, who readily bartered provisions for small white l»cad» 
(liayakat). Here, too, tho soil is lateritc. Tlie numerous deprewions 
are occupied hy swamps or pools, around which grow wild rice and a 
variety of gaily flowered aquatic plants. 

At Manjatezxo 51. ilaistre loft the Shari and turned his fao< west¬ 
ward, for his exhausted resources prohibited a visit to Bugirmi and its 
new capital Bugnman,* or of Bornu, which ho might easily have made 
under wore favourable circumstances. The Sara, in whose country ho 
now found himself, are a warlike people, split up into numerous inde¬ 
pendent communities. Those in the north pay tribute to Bagiruu. 
They are fine men, ft feet 10 inches in height; are armed with spears, 
missile-knives and dagger*, and limit their dress to a *kin apron. 
Tbo women wear a fringed licit or go absolutely nakod. Millet, maize 
and ground-nut* are cultivated. The Bahr Sara or Kosinar wliich 
traverses their country, was nearly 2 miles wide, and was crossed in 
forty native boats. 

At Paloiu, on Noveml**r 7th f M. Maiutro found himself c»one o 
Gundi, where Nachtigal luul camped for two months in 1873. Crossing 
a sandy plain, densely covered with bush. M. MaUtre arrived on .Novem¬ 
ber 21st at Lai, a town of six thousand inhabitants, on tho Ba Lui. the 
chief of which was persuaded to sign a treaty placing his town under the 
protection of Franco. The Ba Lai. or “ river of Lai." is uloutical with 
Kachtigal’a Logon©. It does not bifurcate with the Shan, although 
after the min the whole of the flat cuuutiy lying between tho two may 
poesiblv be flooded. 

The remainder of tbo journey, as far as Yola, led throng i w e 
hills. At Yola, whore 51. Moistre arrived on January 1st, 1803, he »va 8 
able to replenish his stores, through the kind help of the officials of the 
Boval Niger Company, ami on 51arch 23nl he reached Akasa, at the 
month of tho Niger. 


• Uugoman lie* on llio Shari, due we*t of thr old capital of M-nanny*. 
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MB. GREGORY’S EXPEDITION TO MOUNT KENIA. 

The following letter, doled from Kiuani, north-east Kikuyu, July 10th, 
with u postscript dated August 1th, Inin linsn received by the Secretary 
of liio Royal Geographical Society from Mr. J. W. Gregory:— 

You may {orhay* remenilwr that I wan permitted last November, 
by the Trustees of the British Mumsuiu, to leave London as naturalist 
to the \ illlt ra Expedition to lake Rudolph. When that expedition 
broke down 1 went south to Mombasa, and there hastily organised a 
small expedition of my own. I left Mombasa on March 2.1rd and 
hastened rid Szavo aud Mackabos to Fort Smith. Thence I went on 
to Butingo exploring the geology of the great valley of sulehlooco in 
which that and other lakes now lie. From Baringo I came to Kikuyu 
across L*. ikipia, and am now cm my way luck to iho coast. I expect 
to reach Fuxu{o at th« end of Sep tom her or lie-ginning of October. 

I had tint expected to do much geographical work in this district, 
especially as I was nnahlc t.i get proper instruments; bnt I have done 
« little. 1 have settled several points in the drainage of Lakes Baringo 
and IUmiington, and the small lako to the south-east of the latter. My 
main work, however, has buen on Leikipia and Kenia (or Kilimaru). I 
traversed tho former by a now route across the site of the “ Aberdarc 
Mountains, or the “ ALenlaro Ketto,” of IJohDcl, and find that tho 
character of thu*'oluun of mountains" lias been misunderstood. From 
tile accounts and mops of Thomson and lfubnul 1 hod expected to find 
here abhrabln rangn of mountains sejxinited by the Until Valley; but 
the 1 rnri is the same os the Nyiri, and the two mountain ranges 
consist only of a voloanin muss piled up near the odgo of the Leikipia 
escarpment. This may l»e diagrammatical])* expressed os follows:— 
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i ium Settima I turned to Kenia. I had with mo TeJoki’n kilingosi, 
who took mu to the highest {mint he reached. I gotnp 3000 foot further’ 
aud at about 2000 feet from the summit was stopped by a cornice I dared 
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cot risk alone. 1 think tho mountain U about 19,000 feet high, tliongli 
my altitudes are all at present quito approximate. Until I reach tlto 
coast 1 have not tho tables with which to work them out finally. 

Uohuel’s ouiiroida appear to have gone wrong. I have used lmiling- 
j'oint thermometer* almost daily In order to keep my aneroid in check. 
Teleki’a description of tho Peak of Kenia appears to mo by mi mean* 
accurate. Instead of the “SpiUo" Wing part of tho wall of a vast 
orator fnll of snow, I find lliat it in tho central core of a greatly 
denuded old volcano, of which the crater haa long since disappeared. I 
Lavo roughly mapped the southern and western sides of the peak, with 
its three main glaciers Wolde the smaller oouio glaciers. The glaciers 
once had a much greater extension than at present. One of the valley a 
(that by which Tcleki went) lias a charming act of terminal and uue old 
median moraine. The principal glacier is now re-advancing, though 
this may he only u seasonal change duo to the heavy rains of this year. 
It lias burst through the highest terminal moraine in several place*. 

I tiuve succeeded in collecting a good set of native names. 1 havo 
often got tho names of the poaka need in the valleys on cither side of a 
ridge. I hope to compile a useful table of tlto local synonyms. 

On my return from Kikuyu 1 have followed up the Thikn-thika, 
and have settled some points of tho watershed of the Tann and Athi; 
several rivers from tho “ Athi plains ** 1 find really enter tho Tana ; 
while tho mapping of tho most westerly head-streams of the Turns 
requires much revision. 

Mr. Gregory will address an evening meeting of the Society early 
next session, and give a detailed account, of hie valuable observations on 
tho geographical characteristics of the Mount Keoia region. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, NOTTINGHAM 

MEETING. 1893. 

Tnc Dritish Association met at Nottingham from September 13th to 
20th. Tho following were tho office-bearers of Section E (Geography):— 
Pntiilcnl .—Hunry Seebolun, Sec. lt.UjS. Vice-PreniiLmU. —Pruf. 

Bouney, da, r.tua. ; J. Y. Buchanan, jla., r.n.9.; Colonel Godwin- 
Ansten, r.lLS.; J. Soott Keltic, Assistant Secretary R.G.S.; Clements R. 
Markham, CJt„ rxA; E. Dclinnr Morgan; E. G. Ravcnstoin. Abere- 
Uxrtf*. —Liout.-CoL Fred. Bailey, Sou. klsaml; John Cedes; U. O. Forbes; 
H. R. Mill, tuc. (Recorder), —I)r. W. G. Biocide; W. M. 

Conway; 1L N. Dickstm, r.tns.a.; Iv Ilea wood, ua.; Sir Henry Howortb, 
M.P., TJLS.; Prod J. Milne, r.n.«.; II. Yule Oldham, V.a. ; Treiawnvy 
Sauudera; G. E. T. Smithson; Eli Sowerbntts; Dr. IL Owen Taylor; 
Cope Whitehouse. 
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In several respect* the meetings of Section B wore more than 
Denali v satisfactory. There were various novel features in tho conduct 
of tho Section which added to its popularity without detracting from 
the serious character of the proceedings. One of these was a discussion 
with Section C (Geology), which has been specially reported for tho 
Journal; another whs a change in the mode of exhibiting maps and 
illustrations, optical projection being largely employed for this purpose. 
A third attractive feature was an exhibition of geographical paintings 
similar to those which have been made in previous years. Tho artist 
on this occasion was Mr. W. G. Bum Murdoch, and his subject tho 
incidents of the voyage of the Baltma toward tho Antarctic Itegious. 
A loan of the collection of piotures has been secured for exhibition in 
the Society’s rooms at Savilo Kow. 

The Geographical Section mot on four days, and the custom of 
adjourning from one to two o'clock for luncheon was resumed with 
satisfactory results, the audiences, !»oth in tho forenoon and afternoon 
sittings, being considerably above tho average. 

On Thursday, Mr. Seebohm. the President of tho Section, delivered 
his address on tho Arctic Basin to a cruwdod house. Mr. Clements H. 
Markham proposed a vote of thanks and referred to tho present 
condition of Arctic exploration. Mr. Guy Boothhy’s description of 
“ journey ho recently made across the continent of Australia from 
hiorth to bouth called forth some interesting reminiscences from Sir 
George Bowen, the first Governor of Queensland, who contrasted the 
erudition of that colony,' 4 when ho undertook its government with only 
scvcnpence-halfpenny in tho exchequer, with its present flourishing 
state. A pajtor on tho islsnds of Chiloo was read by Mrs. LiHy 
Grove, r.MA, assistant in the Geological Department of Mason College, 
Birmingham. Mr. E, G. Bavonstein summarised tho recent extension 
of our knowledge of Central Africa resulting from the various expedi¬ 
tions of the Katanga Company; aud tho sitting concluded with an 
illustrated address on " Earthquake* in Japan," by Professor John 
Milne, f.rj. 

Wednesday was entirely devoted to physical geography. Tho fore¬ 
noon was taken up by tho discussion on the “Limits between Physical 
Geography and Geology," which will be printed in our next number. 
Tho interest taken in tho subject by geologists, as well ns by members 
of tbo Geographical Section was gratifying, and although some of die 
tqxtakera wore somewhat, disounuvo, and wandered from the lines laid 
down in tho opening address, the general result must bo viewed as 
distinctly valuable. In the afternoon Mr. W. M. Conway described the 
geography ornl scenery of the Mnstegh Mountains, with lantern 
illustrations. Mr. J. V. Buchanan, r.tus., recounted the first results of 
a sent* of observations on the influence of land, water and ioe on tho 
temperature of the air, with »j>ecial reference to tho phouomeua of 
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tho flilin. Mr. H. X. Dickson submitted the preliminary results of his 
observations on the temjxraturo und salinity of tho water between 
Scotland and the Faroe Islands carried out in Atignsl on behalf of the 
Fishery Hoard for Scotland. Dr. IL R. Mill descrilied tho general con¬ 
clusions as tu tho influence of configuration on the seasonal changes of 
temperature in tho water of tho Clyde Sea Area, and also communicated 
a preliminary noto on tho ooufiguration of the English lakes. The 
Report of tho Committee on Scottish place-names, drawn up by Sir 
Charles Wilson, was read by Colonel Bailey, Secretary of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. 

Africa engrossed all tho time on Monday. Two reports of committees 
for special work connected with Africa were read by Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein, one giving on account of Mr. J. Theodore Bout's arulunological 
work at Aksnrn, the other recording the progress of the study of clima¬ 
tological conditions in Tropical Africa. Mr. Bent's work has already beeu 
noticed in these jiages, and the brief report of tho Climatological Com¬ 
mittee will lie printed next month. Captain Williams, R.A., addressed 
a very Urge audience on the subject of Uganda and its pcoplu, Uyiug 
stress on the potentialities of the race for future development. Tho 
discussion which followed was animated and to tho point, ending in a 
hearty vote of thanks to the speaker. Tho llev. C. H. Itohinson rend 
an extremely popuUr paper on Clausa Pilgrimages from the western 
Sudan. He detailed the adventures of a Clausa pilgrim, whom he met 
last, year in Tripoli, returning from Mooes- This man hod reached 
Khartum on his outward journey just after tho Mahdia occupation of 
tho town, and gave a new account of the incidents attending the death 
of Genoral Gordon. Mr. J. Howard Reid, of Manchester, sent » short 
paper on the relation of Lako Tanganyika to the Congo, and Mr. Ilerlwrt 
Ward nn essay on tho influence of environment us displayed in the tribes 
of tho Congo bMsiu. These papers wen? communicated to the Section in 
the ulwcnoo of their authora. Dr. II. Schlichter, who was also absent, 
sent a series of vertical sections drawn across northern and central 
Africa, from west to east, at intervals of 4' of latitude, accompanied by 
a short paper, which was read by ono of the Secretaries. These sections 
form an interesting exposition of onr knowledge of tho vertical relict 
of Africa, and will probably bo published in the Journal. Dr. R. W. 
Fftlkin gave an account of a now map he ho* constructed, showing the 
distrilmtion of endemio diseases in Africa and their relative intensity. 
Tho work of the ilay was concluded by a learned discount*) on Ptolemaic 
maps in their bearing on tho ancient geography of the lower Nile basin, 
by Mr. Cope Whitehcnso, who showed photographs of the maps in 
question, and of tho regions treated of, by means of the optical lantern. 

On Tuesday m«■ruing Mr. W. S. ltruco and Dr. C. M. Donald read 
important papers descriptive of their observation* while on board tho 
whaling vessels Balma and Active in the Antarctic teas, Dr. Dunald 
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also exhibiting a numlwt or fine .[.ocimsns of oouthera birds. Elaborate 
n>|>ortj by both gentlemen will »hortly bo published by tho Hot a l 
Geographical Society. Thoro was a long and animated dismission ou 
the subject of Antarctic exploration. Mr. J. Scott Koltie read n letter 
from Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanuoy, enclosing an appeal from tho 
Australian Antarctic Lrplunliun Committee, in which tho advisability 
or subsidising steam sealer* sailing from Australian porta was emphasise.!. 
Mr. II. O. Forties showed the inifiortanoe of explarutiou with regard to 
the discovery of animal remains, and th"ir liearing on a former extensive 
Antarctic continent. Mr. (nlo strongly urged the necessity of further 
exploration, and started a subscription list, which was liberally sub. 
scribed to amongst the audience, in order to supplement tho grants 
which it was hoped would lit obtained from various societies to enable 
Mr. Bruce to sjiend a year on South Georgia or some other Antarctic 
island, which hr is pnsjamxl to do fur the more payment of cxpomce. 
I*r. 11. It. Mill mentioned some of the problems of physical geography 
the key to which lay in the Antarctic regions, and supported Mr. Coke’s 
suggestions for further research. Mr. E. 0. Uaveutein spoke warmly on 
the subject; Sir George Bowen characterised the work us of uatli.mil 
and more than national importance: Mr. G. J. Symons, mm , showed 
how_ meteorology and other sciences would bo advanced by such su 
expedition, and I ’olonel F. Bailey also supported tho scheme. loiter in 
thiMlay tho Committuu of Recommendations gave a grant of £.10 in aid 
°f Mr. Bruces project of spending a year iu Autarutio fond* It j H 
unfortnnato that during the proceedings, which were throughout of a 
most enthusiastic kind, there were no reporters iu the Section, and that 
this practical and useful piece of work was not mudo generally known 
to tho public. On Thursday afternoon Mr. E. iKlmsr Morgan road a 
valuable pajier on tho recent progress or exploration in Tibet, and 
Mr. L. Ilea wood gave on account of tho Bengal Dmira. whore he was 
tingagiNl fur a vonsit) arable time in tuttling a colony of Santa)*. 
Mr.^B. Bcntham Dickenson, of Kngby School, introduced tho important 
subject of the use of tho optical lantern in geographical instruction in 
schools. lie gave a demonstration of his methods, and described tho 
working of an association recently formed for promoting the better 
teaching of geography. Mr. Keltic. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Yule Oldham, 
and others took part in the discussion, which had unfortunately to Iw 
stopped before several intending sj^ukere bod an opportunity of address- 
ing the Section. Votes of thanks to tbs Local Committee were proposed 
by the President, 31r. Seeboluu; to Mr. Seebohm by Mr. E. Uelmnr 
Morgan, and to the Secretaries, by Mr. Keltic. 

The most gratifying feature of the meeting waa the amonnt of work 
dono by, young men wire ore puiMuug geography <u> a serious study, and 
are ready when opportunities offer to make it their lifo-work. This 
foot promises well for the growth of a British school of geographers as 
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j*in»takiug, solid, and scholarly as thiwa of any other nation. It haa 
always been tlie policy of tho Koval Geographical Society to promote 
atul assist the scientific study of geography, and. therefore, wo feel tho 
greater satisfaction with tho signs of advance which aru now appearing 
on every side. 


THE NORTH POLAR BASIN.* 

Ghajhamiy, ths child of Mathematics soil Astronomy. stand* In tlx- relation of 
rnothir to half • dozen othor sciences. which hav- long »p> hfi tho parcnul roof 
M» establish eectioa. of their own. Lite every other science, geography '* » cltweiy 
connected with, and deprtultul on, lU allied lienee* that it is itnposuMc to treat 
of the cue without Invading ths province of tho others. No one that 

thi» making of map* U the whole duty of tho gpographirr.. 'Hie tccutate tlflmcation 
of tho trend of coaat-Unes, tho ewuree* of riv.-rs, die heights of nmnmaiu*. tho depths 
of «**, ta tfos porfitiim of towns t» only the skeleton which underlies the rc.il ai u nee 
ot ^f^rnphy* 

The study of gc^>graphy may bo dirided info vnrioti* section®, it mmt 
be mnoinboioi that they dorctall inf® cndt other, a* well as Into tho kilted ecu'U°r* 
to such an extent that no lnud-acd-foal line cun be drawn between them* ® 
object of dividing so coroprehotielv* a section as that of geography into suWceiuvre 
U mom practical than scientific. Tha ciaeiificatiim of fact* is an Important aid to 
memory, and introduce* order into what might otherwise seem U> ho a chaos of 
knawlodge. 

Tlio foundation of all goegraphy is KXi LflBATlos; hut before tho traveller can do 
goes! geographical work he must acquire tho ueoossary knowledge end’raced in the 
science of cstrroauArHT. Thia include* a practical acquaintance with tho various 
instrument* used in nuking a survey, tho ucocfsary mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge required fuc their use, and a familiarity with the accepted mode of 
expressing tho geographical fact* that may be acquired on a chart or map. 
Exploration umy then he undertaken with some chance of ultimo!* success. but 
the object of cxploratiun must l* itotuelhiug moro than the filling up of blanks in 
• air map*. Many other subjects most receive attention, subjects which are 
collectively included la tha term physical geography, but which require treatment 
under different bead*. Of these the meet obvious U the go graphical distribution 
of liglit and beat, aa well a* the more fitful altcrnatkrru of wind and rum with 
calm atul drought; In other words, the numerous causes which combine to 
{iroduoo climate. Meteorology or cumatouwt, tho geography of th* air, U a m at 
imjaittant branch of geography in goo oral; and when wo com* to Inquire into the 
change* which have taken placo tn ih* climate of different patta of the Barth* 
•oriaco, especially those which have affecled tho i’olar Basin, wo enter upon a 
•utjcct which haa claimed a large ahore of tlie attention of geologists, who have 
a|io m ule a profound study of llte geographical dUtrihuticU of th* various 
of rock which are found nu the crust of thr Earth. Another sub-section of great 
iuqiorUnco is the geographical diuributiun of organic life. Tlie geographical 


■ Addrrse to th* (leugrspltleal Section of the British Association, by Hotiry 
SocbuUm. IIob. Sec. B.U.S, rx-a. rw., President uf lb* Section; Nottingham, Sept 
1895. Map. p 39t. 
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ranges t'f the sfccits mid genera, both of (luiL* end animal*, iurr Ixcutue n subject 
• f u.t,v increased ioiforionoo nine® so much atteutkm lias been directed tu the 
tbiury of vrululiun; and the paramount importance of the human race U «o great 
llutt ethnological geography war fairly claim ft* be treated at a enb-eection apart 
ftnai the study of the real of the fauna of a country. Inasmuch a» a map with 
tbr towns loft out u only half a map, tne geographer caunot afford to noglret tbo 
r»cc» uf men with which hr comes in contact, nor tbo remains (architectural or 
othera lac) which existing nations hare prodneod or past races have left behind 
than. 

I prn|x«o on tbo present occasion to «Ltborate tlirae subjects at greater detail, 
and. with your remission, to take the Polar Basin as on example. 

There is only ono*Pular Basin ; the iclativo distrlbutinn of land and wator ami 
. Biographical distribution of light and beat in the Arctic legion is absolutely 
tinsiue. In no othur port of the world Is a similar climate to ho found. The 
distribution of land and water reund the tiouth Polo >■ almost tbo converse of that 
mund tho JCurth Pule. In the one we lmr« a mountain uf soow and icu curor- 
mg it may bo a continent. It may bs an archipelago, but lu any caas a lofty 
nmu ,.f congealed water surrounded by an ocean stretching away with very liiiir 
mtcmjptkfu from land to thu confines of the tropics. In the other wc liavo a 
basin of water sumrunding a eomparatiraly fiat plain of pack ice, some of which 
probably permanent, but nk»t oi vrkkh it titivru hither eml thither an aummtr 
by winds and current*, and is walkd iu by continental and inland turners litokeu 
oti ) by the marrow outlets of Bering Strait and Bafiin’s Bay and the btrsulrr gulf 
* ,,K i Ica.li (*» thu Atlantic Ocean, *tul rr*a that intermptoti by Iceland, Spitsbergen, 
an< trnns Josef Land. \V lieu we farther re mem tier that this gulf Is constantly 
funvryitig tho hot water of tho tropic* to the Arctic Ocean, ami that every nimninr 
g erotic rivori are pouring volumes of comparatively worm water into this ocean, we 

caunot hut admit that the climatic conditions near the two polos differ widely from 
«*h other. 1 ' 

In lixhing at a map of the Polar Banin one cannot help remarking tho curious 
art thot the North Polo is so very nearly central, «ui a glonco at tho southern 
icnusj. r, e n ]„, slum-, * rough aovt of symmmrj in the ilirtnl.ulion uf land and 
walor round the South Pole. It is « curious coiiMhlcnce If thu U only accident, 
the history of the 

exmnuTTojt 

nf ihe 1't'lar Busin u a very long ami a very tragic story. Much line been done, 
ut muck remains to do. The unexplored regions of tho Polar Basin may 1st 
vrBnmUnl at 1,000,000 square mils*. X«. [lari of the world presents greater 
oifhailtie* to tho oxplurur. Many blare men have perished in the enterprise, and 
tt»rrr have only jmt succeeded in paning through the ordeal of hunger and o>!d 
with tlirir lire*. For the most jwrt the heroic onduranr* of tho tortures uf famine 
*» shown * nurse! of discipline, though occasionally the commanders of tho 
expeditious liar* hail to enforce obedience to tbo verge of cruelty, both in the 
** ^‘-' u * !,,i dogs. There are, indeed, a few ghastly stories, but the reoords of 
Arctic exploration are records of which any nation might ho proud. 

Of recent yrars there has been hut Utile dmm to exptore the unknown parts uf 
«h» Polar Basiu. Adientnrout Jumnsys m Central Africa and Central Asia luira 
somowhat eclipsed the exploration of the Arctic regions. Two visit* to Greenland 
cannot, however, he entirely j aswd by m s'lcuoe. In the .itmmrr of lost year an 
expedition went to ths tturtb of Greenland under the command of Lieutenant 
Peary, succeeded lu reaching latitmh* 82’, and added material evidence to provo 
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that Greenland i* as Island. Tho expedition sailed an June Ctb, 1891, ttleamtd up 
luffin’* Bay and Smith'* Sound, aud uu July 23th dismissed the ship anil establlahtri 
themselves in winter quarter* in 'McCormick Bay, on tho north side of Murchison 
Sound, in intitmlo To®. They iiud in a Mock of g.irae for tho winter, guillemot* unit 
reindeer. A moat Interesting proof of the successful organisation «rf tint expedition 
i* ili* fact that Mrs. Pvary was one of the party, and was able to acconijnuiy her 
husband on his sledge tritv which started on tho 18th at the following April. 

It look the party a work in their dog stodge* to round Ingteneld Gulf, during 
which they dwenvertd thirty glaciers, ten cf them of the first magnitude. I tilting tlm 
next three tuuntlis they explored the north coast of Greenland, u far etsta* longitude 
34’ \V., when a great hay wns reached, which they named Independence Bay, as 
they discovered it on July 4th, The northern shore of this bay was free from *uaw 
and ice. On Augnst 6th they regained their winter quarters in MH’onnink Bay. 
On the 8th the steamer arrived, and on tlw 24 th they started fbr botne, reaching 
Phils del phLs un September 23rd. During tho sledge journey they travelled for a 
fortnistbl at an average elevation of 8000 feet alxrve the sea. Besides their im- 
lurtant aiiditirms to the map of Greenland, the •uggestive fact that the thirmometer 
ran rise to 41° F.,aml turreut* of rain ran UU in the middle of February aa Ur north 
a* latitude 78°, mutt ho regarded as a valuable discovery. 

It was hardly to bo expected that so successful a journey should not be followed 
by a wood attempt In order to follow up the dtscovsrie* of the first. Peaty has 
startcil for the curtb of Greenland with a more carefully-organised staff for it 
longer expedition, and 1m* already reached Ids winter quarter!. They expect to 
Isr wWnt two years or more. In March rliey hope to start for Independence 
Bay, which waa diicuverod on tho previous expedition, and there the party will 
divide, with tho object of completing the survey of tho cuart-llmi of Greenland by 
reaching Cape Bismarck, if possible, and at the same time to explore the not them 
cvast-lino of Independence Bay, hoping that it may land them further north ihnti 
the highest point yet reached by any Arctic Handler. 

In the summer of 1888 Dr. Nausea waa bold enough to crew the continent of 
Greenland about latitude 61°, reaching an altitude of 1*000 feet, and he told hia 
story to this Section in ids own simple word* on bis return. The distance across 
waa about ten degrees, and the highest point was about anc-third of the way across 
from tho east coast. If tbv scientific results were necessarily somewhat meagre, l>r. 
Nansen established a reputation Cor bravery and physical endurance, which be how* 
ro Increase by an attempt to retch the North Pole. The From list already started 
from Ilamrurrftnr, and was telegraphed a few weeks ago from Waigatx Island. 
Tho intention 1* to enter tho Kan Sea and to push northward* ami eastward*, 
hoping that tho warn currents caused by the great Siberian rivers will enable litem 
to cel well Into the ice before winter begins. Once frozen Into the pack ice, Nansen 
hope* to bo carried by tho currents tomoa hero mar tho North Pule, and, niter 
drifting for two or three years, he htrjc. finally to emerge from his ice prism tonu- 
where on the east coast of Greenland. Foolhardy os the expedition appears. It i» 
nrvcrthelcM planned wfth great skill, and Its chances of success are soppwed to 
ho based upon a sufficiently accurate knowledge of the ocean currents uf the Polar 
Basin. 

Three current*, so fur as they ore known, are very interesting. Tim Marketixlo 
and tho great Siberian rivet* daw into the Polar Basin, and the current through 
Bering Strait is cuppaed t» do the same; but both these souroes of supply ran 
only be regarded as of miner Importance. Between Spitsbergen and Ftmuark, 
however, tho Gulf Stream ruler* the Polar Basin 300 or 400 miles wide. To 
compcmtato for three inward current*, there are two outward currents, one on each 
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au of Greenland, which, coming fn.ro ihe centre of cold, do their t**» to latniwiry 

the rigours of tluut incuniaiiu.ua Ulnisl. .. . . , 

Sin»w bops that the current which carrW the Jamnrth from Herald Unmd, 
n..rtb of Hwins Strait, ill a narth-wraliTly directum for 500 or n(0 inlfos i» '*** 
^rnr current licit lLrwa down the east coast of Greenland, Mid ho liases his h' 1 !** 
three fact*. Kira!, tliat many ortinlo* from lire wreck of the Jeannett’ were 
fouiul on an icc-tino off the wrath **al of Greenland three year* afterwards; second, 
that a hatToon-thruwrr . f * ]altera unknown except in Alaska was locked up •*» 
tin- wrath-meii cunst of Greenland; and. third, that drift-w<wd *npp.««d to be of 
Siberian 'origin is stranded regularly in considerable quantity ou the comIs of 
Greenland. Tint Xonrajian at Hammerfot, abuiil latitude 7if, U dependent for bht 
tlrewissl npon lhr Gulf Stream, which bring* him an ampin supply from tho Gulf 
,.f whilst tlui Kitkiiu... on the Greenland exert, in the same latitude, trust* 

to a current front the oppcelte direction to bring him UW nceearary store of woml 

from the Siberian forests. _. 

We can only hope that XahMn will find the currents as favourable to bis needs, 

and that *o much hrarefy may bo supported by good luck. 

Dy no means the least im;* r.iuit physical fraluro of the Tolar IWln is its 

gigantic 

HIVF.il CVuTOCS. 


Tho rirers which llow into tho Arctic Ocean are mure ol them umutig&t the 

greatest in tho world. , ,, 

Uln* of tb® relative tizen t*f tho drainage tirraa of a fow of tho beat ktioprn 

rivem may be learnt from the following table. In wtdeb tho Tharnra, with a 
drainage area of 6000 square milts, is tho unit:— 


It Thames .. .. .. .. equal t Ktbe (54,000). 

a Elbe* . nvbiwfiitf.ooov 

■ii I’lK'liorss .. .. .. .. .. I Danube (270.000). 

• Oumibes. 1 Mackenrio (540,000) 

2 Mackenzie . » Yenisei (t,U*0,0<>0). 


2 Vi'nisei*. i Amazon (2,100,000>. 

lYrtuq ♦ v ixiiire cla*miicatlon of rtTora would bo to call those with a 

ilralnagr area betwoca 2^60,000 and l.liHO.iOO square mlirt rivers of the first 
magnitude, a category which contains the Amazon alone, l'liw arc ten rirers of 
the second magnitude. with drainage areas between 1,280,00<» and 040,000 square 
mtlw (0b, Congo, Mississippi. La Vista, Yenisei, Silo, Lena. Xlger. Amur, Tangier). 
There arc twelve risers of the third magnitude, with drainage areas Mwreu 640,0.0 
and 320,000 square miles (Maeketuin. Volga. Murray. Zambeai. Saskatchewan. 
Gangw, St. Lawrence, Orange, Orinoco, lloong llu, Indus, and liramaputra). There 
u „ wo „ than a down riven* of the fourth magnitude, with drainage ureas betwe-.n 
320,000, and 100,000 square ratios, but none of than '•nittie* Ibelf into the Arctic 
i icoan. Ihey include the Danulw, EtiidiraU*, and several of tire African and South 
Vumncsn nrera. Of the nuraurous riven* which are of the fifth magnitude, with 
drainage areas between 100.000 and 80,000 square n.ilra, the Vochora belongs to the 
jVlnr Basin, The number of rirers of la»r tummitinlo la legion, and it Is only 
necessary to quote one of Mtch as an ezaiuphi. 

6th magnitude (80,000 to 10,000), Rhino. 

7th „ <40.000 „ 20,000), Bhons. 

gth ,, (20,000 „ 10,000), Garonne. 

!*th „ (10,000 „ 5.000), Tbanuv. 
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There w bo tiling that makes a greater imprrwluu upon the Arctic trsvnlkr than 
the enormous width of the river* The Nun >* only* river of the fifth magni¬ 
tude, httl tt ia more than 1 mile wide for »e»eral hundred miles of ita course. Tho 
YetiiKS b more than 3 miks wido for at least 1000 mile*, and 1 mile wide for nearly 
another thousand. Wbyraprr describe* the Yukon as varying from 1 milv to 
i miles in width for 300 nr 400 miles of it* length, The Hackssxie ia described *» 
averaging 1 mile in width for mote than 1000 mile*, with occasional expansion* for 
long distance* to twice that size. 

The drainage area does not measure tho six» of tho Arctic rivers at all adequately. 
Though tho rainfall of many of them i# comparatively Mnall, tho sUo of the riT«r» 
i* relatively very laigr, owing to the snddeu melting of the winter* accumulati n of 
■turw, which causes an annual flood of great magnitude, like the rising of the Nile. 
Even an the Amur in Eastern Siberia, and on the Yukon in Alaska, tho Annual 
Wood is important enough, but «m the river* which flow nottli into the l’olar S-n the 
damming up of tire mouth* by the accumulation* of Ux) jirMticca an annual deluge, 
frequently extending over thousands of square mile*, a catastrophe the onsets of 
which lrave been much underrated and never adequately described. 

If we assumn that tho unknown restar* are principally sea, then th* Polar 
Buan, including tlm art* drained by all river# flowing Into tho Arctic Sen, m&v bo 
roughly estimated to contain about H,0<XMXX) square miles, of which half ia land 
and half water. In the coldeat port of the tiuain tlus hard is either glaoier or tundra, 
and in Urn warmer ports it i* either forest or strppr. 

Greenland, the homo of the 

iiLanra 

and tho mother of the iceWc* of the Northern Atlantic, rise* ftOOO or 10,1X0 
feet above *oa4cvo!, whilst tho sea botwven that lofty plateau ami S-ttmlinaria U 
tiie deepest known in the Pnlar Basin, though It b separated fircta tho rest or tin 
Atlantic by a txxad Ml ur submariuo pis trail connecting GreouLmd across Iceland 
and the Faroes with the British laiatui* and Kiiropa. Iceland, Spitsbergen, and 
Novaya-Zcmlia, the latter a continuation of the Urals, or* all mountainous and full 
of glaciers. The glaciers of Southern Alaska arc * <we of the largest In the wot Li. 
’Die glacier* and the iceberg# have a literature of their own, atwl wo must pass 
them by to say a word or two ahiut 

THE TCXDXA. 

The Arctic Sea, which lies at tin? bottom of the Polar Batin, ta fringed with a 
bolt of boro country, sometime* steep and rocky, ataceuding in more or Irsa 
atini|*l cliff* and pile* of prodpiew to tb* a*, but more often sloping gently 
ilsiwn in mud-hank* and sand-lull* representing the accumulated spoil* of counties* 
ages of annnal floods, which tear up the hank# of the river# and deposit slnwU of 
detritus at their mouths, compelling tbmu to make deltas in their effort* to force a 
par ;_-e to them. In Norway thb Iwlt of hate cuuitry b called the Fjeld, in Bin--';* 
it la known as the Tundra, and in America ita technical name u the Barron Grounds, 
lu the language of science it bi the country boyood the limit of forest growth. 

In expound situations, especially in tho higher latitudes, the tundra doe* really 
nuir.t it* American name of Barren Ground, being little else thin gravel Ml* 
interspersed with hare patches of peal or clay, and with scarcely a rush or a sedge to 
break tho uK-ttotony. In Siberia at least this is wry exoi-fitiuaal. Bjr far the 
grcatrr part of the tundra, both tact t and west of the Ural Mountain#, b a gently 
undulating plain, full of lakes, river*, swamps, and hogs Tho lakes are diversified 
with patches of green water-plants, amongst which docks and swans float and dire; 
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tbs little riven flow between bonk# of rnili anil sedge; tlie swimiu are masses «r 
tall rushes and of various species, whew phalaropes am! ruffs breed, and tha 

bogs are brilliant with ibn white Huffy seed* of tlio cotton gratv The groundwork 
of all this Tancgatcd scenery la mom Iwsutifiil and varied still—Uchen* and mosa of 
almost every conceivable colour, from the cream-coloured reindeer moss to the scarlet- 
cupjied trunijwt moe, Interspe rsed with a brilliant alpine flora. goutiaM, aomfflnu*, 

>i is if rages, and hundreds of plants, each a picture In iUelf, the Ull aoatltcs, both 
the blue and yrlknr specie*, the beautiful cloudberry, with it giy while blossom 
and amber fruit, the fragrant Ledum paiutlrt and Lho delicate pink JmirroWa 
j.rJi/vtia. In the sheltered valleys and deep watercourses a few stunted birchis, 
and nometimes largo patches of willow scrub. survive the long severe winter, and 
serve as cover for willow grouse or ptarmigan. The Upland bunting and red- 
thmttcd pipit ars everywhere to be scon, and certain favoured place* aw tiro 
landing-grounds of plovers, and sandpipers of many specks. So fiir from meriting 
the tuuno of Barren Ground, tho tundra is for the most part a veritable par*ii»u 
In summer. Hut it has noo almost falal drawback—U »wanus with mUlkma 
of mosquitoes, 

'Phe tundra melts away Insensibly into the 

rosirr, 

but twilated trees are rare, and in Silieria there is an absence of young wood on 
the ^finoa of the tundra. Tho limit of finest growth appears to be retiring south- 
wari, if we may judge front tho number of dead and dying stumps s but this may 
be a’ temporary or local variation cau*ui by exceptionally •event winter*. The 
limit of forest growth doe* not eolneJJt with the isotherms of mean annual lent, 
peraturr, nor with tho moan tami«cmuiro for January nearly so cWely a» it doea 
with the mean temperature for July, li may 1* said to approximate very nearly 
to the July isotherm of 35F F. Ws may therefore assume that a O-foot blanket 
rtf gurt W prevents the winter frosts from killing the trees so long a* they can lie 
revivified by a ample of months of summer heat above 50° F. 

Tho limit of fi>ro.t growth la thin* directly drlcttnititd by geographical catfi*. 
In Alaska anil tn the Mackenzie Bio in It extends about 300 miles ahivc the Arctic 
elrele, hut In Ear tern Canada the depression of Hudson’s [Hay act# as a vast ice¬ 
house, and tho forest lius falls 600 miles below th* Arctic circle, whilst on the east 
coast of ljthrador Urn Arctic current from Baffin's Bay send* It down nearly as far 
ngaim On the other ski* of Ibn Atlantic the limit of forest posrth begin* on tho 
Norwegian Coast on tho Arctic Circle, gradually riwo uulil it reaches 1*00 milt* 
fartlicr north in Lapland, it depressed again by the ice-boim of the Whits- S.-a, but 
bos recovered its position in tho valley of the l’ochore, which is rather more than 
maintained until a second vast ice-house, the So* of Okotsk, combined witli Arctic 
current*, nqoati the depression of Labrador tu Chutki Land owl Kamchatka. 

There ore no trees on Novaya-Zsmiia. Two or three specie* of willnw grow 
there, but they are dwarfs, sehhitn at t ai nin g a height of 3 Incite*. Xovaya- 
y.cmlia enjoys a comparatively mild winter, tho mean temperature of January, 
1 hank s to tho influence of the Gulf Stream, bring 15" F. above zero In the south, 
awl only B* F. below xero tn the north. The absence of tree* it due to tbo told 
summers, the mean temperature of July not nsachlug higher than 45° F. iu tin* 
south, whilst in the north it only reaches 38° F. 

The Indians of Canada have discovered that when thoy want to find wafer in 
winter it is easiest reached under thick mow, the thinnest icu on liin river or lako 
being found under the thlfkntl blanket of snow. On the same principle the tree 
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mol* defy tba severe winters protected bv their snow shields, bat they tnn»l have 
i* certain tempura! urn (above SO 0 F.) to boll their "wn In summer. 

Tba inllucmca of the snow blanket is very marked in determining the depths to 
which tho frost penetrates bcDeath it. Tuns wo find that a 2»orwoglan writer, 
ollniiing to latitiuie 02°, remarks “ that the ground is frozen from 1 to 2} fret in 
winter, bat this depends upon bow t.*ro the snow falls. Hiabsr up the mountain* 
the ground is scarcely frozen at all, owing to the snow (ailing sooner, and, in 
fact, if the snow falls very early lower down It is scarcely frozen to any depth. “ 
Similar facts have been recorded from Canada in latitude 53'*. ** On this prairie 
land, whan there is a gtml foil of snow whan the winter seU In, the frost don not 
penetrate to deep aa when thuru is no enow till late.” Another writer a llttlo 
further Booth, in iatituda 51°, says: “I sm sab in saying that tba frost penetrates 
hare to an Average of 5 feet, except when we have had a groat depth of snow 
in the beginning of winter, in which case it d>«* not penetrate nearly so fir." 

It is not so easy to explain the boundary Hue between the forest and tho 

iXEPnCa 

Thorn ure two groat stepipe regions in the Polar Basin, one in Asia and the other 
in America. Tbs great Rarahiniki Steppe in South-west Siberia stretches with 
but slight intmuptiuna serous Southern Russia Into Bulgaria. Tho great prairi« 
region of Minnesota and Manitoba reaches the Mackenzie Basin, and outlying plains 
are found almost tip to tbc Great Slava hake. Tho cause of tho treeless condition 
of the steppea or prairies has given rim to much omirtrvcrsy, My own rxperfruee 
in Siberia otjuvin-cd me that the forests were rocky, anil the steppes oovened 
with a deep layer of loose earth, ami X cams to tho conclusion that on the reeky 
ground the roots of tho trees were able to establish themselves dimly so oa to 
defy tlie strongest gales, which tore them up whim they were | hinted in light soil. 
Other travellers have funned other opinions. Some suppose Lint the prairie* were 
once covered with trees which have been gradually destroyed by fires. Others 
suggest that the earth on the treeless plains contains too turn'll salt or too little 
organic matter to bo favours Ido to the growth of trees. No one, so far as 1 know, 
has snggested a rlimatic explanation T the droumsuucc. Want of drainage may 
produce a swamp and the deficiency »f rainfall may cause a desert, both condition* 
being fatal to forest growth, but no ono can mistake cither of these treeless dis¬ 
tricts for a steppe or prairie. Thn 


AMTIIBOIVLCKIY. 

irf tiie Polar Basin present* many points of interest. On the American coasts o I 
the Arctic Ocean tin Eskimo llws a very similar life to the Lapp in Norway and 
the Samoyode In tlio tundra* of Siberia. These races of men resemble each other 
very lunch ut their personal appearance, and still more so in their habits. Their 
straight block hair, with little or no Imird, their ilork and obliquely set eyes, their 
high cheek bourn and Hat tunes, and 'their small hands anil foci, testify tu tlwir 
Mongoloid origin. They sreall indebted to tire reindeer for some of their winter dress 
and for much of their food, »nd they all have dogs; but tba Eskimo travels only with 
dogs, and the fjpp only with medenr, whilst the Satuoyed* use* both dog »hdge. 
and reindeer elnlgn*. They all lead a nomadic life, trapping fur-bearing animals 
in winter and fishing in summer ; they resemble each other in many other cuntoms 
ami bcllefr, but they are nevertheless supposed to have emigrated to the Arch 
regions from Independent »<urcea, and many character* in which they rcarnbl. 
each olhor are supipoaed to hare been independently acquired. 

No. IV. —Octobek, 185>3.] 
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IHi XOKTH POLAR BASIN. 

The vanoa* races which inhabit the Putar Basin bcb-w the limit of forest 
-rowth are too Humorous to lie considwed In detail. 

° m.«» rootoruts .iivUW the lVlnr Basin into two zoological rogww, or, to >• 
strictly accurate, they includo the Old Wotid half of the Polar Basin in what 
they call the rslararciic region, and the New World half In die Ncarctic region; 
but recent .nvestigattous have shown that tW division. ire unnatural and can¬ 
not be maintained, sjm. writer* unite the two region* together unacr tiin turn-- 
of ,1* Hotercik region, whlUt oliurrs rreogulw a circumpolar Arctic region aU-re 
thi> limit of forest growth, and unite in a second region tlio temperate portion. or 
the . ortlmm hemisphere. lu the opinion of the U*t-m«mtton*d writer* the dreum- 
polnf Aivtw regiem dlffLt. mom from the temperate itgLms of the nortlwrn ham- 
IphiTi that, the Amarnau portion of the hitter does from the Eurasian portion. 

The fact i» that 


Lire akkais 

at zoo-ceogtnpbical regions, arc ronm Of hwe fanciful genatalisatious. The gtw- 
graiihical di.tnhut.rm of attimaU, arul prt>l*My abw that of plants, U a!mu.t entirely 
dependent -qv-n two factors, dimale and Mation, the one |-laying quite a* mi- 
tx.Maut a part an the other. The climate varies m respect of rainfall and tempe¬ 
rature and .pocie. sro iaolated from each other by mm a tel mountain range*. ILh 
sooffraphioal fact, which govern the zoological proviuce* consequently tango 
thomaelvaa umicf these four head*. It U at ouro obvioua that tho influence winch 
delcrmute the geographical distribution of n.lie* tmut lie -iuita difforont from Urn* 
whkli (ktertuine the distribution of mammal*, since the geographical feature* which 
isolate the specie* tn the one ease sro totally different from those which form iin- 
jwssablo liarrhM In the other. It li equnlly obvious that tho climate ooudiriuua 
which influence tho geographical rango of mamnml* mint includo thn winter odd a* 
well n. tho summer l-cat, whflat thus* which detonnin- tho geographical di.trihutlao 
of binis. most of which are migratory in thn Arctic regions, l* entirely iudajendcul 
of any amount of odd which may desoand upm their brwdimj-grnumi* during the 
p,. «bh)h they spend in their tropic or sub-tropic winter quarter*. 

Hence all alwmpt* to divuto thn Polar Basin into zoological regions or pro¬ 
vince* am futile. Neatly every group of animals liaa zoological regions of its own. 
determined l>y geographical feature* pecttlfar to itself, and any geuoraliaatimu 
from these diflereut regions can bo littto utoru than a curiosity of science. The 
nv n,n temperature -r distribution of heat can be easily s-wttnined. It la easy to 
generalise m a* to lime at au average between thn summer heat and tho winter 
cold, because they can 1» both expressed In tho name terms. When, bnwerer, we 
seek t-> gvneralho upon the distribution of animal or vegetable lift, bow is it 
possible to srrive at a mean geograjilikwl distribution of animals 1 lion many 
goner* of mollnsk* are equal to a genus of mamma!*, ..r bow many butterflies aro 

equal to a bird '/ . 

If there la- any region of the world with any claim to ba a life area, it » that 
tart of the I’ulsr Basin which lie* between tlua July ikitherm of 50° or 53° F. 
etui the ftortlwni limit of organic life. The former cornajiouds very nearly witti 
the northern limit of forest growth, ami they comprise between them tho barren 
grounds of America and tho tundras of Arctic Europe and (Siberia. 

The fauna and flora of this circumpolar belt [It practically homogeneous; many 
spvcia of both plant* and animal* range throughout it* whole extent. It consti¬ 
tute* a circumpolar Arctic region, and cannot consistently ba K-paratcd at Beriug 
Strait into two parts of suflicicnt imj^rtanca to rank even as sub-region*. 
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Animal* recognise fid*. iti<3 in povornod by them iu the extension or their 
rniirra: they earn little or nothing nbont .••■tiuraUrations. The moan temperature 
of a province ia a matter of Indifference to some plant* sud to must uaimnls- Tim 
fact* which govom thrir lihtribtithm ate mriiitts, ami vary according to the need* 
of the jilaal or animal omietrnod. To a migrxtury blnl Lbo ntcau annual tempe¬ 
rature 1* a matter of supremo indifference. To a resident hint the question is 
equally betide the mark.. The facts winch govern ihe geographical distribution of 
hints are tho extremis of tenipcnttnre. not the means. Arctic blnl* are urerljr 
nil migratory. Tlirir dUtiibutlmi during the breeding season depends primarily 
ou the temperature of July, which must range between 53° aud S5’ F. It i* very 
Important, however, to remember that it is actual temperature that Knrerua them, 
not isotherms corrected to sea-level. If an Arctia Hni cam find » correct isotherm 
Imvnr the Arctic circle by unending to an elevation of 5000 or tJOOO feet above 
the level of the sc*, it avails itfc-lf of tho opportunity. Thus the region of the 
Dovrefcld above the limit of forest growth i» the br«ediag*j4ncc of many abso¬ 
lutely Arctic birds; but thu la not nearly sn much tho esse <m the Alps because 
tbs odd nielli* vary too much frum the hot ilays to come within the range of the 
birds' breeding-ground*. Here, again, the mean dally tiinj.erature ia of oo iutpor- 
tancc. It is tie extreme of cold which is tho moat potent factor in thia cost, mid 
no extreme of heat can counts rhuhinet' it* elite t. 

In estimating the iutluence of elvvatlah njsio temperature H ha* been ascer¬ 
tained that it U necessary to deduct about 3® F. for every thousand feet. Hie 

tfomrnitAL usx* 

are very eccentric Ut Uie Tolar Basin. Tlir mean temperatuic of summer W quite 
iiuiv)undent of that of winter. The isothermal line* of July are rcguUtod by geo¬ 
graphical cause* which do not affect those of December, or operate in a contrary 
direction. The Gulf Stream raise* lbo mi an tuinpcmture of Iceland during winter 
to the highest js.int which it reaclirs tu the Polar ilaiiu, viz., 30 to 3.T P», whilst 
in summer it prevent* It fretu rising above 45® and 50° F., a range of only 15°. In 
tike valley of the Lcoo In the tame latitude Urn inrun tcui|xiraturc of Jaunary is 55® 
to (W* F. Iwlow acre, whilst that of July is tiv* to do° F. above zero, u range of 115°. 

The dose proximity of the Pacific ftoron has a much lev* effect <m the tnaau 
toniprmture at Bering Strait, which 1* la the same latitude as the north of Iceland. 
Tim mean temjeraturc fur January is zero, whilst lh.it lor July is 40' F. The 
mean temperature for January tn the same latitude In the valley of the Mae it curio 
t* lieii.w zero, whilst that for July is 55® F. In this are* the contrast ol the 
ranges is 40 and SO, which compared witli 1$ and L15 is small, hot the get— 
graphical condition* are not the suinr. Ih ring Sea ia so protected by tho Aleutian 
chain of islands, that very little of tho warm current from Japan reache* tho 
strait*, it is deflected southwards, so tho Aleutian Island- form » better basis for 
cuniimrisun. Their mean temperature for January’** 1150 F., whilst that for July 
1* GO* F., precisely the same difference is that to ho found ill lorlaud. 

The influence of geographical causes upon climate bring at present so great, it 
is easy to imagine llist changes in the distribution of land and water may have 
had an equally imjxjrtnnt influence upon the climate of the Polar Basin during the 
recent cold age, which geologists coll the Pleistocene period. It is impossible for 
tlio travuUcr to overlook the evidence* of this so-called Glacial period in the Polar 
Basin; and whether we seek an explanation of the geographiraJ phenomena from 
the astronomer or the geologist, or both, it is impuniide to Ignore the geographical 
interest of the subject. 
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No sciences can be more intimately connected than geography and 


OEOIXKJV, 

A knowledge of geography i* obsolntdy <-«Rntial lo the geologiit. To dis- 
oiminat* between ww bind of rock and another fa. a comparatively small j»rt of 
the work of the geologist. To ascertain the geographical distribution of the 
rarimii rock* ia a ttady of profound Interest- if llio grologjst n*n much to the 
geographer, tb« latter U also lankly indebted to the labour* of the former. The 
geology of a mountain rang* atr an vxUmled phuu I* na important to the physical 
geographer sa the knowledge of anatomy is to the figure painter. 

Tlie geology of the Polar Batin la cot very accnrately known, and the subject 
ia one too rut to be more than mentioned os an oecaakn like the present; but 
the evidence* of a comparatively recent loo age in eastern America ami area tern 
Enro{w are too important lo bo ]*t»od by without a word. 

In the &ul>-Andie region* of the world there i* much evidence to .how that the 
climate haa in oouqairatirdy recent time* l«-*m Antic. The present glacier* of 
Central Europe wen mice much greatrt than they ora now, and even in the 
British bland* glaciera existed during what baa been called the ice age, and I lie 
evidence of their exiatenee in the form of ruck*, upon which they hare Id*, their 
scratches, and heap* of atom* wisirh they lwv» deposited in their retreat, 
are » obvious that he wlu> run* may read. SiiuUar ovldenco of an ice ago i» 
found In North America, and to a limited extent in tho Ulmalayaa, but In that 
alluvial plain* of Siberia ami North Alaska, u might be expected, no trace of an 
ice age ran bo found. 

Croll’a hypotht4» that an lee age b produced when thn eccentricity of the 
Earth’* orbit i» mmsually great, has been gcuendly accepted aa the mwt plausible 
explanation of the facta. It ia assumed that during the month* of perihelion 
evaporation ia extreme, and that during the month* of aphelion tha snowfall 1* 
considerably inrrnmnl. The effect of thr last period of high ccoentridty is supposed 
to have been much increased by geographical changes, 'the elevation of thn shallow 
sea which connects Iceland with Greenland on tho one hand, and the winth of 
Norway ami tha British Island* on the ether, would greatly lucre*)* the acenum- 
latioo of inuw and ke In tlxwe |iarta of thn Tolar Basin where evidence of a recent 
Ice age Is unw to be found : whilst tho dopresshm of the lowland* on althcr a’ule of 
the l-'ral Moanta;u» so as to admit tin waters of the Mediterranean through th*> 
Black and Caspian Seas, might prevent any glaciation in those parts of the Polar 
t yie where no evidence of such a condition ia now discoverable. But this is a 
question that tnrut lie lift lo the geologist to decide. 

Tho extreme view* of the early odvocilr* of the theory of an ice age have Iwen 
to a large extent olwnduned. No <me now believes in the former existence of a 
Polar ice cap, and possibly, when the Irresistible force of iee-dammed river* ha* been 
fully realised, the estimated area of glacial ion may le cunaidcrahly reduced. The 
so-called great ia* ng» mar him brm a great anuw age, with local centre* of glacia¬ 
tion on the higher ground*. 

11>e zoological evidence aa to the nature, extent, xml duration of the tee age bos 
never been carefully collrctnh The attention of zoologists baa unfortunately beeu 
too exclusively devoted to tho almost bopeiesa task of theorising upon the caitwa of 
•volution, band of patiently cataloguing it* edect*. 

There is a ms** of evidence bearing directly upon the recent changes in the 
climate of tbs Polar Basin to b* found in the study of tha present geographical 
distribution uf birds. Tho absence of certain common British forest birds (oorto- of 
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them of circumpolar range tub-geuorically, if not specifically) from Ireland ami tho 
north of Scotland is strong confirmation of the theory that the latter countries wtr* 
not Tcry long ago otttalde the limit of foretl growth. 

The* presence of species belonging to Arctic and sub-Arctic genera vti many of 
tlin South Pacific Islands U strong CTuknco that tliey wort compelled to emigrate 
in search of food by wins great catastrophe, such as an abnormally heavy snowfall, 
and the fact that ik* island contains more than one specie* is strong evidence that 
this great catastrophe has only occurred once in recent times. The occurrence of 
a well-rccognisnl line of migration from Greenland across Iceland, tho Faroes, 
and the British Islands to Europe is strongly suggsstivo of a reemt elevation of 
the land where tho wore shallow w* now mend* in this locality. The ex Lraoi dl- 
nary similarity of the fauna and Bom of the Arctic regious of the Oid and New 
Worlds eau only be found elsewhere in continuous areas, and, had it not been for 
the unfortunate division of th« Arctic region into two halves, Palaisrctio ami 
Ncorctic, would liave attracted touch more atumtiou than it has hitherto received. 


THK CAISFAM. 

of the rohu Basin is small compared to that with which ven are familiar, but its 
visible effect* are tnortnous. In Arctic Europe and Siberia it is snpfmed U» 
average about 13 inchos per annum; in Arctic America not mow titan 1* inches. 
•JUo secret of ita power U that about s third of the rainfall descends in the form of 
snow, which melts with great suddenness. 

The stealthy approach of winter on the ronfims of the Polar Basin is in strong 
contrast to tho catastrophe which ttceom|nnii» the sudden onrush of summer. 
Clnr by one tits dowers fade, and go to seed if they have icon fortunate enough to 
attract by their brilliancy a bee or other suitable pollen*tearing visitor. The 
birds gradually collect into Cock*, and juoparo to wing their way to itrathim» 
r |imea. Strange to say, It Is the young birds of each species that «!t the example. 
Thcv arc not many weeks old. They have tx> personal experience of migration, 
Uu Nature has endowed them with an inherited impulse to leave tho land of their 
liirth before their (Atenis. Probably they inherit the impulse to migrate without 
luheritiDg any knowledge of where their winter quarters are to U found, and by 
what mute they are to be sought. They are sometimes, if not always, acccm- • 
l«i.UI by ooo or two adults. It may bo barren birds, or birds whose egga or young 
have been destroyed, and who may therefore get over their autumn mnult earlier 
thou usual, or moult slowly as they trawl southwards* Of meat species tho sdull 
tiinlra are the next to leave, to be followed perhaps a week later by tbs adult 
fanalw. One bv one the various migratory specie* disappear, until only the few 
resilient birds ate loft, and the Arctic forest and tundra resume ths silence to con¬ 
spicuous in winter. As the night* get lunger, the frosts bring down tho Irarea 
from the birch and the larch tree*. Summer gently fall* asleep, and winter ss 
gently steals a march upon her, with no wind and no snow, until the frost »il«mtly 
lay* ita iron grip upon the river, which, after a f"w irujfctent struggle*, yislds to 
Us fate. The first, and mayhap the second ios b brokut up, and when tho starrester 
of tho village sallies forth to peg out with row* of latch trees lbs winter road down 
the river to the next village for which ho U responsible, ho ha* frequently to deviate 
widely from the direct course in his efforts to choroe the smoothest let*, and find a 
channel between the hummock* that continually block tho way. 

The dale upon which winter martinet bis sway vane# greatly in different 
localities, and probably the margin between an early and a late nasm is consider- 
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obi*.. Jo 187ft Captain Wiggins M frecwa up In winter quarters on Uic Yenisei 
In latitude «ij° on October 17th. In 1878 Captain Wander Ten* frown, up on lb. 
coast 120 miles west of Bering Strutt, in latitude *•> V, ->u September 28th. 

Tl.e sudden arrival of summer on the Aretie Circle appears U* occur uenrly at 
the same data in nil the great nver loslca. but the nuruW of recorded ..dwerratimu 
,, small that the slight variation mar possibly be seasonal and not local. ’I bo 
l«e ou the Mncknuxie Rivet is stated by *mc authority to Imre broken np.« May I3th 
in latitude 62*, anil by another on May hth In latitudn IT'. ,lf the Mackeniie breaks 
up ua fast at tho Yenisei—that is to aay, at the rut* of a decree a day—au assump¬ 
tion which U supported by what Ultlil evidence can bo found—then tlie diifnor.ee 
Lot ween theae two seasons would bo nine day*. My own experience ha* been that 
the ice of the Pechora breaks up ten iUy» before that of tlte Yenisei, but a* I 
have only wilnweed one stub emu in each valley too much Importiwoo must not 
be attached to the date*. 

According to the (TMlenger tallies of isothermal lines, the mean temperatures 
of January and July ..n the Arctic Circle in the vslley* of th» Mackenzie and the 
Yruism scarcely diffcr, the summer Umperoture in each case being about 55® 1% 
anil that of winter -25® P., a difference of 80® F. 

On Uic American aide of the Polar Basin troonur come* aJmott as atiri d im ly an 
it does on the Asiatic side, hut the chance appear? to he less of the nature of a 
catastrophe. The geographical causes which produce this result are the smaller 
are* <*l the rircr basins nnd the lees amount of rainfalL There i* only »n« large 
river which ranptin itself Into the Arctic Ocean on the American side, the 
Mackenzie, with which may be associated the Saskatchewan, which discharges into 
H wIth i Hay far owsy to the south. The basin of the Mackenzie is estimated at 
580,000 square miles, whilst that of the Youissi is supposed to be exactly twice 
Ihit area. The oimpaxauvo dimensions of tlin two summer floods art atiil more 
diminished by the difference in the quantity of snow. 

The snow in the Mackenzie basin in said to be from 2 to 3 feet deep, whilst that 
in the Yenisei baain is from 6 to 0 foet deep, ao that the spring flood in the latter 
river mutt be about fire time* a* Urge ns that of the formor. 

Another failure In which the haatn of the Mackvnxlo differs from these of tl.e 
rivers In the Andie region* of the Old World is the number of tapiua and lakes 
contained in it. The ice In the large lakes attain* a thickness nt toast twice » 
groat as that of the rapid stream, and continently breaks up much later. In the 
Orewt Slave Lake the ice attain* a depth of 0 to 7 feet, and even in the AtUaboak* 
Ijtke, in latitude 58°, it roaches i feet. Tito rapids between these two lakes 
extend for 15 miles. The ice on the river brook* np a month before tint on 
the lakes, ao that the drainage aroa of the first summer flood is much restricted. 

The arrival of summer in the Arctic regions happens ao lato that the Inex¬ 
perienced traveller may be excused for sometimes doubting whether it really ia 
p,,,,,- »o com e at all. When continuous night has become continuous day without 
any perceptible approach to spring an alpine traveller naturally asks whether he 
has not reached the limit *.f perpetual snow. It is true that hew and there a few 
bare patches an* to be found on the elevpcst slopes, where most of the snow has 
been blown away by tho wind, erpcciatiy if those slopes fa.* the south, where 
even on Arctic sun lias more potency than it has elsewhere. It is also tru* that 
■mail flocks of little birds—at first snow-huntings nnd mealy mlpulm, and later 
abore larks ami Lapland bunting! — may be olwerved to flit from one of these hare 
place* to another looking for seeds or sown other kind of food, but after all avi- 
•tamtly finding most of it h» tbi> droppings of the ;casmti>' h«roee on ths hard 
■now-oorcred reads. The appearance ol’ throe little birds dues not, however, give 
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the Mine confidence in the cvcntnsl coming «f summer to the Arctic naturalist *» 
tl!« arrival of the swallow <sr the cuckoo doa* to hie brethren in sub-Arctic and sab- 
tropic climates. Thn tour little hinU just mentioned are only gipsy migrant, 
that am perpetually flitting to and fro on the con hum of the frost, continually 
being driven' eooth by suowstonns, but rrer ready to take adv.-iutage of the 
•lightest thaw to prrw northward* again to their favourite Arctic home. 
They are all circumj.dar In their distributions, ate as common in Siberia »a 
In Upland, and ran go across Oana>la to Alaska as well us to Greenland. In sub- 
Arctic climates we only see them tu winter, so that their appearance don not in the 
lnai>t degree suggest the arrival of summer t» the trwTeller from thn South. 

The gradual Her in the Jovel of tiio river iturpirei no more confidence in the 
UimJ melting away of the snow and the disruption of the ic« which supports it. 
In Liberia the rivers are so enormous that n ri*e of *> or I) fret scarcely per¬ 

ceptible. The Yenisei it three roikt wide U the Arctic tittle, and at fust ns it 
rises the open water st the margin freerrs up again and i» eocsi covered with 
tho drifting enow. During the euuuucr which I spent in the valley “f tin- Yrnbet 
we hml i* feet of snow on the ground until the first «>f .lime, lo all interna 
and purpoam (l was mid-wintct. UlumlnaUsd tor tbo nmicr with what amount. •! 
to cnntimioua daylight The light was a little duller at miduiaht. but wot *> much 
ao as during the occasional suowstorms that swept through the forre'- atid driftoi 
up the hrtnd river bed. During the month of May tiiere were a few signs of thn 
possibility of some mlt.gaUcm of the rigours of winter. Now and then there 
was a Htlle rain, but it was always followed by frost. If it thawed one day 
It frose the next, and little or no im]iression was made on the snow. The 
most tangible dgn of coming summer su an increase in the number of birds, 
but they worn nearly all fomt birds which could enjoy the sunshine in too 
pi.... and birches and which were by no HWU« dependent on the milting 
away the snow for their supply of food, Between May W and 30 we hail 
more definite evidence of our being within bird flight of l*re grass ur oj*u 
water. Migratory thick* of wild geese juiMid over our winter qirirters, hut if 
they were flying north one day they were flying south the next, proving beyouu 
nil doubt tiint their migration was premature, l it* gecae ovidcntly agreed wit 
us that it ought to be summer, but it w a* as clear to the g*c*> as to us that 
it really was winter. 

We afterwards learnt that dnring the last ten days of Mar a tremendous 
battle lud teen raging GOO mile* as the crow dies lo the rcrothward uf cur 
position on tbo Arctic Circle. Summer in league with the sun lud been fightn. 
winter and the north wind all along tbo line, and had been as hopelessly hoi"" 
everywhere as wo were witnesses that It had been in our jnrt of the river. A 
length, when the final victory of summer looked the most bopelew. a change «* 
made in the command of the force*. Summer entered into an alliance with li 
south wind. Tbt sun retired in dudgeon to his lent behind the chums, mis 
obscured the landscape, a *.ft south wind played gently on thn snow, which melt.- 
nuder its all-powerful inliusneo like butter upon hot towt, ihr lido of lallle w 
suddenly turned, the armies of winter *<00 vanished into thin water and bent * 
liasty retreat towards the pole. The (JJrcl on lbs great river wn* magical. ll 
thick mmiiur of ios cracked with a loud noise like the rattling of thunder, ever • 
twenty-four hour* it was lifted up a fathom above iti former Intel, tn --*a up, to ' 
ir.to ic* floes and then into pack ire, and marched dawn stream at bast a liundj. 
tnibw. lives at this great speed it was more than a fortnight before the last sung- 
"ling loe-blocki passed our post of observation on the Arctic l Ifric, tat du:l> , 
that time tiie river haJ risen 70 feet above li» winter level, although it was tin 
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a,tic* -wide, and w« were in tbe middle of a blui n g hot rammer, picking fiowore of 
« hundred different Limit, ami feast ins: upon wild duck*’ eggs of various species- 
llitd* abooudod to an incrediWo extent. Between May 2R and June IS 1 identified 
sixty-four »j>wio* -which I had not *wm before the break up of the ice. Some of 
them %top| 41 ! to brood and already had eggs, but many of them followed the 
retreating lot to tho tundra, and we saw them no more until, many week* after¬ 
wards, we had sailed down the river beyond the limit of forest growth. 

The victory of the south wiud w*» atmJutr, but net entirely uninterrupted, 
thwailonaliy the winter made a desperate stand against the sudden onrush of 
rammer, The north wind rallied its beaten foroea hr days together, the clouds 
and the ruin were driven back, and the half-melted snow frvr.cn on the surface. 
iUit tt wo* too lat«i there were many large patches of dark ground which rapidly 
nUrfbol the cun'* heat; the snow melted under the frozen crust, and its final 
•jllapae waa os rapid as it was complete. 

In the basin of the Yenisei the average thicknrsB of the snow at the end of 
winter Is abort a fort. The sudden transformation of this immense continent of 
snow, which lies as gently on the earth as an chior-down quilt upon a tied, into on 
oonati of water rnsbiu® madly down to lira *es, tearing everything up that cornea 
into iU way, 'is a gigantic display of power compared with which an earthquake 
• inks into insignificance. U is difficult to imagine the chaos of water which must 
have deluged the country before the river bed* were worn wide enough and deep 
enough to cany tbe water away os quickly as is the case now. If we take tho 
Lower Yenisei as an ex am pin tt may be |os*ihle to form some conception cl the 
work which has already been dons. At Yatiiaebk the channel is about a mile 
wide; 600 miles lower down (measuring tbe windings of tho river), at the 
village of liureiku, U m about 3 miles wido, ami, following the mighty stream 
for about another 80H miles down to the Hreknfbky Islands, It Is nearly 
tJ mllr* wide. The depth of tho channel varies frotu CO to 100 f«t above the 
winter level of the lee. Tills ioo is about 3 feet thick, covered with 0 feet of snow, 
which becomes flooded shortly before tho break up and converted Into about 3 feet 
uf ins, white as marble, which lies abort tbe winter hlnc loo. When the final crash 
ccnies, this field of thick ioc b shattered like glass. Tlu> irresistible futoe of 
the flood behind tears it up st on overage rata of 4 miles an hour, or about 100 
mite* a day, aud drives it down to the *e» ia tbe farm of ice tloe* and pock 

ice. OcexMOOalty 'a narrow part cf the channel or a sharp loud of the river 

esusus a temporary chock; but the pressure from behind is irresistible, the pack ico 
la piiod into heaps, and the ico floaa are doubled up into little mountains, which 
rapidly frcvxe together into icebergs, which float off the bank, as tb» water rise*. 
Mranwhlk, other to* five* come up behind: some are driven into the forests, where 
the largest trees are mown down by tlicm like grass, whilst others pres* on until 
the hatrivr gives way, and tho waters,suddenly let loose, rush along at double speed, 
carrying tbe icebergs with them with irmUtlUc force, th* pent-up dam which 
ho* ncctttnul staff in tbe rear often covering hundreds of squatr miles. lit very 
Util* more than a w*ek, the ico 011 the 800 miles from Yeniseisk to the 

Kurelka b completely hi ok on up, aud In little more than another week tho 

-oound pOO miles from the Kuraika to the Brckoffsky Islands 1* in tbe tame 
condition. 

Puring the glacial epoch the annual fight let ween winter and the sun nearly 
always ended in tho victory of tbe former. Enm now the fight la a very desperate 
one within the Polar Circle, and ia subject to much geographical variation. The *un 
aknm ha* litthi or no chance. The acinic* nf winter are eiail in white armour, 
absolutely proof .i»sin-t the *un'» darts, which glance luntffeaffy on six feet of 
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•now. In the** high latitude* tbo auglo of incidence I* very small, even *» mUl- 
.Uy In mills unuiu-r Tlio sun'* ray* arc reflected back into tbo dry air with as 
little effect a* a shall which strikes obliquely against an amxmr plate. Bui the 
mm does not fight hi* battle nlonv. II* ha* allies which, like (bo arrival of (he 
Prussians oo the field df Waterloo, finally determine tlio rnuo of (he battle in lit* 
favour. The ude of victory turns earliest in Norway, although tbo Scandinavian 
l ield forma a magnificent fortress in which tbo forces of winter aitrruch themselves 
in rain. This fortress look* a* impregnable a* that ou the opjmdio coast, and 
would doubtless pure so wer* It not for tin- fact that iu tins part of the I oUr 
Ilaidn the suu ho* a mot potent ally in the Gulf Stream, which «wm rouU tbo 
armies of winter and compel* tbo fortress to capitulate. 

lire suddenness of the arrival of wmmtr In >iberia l* probably largely duo to 
th* geographical feature* of the country. In consequence of the vastnes* of Iho 
aint which 1* dratnod by the great rivers, and the timmiiur volume of water whtcli 
thev lure to carrr to the sea. the break up of tbo Ice in ihalr b-wer valley* precedes 
initead of caused by, the malting of the «nuw lowaid* tlio limit of lortal 
growth. The ice on the effluents cither break* up after that ou the main river, or 
I* l-Token up by iiTesiatiblo currents from it which flow up stream—an anomaly for 
which tho jiioncer voyager i* Holdout juepaml; and when the captain ha» e*cai»d 
the danger of battling again*t an attack of pack ice *nd lee Boo* from a quarter 
whence it was entirely unespecUd, bo may be suddenly called u|wd to taco a 
wee-ad tinnv of tnotu fonnalablo iso fioos «nd pack ico from th* great river iUett. 
,u«l if y* ship survive tho *econd attack a third danger await* him la th- alumalo 
rise and foil ol tho tributary ** each wuxtarive Uirtir where tho ho get* jammed 
in (to march down the main »treim below tbo Junction of tho river accumulate* 
until the prtesure from 1-ehlod become* inci„>able, whou it suddenly give* way. 
This alternate advance and retreat of tho Lcatott annW of wiuler continued for 
about ten <l*y» during the Utile Urtwwu uimmer and winter of which 1 was n 
witnuso In the valley of the Yenisei. On ono occasion I calculated^ that at least 
60,000 acre* of puck ico and tee floes had been marched up tbo Kun Ika. The 
marvel is what became of it. To all appearance half of it never came back. Some 
o| it no doubt melted away during the ten d»y»* marches and counter-mareius; 
•om* drifted away from tlio river on tlio flooded place*, which are often many 
square mile* in ext# nt; *omo got Ut in the adjoining CoreaU, and was dmiUhs* 
t. trended amongst tlio tree* when tho flood subsided; and some was pik’d B P hi 
layer* ono upon the top of the r.Uwr. which wore or leas imperfectly fmr.e together 
arid farmed icebergs of ruiou* shape* and site#. Sorno of the Icebergs which wo 
newj going dawn tho main stream were of great site, and a» nearly •» *» 
could estimate stood ftooi 20 to 30 foot above the ntrfoe. of lit* **t«r. ' n "*" 
tmmniM blocks appnared to br moving at tit* Sate of (rum 10 (u -0 ui.lts an 
hour. Tbe grinding together -if tbo sharp edgw. of the inuunuiabie ma«# of tew 
as they wore driven d..wu stream by tho iree*i*Ublo iwcsauro fiwn bchuul p^jduced 
n shrill rustling •sound Uiat could bo heard a mile from the river. 

'Oie ri tfrmo marching of thi* iinuutu** quantity of lee up and down urn 
Kuicika was a usst curk-us phenomenon- To •** * strong current uj- »tn:ani for 
many hours 1* so contrary to all previous expentuvoo of tho baharfoor <d rtvrr* that 
one cannot help feeling continuous astuniihmenl at the novel right. I he mo no tuny 
which might other*we have iutrrvcmd in a ton-days* march-past of icc was 
continually broken by complete changes In tlio scene. Sometime* the current wn* 
up stream, w.-me time* it waa down, and oocoitonnlly there was n#» current at all. 
Frequently the pack lee and ice lUv* were so closely Jaum-tri t#s;e liter that there 
wit* no apparent difficulty in scnunldlug ados- Ihnm, and occasionally the river 
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was free from tee for a short time. At other times tltr river nw» thinly sprinkled 
rrrervrilh lee Hocks and little k-elwrg*. which occasionally “calved " as they travelled 
no. with min-ti commotion and splashing. The phenomenon technically called 
“calvine " is curious,and sometime* finite startling. It take* plw> when a rrontber 
of scattrrvd ice block* are quietly Coating down >trtam. All at once a loml splash 
l» hnard a» a lingo lump of ic* riot «'Ut of the wafer, evidently from a om-sldorablo 
depth, like a young whale coming up to breathe. noisily beats luclc tbo wave* that 
tltr sudden upheaval has caused, and rock* to ami fn> for sums limn before it dually 
■settle# down to lia floating leraL There can he tittle doubt that what look* Ilk* it 
ctunparetividy small ice block floating itmocrnily along 1* really the top of a 
formidable lor berg, the greater part of which Is s euLmurged mass of layer* of ice 
jiiled one on the top of the othvr, sod in many places very imjwfrctly froirn 
together. By wane accident, perhaps by grounding on a hidden mndbank. perhs|*i 
by the water getting between the layers and thawing tLe few places where they 
are irotten together, the bottom layer becomes detached, escape* to the surface, and 
loudly insert* its commencement of an independent existence with the commotion 
in tho water which generally proclaim* the fart that an iceberg has ralvwl. 

Filially cymes the last march-past of thu boston forces of winter, tbn ragtag and 
bobtail of the great Arctic army that comes straggling down tbo river when the 
campaign i* all over—worn and weather-beaten littio iceberg*, flirty icr Hoes that 
look like floating sandbank*. and straggling pick lee In tin* last «L»go* of craummp- 
tiua that lix’ks strut.’cly out of place under a Imrnlng aim between banks gay with 
the gayest flowers, amidst the buzs of mosquiuv*, the miisie of song birds, and the 
harsh cries of gulls, direr*, ducks, and agptdpiper* of vanoua specie*. 

I have loan thus diffuse in describing the** tames, in the first place, because 
they are very grand; in tLe second place, because they bare so Important a bearing 
ui«m climate. one of the great factors which determine the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of animals and plants; and in the third place, because tiny haw nover been 
sufiieiaitly emphasised. 


DR. NANSEN'S NORTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 

The following cummuulcatiou from Dr. Nansen hs» sppeawd fn the Tinker. It i» 
dsted on beard the From, Obahsruwa, Ytip’f Strut, August 2nd. 1893:— 

Ksrty in the umrninr, on June 21st, we lifted our sncluir and sailed out to sea 
from Yanlo. tmr last harbour iu Norway. The win just apjeured through tho fog. 
atul, smiling iu tho b.vcly morning light, Norway lay behind n>. I wa» hmc 
g«>tng at thu last glim pie of our native land, while it wa* slowly disappearing 
under the horixoa, Subtly know* how long a time will pass before we shall again 
aee it rise over the Imrixun, and wlutt hope* wiil then bavo been fulfilled and what 
hopes disappointed I The future always korprt much in store for ns that on* do nut 
expect. It b, prrhapa, fortunate that we do twt know it alL 

WV soon g*>t into the fog, and few four days wo sailed through fog over the 
Barents Sea, until, on tho morning of the 26th, we suddenly aaw clear blue aky 
again and bright snnahiue—a lundy day on the quiet hltt» sea. 

Lntor in tho morning wc writ tlw first gllmpst of Norsya Zmnlya *»vnr the 
horixim In the nui. It woe that port of the island which la called the Gome Land, 
and we appmoched it rapidly. Wo already enjoyed in anticipation the ninny gesso 
wc should shoot and u/uirwurd* cat; but alasl the Arctic Soa is rich in di*- 
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appointment. iliijiea no oo nnUuiily Irtribio a* tlwy an* f *sdy robcJ. lu tho 
ill. roucn dime tin! fog again, ju*i Ufoto we coukl icar.h land, and wo were again 
•liui out turn tin* world nruund tw. In ..nJor to lose Do time it was now deemed 
wise to go out to to* again, and make directly for uur first dnstlnatiun—111* Y«p» 
St rail—where wo should tnocl tw tl.'pi and a vowel with coal, which I hail sent 
fr, it Shewny. In addition to the fog, wo S"i, bovrever, contrary wind*, nnd vre 
iculd move only vary slowly forwards in spite of our engine*. 

For two dnyt we eaiiod through fog ai;sin, until <m .Inly 117th wv quite 
umcqwctwlly tael with the ttr»l ice. This was uut, however, very difficult tw set 
through, and we were shortly in ojen water again at the other side of the lock. 
We soon met with new jiacka of ice, one in the night, which wnr also passed; trot 
next day wo root another which wa* worse. I navigated tha ahij> through the in- 
for it lung distance; thn i<x* lay tighter and tighter, and there was much big awl 
heavy tee. Then, just at the worn moment, the fog came again, and I dill not 
I Link It advisable to sail further, aa It ii heat tw ate where you are going when you 
navigate through diflicult ice, otherwise you might easily make mistakes, snd set 
beset so that it might take daya, or even weeks, to regain what jrtm have lost. The 
fog got druaer, and the tee tightened around ua, atnl our hopes were not very Icight; 
there were, at all evnnU, many miles before wo couhl reach open water. Then 
suddenly, in the night, the fog lightened, it became clearer again, and wa amid raw 
•re from the crow'# nest that wa had open water to thn east. It was certainly a 
k. 4 distance <<fT, and the kc was heavy and difficult; but we mint get through—and 
through we went, and wore once more in open water. Tho from Is a splendid ship 
for ice navigation, and is as easy to handls and ,icer hetwoen tho tioea as a boat. 
Siio has already given mo many a gbul moment, when 1 have seen freui the crowe 
nest how wvll ahe behaves, and how strung slip is. With a fueling of safeness, I lot 
her quietly run with full speed in beinoen the lag heavy floes; she breaki them 
under her with almost no shaking, no sound in the vaael herself. 

Now wo steered eastward through open water as quickly as steam would carry 
us, and cat Saturday evening (July HVth) wo anchored here in Yuger Strait, outside 
the small place Chaborowa, where a few Sumojod families Uve in their tents. »Y 
few Russian merchants come in the summer to sell brandy ami other things to the 
natives, and take skins, fora, and oil in exchange. 

We were st once met by a beat. The first man who came on board did not 
hrok much like a Samuyed, he looked more Uke a Norwegian. I understood it 
was my ruau Truulhoim, who had brought my sledge-dogs freon tho Ostiuks in 
hlbtmu, to this place, where he had now been waiting for os fur a m-.nth. A little 
after llie now year he left Tiumrot, iu Siberia, ou tile moat important errand of 
luiylng thirty good sledge-dogs or mure for me, nml bringing them here to Yugor 
Stnul to meet me in July. He wont to the Osxiaks. on the River Boswm, where 
tins host slcdge-dogs in Western Silwria are t<« be had. There he bought forty 
dogs, ss ha thought some uf them might lie lost on tho way, and ho was certainly 
right, as five have died by various accidents. From tho Soswa IUtst ho travelled 
over the Siberian Tundra, then through the Ural Mountains, thou over the vast 
fiat plains again until b» rami; lure with the dors, travelling at lest with the Hedges 
over the bare groniid, over grass arid i to lie*, as is the custom here, where they 
travel with sledge and rein doors in tbe summer as well as in the winter. Trout Ucim 
has carried oat his imk vary well, and re a reward be wiU pA tho golden modal ol 
King (War, which I have brought with use for him . Now it only rents with ua to 
make good use of tbe dogs. They am nice-looking animals, white, black, and grey, 
with pointed nose and standing car*, good tempered, and easy to manage. But 
against strange dogs they are furious) they alun^t killed a Bamoyod dog which 
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they got hold of yesterday; it would have been tom to piece* had 1 mH >-tvnl the 
poor creature. 

A* to the toe, Truutheim brought good now*. Yugor Strait hail l«ccn open 
since July 3rd. awl there should not bo much ice in the Kara Sea according to 
wluit some Samoycds, who had been out fishing in that direction, hail reported. 
The only sad new* era* that tmr small vessel, the Dtwk, with coal, had not 
arrived. Thi* is very had, a* we wanted to load our ship with a* much coal aa 
possible now wu have no longer any need to be afraid of heavy seas. We wore, 
iioworer, prepared not to find the vessel hero, as wo ourselves had met tiro ice ►> 
early. She is only a sailing veared, and not built foe ice navigation. Thus she 
will not he aid* to break her way through the lee, and must find opening* to get 
through, which tnay take her some time. Wc look ragoriy out for her, hut if •ha 
docs not arrmt before w« are ready to atart wn shall have to sail without tire coal. 

A* „*m u we hail got the neces-ary sleep, Caplain Svendrup and 1 suited In 
the oil launch through tha Yugor Strait uorth-ciutwiirds towanli the Kara Sea hi 
order tu kto how the ice wire there, and also to look out a way for tho Fran 
through tha Strait, as it is very «hallow m many places not yet known. Thus «r 
suddenly dUcorrml the bottom Under tu whilst wn were going ahead full speed 
along the middle of the Strait. Them was only » fow feet of wntor. and wo feared 
we should not get over evan with the launch. It was, however, only a small 
shallow, and wo cams at unco into deeper water again j hut thorn am many snch 
placet, and great cars hat to he used when sailing in these shallow waters, where tin 
charts sic very far (mm being accurate. I Intend to lot the oil launch go in front 
of the Krtm, sounding aU ths limo wheravor 1 can, and when t think it necessary. 
This I shall also do along tha Siberian coasts, where tho aea is >nry shallow, and 
where we shall proUbly often hare to go, with only a few feci of water under our 
keel, in order to get inside the ice lying a lung tho cuaat. 

When we came with our launch to tho north-eastern end of Tagor Siralt, after 
having |Hissed among drifting ice-floe* oil tho way, wo got a good view from *um» 
small hills over tire Kara Sr* eastwards. We saw that there wa* certainly much 
ice an the tuirwra; hut theta was a good deal of open water between lid* ice ami 
tho land, and w* could easily go with the Frum along tho coast eastward, or, 
rather, sooth-cast. Thus tho prospect for our progress woa good. The Kara Sea, 
which 1 hail (eared would ha tile wursl Job uf all to gat through in time, seemed tu 
he halter than Its reputation. With these good tiding* wo returned to our ship. 
On tho way wo ran, howover, with full speed on a atone < u the bottom. Onn wing 
uf tmr profiler wa* broken, anil wc hail tis go ths lung way lack only with .me 
wing. 

\Ye have been engaged in cleaning the herder of the Ft an, repairing some tuber, 
etc., which had iieen broken in the engines, filling fresh water into the toiler aiul 
into our wator-tank, etc. In the meantime wr lure ni t altogether idnndunstl the 
hope «b»t the Teasel with cool may come before we sail. I am, however, anxious tu 
get eastward as semi as jwsaiblc, as it is an important thing when you baro tu do 
with drifting ics to take adroniace of every :avourabh> chance at onco, as, if you 
wall, tho wu ia ipiiirkly altered, anil the rhatic* may lie lost. Wo ihall, therefore, 
step no longer here than till smylbing uoeeaauy la ready. Then, taking uur 
precious dogs on board, saying good-bye to TronLheim ami our Somov ed friends, 
ami thus breaking thi* last eomninnlcation with the civilised world, from which oar 
last letter* can lie sun Iconic, we rail eastward Info an unknown future. 

My present intention la to steer eastward along the Siberian coast until we tenth 
ths mouth of tho Oltaiek Diver, cast of tlin Lena Delta. 1 alrell keep as near as 
posaibta to the coast wherever there 1* much ice, is there is generally more open 
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■sr*t*r along the rout than in th* ice. If them la limit, nnl a p»d opportunity 
fthunlil offer itwlf, I shall go Into th* mouth of the Ofenck, as some other twenty-six 
doa* are wolfing for tu there. Aa the *ledge-de-gs from Eastern Siberia arv generally 
known to bo bitter than the Weal Silwriim one*, Baron Toll, the Siberian traveller, 
rvhii la now in Siberia, [ imposed to me to let same dogs wail for us them too, oo'.that 
if I should happen to pact I may go in and take them. If I do tot want ao many 
dtijpt, 1 can change thotte I have gut here in Jugorski Strait for the bolter 01103 there, 
alu'tiW they jrrovo to bo better. Tho Russian Nicolai Aluxandrvnvioh Reich made 
me, through Banin Toll, the gcuorous offer to arrange th# matter of tbo dog* at hi» 
own expense, and a!t«> t»> establish «ti» stores (depflls) uf provision* cn the New 
Siberian Islands. By Baron Toll's help twenty-six dogs were bought from the 
Tunguses, and sent to ilia mouth of Ofenck Hirer; a Norwegian l'or*t«i*an, who 
happens to Uvo in Siberia, has brought them there, and is, as far a* I know, now 
waiting for ns, A small expedition has also been sent to the island Kolelny, the 
moat western of the New Siberian Island*. On this bland two depftu of provision* 
will be left, one on tho north-west coast, and one on the south-wuat coast. It is on 
Boron Tollb proposal that three stores of provision* are arranged there. As he says, 
they can do no harm, but it b not probable that we ahall want them. Nobody 
knows, however, what might happen, and hiul Be Long, of the JennntUt expedition, 
had some such stores of provisions on the New Siberian Islands, the expedition 
would certainly not liave mot such a sad fate; and I think Tull b right. 

After haring puumed the Olrrwk Hirer, we shall go northward, along the west 
roast of the New Siberian Islands, ns far as we can in open water. I hope to bo 
thore in the beginning of September. It may lie that urn shall meet with unknown 
bail or islands to the north-west of Kotelny. and possibly there may lie open water 
along the coasts there. If re, I shall, of course, use It aa Lest I can. But when wo 
run nr further, there is nothing left except to let the Frurn got beast in tho ice, 
and bo carried along northward or north-westward by the current, which, according 
to my opinion, must run in that direction in those regions. 

Then there will probably pass a long time before wo arc drifted across the 
unknown polar region, and Into opicu water again, or to boiiio coast from which 
we can return borne. In thb time there will lie nothing heard from us. Hut 
when years have passed, I hope you will wane day g't the tiswa that we are 
all safely returned, and that the knowledge of man has advanced another step 
northward. 

The Mowing additional information b contained in a telegram from “ the 
Secretary of Nansen's North Polar Expedition," who accompanied it to Chabarowa. 

On the evening of the 2drd, * stop waa made, and the apparatus tried for 
bringing up water, constructed by Professor Pcttcraeu of Stockholm. Specimens 
were taken from depths of 20 to 120 metre*, ami the contrivance worked to Nansen* 
complete satisfaction. Afterwards |<erfcctly satisfactory Wrs a ure nmnl* of tero- 
prcalunr were taken, and experiments carried out for testing the quantity of salt 
contained In the water by Torntlc's apjeuatus. Bung** sounding Instrument was 
tested nmi compared with tho ordinary lead, giving gool results. <1 mural satie- 
action waa felt with the ship’s ice-narigatinsr quallUss, winding it* w*y through 
(hr lb** like an cel. When th* way was barred astern, abe went full speed ahead, 
uni blocks of Ire of over 100 tons weight swung ronnd, glhled to one side, or Ireke 
in two, without the impact letup jiariicularly notion! <ro heard. t)u the 31*t, 
Hfeadng (the doctor) was ou shore making botanical research**, and collected a gc.^1 
number of pUut* Ihr pressing. Nansen made geological investigations, rinding-*a 
number of ferils, while Scott Hanwn carried out magnetic observation* till mid-day 
of August 1st. 
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Oa the Sri, tlio ih -,3 were taken < n Sari, and Nui.wu, Sverdrup am! Troulhc'iw, 
wrcl for a dedge drivs, using eight dog'. Though ilia (ledge was heavy ami the 
ground In re, they wctil along at, fast as a quick tret of a bone, and tite <log» were 
pronounced by Nntuwn to ba excellent. Oil August Olh, some Samoyeda coming 
fruui tint cast, stated tUnl they bad seen the t'wm 120 milts to the north-eii*!, 
snUitii' along YalnuU, between the ire and the land. 

Dr. Nansen writing to tho Secretary of tire Society from Ciixbarow a, Mrys, “Have 
got a now man, liernt tlcntsen, sailor fnnu Tnsnsd; »t wv are now thirteen.*' 


ON THE TEACHING OF PHYSIOGRAPHY.* 

By P. HXtAPOTKTK. 

Wuxs IVfeosor Huxleyiutrcduced, twenty-three years ago, the name and thesub) et 
id lliyiiography, Ills intentions were certainty excellent. Natural science* «»-ro 
almost entirely excluded at that time from the schools. The touching of geography 
stool vary low; political cr-^rapiiy, so-called, was a mere Collection of names, and 
an -ntlrely subordinate subject; and jihvsical seograpliy a as u collection of informs- 
Unit, too alalract, too Incoherent, too wide, and too superficial at Uio sum time, to 
bo of any use in education. Under the nsiris of Physiography natural sciences were, 
co to say, smuggled Into the achoott. And by showing hnw the study of Nature 
may bn approached, and method* of sc.irntifie observation may 1 m rendered familiar 
by exxramlng things dose at hand. Professor Huxley lute undoubtedly rendered an 
immense service to this eoantry. 11a lias brought about a far-reaching reform. 

llmrever, the very form which pliysiograjiliy assumed In lilt well-known lett- 
b:uk, srel especially Ut< r un Iq schools shows that the reform was not thorough 
enough. I need not speak hero of Professor Huxley's ** Fbyaiogrnphy ”; every ontr 
kn»ws it* invaluable merit* and it* obvious disadvantages, it* wonderfully clear n- 
planatiun* <Y natural phtntanett*, its brauUful anatomy of the sirring,of of the vulcan-, 
uni its wuul of a general ronstrurtiv e concept Inn of tlie phenomena of the globe. 1 inn d 
mil speak either of the moms of this or dial other text-book, bratusa the time t« 
corain; when another funI ut retain in th* #*m* direction anil become absolutely 
to, canary. What I* required now In school is, not to give tome notions u! Nature 
iu connection with tho physical feature* of a given locality, bnt to convey « 
thorough knowledge of tho Earth, a* a part of tbs Unlvi-rre—tot a mere Introduction 
t<> Uir study of Nature, but that study Itwlf, And the question la, Hew to rnrry 
•in this study? 

IMmaitknvdt •* now in great Togw; but the more line think# of it, tho 
more imn grow* convinced that if it might hare answered it* porpiwe fifty ye»r« 
jt,\\ e*]wciallf In some remote tillage, hot in tire Mack Forest mountains, tt 
answer* ita pur}**" no more in our own time* of railway civilisation and world 
traffic. 

We car.net prevent mir children from gvltirg onrao general knowledge of tho 
Earth, even at a vary early age. They cat oranges and bananas, which dn not grew 
in mir latitude*: and many of them *ee those .'rowing its tho hot-lianae* of Kcw, 
atnirht <iul«* unwonted surrounding*. At the ago of six they already know “ the ship 
of tbs desert," the ugly crooraHIt of the Nile, the ilng which drag* sledges In tb» 


* Oprarsg address, dclirend <m April 19th, 1899, before the Teacher*' Guild 
Conference, held at Oxford. 
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far north, anil tbu do£ which used lo find Italian lv,y», hm in the snows of ilw tit. 
Burnanl Puss. Th« books, the ISlusttaUd paper*, 'he tub* which pnn through our 
children's hand*, till them stories of distant lstuls, picupted—not with Ealrh*, but 
with black men, whom LivingstoDc lovrd aud Stanley drilled ; they ((wait to them 
of countries glaring under a tropical vegetation, or buried ui snow, aud of distant 
tnsn,atnuigeiy dressed and strang'-ly featured. At the age when we i:*ed to lira by 
imagination In fairylands, they lire by imagination as uiidsluptnius on Journey* to 
Australia, os travellers in tha dark coulinont, aa settlers on distant island*. Ami If 
tlmto is still in our slums a considerable mass of children who, on being taken to a 
suburb, aud on seeing a blooming apple-tree, wonder at ** tlie daiair* <« the tree "— 
still some sort of kthivrlodga of the whin world liegins to penetrate, and will penetrate 
more and more, even into the slums. 

In short, there it no period in the life of <rnr present children during which tlicir 
knowledge of tlssc Earth might bo limited to th« study of tludr own locality. Tbs 
KrJkundt —is, the kuuwledgn of the Earth »« a whole—Hows from nil shies into 
their minds, and w» are hound to accept the fact, and to speak to them of the Earth 
as a whole, from their earliest nut—in the primary school and in the SKtmdary 
school, as well as iu the Ouimsity, and lifter the I'uivetsity. 

The study of one’s own locality lisa undoubtedly an Immense Importance In 
oducatiou i but tins important* scents to mo to Us elsewhere. The study of one’s 
own earner ran n.<t lx umI far the study of Nature altogether. It must lei used 
simply as a moans fur giving a mure cuurrcte form to tlie acquired knowledge, and 
as a mean* of acquiring kncwlniitr through personal work aud personal otasrvatiutL 
Ercry boy uud girl, as scon as they know enough of elementary geometry for 
measuring anglr* and dUiatxra, ought to lie able to trace angles on tbe ground, and 
to msko the map of a jutal or of a Ima.k. with the old of tbu uutnpias.. aud Lbrir own 
paces. Not in order to hscomo geographers, hut to help them lo endmtand con¬ 
cretely what a map tnrauui; to giro a better comprehension of gcomutry itself, and to 
immensely farllitalu the «um|irrhetulun of all further devrlujnmtnl* of mathematic* 
un.l physics. Every girl and boy uiu;hL lo know the chief plant* of their meadow*, 
their kinship to other plants of the xamo lamily, or allieil croupe, and the distinctive 
fos tores of each order. They ought to know many of the auiuwl* ns well, ami 
especially the insects, and learn to obesrrs their hahita All this wuubl cotitnbuio 
to give them a more concrete conception nf what they hear and leant about >Iistant 
land*. 

This is the proper part of tbo Iltimattkaudt in education; but if you trust to 
it mure than that, you fall abort of your aim. To speak to a pupil of the •listiihuimn 
of rainfall in tlie British Isles, d pmpta of the staler which flews under London 
Bridge, is as artificial and irrational as to develop the laws of friction of IrqimU, or 
tlnre of the elasticity <4 aoiiiis, in cunncctiun with tier same bridge. The>e laws, as 
wail as tiui disUibuUun of ciiniatw* on tbs Earth, must lx studied f.r theturwiv**, 
not U jircpos of some feature of a local Lind neaps. 

In short, under tbo psrewant stats of our civilisation, the conception of the Earth 
aa a whole, and ol the variety of its climates, w'enciy, ami inliabllants, nsavvldably 
penetrates into the mind* of our children, ami wa mutt give Uiem notion* of the 
Earth aud tlie universe from the carliiat stage*, up to the highest one*, in accord¬ 
ance with tha pradnal dsvslopmimt of their mtdilgrnoo; and vrn must utilise our 
neighbourhood, not fur conveying know bulge of Urn Earth—this would be an utterly 
artificial method—but for giving a cmrnt* conception of the facts horned by the 
pupel, ami especially for promoting spontaneous study. In this sense, lUinuilt- 
aratnd* ought to bo carried un, parallel to ErdkvnJt, through all three stages of 
education. 
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Taming to the present state of education in phyaicgrapliy in tha «lix»U, 
It i* most pjeaaant to ascertain that In the »lemenLary school* the study of Nature 
stand*, as a rain, on a tolerably good basis. Tho some remark has already 
bom made by tho Geographical Society's Commissioner • as regards tho teaching of 
geography; and opsnioos seem to bo pretty ercll agreed npon this subject. There 
are. among those who Iiave undertaken the great tnisdun of convoying to our 
children tho lint notions of thn universe, many women and men who undertook the 
taaic in full euooet- Although poorly supported in tbeir endeavours by a mass 
of liuMvrmt parents, and although finding but Insnfikrmt »j mjathy in a society 
which value* the services remlertd to it liy the rabirie* it pays, they do their best; 
anil very many of them succeed in conveying to our children, both In the Kinder¬ 
garten and thn elementary school, a good deal of sound knowledge usd good scientific 
methods of cbwrmtirm. 

It Is evident that there is still rcom for improvement. More knowledge of 
natural science* among elementary tcaohots Is one of the great desiderata of the 
moment. However, when we see tho eagerness with which the teachers twixe every 
opportunity for acquiring more of that kuowledge, it teems that what it meat 
wanted now is to give them mote opportunities Ur widening their knowledge iu 
•denes, mots evening lectures, mure free courses delivered ihrougluiut the country, 
beyond the great oeatns, by volunteers iu biology, geology, geography, and so on ; 
and also more aunuucr excursions whrrvvir a naturalist ot • geographer happen* to 
spend his holidays. All thaw could be cosily realised, especially If the Teachers' 
Guild and other similar bodies took tho initiative in the matter. 

At tho same time a great deni ought to bo douo by the parents themselves. 
They roust be thankful to the teacher who gives to their children the first notions 
of ■deuce, and systematises tho knowledge they acquire. But It would be fbulUh 
uu their bahalf to rely npon the teacher ahum No amount of organised teaching 
can *u)plant tho first impulse towards love of nature which roust come from the 
1 ami la themselves. 'Hie German school is often spoken of In this country with 
great praise. But the school In Germany is only a part of the system of education. 
Tho amount of excellent and cheap books and periodicals for home education, and 
the numbers of societies which liave recently been started in Germauy for developing 
the taste for natural history ocUedkma, for freshwater and marine aquaria and 
terraria in private houses, for topographical studies ami tho Uke, among amateurs, 
must alio ho taken into account. Much societies—not foe furthering tlw d6velo|» 
ment of science but for rendering U* result* and method* arxmiUa to a wide 
public—could easily bo founded, and the teacher would find them of great help 
in Lis task. 

in short, what is wanted to improve elementary education i* not so much a 
change in th* system at a ftirtbrr |refection in currying out th* existing system. 
A great deal of such Improvements can lie achieves! through a general development 
of tuto in natural sciences. As to ths remainder, tiny entirely depend upon 
improvements in tho secondary schools wsi the university. 

Things stand quite differently with secondary education in tho middle school*, 
litre, the naturalist* are utionimoas iu recognising it; everything is to reform. 

In very many schools of this country physiography U the only means for 
conveying to the learner some knowledge of Nature. No physics, no chemistry, 
so botany, no wology are taught In there schools, and iuiinsctiuu in all three t* 


♦ J. £. Keltic's 'Geographical Education*; Report to tho Council of the Royal 
(kngrapbical Society. Louden (John Murray), 1885. 
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thrown upon the shoulder* or the tencker of physiography. Hi* jrapila have iw» 
idea of hint and iu mechanical Uwi, of it« propagation and conversion, anil the 
phy siog raphy tvarher in suppceed to instruct thmn in all that, while ho »pcalu of 
the wot «r tail wind which Wow* over the school-room, or treats of tho circulation 
or tho atmosphere. His pnpils do not know what a chemical compound is, and 
h« must spook of tho composition of the rocks and »ea-water, and explain the 
atomic theory, while he toll* to his pupil* whrr* kitchen salt is takeu from. Tbetr 
knowledge in the physiology of pistils is nil, and he must explain how plants f*cd, 
what they alworb from tho sail, and reject in the atmosphere, nod how their 
protoplasm works. They know not ouo biw of mechanics, and they or* Invited to 
uodemniul the mechanism of earthquakes, of glacier motion, of ko and air 
currents! 

If the teacher follow* Professor Huxley's text-hook, he Is supposed to address fuplll 
who do not know that the source of a rirsr lies higher than its month, and who 
hesitate In finding out where is north and south; but, after a few explanatory 
remarks about these utterly elementary mailers, he Is already supposed to show 
them a hyetographicol map of the British Idea, to explain to them how “ air is 
drained of moisture," and how 44 a ublo-Joiul, or high plain surrounded by mountains " 
•will influence tho distribution of rainfall over a country. All knowledge of Nature, 
the one which is good hi s child, and the one which can l>o unduretool much later only. 
Is thus suppiMed to be conveyed incidentally In an unsystematic haphazard wny. 

In the hands of a well-educated Uscliur, excellent mmlts may be, and are 
obtained from such cttntrriei in ti>« elementary schools. Like coo vernations alrout 
Nature, Using blended to stimulate tho deein# of knowing something. and to test tho 
various aptitudes of the children, tlw mothed answers to the purpose; but In the 
secondary ached, education in science can nut be loft to tha harards of taste fttsi 
impulse. It must be systematised. To giro systematic knowlege is, b fact, tho 
<hirf duty of this division of the school. 

An attempt at conveying such a systematical knowledge has bmi mods in that 
remarkable work, tbo * Ucalui of Nature,' by Dr. IL 1L Mill. I find no adequate 
terms to express tho pleasure I have myself derived from tlu» philosophical and 
jet plainly wonlcd definition* of the author, oud from reaiilng paragraph after 
paragraph of this wrll-pjanned little book. But the teacher who would take this 
book far his own guidance, and who, as always, ought to know much more than 
what be intend* ti-nching—my much more—ought to be jxMaesaed tilth as wide un 
encyclopedic and thorough knowledge of several groat bronchos of science os the 
author himself should be, anil this would mean to require the Impossible form a 
secondary-school teacher. 

The fact is, that wn cannot eschew the necessity impost-1 upon us by the 
davclopmrnt of science, Industry, and civilisatkm os a whole, of educating our 
children in natural science* in the proper way. Tho knowledge of the movement* of 
rnaesrs—tho foundation of all natural sciences—nm#t be convoyed in its pn>per 
shajir, that of mechanic*, with th* aid of geometrical figure* *ml simple algebraic 
farmulur, not only as it is given m the inui»lnetii»n to physics in oil Continental 
schools, and eijieciaily in France, imt with a deeper insight into tho subject, 
others :*•- it will be superficial knowledge of very little valtir. The study of tho 
moods, laws ami traiuifiantatiot* of molecular *wrgy must again bo convoyed 
In Its proper aliapo of physic*, alao witli a thorough kuowlidge of the mathematical 
expressions of the law*, end with laboratory work. Arul the study of atomic energy 
must bo conveyed in the form of chemistry, again with laboratory wick, stul with 
A thorough study of the lasra of chemical trim* formation?. What *cn of a •:< titration 
or* wo prejaring for the future struggle*, and the further development ol industry 
No. IV.— October, 1893.] 2 a 
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and science, If we deny to our children the very elements, tl;o very bosh of every 
education? A general review of (lie realm of Nature, of thn Cosmo*, including 
organic life, nun, and man'* ideals anil institutions, will certainly lie reqniml. 
Hat 1U propwr place will be at a much Liter at age, when a general reTtew of know lodge 
already acquired In variuna separate branches, will tiave to be made. Tty the vnd 
of secondary education, and during university studies, auch a review would be 
invaluable. Thai, and then only, would it ho properly understood, but not before 
tiie element* of each srparal* *r.kmc* Iiave br«n mastered. 

I know, however, an>l by no m cairn will minimise, the chief obstacle to this 
necessary reform. It lies in the peoudo-dasrical education, which is now considered 
a* the jvnprr foundation of secondary education, and which leave* no time for the 
study of tins world we lire tu; no time fur familiarising the pupil with the methods 
cf scientific research. A dlaoiuriou upon the relative merits of the two rival system* 
of education would bo ant of place here; but there arc two or three points, at least, 
which 1 am bound to mention at having a direct bearing Upon toy subject. 

First !•( all, the present system uf clisaicsl education ww born at a time when 
thn koowiedgo of Nature could bo borrowed from the study of antiquity only. It 
ttu a sound and necoosary miction against monastic scholasticism. It was a return 
to our mother Nature. To return to the Greek spirit meant a return to Nature—to 
Natural Science; to adimtlfic method* instead of verbal discussions: to natural Art 
ins trail nf ronvimiiirtinl art; to the freedom of municipal life instead of the slavery of 
eastern deapoticol states. This motto the force, the historical meaning, and thn 
inaiimaUe merits of the mcdi*Tal return to the study of antiquity. In reality, 
till* movement meant the beginning—the dawn of modern Natural Science. Hut 
now the ports ore reversed. Science can lx) studied in Aristotle no more; it must 
be studied in Newum and Mayer. And those who neglect Newton for Anatolia 
stand now in the umr position as the adversaries of classical education stood fire 
hundred years ago. They are for Weeds against Science. 

Another fact which strike* every one who thinka about education Is, Ilia 
immcmo difference between the amount of knowledge which was required in olden 
time*, and the amount required cow. He who know geometry fire hundred yeans 
ago was a learned man ; now, every carpenter must know geometry. lie who kurw 
then what lay beyond Iho Hlack Sea was a man of extraordinary learning: now, we 
go for a sea-air cure to New Zealand, for a bicycle trip to Hand, nud for a buliday 
tu SpUzhergim. The limits of the known world have been widened; so also those 
of knuwlsdgti. Our generation was couridered aa educated enough when we knew 
elementary geometry and etamentary algebra; but the coming generation will find 
ita education ray imperfect if the boy and gill of eighteen are not able to rnulor- 
stoud at least thv mvtbuds of differential and integral analysis, if not to use three 
inxtmmcnta of analysis ss we now use the rules of arithmetic. 

Such a knowledge can be acquired onty on the condition that spontaneous work 
Uoames the basis of education in all bmticbr. of the school curriculum; and if fifty 
years ago it could be mid that natural sciences afforded no discipline to the young 
mind, that they did nut open a sufficiently lurge field lor the pupil's own work, such 
a reproach can he maintained do longer. Not even os regards biological sciences, 
which nut long ago were merely descriptive, but now have also elaborated the 
methods fur pmauoting research and discovery as educational cxemtvx. 

And finally, a third reproach to natural sciences must he mentioned, the more u> 
u» It bring* me back directly to my subject. Natural sciences, it Is mid, du nut 
give to education the human character which they ought to give. This U true; 
and thv objection remains in full force until now. However, it defier*!i entirety 
upon ourselves to maks of these a most powerful instrument fur conveying >■«»■'*« 
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education as wrIL Thu ancient Greek* did not separate Mon from Nature, And 
the divorce lift ween human sciences—history, economy, politics, moral!—ami 
natural seicncr* ha* Wren actomplUhn! entirely by ourselves, especially during our 
century, and by that school vlilek kept thu student* of Man in gross ignorance ol 
Nature, and the students of Nature in ignorance of Man. 

Tbit artificial separation Is, however, done away with every day. We retun, t,. 
Katun. We return to the Greek spirit which conceived Man a* a part of the 
Cosmos, living the life of the whole, and finding his greatest happiness in llviug that 
life. The universal revival of the love of Nature, which is a prominent feature of 
oar own time*; the application of the mstb'ds of natural sciences to scienfir* dcalic. 
with Man and hi* mind; and finally, the fwetical conception of the grand infinite 
Univera*, which mote and mote penetrate! our pesrtry, our art, and our science, ate 
proof* that the divorce is coming to on end. Geographers have especially contributed 
to destroy tbe screens which *e| ant toil tho two branches of science, iolatol fra:; 
oclt other by the University. Humboldts * C*uui» * i* tire work of a goograjihcr; 
■ml the geographical work which 1* roost representative of our own tiino*—tb* 

* Gvograpiii" Uuirerasllc’ of Elisee Recliu—give* a description of the Earth 
thoroughly Intermingled with that of Man, that if Man were taken cut of it the 
entire work would lose St* tmaning—it* vrry soul. 

This growing tendency tonrove* the last objection against natural sciences 
becoming tho very foundation of education. Man, liia lustituikmis his language, 
hi* knowledge, mi l hi* morals, are now taken a* farts of tkr great Ooiiuoa, and 
treated as such. 

This digression was necessary in order to support my next proposition, namely, 
I mnnvt ooncciw Phg*iogTu.phy f<om whkX Jfa* Aa» bm% rxchuM. A study <f 
nature without man U the last tribute paid by modern scientists to tlrelr previous 
scholastic education. 

Bnl pbywograjihy, including Man, returns to its origin, tbo Enlkundr, the 
study of the Esrth and all what i» npou It. Shall we, therefore, return to the 
Physical Geography of old V Tbe spring first; thro the stalactite* and tbe stalay- 
rolfeS; tbe vulcan--**, tire movements of the Earth's rrust, the distribution of moor- 
ami di•cotyledons, and the dUtribctioo of human races ? Certainly not, became 
wc can do better. 

'Hie flrat thing which strikes the geographer a* ht looks upon the Earth at a 
whole is, not so much the dbmity of the landscape and character* of it* separate 
parts, as the well-defined type* of certain definite kinds of lstmscs]N> and 
scenery. Here Is for instance tire great plateau of East Asia, the backbone of the 
continent, a part of the oldest oantinent, Eunuria. We see its uvatotony: II* want 
of awlicnt top.graphical features: its lnsy riven and brackish lakes; its add winter 
and its scorching hot summer; the migrations of ita animal* south-west and north¬ 
east; Its population* driven at certain datra of UlMory by the rapid deakeatloi., 
through tho Ihtungorian gate, toward* tire lowland* of Asia and Europe; their 
laxy life, their mcaotonoua sens*, their Immense federation*. IN e liavu la it a well- 
defined feature, a living whole. And thought immediately evokes the idea ef 
another grand plateau In tbo New Work), with It* aalt l*k», aa! m&onis it* herd, 
of migrating buffaloes, its Indian* t.taming tha riati ory anireUiun s of old, and. 
amidst them, tire irruption of the pioneer's waggon, and the rocific railway crossing 
the wilderness. And thu* vre see the plateau of Asia Minor, and tlu*« of Ah. •» 
their physical similarities, and the variety of tins* flora* and faun**, of tires r 
historical dcittnivs oral their tnraultig in modern times. Hera is thu* cue aallect 
fcature of the Earth* surface, making Itself a wide subject full of meaning fee 
set ante study. In which study geology, climatology, biology oral history complete 
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each other, in order to impress upon the nilnil ana distinct and dominant £Bftinn« of 

tbs architecture and tho life d the Earth. . 

Then, following the oww of tin. river*, we have tlte flaw*, high ana law, 
which surround the plateaus. I see there the plains of my mothar-oonntry, corerad 
with cornfields a* far aa th* ayo tun reach; the ffOW of graceful birches, awl the 
meadows richly adorned with a Him not yet modified by man i the poor log-bouaw 
ia the Tillage!, and tho village communities at work; and on a wap. guidn* 
mysulf amply by the orography of country, 1 trace tha extonsion of glacial drift 
and i —«. an.i delineate the famine-stricken regious with almcst as much security a* 
ibo statistician. I raid the history of the country written in iu river* in the 
proximity of tlte Jnagarian gale on tho other aide, and in those other plain* which 
only wait for colonisers to he coronal with corn-crops. Then I cranpare titeso 
plains witi. those of Yorkshire and Lancashire, placed between the highlands and 
the Channel, haring the densely-peopled parts of Eniwj» at their side, and the 
tempting ocean In tha west. Then I compare them with the plain* uf Germany, 
the mtsi/ers of Hungary, the South Siburian steppe*, tho Pampas of South 
America. And again, oat of there separate lamireapes, dimrifiod by their 
reogrephical pasittuns and their eartwiudiiiga, another great feature of the Earth's 
surface—tlte high plain* and the low plains—fixes my attention, engraves itself in 

mjr memory. « i »_ 

Tim same with Alpine regions—such a* thee* of Switzerland, the Altai, tha 
Caucasus, and that other sputa different type, represtmUd by tho central Pyrenees 
or Transcaucasia. The same with the Lake regions, which stretch through Canada, 
North-western England, Scandinavia, and Euiiand, and again represent a well-defined 
tvpo of the Earth's scenery, originated from a ccrlalu well-defined group of agendee, 
and playing it* definite port In the history of mankind. Tho waterless desarte oi 
Africa, Arabia, and the Transcaspian territory; the great African and Siberian 
forest-rt-gkni; tha tropical and the Arctic archipelagoes; the lowlands of lbs 
Ganges and th* Kile; th* tundras of the far north, and so <m, appear again as 
definite features of the Earth's surface. 

In a word, there are types of landscape and scenery on the Earth’s surface as 
mere are type* of animals and plant*, each of them representing a definite group o! 
physical causes which hare acted to prednoo the result, and each of them playing a 
definite |art in the distribution and destinies at organic lift, aa well a* in tho growth 
and development of tapante civiliaations. With there types wo ought to familiartso 
our learners in order to convey to them a correct genera! impression of the work! w* 
tiro in. This review and analysis of the different type* of sernerv ought to be. In 
my opinion, tho leading feature in the teaching of geography in the secondary 
school- When this lias been done, and when tho learner's education in mechanics, 
physics, and biology has sufficiently pregrcMed, then a general revision of the 
movement* of Uu atmosphere, tho ocean and tho Earth's crawl would come aa a 
necessary conclusion; and the learner's mind being sufficiently nurtured by that 
,j mfl w lake interest in economic ami political topics, a review of the snb-ii visions 
of into economic regions awl state*, with an analysis of their Institution* 

and mutual relations would find it* proper place. 

It b evident that throughout such teaching all that is possible should ie done to 
convey a concrete idea of the different type* described by the geographer. Tho 
excellent collections of coloured landscape picture*, published in both a large amt a 
imall six* by Hdbeel in Vienna, and giving a really scientific representation of the 
Tajfcm* typ«» would be of great use; the collection only requires to be further 
completed. As to books, I should especially recommend the reading of original 
descriptions of travel*. Our youths ilo twt read enough of th ore clmrming and 
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iloq^y impressive nod hichly kistruciim record* if travel of wlikb all literature*— 
*ji, 1 wjjcmlly the English literature—poauisi such a wealth, osjiecuilly from Un 
Ja»t century and the beginning of the present. They ought to be selected. re- 
printed, and widely circulate. So al»o such .dasalcnl works aa Humboldt'. 

• Aluichten del Nalur,' Hitter'. monographs tlpuu iLf omul, the tea-tree, trod hi. 
lecture, ott general Erdkmult, and the "like. Wo are too much afnud to give to our 
youths such wotks as they are not yet prepared entirely to understand; whlln it i» 
exactly from such auks that they are nital liable to draw the poetical love of 
Nature, the desire uf knowing more about ber mysteries, tho aery dim light with 
which ximo parts of tbc work arc surrounded, awakening the thirst of further 
knowledge, and surrounding Nature with the pootvj which ltd onr br»t naturalist, 
to their rettuuho. 

1 hardly nerd to insist upon tho necessity of promoting practical work and experi¬ 
ment by all jiosaihle means, and need only mention how much is achieved oven 
now by some modest physiography teacher, tn this direction. In «<rai« school* 
actual experiment on a modest sail* Is performed in order to explain furious features 
of the Earth's surface, nod itp m<m * 1 * interest U awakened in the classes when tbs 
origin uf mountains U shown by mean- of strata of clay, or whon tbc origin uf 
ralleys is illustrated by hoops of sand; or wvnthm charts are ram] slid from dais 
given in the dally papers; or records of meteorological instruments are kopt by the 
pupil*; or, again, tbs routes of Arctic expeditions are traced on maps from tiw data 
given in the traveller’s record: while in other schools rough orographical models arc 
made out of clay. The importance of such work, and its stimulating Mid educa¬ 
tional effects are so evident, that 1 need cot further insist upoei tliis subject 

And, finally, a gtwl deal could bo done in tho way of travelling, even with all 
the obstacles which are put in the way by railroad and hotel expeuscs. Young 
people are not extravagant in their respiirunwmU, and can travel with little outlay. 
Moreover, a good deal In tho way of reducing expense could be duns by a sort of 
of schools for this S|x>chil purpose. In fact I do not see why. during 
the Esster holidays. tho boys of a London school wishing to visit lbs Lake district, 
coaid not go sod hang their hammock* In same scbcol bnilding in Cumberland 
foe the holiday week. A great drill In this direction U alresdy done in Norway 
and in Caucasia. Schoolboys’ travels axe a regular feature of education in both 
countries, and the amount of valuable material* gathered by the boys of the upper 
of the secondary schools, and especially by tho pupils of tho readier*' 
aeminarra of Cnucaans, os wall as by sach schoolmaMere as have the dance uf 
staying in remote and unexplored mountain districts, can be «ecn from tbs excellent 
year-book* recently published by the School Administration of Caucasia. 

It is also evident that similar excursions, and even more distant journeys ought 
to be a regular part of nnlverelty education. Summer rxcoraiou* like these 
which are made at the summer meetings of Messrs. Gothics and Thomson at 
Edinburgh, cannot be too warmly recommended. They certainly will oon tribute to 
develop a taste for geography in the schools, and they will widen the knowledge 
of those who may later on become teacher*. Bui thl. brings me to university 

education. . . . , 

in relation to this, I cannot too much insist tijwo tho fact that the beet and the 
surest mean* for raising tlw standard of secondary education in any subject is to 
miss the standard of university educalkm tn tbc same tubjocU In thousands of 
ways, direct ami indirect. It is tho university which affixes its stamp upon the 
education nf a country. It is the high standard of university education in Germany, 
and the considerable numbers of young man melting university education, which 
have w immensely improved the secondary adoration In Germany, not only by 
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providing till ml sriuIn* and gymnasia with good teacher*, many of whom Into 
their own subject, but alio by creating a whole literature of excellent text-hooks, 
of review* uf »cienic lu nil its branches, accessible to the most molest puna; 
,.f popular rev lew i and popular books, of review* for promoting lecture mu! labors - 
t«y experiment* in the middle-clae* schools; of cheap athua, which other countries 
hare to reprint a* limy are unable Uutmselvea to produce anything oa good or a* 
ebetp, and to on. All the lnxnry of applianoee Cut geographical education which 
we hare admired at iho Geographical Society'* Exhibitioo, and can now study at 
our leisure at the room* of tho Teaohimi’ Guild in UnuloB; to alto tho H»m 1 of 
thoroughly ecknuik popular literature and the flow of acleaco into industry which 
we iu>w am in Germany, arc the direct outcome of her university education. Austria 
Is another instance in point. The presence of Professor Penck at Vicuna lias 
given that wonderful impulse, both for exploration and in education, which we 
sow admire la Austria; and the generation of student* working under Dr. Penck’s 
guidance wlU undoubtedly mark a new departure in the development of goography 
in the country. 1/ Oxford had had fifty years ago n liiUcr occupying cue of its 
chairs, and gathering round him student* from *11 the world (KlinA Undue went hi 
loot to Batin to folluw hi» lectures), it vroubl be tills country, uot Germany, which 
would keep now the lead in geographical education. 

Eacli science must be taught in couciuitnc, ever-widening circles. So it must 
In duue with geography. The student who ho* Ivarunl the fundamental facts in the 
middle tchis.l, and has been aocustemed there to tclentifki methods uf reasoning, 
will have a whin series of new (ptcuticna developed Wore him in the University, 
lie will have to study, and partly aid in tho discovery of, the lawt which determine 
the different feature* of the Earth’ssur/nci—for there are wash taws; tiu: laws of th« 
]datrau>, the plains, the continent*; the laws of distrilnition of land and mb; the 
laws of sprawling and luter-penetrutiua of floras and fauna*; tire laws of tho circula¬ 
tion of the hydroejihere and the atmosphere; tho laws of the growth and migrations 
of civilisation*. 

It is evident that independent research must lie at the very foundation uf all 
<umiles. No mallet how restricted the domain explored by a student, no nutter which 
branch of science hs baa chosen, personal exploration and [••noiioi work, in conflict 
mM frr* ,Vainer, lUvelop the young man's or woman's intelligence incuatparalily more 
ihanytura of study from hooka, t>r oven in llie laboratory. AH muu of mark whom 
I know, or know, among geographers, have had the opportunity of doing such i ndepon- 
dent exploration in their early yore; while it it to distant voyage* that thi« country 
owes Darwin, Wallace, Hooker, and ao many other* of her glories. 

it seem* astonishing, therefore, that to little is bring done in this direction 
especially in this country which possesses such nu immunise commercial fleet and 
so many pleasure-yacht*. When one remembers the epoch-making explorations of 
simple Norwegian wbakt* who opened the Kara Sea atul the North Siberian route 
some twenty years ago, or wheu one thinks of Scortsby, one cannot but ascribe to 
indolence the fact that score* of young explorer* are not taken every year on board 
nf the ships of this country cruising in all latitude* and longitude*. Hut there is 
much work to he dose at home a* welt. And when 1 M tire amount of useful 
information odieted every year by tbc student explorer* of Dr. Penck In Austria, 
or by Iluasian students in Tlnasia, 1 cannot but think that the young naturalista of 
this country are extremely xtinud in opportunities for research. Tbo little that 
ha* already born dun* fur furthering the study of geography in tire imiroriUes is 
already bcaiing its fruits. Dot let university education develop freely in this 
branch, and you will soon see it* effect# reflected upon the nrtu>l« of the secondary 
•duration given in this country. 
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I conclude os ! began. My task was to inqwwc the desiderata uf a ;eogrnplo«f 
wtu> wes 1a hi* science a powerful educational InnUrnmnit, and treat* it, in U* higher 
*tugf:% m * j.hllmiphk'al review ol kflo*l*ii^ ac^uirwi by titSrrent hraiidwi of 
orience. It now remains witli I tie teacher lo see which of thwe rwpilremottU i» 
rsuiiaabte at odoc, with the slender mean* it til* disptwul, unii within hi* own range 
of action, and which most bo lift to the itow change of public optnkm. 


LUIGI BRICCHETTI ROBECCHIS JOURNEYS IN THE SOMALI 

COUNTRY.* 

Up till the memorable journey of tbe brother* James into the Ogaden country 
out knowlrd^v uf the inlerlnr of Somaliland war in tbe main derived ifwtu 
conflicting native report*. Quite recently a vrry considerable amount uf geo¬ 
graphical exploration bos liecn effected them by Italian explorer*, sumo of whom ant 
itlH in the field. Signor Robcechl, afUr a .hurt vhat to Harar. in 1888, cresaud thu 
maritime region between OhhU and Alula in 1830, amt In the fullowing year 
succeeded in travelling the whole of tho country betwnan th»*a»t coast, and Hcrhet* 
on the Gulf of Alien. In the «nnje year (!W>1), Ikitdi di Vomr, siartmg frmn 
Berbera, succeeded in reaching Ime. o district mi the upper Webi; whilst I i?> 
Ferrandimade hi* way to liardera cai the upper Jub. Further mfbrmatam of the 
highest interest is likely to be forthcoming frura other Italian expli.trM itlll in itio 
fjoid. Prince Eugenio Ruspoll, who •Urteil front Berber:* in Juno 1831, U reported 
to have arrived at Ugh, on tho Jub; whilst Captain* V. T$ott«o and Urixcni, who 
left Berbers at the close of last year, have succeeded in reaching Gatmna. above 
Logh. Captain Grixoui, in April last, returned to tho coast (Barawa) and forwarded 
freab supplies to hi. cum|onbn, who ha* thus a fair chance of "settling " the Jub, 
thr only ar^n river of importance the sources of which have not as yet been 
discovered. Considertug the great extent ana importance of these Italian explora¬ 
tions, it is to he regretted that not one of tho traveller* named oppeai* to have 
checked hi* itinemry^by astronomical observations. At all ovents, thoir rqiorts, as 
far a* published, give no indication of such idsreTvalion* taring been mode, and tho 
of Bari on Professor Data Vedova's map has been adopted from tbe map of 
Air. James, who determined iU latitude. 

Signor Rnbocchi .tarted on tin first journey which vre projose to deal with, in 
1883. Tl>e Italian gunlwot Vbtturuo Umled him at Ohliia on April 8th, 181 * 0 , He 
met there with a friendly receptiuu on the part of Snlun Yusuf AIL Obbia U * 
poor place, with an open roadstead. There arc twi* »tom* houses ami thirty- 
dim huts# 

taring ObbU tor th* north, tho explorer crowed the windy dunes, wlilcli fringe 
the resist and, keeping at some distance from it, traversed a region of immmulitls 
lime*lone, cowed boro and thilf by «ndy ridge*, jcpaeraily We, but not Uckiug 
aflhniing rich pasturage. Water can bo obtained everywhere by digging, 


- Prom tbe llalUtlimt *f IU IlaUan 0»priijiAifai 8or*V/jf. 1891, pp. 26A-2S8, 
801-828: 1393. pp. S5S-3M, with map* hy «. Holla Yadov*. Compare also the 
* Ititwrerio dal Yloggia do Obbto »i AlnU’ ond •Tnullricnl storiette del Somali 
MUrurtinl racredto m Obbio doll' Itycsguero 1 Hoboochi Briccbetti (We).' pal.li.bed 
by the Italian Formica Offlre-. Rome 1«L Our .ketch map olaa shows Captain 
fjwnyn*’* route to Ime. 
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ana along the ooast ()»» am nurnop'tre walls. fii^wtic aiit-bills uf grotesque dupe 
farm a conspicuous feature >•( the landscape. 

On nearing Baa ol Khali a camp was formal on a vast plntean, where kraals were 
numerous and game abundant. Signor Uobccelii paid a visit fr> Illig, on the n>a»t. 
It occupied the bottom of a natural harbour, abut in by cllfis, and i* inhabited by 
about tar. hundred 1m I»ar.>d and Mabra Arabs from Sokotra, whose huts are 
Matured al one 1110 beach, or perched upon tho rock*. This placo carries ou a 
Considerable trade, exporting annually from fifteen to tinmty thousand sheep and 
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gnats, fifty tons of butler, as also dried or salted sharLr.uf a Web about four thousand 
are caught every year. 

Creeling tire Kuiule, a perennial stream, and a succession o( limestone ridges, 
supporting a rich vegetation, and frequented by game. Signor Robccchi. on Jtum 
■jOth, entered the famous Wadi Nugal. It presented itself u a bread vale, U.umlnl 
by hills and traversed by a stream of limpid water, which only in places disappears 
below a bed of wind. This favoured volley separates the southern Somali country, 
which is ooinjoraUvtly level, from tho more hilly non hem Somali country. 
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Croeeing a *ucce«sian of wadis am! torrent*, separated by plateau* of limestone 
or clayey soil, quite adapted to tbo cnltiration of durra, and abounding iu acacia* 
attd aromatic plants of every kind. Signor Robecehl reached the district of Bandar 
T UI., near the mm.i). of Wadi D.irimo, and not far from Rn* Uaabor. There mo 
here three villages with about a hundred lint*. Tbo inhabitant* export dried 
shark, bntter, sheep, and gnats, aa six, innta. cotd, and wlcker-hoakel* of their own 

manufacture. _ 

The Tiber, an outcast people, live in the interior among the I*t Mahmud. 
Several coriotn customs are observed with respect to them. The first 1 tbtr who 
arrives in a kraal after the birth of a male child la presented by the porenle with 
w ffp . cotton-stuff, ft sheep or ft goat, in return for which he presents the bitby 
with ft wxodeu amulet, to be worn ronnd the nock. A similar exchange of presents 
takes place on the occasion of ft marriage. Still another outcast peoplr was 
observed by the Italian explorer. They Uvc aluug the const, dwell In mat-huts, 
cany no arm*, lutvt no boats, and subaiat on crnstacca and stranded fish. 1 hose 
poople havo no traditions; they are not negroes, Galias, or Somalia, but speok the 
language of the last, and appear to be a remnant of th» Ichtbyophagi of tins 
ancicata. Further cri.lunce of o race which In a bygone age inhabited this o*ud is 
presented in numerous ao-calied “ Galla grave*,” which are built up of unhewn stones 
without mortar, and have the shape of tumuli, nurachi, cubes, or poraltelrpipedon*. 
The tumuli, or nnraghi, have a diameter of about 10 feat, ami rise U> the wine 
height. Signor Robecchi was assured that In one «f three "graves there was 
brand the skeleton of a man who must have been 61 fcet In lirighL 

The route from R»n«W Bela to tbo northward led through a difficult country, 
and peat numerous conical and table-shaped lulls, Tbo vegetal ion included 
tamarisks, aloes, and superb doonders, and game abounded. On the sixth day 
the explorer reached Wadi Jael, which enter* the asa to the west of Ra* Hafnn, 
and proceeding northward, at no great dislanco from the coast, passed the villages 
or districts of Hands, Binna, Bandar JcdiJ. and Bargal. Of there village* Hsnda 
ts the ftld"«r U lnu about four hundred inhabitant*, and export* annually about 
five hundred reck* of frankincense, besides mats, Ac. Binna is inhabited by Mahra 
from Sokotra; Jtrikl (" new land ') was only founded in 1886, whilst Bargal was 
established about thirty year* ago, and now boasts of three stone houses anil a 

school. . , , „ 

Ultimately Signor Itobocehi crossed the ldll* at the hack of Cape uunrdafui, 
the stony auil of which support* an abundance of aromatic planta, and «n 
August 11th he arrirod at Alula. Ilo remained tliere twenty days, the guest of 
a son of Yusuf Ali, of Obbia, and llum returned home by way of Aden 

Tbo climate at the region thua travrrred for the first time by a European, is 
described as agreeable, and Signer Itobcochi consider* that his countrymen might 
profitably engage In a trade iu myrrh, frankincense, abiee, and other products 
yielded by tbo country. 

On January 11th, 1891, Signor Robeecbi left Europe. Wnd Tor tbo third «irao 
foe Somali l «»»i He ItiUmilol to land at Obbia, but tb# heavy sea prevented this, 
and he was thua compelled to go on to Zanribor. After sum mired venture* he 
found himself at Mukhdlaho (Madkha). The governor of Shanganl wah favouraWe 
to hla projects, but the people of the Somali quarter (Haraarwen) wero a- strongly 
.mtiored U. them, and a hostile collision look |d«ce. Blood was shed, but blocd- 
monev was duly paid, and at last, on April 23rd. Signor Knbeechl wan able to take 
hi* departure. On th# very same day ho had another fight, *rer "tt arebekh, but 
bo happllv reached El Adlrnle (Itala.X the fir*t stall®. retahliahed by the Italian, 
la ths Somali country. Thonoo lie kept to the vicinity of tbo coos*, a* far ae 
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Elktir, a small place belonging to the Srtlian of Oblita. The road followed thus 
far had out proved attractive. .VII wu low and axnJy, with poor thorn scrub, 
relieved only occasionally by a few pitches of verdure. At Endanana the aspect 
of the country improved, and between Ellmr ami ILimara iho path ted over fertile 
hills, abounding in anmatic plants, and past fields of durre, beans,' and cotton. 
At Hamam there are several small salt bikes. 

Taming back to the coast, Signor Uobeochl reached Obbia on May 20th. Ills 
reception by the Sultan was most cordial, but hs strongly objected to his visitor 
going I nl a nd . In the etui, however. Signor Hobocehi was aide to depart with 
sixteen camels, two hundred goats, sod thirty-four men, making straight for the 
Web;. He crossed the oouutry of the Merchau, who are Mohammedan fanatics 
ami glory in killing an infidel. Their country is a tableland, lying between 
1500 to 2000 feet above tint sea, and covered with a dense growth nf mimosas, 
acacias, and other aromatic anti resinous |>ianU—a very “sea of verdant." In the 
centre of this country, near the wells of Siuadogo. there lies a small lake, embedded 
among tha most luxuriant regulation. Tho country swarms with game of every 
description, including rhinoceroses, elephants aiul linns, giraffes and re bras, loojunig 
and antelopes. 

On reaching the Wcbi, Signor Bobecchi once more found himself among 
friendly Ilnwiya. This nver traverses a brood plain, anti after rams It grows to 
a width of 000 fort, and its browniili waters rtub along with great violence. lloth 
crocodiles and hippopotami are found in it. The Aduci, who dwell on Its 1 *"^ , 
are tho freed slaves of tho Karenin Somalis, and cultivate cotton, sesame, duno, 
liens, and melons. 

At Barn, Signor Uobeochl come upon the route fallowed by Mr. Jama. It was 
bis intention to follow the Weld as for as Harar, but the hostilities bet wren tha 
Karanto and Amadea compelled him «o proceed to Faf and up the Fnfnn Torrent. 
A' Wanmdab, on August 11th, lie met Pnnce Eugonio Ifuspoli coming from the 
north, and soon aftrrwanU hs reached Een, a great religions centre of tho Somali 
country, and the scat nf one of vh» mad powerful sects (tarikx) of the Motilsias. 
Three wctan« occupy quite a number of " bouse “along the UeuodJr Coast and 
*bs " *bi. Thsy own muoli land said mttle, and exercise a great influence. 

From Era Signor Bolxxchi pruoexlrd by way of Milmil to Her Urn, whore be 
arrived on August .10th, 1001. 
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Educational Lectures.— As will lie soon from tire prospectus inserted 
in the present number. Dr. II. If. Mill, tho Society’s Librarian, will giro 
a course of twelve Educational lectures at the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, on successive Tuesdays, at « r.u., beginning on 
October 3rd. Readers of the Journal are requested to assist iu making 
these lectures known as widely m possible. 

ETTB0PE 

Survey of Windermere.— In tho beginning of September Dr. IL IL Mill 
and Mr. E. Uaawuod spent five days la comjJeling the sounding of Windermere. 
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Tbrir work on the other large English lake* wn# referred to on p. 165. Wmikr- 
Btnre ij tho lirgnal of the English lakes, I* ini inure titan 10 utile* in length, anil 
in some places over 1 mile in breadth. Eighty ecution* were mmin in uuler to 
determine the direction of the contour lines of each 50 feet of depth, tlio total length 
of these section* being 66 miles, ami tin numUr of at tailing* taken amounting to 
eight hundred and sixty, the work involving the hauling of 15 utile* of line. 
Superficially Windermere is divided Into three clearly distinguished jarts. The 
northern division is 4 miles long, on the average about j mile wide, and contain* 
only a few small islands near the •bore. On the west side the coast is usually 
enure, but uu the east facing the prevailing wind It is much eroded by wave action. 
TltU stretch is the deepest, the greatest sounding oUainul being 219 feet. Then) 
is reason to believe that the maximum depth may be 20 or SO feet greater, but if 
•o the patch white such depths occur must be vary email Indeed. The area deeper 
than 200 feet mnuuuee 1 mile by i, and the area below tea-level (the surface of the 
lake stood at 120 foot) was a long strip 31 miles long and averaging J mila in width. 
Tho central division is 1 mila long and 4 mile wide. It is divided by Hello Isle Into 
two narrow channels, and the water in each chonnal is less than 25 feet deep for a 
di s ta nce of { mile. A fall of level of about 10 feel would uncover a ridge cutting 
the hike Into two parts. Tho southern division is long, narrow, and tapering. The 
average width hi 4 mile, the length about 5} miles. Tho greatest depth found how 
was 144 feet. If the surfaoe woro lowered to seo-lerel this stretch would show two 
shallow lakes; th« northern one, 34 miles south of the end of the sea-level ccnUxtr 
in the northern division, measuring 1 mile in length and 4 mile in average breadth ; 
tho southern, 1 mile swor, being 4 mile long and j mile widn. A large proportion 
of tho boil of Windermere is covered by stiff plastic clay, white, pink, or brown 
in colour, and all the rocky promnnlcrirs and islands allow unmistakable marks 
«f ice-action. Temperature observations of great interest were made in tbo lake. 

Physical Observations in the Skagerr&k.— Prabeacr tttto PeUenaon of 
Stockholm has sent us a few notes of tho work done cm the physical conditions of 
the water in the Skagorrak this autumn which arc very interesting when compared 
with those obtained by Mr. II. N. Dickson at the same time in the North 
Atlantic. The Swedish Hydrographic department, for which Professor Pcttcrssun 
acted, made obwrv aliens in the Skagerrak near the «nd of the channel of very 
deep water which runs round the went and south of Norway. By means 
of Professor Pcttcneon'a new non-conducting water-bottle it was found possible 
to determine tho temperature with certainty to j^th and approximately to r&s^ 1 
at a degree centigrade (asy ^th anil ,folh of a degree Fahrenheit), *ud to 
detect small maxim* and minima at great depths which could not otherwise 
be s a ti s f a c torily determined. The observations allowed that the Norwegian Deep 
contained a mass of water at the temperature of about 42°"5 Fahr., on the 
surface of which floated a layer 10 fathom* thick with an average temperature 
of 54*. To illustrate the oimiptneas af the transition from the warm upper layer 
to the cold nutas ii is sufficient to point out that the water at the surface was 
19° Fahr. warmer than that at the bottom (360 fathoms), and that 11* of I hi* 
change occurred between the depths uf 5 and 10 fathoms. A precisely similar 
arrangement was found iu 1890. It is interesting to note that this is identical 
with the arrangement of summer temperature in a deep freshwater lake but ijuiio 
different from that of the •ea-watcr lochs of the west of Scotland. Danish 
ab*trvnlkmj were made simultaneously with the Swedish, and the German 
authorities also took port in the work. Professor KrUmmet of Kiel making a serin 
of observations in the Western Baltic. The great wont in order to arrive at a 
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direct knowrWgc of the seasonal conditions ol tlw «8a on the wnl of Enrujo U 
now a series tA winter observation*. and these Professor I’eUrrtiisU hat arntn-od f if 
la the Skagetnk. 

Glacial Action near the Lake of Constance. —to (Rd. ixiv., 

2*o. 6). Dr. Siegor, of Vienna, gim* nn account t*f a Kcotogiral rxcnrMou in 
connection with the Geographical OotigTw* at Stuttgart. The route follo«e»3 was 
from. Biborsoh to Scbaffliausen, covering 4 region ou the outskirtu of the Alps 
which presents peculiar features fnun the complicated action of the old glacier* of 
the Rhino and the Lake of Constance. The excttnuuu wa» rnudr uutlrr the 
guklancc of Prefcasor Penck, who surveyed the district during 1891 and 1892, and 
sums of whoso reaultc hare not hitherto hecu jmblinhoJ. Interest ecu tire chiefly 
r011ml tlio evidence of the oocttnrnoo of throe glacial jwrioda butad of the two 
usually assumed, the formation of lake* during the last ice-period, and their relation 
to the t ale of (Venturer, and, finally, the great variety of channel* for the escape of 
glacier water and water confined by ice. 

Geographical Names in the Iberian Peninsula.— Prof.*** Adam 

KrUtoflif Fabric! u» in two memoir* intended for on international Cougresi of 
Orientalist* to ham been held in Lisbon lost year, describes tbo first invasion of 
the Scandinavians or Norseman into the Spanish Peninsula in 844 according to 
Arab narratives, and radicate* the acquaintance which the Scandinavians [am>e«cd 
of that country up to tlio olavanth and thirteenth centuries according to 111* Sapos 
and written documsnts of tbo northern (copies. Tun chief records are those 
of thu truval* of St. Olaf from 1018-10111, of Sigurd In 1107, both rs route 
far the Holy laud: and of Bishop Peter do lloraar and Andrew Nicolas*rn, who 
accent [Atiiod tbo Princess Christina, daughter of lLalto of Norway, to the Court 
of Alphonse X- of Castilla, in 1256-1273. In those memoir* Professor Fabrlcius 
pats on record, or correct*, many geographical mime*. Of Latin Hupmui the 
Narxmaa made l"»p*rmu, Sptnia, .Spintn land, Sput, SjxhuthutJ, typtinlaad, 
Spanhmd, thus designating all Uie Iberian Peninsula except Galicia or GaJitttland 
or ./uUif.iirJ, land of St. Jaraea or of tho Ajioatlo Atini Jayv. Far designates 
Fomd, 7'ij>, tho Tagus. Tho name* of iUuytfjiinlr, GntlupoRar, FUAjdtmbaer, 
Tctlafjordr, SJJppcOr, GonntvtU*&vry and Karittl, nmat he sought fir, areurillng to 
Professor Pstricins, not ou tho west coast of Franco but on thn coast of Spnln. 
Rinyt/Jiirtir would thua tie in the Uay of Biscay. GridcpUl* would bo Caatropol 
in Asmria; IVAr/msAy, Villoma,'to the north of tho Biver Bo; 7VU<\t'jardr thu 
Bey of Botanies or Wm-ium Rrignntiu u.» In Uw south ea*t of Corolla; &tfepo/U, 
Guardis ur I'iUnorum, at Lho mouth of tho Minim; Uunnraldtbtynj, Tuy, destroyed 
by (.Hat KarltA is ( rude*, froths, t'adis, from JCarl ** iha man,' after tho 
9-foot statue that 10 greatly impressed tlie Naractnen in tho country of the 
RUmam <x nnheUrviug Moors, not far from yjbmuund or SarxAtt. This tuuna, front 
yj/itfa, A/orra, XJrvanmd Mur (Anglo-Saxon, mnm; English, » arrow), is applied 
to tlio Straits of Gibraltar, also cslkd .S tiUpatwul, Krkulu Sic!par, columns of 
Hercules. Hjlland is ewrmotimes the Low Cuuntnes, at other tlm** the Kelt country, 
mare particularly Normandy in 1'rincc. Lisbon U LitvTx»* and Aljeznr or Alraccf- 
,1.1-Sai, Jibuti 1 x Aliatmt. Berkland, or lho “ country of the Sarucrtm " may le the 
north of Africa or Andalusia. /'orminrmi, Icitza, ilnovrk, the Beleario Inlands. 
.Sarro is pmwpa Sonasin, to the aralh of Burgos, designated Ryryt ; VallidnU or 
I'aldiliit, Valladnibl; IW.TuWu; SdiilUa, Sevilla. Tho Arali writings studied 
by I’rnfessnr Fabriciut, and tlie geographical deanmination* used therein, are letter 
known. Thus SidoM or SAiiiinoiA, is thn proo.nt Medina Sidonia, but it sras 
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also called Piiltitiua, as HLtpaliu or IthhiJia (Seville) was sometimes called Emcttrt 
ami Ihixtvuk— celebrated Oriental geographical lunun being often transferred to 
western place*. 

Linguistics of the Caucasus.—llarcm Hilar's great linguistic work ou Uio lan* 
guage* <|> ikeu in the Caucasus continues to appear, 'fbe fifth volume, devoted to the 
Khyurkliin language, is now out at Tiilli. This language is vpnken in the district 
of Dor^lil and the highlands of Kmitak, ami ha* many dialects, of which the Khyur- 
killn ilialuct has boon studied by the late Baron Uslar. TIis work contain* a detailed 
grammatical sketch of the language; it* phonetic peculiarities ore described, 
with many examples, and ita different part* (nouns, adjectives, etc.) are treated 
in turn, klaay proverbs, fables, anecdotes, tales, and song* (with a Hus sio n 
translation! sue given next, ami the work is concluded by a vocabulary, with 
indication* relative to kinship with other languages spoken tu Daghestan. 

Const Changes in South-west Schleswig. —The remarkable chong*- which 
1 j»vr taken place within historic times on the ooast of Schleswig, north of the mouth 
of the Eider, are the subject of an article in Pelrrmaunt MUtnlunym (1893, 
Xo. 8), by Dr. It, Hansen, who traces the course of the*« changes from about 
A.IX. 1200, the earliest dale for which definite infonuatiuu is available. The chief 
authority for this period is tlio cartographer, J. Meier, who described the condition 
of North Friesland In the year 12-10, and whose wr.rk has been dealt with by many 
commentators. Of oarlierr chan~r« all that can bo said is, that the fen-lands 
beneath the edge of the " Gee* t' of the mainland had been in proeei* of enlarge¬ 
ment by the formation of islands and sandbank*, and the silting up of channels, 
aided by the iinpertoct system of dykes by which the inhabitants joined island to 
island for the protection of their settlement*. At lb* date mentioned the mast 
characteristic feature* were:—(l) The ranc h larger extent of the island of NonUtrand 
(north of the Eideretedl Peninsula) than at the present day. This island, with 
others separated from it by narrow c h a nnel s, covered the greater part of the area 
now occnpiod mainly by sandbanks and fiat* uncovered at low water, with merely 
the scanty remnant* Of the earlier land in the form of the present islands of 
Xordat rand and Bell worm; a narrow channel probably separated the main island 
from the oontineut, which was fringed by low hind not enclosed by dykes; (2) The 
main channel of the Eider, joined with that of the Herer and smaller stream*, then 
debouched north of the Killers writ Peninsula which it separated from the mainland; 
(3) TUI* latter was at that time separata! by narrow channels into four distinct 
island*. Three a* well a* those before mentioned were all occupied by settlement*, 
the oldest, especially in Kideretedt, bring placed on the ssotl-duure and patches 
“Geest" which occurred in porta. Ths subsequent change* *«em to have beai 
hmilled by tho formation of a channel in the 14th century, cutting off the south¬ 
east portion of Xordstnnd, which soon became the main channel of the Hevor, the 
southern on« now beginning to silt uju The greatest catastrophe, however, was 
that ascribed with moot probability to ths year 13*12, at which time, owing to the 
decimation of the population by the “ block death," the dykes lad been neglected, 
and an invasion of tho sen resulted, overwhelming a largo area north-west of 
Xonlscraml, a* wull as the oentral part of the latter to the south, leaving the island 
in thi- (■ rtn of a Uunw-shoe. The eonthsrn blonds In the main reaped this 
catastrophe, and the process of joining them by dykes anil filling up the chsnnol* 
proceeded, until in time they beoame united, while the old northern channel 
of the Eider was <lammed up and much land near it reclaimed, so that by about 
Did! the Kidetstall Peninsula had assumed very nearly its present form. In the 
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year jujjt meniiuucd, the second great catajurophc overwhelmed Norfiiwiul, again 
owing to the Inttiflirirncy of the dykes, due portly to their iuaocure foundations, liul 
[ortlr to the want of combination nm»n; the inhabitants. Of these over she 
thousand pomhed, many of the survivors emigrating, so tint too few remained to 
repair the damage. The only remaining settlements wen* those on the present 
Island of IVIIworm, though *x<n afterwards settlers from Holland and Brabant 
uxupied the small remaining part of south-east Kordstmnd which still bears that 
name. The subsequent changes have been unimportant, and the present dykes 
are of a much more substantial character, and such as, if formerly in uae, would 
hare saved the ouuntry from the cataitropbea to which it »u subject. The 
different stages ore dearly Illustrated by a series of ruape. 


ASIA. 


Emigration to Siberia and Navigation on it* River*.— According to 
the Husfi.au Official JUcutnfftr. the emigration from Karopeau Russia to Siberia itaa 
lately been increasing os follows. The number of immigrants who have |i»g$«d 
through tha govcmmsul of Tobolsk was:— 


IB85 

1880 

1887 

1888 


.. 0,089 person* 

.. 11,880 „ 

.. 13,010 „ 

.. *5,129 „ 


1880 <• ., 30,140 persona 


1890 . 36.000 

1891 00.000 

1893 100,000 


A certain number of emigrant* take moreover the unit hern mute, rid Orenburg. 
A* to the tranqrirt of goods by the steamaa whkh ply between Tyumen (tlir 
term intis of the Ural railway) and the chkr towns of South Siberia on the Obi 
and the Irtysh, the traffic did not exceed 40,000 tons in 1386. It hna been steadily 
increasing since, and attained 97,000 tons in 1881*, 145,000 tans in 1891, aod 
258,OCO tons in 1892. the total traffic on the riven of west Siberia being oxer 
320,000 tons. The Orel steamer begim to navigate in West Siberia in 1844, and 
it remained single till 1854. There were, however, ten steamers in I860, twenty- 
two steamer* In 1879 thlrty-suvon In 1880, *ixty-(lre in 1890, and one hundred 
and two a learner a, with two hundred barges and boots, in 1893. The oM-fasbiiratd 
steamboats are disappearing, the tendency being to hare powerful tug-boata (150 
to 250 horse-power) with full accommodation fur passengers. Tito freights are, 
however, still high, and attain twenty U> twenty-firs cujwclu (6d. to did.) for the 
find (3u Hi*.), and fur a distance of from 1800 to 2000 miles—that is, they are six 
to seven times higher than on the Volga. 


ATSICA. 

Hr. O. F. Scott-Elliot'* Expedition to East Central Africa.— Mr. 

G. F, Scott-Elliot, H.A., r.ms., ha* started on an expedition to Uganda for 
the purpose of investigating the botany, geology, and natural history, of Eaat 
Central Africa. Uls intention ia to travel as rapidly as possible to the Victoria 
Nytr.a (whence he kopr* tu pay a Hying visit to Uount Elgun), and after a short 
rot by the lake to proceed at once to Ituwenrcri Mountain. He hopes to spend 
several months in tbia mountainous district, and to obtain as complete a know- 
lodge' of tho geography and natural products of this interesting region as time and 
funds will permit. Th- Royal Society have given a grant of £350 for two ycara 
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towartls the expenses of this expedition, ami the Unyal Geographical Society hrru 
lent instruments which, it is to be Loped, will «i»Me him to |iraduc* •orue useful 
work. Th* expedition will probably extend over eighteen month* to two yean, 
but the time taken will entirely depend on the expense* which will be required 
for the journey. 

Progress of Mr. Alter Chanler'a Expedition— Tho following litter, 
doted Daicho (eoatwn slope* of Jombini llangc), June Hitt, 16113, and addressed to 
the Directors of the British East Africa Comjwiy, baa been rweivul from Mr. 
Chnnler: “Since writing to you in March my expedition has been unable to pro¬ 
ceed farther than this point. The slay at ilnmeye proved disastrous to my leasts 
of burden. All camel* dial at or near Hatneye. I lost there thirty-three donkey*, 
ten head of cattle, and many goat* and sheep. Tho climate stem* utterly unsuited 
to animal*. By throwing away many toad* 1 managed to reach this place In tune 
U» prejwnr for the rainy season. Tho ralne wore not heavy, and lasted but five 
weeks. I arrived here with seventeen doukny* only. These soon dial of a disease 
which appeared similar to tetanus, and unfortunately gave it to some thirty of the 
donkeys 1 purchased from the natives. I now have forty donkey*, bat fear that 
they will die before they can be of much service. Swahili caravans coming 
from the north report absolute starvation, so to get safely on 1 shall need many 
boasts of burden to carry food. This letter is taken to the coast by rann of ray 
men whom I hare sent to bay donkeys urn! engage men. I fancy they will be 
gene three months. This time I shall employ in going to the north with Lieu¬ 
tenant von Hiilinel and sixty-livo tnco to try anil bur donkey* and canids, and to 
explore the Bendilc country. We expect to reach those people by following the 
General Matthew* rang* to MnrmbiL They are aald to poseess many camels, but to 
bv unfriendly to traders. From what little information I can gather concerning 
them, they appear to be akin to the Somalia, hut at war with them. During my 
absence 1 shall leave my servant here with sixty-five men in n strong xariha. Our 
tuy burn hoe lieen disagreeable to ns, hut I hope of benefit to your interval* anil to 
the interests of dvllisitkm In gcutimL I enclose a sketch of tlio Jmnhinl Harco 
by T.i»nt«nnT't vim Hfih&sL* By looking at this sketch you will tec where we 
arc now encamped, and understand more clearly what 1 have to tell yon concerning 
the range and ita Inhabitant*. When we crossed th* range in February we bad 
sharp fighting with the Wauiaata, and «mc difficulty with tLe Weembe. Tim 
Dxlc.hu are dependent on the Wacmlw for modi of their leod-supply, and being 
much inferior to them in numbers are in some way subject to their influence. 
When wo reached here in March the thucho wire friendly enough, but gradually 
became colder and finally stepped selling u* food, ThU led to negotiation* with the 
Wsmnbe, which have lasted mms six weeks, Imt have now ended in a too*! satis fac¬ 
tory nuumov. All donkeys eouie from either the Wssinbe, Wsjanji, or Wnmnnt. 
By using tho Daicbo as middlemen I managed to get a few donkey* ; but they died 
as Gut it I bought them. I finally root my servant to negotiate directly with the 
Waiimbe. Un has livwl for tho last three week* in their country with forty mm, 
ami snceeedeil in buying forty donkeys. I have tried ever since arriving hsrs to gvt 
into close relation* with thrae people, but they held aloof. They did not molest my 
servant, and soon brought donkeys and a little final; but their attitude was not 
friendly. Some ten ilay* ago lieutenant Uobnol and myself wcut to the* people 
and summoned a gatimriug of the elder* for the pmrpcw of tnakhu: a treaty. Now, 


See map, Gteynipklml Journal, Jan* USKL 
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the people Inhabiting the Jomhici are governed by the elders or married men of 
their several 'tribes. They hare no sapromc head with whom we can deal. Koch 
nun who bos been married three years, ami owns a few goats and sheep hu a* ranch 
to say c o ncerning tbs business under discussion as any other. Under these condi¬ 
tions you can imagine what our dlfRcultir- have been. Alter many disensehras we 
made blood brotherhood with the \Vaemt«. We assisted at the natire fanction in 
peraoa, mul agreed with this |coplo on hrbnlf of all Europeans and Swahili traders 
tu he their friends, they an their part promising never to lnolmt Swahili traders 
and to always welcome Europeans. This is bot much, hut h la aomnthlng. Uereto- 
fora the Woeube have at trays joined the Wajnnji and Wamssra in their attacks on 
caravans. They have heen the -brad of ths Swahili trader*. I hope in future they 
will prove friendly. The most hitlunutia) man tin the range Is a medicine man 
named I*an y tali mono vai Marti, fie is a Diatnn, but his commands are listened 
to, to a certain extent, by all the neighbouring tribes, lie sent a representative to 
the treaty-making, and has rewired a substantial pre-stmt from tu. He refuses to 
sou ms however. Now that the ice is broken by the Wactube, I hope that all 
tbs tribes will eomc Into the treaty. Tlic natives are so stupid and ignorant 
that we hare been enabled to treat with them only on the simplest subjocta. Such 
a thing as making a treaty on jvmr behalf would hare been impossible fir two 
reasons; first, they would not understand the ides, anti second, there la no one with 
whom to make the treaty. In the coarse of our stay here I hope to see Dun y full, 
and perhaps then something can be done. Tho Jomhlni Hangs is such a beautiful 
and alubriou* hit of country that it would 1st a pity if it U net made use of by you. 
The country is to my mind much mure fertile and more beautiful titan the slope* of 
Kilimanjaro, and Lieutenant von Hblrael says it possesses advantages over Kikuyu. 
1 am sure it is healthy fur Europeans, and the fertility of the toil is such that 
almost anything will grow here. 1 have sent to the coast for coconuts, mangoes, 
orange, and papaya reeds, and Laro instructed my servant to (hull oufleo here, ami 
ahow the natives how to cultivate it. I hope tho seeds will prove a suocess. I wilt 
write again in throe months* time, telling you the work of my expedition accom¬ 
plished in that period." 

Middle Egypt from Ptolemaic Maps and Recent Surveys. — In a paper 

mi the subject at the Nottingham meeting of the British Association, Mr. fop* 
Whitchonse mid that the qunUion whether the maps which ancampatiy the text of 
CL Ptolemy, a.u. ICO, were copied from original* extant in the eleventh century or 
were draughted by the copyists of the manuscripts, by plotting tho position* given 
in ths text, is of great importance. If there were original maps, contemporary 
with the Alexandrian geographer, or not later than tha fifth century, then these 
copies furnish Independent and trustworthy information aa to those facts staled on 
them which are not found in Ptolemy's lists rf positions. This view has been 
maintained by the author of this paper since 1882. Tha map of Middle Egypt. 
1892; by the Ministry of Public Works, Cain), and the line of levels given by 
Major Brown, “The Fayutu and Lake (1892), run under hi* direction by 

MesBT*. Joseph and Plni, furnish a crucial test. The section of B2 miles from 
Bent-fiuef to ths furthest trace of habitation in the nurtb-we*t Fayum !« nowhere 

above the levtd of the Nile, except In creasing the promontory of Dirneh_the 

Island-pyramid in Mreri* of Herodotus and Diodorus, it would tie an t«l»n d if the 
water in tho Fayum stood at the IotcI of -pfl metres: high Nile taken at 

about +30, and the jwol Blrkot el-Kcrun at - 48 metres. Noting tho f ucoeaaive 
changes through which this region ]*swd, a> shown by It* physical couditkuis, 
history, an*l arehitolos>cal remains, it tuny be established with certainty that the 
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positions of the places nieati. tis-1 by 01. Ptolemy could nut hive been plotted on n 
map of the middin ago, nor on a map of amic-il Egypt, reconstructed from tho 
historical and geographical data of Herodotus (n.e, 454), Diodorus (lie. 20), or 
Strabo (a.c. 21). Such aUotnptol tecoasLruclioiu by Linaat and others were 
dinwii'; and tho difference* twtween tlwtn and Ptolemaic map* front manuscript* In 
Mount Allies, tl»o Vatican, Milan, and Venice, and uf ChryssnUiu* and IkrllugbkTi, 
and from tho printed editiune of CL Plolcmy were pointed out. Tha maps of Cl. 
Ptolemy represent hie positions plotted npon a region whose rotntlro area* 1 / land 
:,nd water only esUtoL os depleted, after the middle rif lha tint century, and befor 
the end of th« third, of our era. The paper wn fiirtbor Illuatratcd by view* on tbo 
line from Deni-Sutrf to that Temple, north of Dimeh, whoee existence wss lint 
rignalled by the author of thie paper in 1882. Tbo conclusion Is that some, at 
least,of the mape accompanying file text of <3. Ptolemy in wodiaml manuscripts are 
copies, ru'»ro or !•■** faithful, of maps drawn not Liter than the end of tho third 
century, atul that they are probably contemporaneous with the Alexandrian 
ceographer'j text, a.i>. 150. 

AKEKICA. 

•Rainfall Type* in the United State*.—The wide margin of uncertainty- 
which accumpauitn rainfall mBa*ureinimt» make* it decenary to receive all geuerali- 
•ntiou* involving absolute amount* with a good deal of caution. Where, liownrer, 
-urapanvttvo distribution only is concerned and Hie question becomes one of ratios, 
H would seem that in many climates fairly rgliable reanlu may be obtained from 
the averages of reasonably short periods. The molt recent imp-runt example of 
till* occurs in a paper by General A. IT, Greely in the Maiionat Geographic Magazine 
(Wwdjingtoo). vol v„ p 45. General Greely find* that the rainfall of tbo United 
Stale* can lie divided, in respect of iu distribution from mouth to month, into fiw 
.iinple typos, ami that those, t»k«n along with one special ci.mp.nite type and 
others produced by combination nr intcrCorenoo of tho simple forma, account hr 
the r»lnf»ll of tho whole area. A simple typs is defined as one in whioh the curve 
of average daily rainfall shows » single (maximum and a single minimum for tbo 
year: a composite typs as one where it exhibit* double paint* of inlkction. The 
chief simple types are as follow*:— 

L file “Pacific" type, dominating British Columbia, Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, and Western'Utah: characterised hy very hoary pre¬ 
cipitation in midwinter and on almost total absenoe of rain during the late summer. 

2. The “Mexican" type dominate* New Mexico, tho trans-Pec.* reglcu of 
Texas, and probably all Mexico exoept Jho nart and south: characterised by heavy 
icocipitation after the summer solstice ami V very dry period after the vernal 
equinox. 

8 (And nn»t importaut). Tins “ Missouri" type, dominating the vast agricul¬ 
tural ansa of the watcraUoda of tlio Arkansas, Miswnri, ansi Upper Mwiamppi, trod 
of Lake* Ontario anil Michigan, also Oklahoma and Northern Texas : characterised 
by light winter rain, and the greater [art uf th yearly fall In late epring aad 
early summer. 

4 . Tho “TennoMoe" type, covering Tonnessau, Arkanna*, Uisximiipqia, Kaatcru 
Kentucky, Western Georgia, and part of AUlama and Louisiana. M a t l m a m fall 
in end of winter or early spring, minimum in mid-autumn. 

5 . The “Atlantic" type, covering tho entire Atlantic watershed except New 
England, and extending to tho basin of, the Upper Ohio. Matimum fall alter 
midsummer, minimum in mid or lata autumn. 

To these must be aided a conpadts farm, not clearly arising from any 
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of them, the “ 8c Lawrence type *•—dominating the St. Lawrence Valley, and 
ehsnu.terlscd ty t-rarrity during •pring and autumn, and heavy min ut the mid 
of eiinuiii'f oral beginning of winter. 

AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Queensland Flood*. -Before the Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society of AujtnUwia a jiajier «u read in May last by the Him. A. 0. Gregory, 
tho 1‘resident of tin; Society, “On the Rrlibatio III vet Flood*," of whose occurrence 
in Fobruary bit «<m» account was given in the March mimlier (p. 230 ), based on 
ilia telegraphic report* limn received from Brishanc. “ Tlio tenons injury," Mr. 
Gregory say*, “ to prejcrty in the city which remind from the recent ilocds in the 
Brisbane Hirer, indioatc* the desirableness uf instituting Inquires as to ilia pmbabln 
recurrence of similar visitations, and w tret her tins Hood lias been of snr.b an abnormal 
chancier a* tint to admit of being classed with periodical occcutbqcw." Since the 
fim settlement of tho cvlonv, sixty-sight year* ago, no flood of equal magnitude 
baa occurred. “ But during Ibn periisl of tho floods tho rainfall/’ ha continue*, 
" though equal to tire maximum obrerved on several previous c’ccaiioits, was not 
materially greater per diem than bad been recorded in previous year*; and it 
was more in connqnvnco of the longer duration of heavy min over the whole 
of tho watershed of Ihu river that tho greater rieo of the flood water* is to bo 
attributed, Taking enr written history n a guide, the evidence is ia Urnur of 
tbs cancluskw that flood* uf tho height of the last are of infrequent oticumnc*.'* 
An examination of tbs geological conditions of the area now known os tho 
Muretoa District, indicates that the Brisbane Hirer did not in the latter part of 
tha mesuxoic ferial enter the sas wlurre it now dues. In the crotncuons period 
thv sen extended to the (boi of tlio mngn on which Brisbane partly stands. 
At the dose of this i«-ri<xl extonstra voicanic action took place, during which 
th« “disturlance of the surface level of the district was uxcwshyo. The ocean 
reoedod, ami ibo waters of the Brisbane Yallny being pent lock, bunt through 
the ojast range, etui cut it* channel along 11s present court*- . . . There is 
ooadtwv* evidence that for a long time the relative level of tho sea was about 
80 fact' below what it is at present, and that it existed *> for a lung prriod. 
** Thon “ change of elevation Ixoogbt the ocean level to »>im 20 feet or 30 frrot 
ah>m that which now exult*. , . . Then another change of level oc c urred, and the 
ocean retired to in praaeul jxisithm," Thle condition has remained far a long 
period. From an examination or the umcuwiva dc|oMia of rivet silt ever the 
Dirvuulan eciiisUon the bints of the river above thu city. It is <*uy “to trace the 
bright to which farmer floods have covered " thoir “ reeky dsefivitfa*.” How many 
floods there were It is m-l possible to determine, “ but the number of those imuida- 
tkm* which rows to within 10 feet of the hut Hood must have exceoW fifty. flr .d 
half of this nmnboT nwnbed the same lirighl as the flood of the present year, when 
the water mss a frnr iadret sieve the upper Uroit of tho river silt drift." It then- 
fore Hid not materially exceed t'.irmur great Uorels. The ihurt gram, mid the Ism 
D istricted conreet of the rirer and its tributaries nerw, as compared with lbs ...rfy.- 
vegrtathm and choked rivrr-cxmrem of ftsmrr periods, contribute to tlio recto rapid 
rise u( the watrr nasr Brlshene; but this "1* not likely to b» more than a email 
factor in the total result." Mr. Utvgory finally discuirea whether any measures .an 
be adopted for precaution against future floods. He finds that “ we are limited to 
«di rnrertirm as may I- ajrplkahV to individual aum, each as the erection of bulk 
•bra, beyond the influence of floods; and in those com where storage within the 
limits of Inundation t* unavoidable, pro* bit* should be ™.,l- fo, t |«- 
of good* from the ground floor* to the uj-p*v floor*.'* 
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The Sow Hebrides.— A note cm three Wand* U given h* * mwit numbw of 
/W-aoua* J iittnlinym, by Count Lnr.jiu, wUi> bud previously contributed 
.kotrbes of other jnrt. of the Pacific ratted by him. The iacl that th» group ha* 
been the last lu that ocean to bo brought under European fofjimMa t* due, ha aayr, 
to it* unheal thine.*, arising from tho <lea*npo*itkm of th* coral, “*d the malarious 
» T t,nl.tho« frtwu tho (mutually thkk layer <>f burnti*. Tba groat fertility of the 
nil, however, tnakw tin. group worth devaluing, and it* pcaawuon mu*t tooorr-* 
later be milled between Franca and England. Tba KitglUli wiaritmarim aro r^aiilrd 
by tbe writer m political agent*. Hit ialaud of AmnUmi (Aatityiuii), li^ry 

have worked longest, i* now Chriithmired, and the inhabitant* cany »« wrapooa. 
The Eurnpaofia numbrx forty, principally engaged in wood-cutting ; but Mine, tos 
in the collection uf <•*?*«. The French Now llebridu Couiwoy, which own. 
plantations on several Ulamia, baa lately shown inerrrerd activity. Attention U 
I»*l chtrlly to the cultivation of toffee. The MoLwreian inlmbiunt* coin far. 
unfavourably with tlin Pulvurrian*. They are auapioiou* and revengeful 5 but the 
outrage* committed on white men are mnatly the rranlt of the uwciupult’u* conduct 
of aumu of tha latter. Hnlflce tbr Polynraiaua, they usually btilhl their bourn*- 
wretched structure*, moatly open on one «kle—away from the era. The tribtw are 
constantly at feiul with one another, and each haa it* own dialect Though little 
inclined to work far theuualvee. the nativee are much wmght after by the labour- 
rccraitmg »bq*. The eflorta id the British authorities to restrain *!«*« are mid 10 
be of little t iff--*. the employer* treating the men as chattel*, and Count lanjn* 
stale. that the three year*’ contract* are aeldam renewed. 

Icebergs at the Chatham Islands.—Iu the Trtuuadioiu f the Nr* 
Zealand Institute for 1892, voL rtv., p. 510, Mr. Alexander Stand plat** it on 
rotoid that on October 28lh. lbffi, iceberg* were *eeu in the northern {art c< 
Hanson Day, in latitude W 8 ., drifting under the Influence of the tidou On the 
HUth three more were *ren, one off Oweuga, aiul .me outahk Petre Bay. The tenner 
apuetred to 1>» between ICO feet and 200 feet In Iwiigbt, aud 400 to 500 yard, in 
length. On tbt 31ft a Urge ono wm *e*o neat t ht Hf*n* (Whakahawa), 
to tw not low than 600 feet in height, a* lU «uxnmlt towcrwl over c«taln put* of 
the land. According to the natives other*—imo over 900 feet in height—ware wan 
drifting northward, through Pitt Strait. ** Tha wind two or three days prior to th. 
arriral of the berg* had been 8 . anil S.-S.-W., vary keen and strong." 

Granite Rocks in the North Island of New Zealand.— In il>» 7V»..,*io 
/,««. <*«*J ProreefiMS of tXe Xeiu Zatland Iniillulr, vol. xxr., p. 3*3, Mr. Jmm . 
itrk, wa, hwturrt in tha Thames School of Minre. give* an account of th. 
di* orrery of granite and gemmae rocka in the King IVamtry. Till new, tha a * 
in the North l.iand of the anehmt FudreBoie eryitallin* reeks *> "^•‘y »»' 
tjrpieally developed in the proriiiore of Otago ood Nelson in the South^ lie* 

been tha subject of many Interesting di*cuwa«u» among goolc^tst*. " Ihe • Id™* 
rocks hitherto known to reist in tin* Wand ware cwtaln hard *|dlntrry grry- 
wackre and slaty ohahs" which “hare gmcrelly been placed in the arbooifrrou. 
period." The exact locality of tbo ducovery >■ Btuatwl on tba Ml «■’ 

Maiigaotio Stream, about a quarter of a mil* »b,n* lu Junetloo with tlw Tmitra 
Riv»T, which fall* ttUo tha W.lp. Kivvr * mih# worth of Alesatulra. Tlie regain I* 
i.ccuricd br long low flat-toppnl ridge* and rjmrv. ccmpoool nt colrarwm. mnd.hmre 
and elaya of cretaceivtanairy age. Tboy are .ltwhjguiaUwt hy th* premnea of 
iaam. of brown coal at th* h— of tba fermathre, "atthe point whore it rreta on tlw 
old denuded doer of tho country." In the ’ Mangacna Valley, " Ui* cairamm* 
ticdstutit. are found tilud to the north-wret at a low angls »nd * m "*« Io f** 
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dnwnwatda into an impure limestone, which, in iu tun*, Uwmr« first gritty tiara 
pebhly, ar.il immediately posse* inti. a coarse cau-lamemle, cotnjmscd ptiucijnlly of 
Urge rounded or tub-angular boulders of grantee and hard somewiutt argillaceous 
sandstone." The granite fragments were mostly water-worn, but Urge angular 
blocks were found below the oiitcrop of tile conglomerate, Indicating tic proximity 
of the granite in litu. Front various facta adduced. It b> inferred tliat this con¬ 
glomerate “ accnrnulated on a broken rocky ibore, twine the detrituii derived by a 
cretaceous torrent from tlio erosion and destruction of n wide laud area, of which w 
trace now remains." ’Die former -xUtencr (if a Urge Und-turfAce in this region 
composed principally of granites and other crystalline locks, fringed by a mantle of 
middle and lower aocomlary locks, is conclusively established. Mr. Turk lias little 
hesitation tn placing these granite* and associated guuias and quartette rocks as 
Silurian. “ Hitherto no granites," 1«* says, “ or ancient crystalUun rocks of any bind 
have lieen known to exist lit the North Island, and thin may be regarded os one of 
the must important geological discoveries of tho last thirty years." Mr. Fark next 
attempts to discover whether the occurranoa of the rx<ccut (rhyolites and trachites) 
and UiB ancient (granite and syenite) acidic rocks in the same area is a mere 
coincidence, and ths result of tin* operation of natural agencies; whether th* belief 
that the ruoltcu magma of the Earth U really composed of upper lighter, and morn 
acidic materials and lower, denser basin materials, whtdi Its* been advanced to explain 
the suppused ejection of the acidic lavas tint and tin. basic lavas last, here finis s o pport. 
The oldest New Zealand sedimentary rocks arc Camlinan, which have not l*en 
affected by contemporaneous igneous outbursts. Iti the Silurian period, the Uva 
erupted was acidic, in tho Dovvnian Istoic, atul in ths Carboniferous again acidic. 
Front the IVrmbin right to the Eocene period, there was a cessation of volcanic 
activity in Now Zealand. Towards the close of the Etcctu!, most violent volcanic 
outbursts caused many permanent modifications In tho physical feat tins of the 
country, and probably caused the subincrgvtico of tho gnat continental area supposed 
by Hoch * tetter to bare existed off ths west cvnst. Another great ontbum took place 
iu Fliooeue times, resulting In the fermaticn of Ruapehu, Tougariru and other of 
ths northern volcanoes* In recent times, evidences of volcanic action ubound. It U 
therefore evident that “there ho» bean no succession whatever of acid to anil basio 
volcanic products in this area " 


JfATEEMATICAL AST) PHYSICAL OEOOKAFHY 

The Zoo-Geographical Areas of the World illustrating the Distri¬ 
bution of Birds.— l>r. R. Bowdler Sharpe coutrllrat.-. to the August number of 
A'uturul Seine* a jnper on tbU subject, lihwtrmid by a coloured map delineating 
ths regions into which he has divided the world, “ I bare boon asked," he says, 
" to tabulate the different regioas, sub-regiaiy, ,Vc., of the world of which I spokJ 
and which I illustrated in my recent coarse o( lecture* ou * Geographical Distribution 
of Birds,’ at the Royal lnslitiiUou. I do this with some hesitation, because, os I 
npUiurd in the* lectures, our want of analogical statistics from vast tract* of tho 
Old World makes it almost imputable to gi.e exact definitions of the natural areas 
of any of the Fabeogmau division, of the Olobe. . . . Tbi* deficiency in our infor- 
matum, however, need not prevent us from hasarding on idea of - mi of the 
air-g«wgr3|diiual regions uf the t.Hd World.' Dr. Slrn^pe, In his main division* 
follows the well-known S.latcr-WslUce region*, viz.: A. .Ncsrtic; B. Neotropical • 
a Fabr<arcti<:; D. Ethinjiiau; E. Indian; F. Australian Region*. The sab-regtan* 
iuto which Dr. Sbarjic has divided there larger areas are as follows: A. Xesrctic 
R.-mos— I. Arete; II. Ahfixrn; UJ. Aleutian ; IV. Cold tonjmU; V. Warm 
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temperate sub-ltogioDF. Thi* lost i* tubdlvided into (l) Hamid province: «*• Appa¬ 
lachian; ft. A list rnri parian : (2) Arid province: y. Compeatrian; It. Sonoran. 
B. NwmtnPtCAt. Rgmos—I. .iidifltMl 1 II. Central American : (l) Jfcncuw J 
(2) Ittho.ian; III. Fatagonoin ; IV. Brazilian ; V. Amazonian; VL Sub-Andean 
rab-Regtana. C. Pausarctic Itanoy, Arctic Zone (a circnm-pcUr province) ; 
I. Eurasian tub-Rtyim : (1) European Prortnw; (2) Central Siberian; (3) \N«t 
Siberian. II. Meditcrmneo-Atiatu: tub-BtiyUm: (1) Mediterranean Province; 
(2) MediUrraneo-Pcratc Province; (3) Mongolian Province. III. Manehnnan «m- 
Rtfjiou. IV. Uimato’Caueaium *nb~It<'jion. D. EnnoriAJi Itrato*: I. SoAurun; 
H. Smdmmt; UI. IPS* African ; IV, AhymmUm; V. FaA African 
VI. South African ,ulr- Region : (1)Cape Province; (2) Nawleac Province; \ II. I«c- 
tcrian or Cimareonian tub-Rcgitm ; VIII. I.emurian or Mozcarem . u^Ryfon. 
E. Linux lloitox: I. Indian Reninanta; II. InA^Maiayan ; III. lnde-<h,n.*e; 

IV. llinndo-Malayan j V. IJimalo-Chinm. V. AcwnsUAX RkuMS : L Cehbcan; 
u. Molucca* ; III- Regmatt (with North-Eastern Australia); IV. AutfraW; 

V. Sew Zealand; VI. Fijian ; VII. lta,caiian sub-Regiona. 


ftomi. A ri ni nths. a New Method of Navigation. I* the title of A work by 
Ernest Wentworth Bailor. The method of fixing the position of a ship on the «h«* 
by tLo iuler-sectiou of two circle* of equal altitude* is well known »nd was used by 
Sullivan, n.s.. iu 1843, previous to tbo publication of Captain Sumner’* 
work which »«, however, published at Horton in the MOM yrar. Thera is no quurtion 
that during foggy wmthcr, or when only oooailonal glimpue* of the ran can be 
obtained, that Stunner** method has Usen of infinite service to navigators, especially 
when approaching the land; it however require* that taro rata of observation* 
mu*t bo taken, with a sufficient interval lietwren them to admit of a considerable 
change in tho anna altitude, unions tudeed. «A i* frequently the case, tbo position of 
the ahlp can lw fixed on ouo line or bearing by means of soundings, or when in sight 
of laud by tbo recognition of some cape, hghtbooee,or other landmark. Mr. Puller* 
method of “Somi-AxmmtW ha* the advantage over Sumner’s In the fact that 
only one set of nl-ervatluna is necessary to get one lino of bearing, and the original 
par. of hta method is tho way In which he find* tho other intersecting line. Inn 
r ..i' B »r in which he doc* thi* i* very neat and ingenious, and th« anthrt i* at 
considerable pain* to explain his rocthci by ex Am pics and diagrams. The founda¬ 
tion oi thi* method t» a* followsThe rhumb-lino from the ships place lu th* 
vertex of her circle of position bisect* the snglo between her position lino and the 
.m-ilUl of latitude-in making with each of those lines, at their point of intersection 
an Anglo equal to half the aximnth; fur further deUlU the book itself must be 
oonwrited. Whether this method i fixing a ship’s position will at once oome Into 
general us* at ses U ««u to doubt- Seafaring men as a body am not quick to take 
up with anything new in th* way or navigation. In a vast majority of cases> « 

rule of thumb *UU obtain*, and at first sight tide method appear* ,o b ® * 
complicated than it really tv The fact, luiwever. remains that Mr. Bui er e method 
is s» accurate one, and has decided advantage* orer Sumner* in that It only 
requires one set of observations, which ia frequently all that can be o . an< 
there U every reason to ballet* .that, in the <vur*e of time, the more inwlbgenl 
daaa of arainan will recognnw lU merit.- Tha lircseni volume i. only Part I. of 
tlus book, and it U tho Intention of the author to publish Part U-. winch will be 
devoted to the mathematical Investigation of his method. 

The Influence of Foreata on Climate. -In tho MtUordogM* ?*****££ 
far June l>r. Ebannayar, who Ua* Identified himaelf with the subject ttnoe IWS, 
review* the present knowledge of th* influence of foeato on th* climate of the region 
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evirated by tlinu anil In their naighUnirbuod, and In (articular lb* Auatrian olwer- 
vatinna made during the three years 1863-87 form a baaia for discussion. The chief 
difficulty In these inquirim, that of eliminating other local influences, has boca got 
over by irarronmling a central obrctratoiy in the heart of the Const with radial 
rinee of stations extendiun in diffrrvml directions to tho open country beyond. For 
the meet part, however, these radial Hues are limited to taro, running east and west. 
The method, although inferior to that employed by Iibmfoed in the Central 
Province* of India, where the transition of open country to Const land was actually 
followed from the time of planting trees. Is undoubtedly sound. It appears that in 
claim'd space* surrounded by forest the trees act chiefly In checking air movenumt, 
and thereby promoting radiation. Within the forest itself the increased calmness 
fails to increase radial I wn effect* an account of tho protecting shade. Where the 
surrounding country i» umocnied the fuccst must be treated iimply as a ecnticwbal 
derated surface of vegetal iu4L Upon ibis surface rests a layer of air which will in 
general have a differ cut trai]>« nature from the air at the notno level error open land; 
and nnoo tho tree-fops offer ies« frictkmal resistance than tho ground u body of 
wsnur.r or colder air is easily movvd awsy and spreada over the neighbourhood a* 
a kind of miniature /uhn. Tills effect may bo recognised for a distance of 2 to 
4 miles. From sixteen years' observations in the Kurnbcrgcr Reinhavrald, Dr. 
Ebermaycr obtains a result agreeing with that of Ilian ford—12 [irr cent, mors 
nuilall over fore*I country* than over open. lie does not, liovrcvrr, oatuhler that 
tho evidence amounts to anything like general proof. As a climatic factor forest* 
may be ranked as of secondary importance—far lieiow mountains, and below lakes 
and inland seas. 

Magnetism and Meteorology —Anrnn.rt a numlwr of Investigation* 
mi tinted by Professor M. W. Harrington shortly after Ids apfuintment ss chief of 
the United State* Weather Bureau, was cue dealing with lint phenomena of 
UTTcstrial uiagniitinn. This work was entrusted to Profomor Frank il. Bigelow, 
and um* Important remits regarding method* of discussion were published tamo 
time ago (Mbfis No. 2, 1882). Pro lessor Bigelow gives an abstract of further 
development! of his work in tbo Atntruan Mtieorelogiail Journal (September, 
1803, p. 208), in which ho claims tu have discovered a periodicity in meteorological 
dement* coinciding with varfauknu in tho magnetic field dun to the run. Starting 
with the fact* that the pules of magnetisation of the sun’s nucleus, which he call* 
coronal pole*, are located about 44° from the axis of rotation, and that the south 
priced** the north onnmal (ids by atxsit 102 : of longitude. Professor Bigelow 
deduces, from tbe Hague tic ol«er ration* at a number «f stations In the northern 
hemisphere. tho font! of the periodic curve which represents the variations hi 
intensity of lli* coronal magnetic field. Tho 'Mean Magnetic Coronal Curve” 
exhibit* a synodic poriod of 26‘66 day*, and its inflections show remarkable 
nsauhlomsa to a number of weather and stivm curves for America, Europe, and 
tiic Atlantic. Professor Bigelow promises further do tail* la the near future • but 
for tits present urge* the adoption of the 2C*t>8 itay period for taking residuals in 
meteorological Imjuiries In place of the calendar month, for the reason that the 
otlemlar month ha* no ndervaco to the jwriodic recurrence* of these phenomena, 
and consequently tile residual* cut them stive* up In applying to a long scries of 
observation*. 

The Water* of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean.— Mr. J. Y. Buchanan 
publishes in tho Cmptt» (tome cxvi. No. 23) a onto <m the relatina of 

density to alkalhtity in the waters of tho Atlantic and the Mediterranean, as shown 
by tho examination of lhirtj-niuc sample* collected by linn on board tho Prince of 
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Motuw>'* tec! it M«y AlUr, Hie dmisUiei were determined hr a hydrometer 
of tie CWf«jr rr type, ami Urn alialinities by the n»unl method «f titmuotn 
Subtracting the weight of 1 litre of distilled water at a tranpertim* of C. from 
tin* weight of 1 litre of *ra-WBter at the aatae temperature. and di viding the result 
by the alkalinity, Mr. Buchanan obtain* a sorioua of fraction* representing the 
ratio of aalinitv to alkalinity. The mean value fur the Atlantic be find* to be 
0-5000. and for the Mediterranean 0-4875. Hr attribute* the «tn*Un«a of tho 
difference to the abundance of oakareou* rock* an the «bore» of tho latter wa 


The Mean Density of the Earth.— In the Nowmhra (1892) number of the 
.SitziinoafenVA/e of the Vicuna Aoulctny of Sciences Profe*wr letuUrs, i f Lrernuwttt 
University, girt, a now method of calculating the Eratl.’. moan density from »tt 
form and tho intensity of gravity observed at tho equator and the pole. A*nwung 
that lb., mean density of au ellipsoidal ibell of th* earth can be V* 

aeries a* a function of ita major and minor axes Froframr lemlire .ubstltuta it* 
value in differential equal Urns oT the earth'* “ potcntUl." first m the pl«»e of the 
equator, and wcotxil in tho pwlnr axis. The latter rquatiou njnmmU the polar 
value of gravity and tlie fonner tho equatorial valno fl«* th* effect of ceut*UU*» 
force. It Uiui become* pwriblo to determine the cmuUuU for th* lint two terma 
of tho dendty ranee, an.1 employing Itamfe Cgttro* foe the dimewwn. of the 
Earth, and I’ouUlat’. for the value of gravity, it ia found that compared with the 
variate tin'll the mean density of the whole Earth i* 2-3383. and tho den«ty *t 
tho centre 4-3458. Taking the moan density ai the surface a» 2'» tun« that of 
water we get for the whole globe 5-810. aomewhal higher than the value given by 
Jolly, arul fo* the centre 10-884. Llatlng'. value* of gravity give a mean deuirty 
B-872, again a little greater than the value determined by Airy. Hia method a 
of peculiar in tweet when applied to the determination >•( the value ..f >J at different 
oopth* below the *urface. ft «how. that at the equator y reachre a maximum 
value of 10-302 at a .lr,4h of some 000 miles, and that near tlui ratface it hut«M» 
by 1*1100 x 10-* for each metre of deravut. Airy, at the llart-n Udlury, 
olnerrctl an mertaao of 1-3335 x 10", and Major von Stermck. at Pribram, of 
0-86074 x ID", the mum of wldeh, l* 1021 X 10 ‘.agree* well with Irofcawr 

TcmlLrx’ raniL 

The Temperature and Density of Sea Water between the Atlantic 
Ocean and North Sea. -At the Nottingham meeting of tho B.-itUh f***^*"- 
Mr. IL N. Dlekswt wad » paper co thu subject. At the in*mnu> of «lw J 
IPanl fur Scotland the author ijant the greater j«rt of August, lW.oti H- -• 
JaeLal In Investigating the diitrihnUnn of temperature and wiliuitj oa t o » 

IZ weatern bolero of thr ,,m«iuental ahvlf. Starting from M-* » *£ 
dtir nurtli .4 the Shetland*, a Una of .winding* waa ™ J ^ 

in depth* of 100 to 200 fathom*, and this wt»» braked by a return line 
in shallower water. A lino wav nest ran from tbe north of the 
F*ro Islands tonqcreture* being .dirarred at depth* up to * * 1 1 
Shetland Channel. from Karo a line of sounding, wa, mail., to Ubt tide.,.. »- V. 
loopilud* 5° \Y„ whence a du* nwterly ooureo wa* made u- ungl ** _ 

litre: rare of the end*. wo* occupied with a further »tudy of the condition. cxufUg 
to the east of the Orkney* and Scotlam! *• fra raoth a* Abenhwn. 11,0 
turns so far aa they have been dlrauvwd, extend the result* obUined lqr lfr. H. R. 
Mm to the wet of Lewis in lfixr: a warn, layer, tempentut, W» t° off F 
varying in thicknera freon 15 to 25 fathoms lit* upon the main Uvly of water, the 
snrfioo "f which U acmie 3° t»» 4° redder, whil* it* tempenimre dccrea** with the 
Jeptb. At 400 fathom* In the Fwro Chance! th, temperature recorded wa. 
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3ft 5- 1) F., am] the salinity of the water was slightly less than nearer the • irfaee. 
Held water of relatively km salinity waa found on the north-east margin of tho 
North Sea plateau, anil again about SO miles south-cut of Suroburgh Head Li 
Shetland. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Depth of the Englith Lake*, 

In reference to the greatest depth of Lake Dcrw uni water, 72 fathom** 
referred to in tbo “ Monthly Record 1 * for July, may I point out «Mi U was 
ascertained by my lamented colleague, Clifton Ward, in 1S72, when be was stationed 
at Keswick, and with the content of our late Direct or-Groerai, Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, FJns., made a bathymetrical surrey of the English lakes, and many lam», 
in association with Measw. Areline, r.a x., Cameron, ma, Hebert, rsa, and 
myself. The positiona were fixed with the prismatic com]ioae, and the observations 
were recorded on tbs O-inch m»;«. A useful reduction of the work done appears 
in the plates accompanying Mr. Ward’s lepers on the “Glaciation of tlut '^ f 
District," publuhad in vols. xxx. and xxxi. of the Qaar. Jour. Geoi. Sue. 187S. 
The untiring energy and total disregard to the affects of a wot climate jirolebly led 
to the Bev. Clifton Ward's jireinature death, when soon after he left the Geological 
Survey, he took orders, and became Vicar or RydaL 

Tbs lakes examined by Mr. Aveline, who was in charge of the district, and his 
staff are a» follows:—By the Rct. Clifton Want, Derwemwntcr, Baasenlkwalto, 
Wutwator. Grasmere, Rydal and Kawlale Urns; l.y Means. Avnline and Csmonm, 
(.'on is ton; by Mr. Hebert, Bnrnmoor, Bios, and Little Longdate tarns, and Liter 
Water; by myself Windermere, abovs Belle l»te, and Loughrigg tarn. Mr. Word 
also checked and added to the elder observations of Sir. F. C. Crosthwaitc, as 
regards Buttormerr, Crurawock, and Lowra Water, and fixed the positions on the 
(-inch inai*. 

Cass. E. ns Rxxck, rxnn, r.uxut., 
H.M. Gtotogioal Survey. 


|Ths esriy map* of the English lakes executed from surreys liy P. C. 
Crosthwait* about one hundred year* ago were so maocurete in topograjihy sa 
to make thorn of little value at the present day, ami we coaid only use than a* 
a rough guide in getting a preliminary idea of the arrangement of depths. 1 
am familiar with the admirable work of the late Mr. Clifton Ward and hi* 
colleagues, and when discussing the results of our surrey I shall refer to it a: 
some length. The observation* then mods, however, required extension from the 
geographical point of view. Briefly speaking, Mr. Ward’s work sufficed for 
determining tins general form of the cross-sections of tho lakes, but was not 
diffident to enable the boriximtol cuntuurs to 1« laid down. 1 was not aware before 
reading Mr. de Ranee’s letter that these results had been recorded on the *Mnch 
(geological) mops, probably because I have only seen the 1-inch geological surrey 
of the lakes, and the figures do not appear there nor on the (Much Ordnance maps. 
TV results of the week by Mr. Hiawood and myself would be nsed to supplement 
the earlier survey if ww oowkl lie sure of the exact level of the takes on the 
previous occasion. Probably Mr. de Ranee can give us this information.—Htun 
ItOllKKT Mtu.j 
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OBITUARY. 

George H. Garrett. — We regret to anuounoa the death of Mr. G. H. Garrett 
who quite reoetitly contributed an interesting paper on Surra Leouc to one of our 
cvcninr meetings. He was bora in the year 1842. Ue lost hi* parents while young, 
and a friend of the family (a Liverpool shipowner) appointed him mldrhlptnan on 
board one of bis skip* going to Chinn. The vessel n at takeu otw by the Government 
for uto during the China war of 1856-8, and Mr. Garrett was on the battlefield a few 
hours after tbo Taku Forts worn taken. After visiting Singapore, Bombay, the Capt, 
atul other places, ha returned to England and spent aU'Ut nine year* in a London 
banking-house. Seeing a chance of doing business on tire West toast of Africa 
lie left England again for Siena Leone. The Government offered aim the sppolnt- 
lucnt of sub-treasurer and collector of British Sberbru in January 1887. lie was 
rrm8» Justice of the reace for Sierra Lronr, Cututuiswut in the Court of Bequests, 
atul Deputy-Conmer at Sbetbro, Feliruaiy 1887. Mr. Garrett was made Acting 
Civil Commandant at British Shrrbro in 1888, and Travelling Commiaabitirr for 
Sierra Loom? in 1888. He acted a. Hon. Inspector of the Sierra Leono Frontier 
Force on a mini™ to Wendell to break up the atrunghold of frecH/olers. Tint 
loros rescued tlireo thousand captives and brought them safoly to llondajutnali, 
March 22nd, 1880. Mr. Ganutt crossed the head water* of the Niger to Trong, in 
Wastmlu, on a mission to Almami Sonxslu, Match to July, 1880. IIo went on a 
mission to Sand* Country and dispersed rebels stockaded at Laminara, February 
1891. Mr. Garrett was mode District Commissioner and Coroner of BriUah 
Shirr bra District, December 1891 to August 1893. Ho died at tha Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool, August 10th. 1898. Mr. liinttt waa awarded the GUI 
Manorial by the Council of the Society in 1892. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Additions to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., Librarian, R.O.S. 

Tita following abbreviations of nrnrna and tho adjectives derived from tlumaro 
cm) Joyed to indicate the wnirco or srticlos from other publication*. Geographical 
names are in each case written in full:— 

A. = Academy. Academia. Akadomle. 

Ann — Annals, Aimak*. Annul-ti¬ 
ll = Bulletin. Ballcttino, Bolotim- 
Com. = Commerce. Gmimercud. 

C. K. = Camples Hindu*. 
tirtU- at EnUcunilc. 

0. = Geography, Geograplilo, GoogTafta- 
Get. a GeseUscWh 
L — Institute, Institution. 

J. = Journal. 

H. = Milled nopm. — 

On account of the ambiguity of the words orTuae ,, quart;. Ac . thesis* *fboakaln 
the list Lefow U denoted by the length and breadth of tha oorer in mehea to tho 
nearest half inch. The size of tho is 10 x *4- 

ItTBOfK 

Anitris—Limsstocs District. nvytc. 

Das Karriphinmucn. Vmneh einnr morplmlonisclu'ii Mimograplde ' 

Dr Joran t viiid. Profiweor di r Geographic an da HochscUule ra Belgwd 
Wien, Ed- llidzci, 1895: atoll X 7|. pp. 1H- 
Part 3 of vol. v. of Penck's Croympkiwh* ft*. 


Mag. = Magazine. 

P. = Proceedings. 

K. = Borah 

Kev. = Review. Itcvur, Bevista. 

S. = Society, Socirld, Selskab. 
SiUb. as SiUuugshcricht. 

T. =; Traiuuetirais. 

V = Vennn. 

Verh. = Vtahsmilangen. 
w. *1 Wlaaensckaft, and oompcumla. 
Z. = Zeitachrift. 
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aKOGBAPHICAL UTTBATCRF. of tok month. 


r -t rn yr, 

The Map of Europe by Treaty, •bowiog lh« various Political ami Terri¬ 
torial Changes which hnvn taken nUct eino* tli* jp u.ral Peace of 1814. 

With numerous maps anil note*. Vol «*., 1875 to 1891. Ity Sir Edward 
llorulut, C.K Loudon, Harrbwn & 8ou*. 1891: *ixu IOJ x t»J, pp. xxri. 
and 21013380. 

Fraaee. Goar deal t- 

J. Ooudault. La Franco Pittorewim-. Ouvroipi dilutee U» S70 gravure*. 

Paris. lUduiUo it Lie., 1803 : size 12$ x 8}. pp. 478 Vritx tu. 

The lent ptico of thU remarkably linn work should tenure for it at ouormoos 
idirnlatinu. To tarn over ii» fun U sufficient to Imnrem the variety «uil beauty of 
French secoerj from the Korin S«a to the Pyrenees ami from the Bay of Biscay to tiro 
Vo 4 gwi In a mamuir aixmiil only to toeing tiro w .•ties thcnwelvra. 

Praace-ProTirnre BaMda. 

La Virillit France. Toxte, DcMtoi et Li Uiograplute, pur A. Robbia. 

Paris. La libreirtr IUtutr. r. Sul iUu.1 <1893;: sir.- 121 x I'J. pp. 332. 

Frine ‘Hit. 

Foil of orthrUn ami clatmcU rutia drawings of the quaint old towns of ronlhcm 
France. 

Prance— The Cassias Miriam. 

Itin«rairc* Miriam—Lai < 'ausem rt In Cabin* «Jti Turn, a roc pin* tie 
10(1 ilossin* incdlts, dirnl 20 grand* hois texte . . . Ivlile a in. .rule *n 
1832 par la section do la lxetero H dr. Cameo* dti f A. F. (So 
pal .tuner's name). Sin* 7$ x 9}, pp. 232, rxx., eta. JVfcv 5/r. 

t'ndor ibe authority of tb« French Alpine • Inti this guide to tin. region of the 
CaoHe* and Its underground wooden will bo received with ooaiildance. and sboold 
prove Tory eervleeablc to tourists 

Germany — Bftgea Crodner 

Riliivu. Eitro luseUtudle. Van T>r. Rudolf Cndnor, Profcnor det 
KrxikunJ* an dfcr Cnivcreitiit Orrifirwnld. Stallgnrt, Engclharn, 1883: 
sine :»} x CJ. pp. 121. i’nVc 9 mart*. 

Part 3 of vol riiof KininaT* scriesof FuraciKniyun zur ilruttchru Lauda- wad 

MtadMt 

Germany—tdlrong. /’ifirvw.. 39 (1893): 177-181. Hansen. 

Kiielouiinderungun im Mldwtstluhnn Schleswig. Von Ilr. It. lininatn In 
O Ideal or. IF ili lirm amp*. 

Southern Zsivps. Fischer 

Lkivl-Akurule det diet audoti 

Piaclror. | JH 

Ulusiratlaru). Zwolle llklfte. Leipzig. O. Frey tag. 1833: tiro 11 J x 7). 
pp. 784 Prtttuhi Ap Ur AuUvr. 

TUI* wurk willl** specially reriewed. 

Switzerland. Baedeker. 

KwitrorUud and Ihe adjacent portioaii of Italy. Barry, and the TjrroL 
Ilaiullxeik for tramllera By K. ILtdeker. With 39 amps, 12 plnro.’arid 
12 jiauoruaos- Fifteenth edition. Lcipaic, Knrl ILudckir. Landau, 

Palau Jt Ocl, 1893: six* CJ x 4|. pp. xiTtii and 19C. I'rin 8 wwirii 
Peru sled fy thr 

ti te anmnovy to do mom than record the oppoarsuco of u now edition of this 
lung-known and uiuch-tnistcd guide-. 

Switzerland. limy. 

A Handbook Tor Tmvollar* in Switzerland, Port I.—Switzerland without 
tic IYnninc Alp*. Part II.—The Alpa or Barov and Pmduaut, the 
Italian Lakes sod part of th» lieruphinr Kigbtocnlli ixliUon. Loudon. 

John Murrnv. 1892: sixn 7x8, pp. viiL and 70S. auini and plum. 

Vri*t lde. I'rctmln! bf 3lr. Hurrag 

(Veltaias additional iaforumtion for 1893, sml a number of new (emitour) maps 


skumle der drel audeurotBleeheu Halbinwrln. Von Dr. Theobald 
r. Profuarordirr Oeograplilp an der Fnirenltal. Marburg, (blapaand 
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by Bartholomew, engraved on a largo ocalr, a upoeial fi-ntur* of tho present edition. 
Tiic« tu»ji tho* tho configuration of 8w1t»rLuul *tth a rlrarttrat and preeii'tt 
Diner before attempted in sot guide-book to that country known to a*. 


ASIA. 

Indo-China. Boninaii and Fanlu*. 

LTtulo-Chine FniwtiM CVntmnporeiiio. Cociiinchinr, 2* fcditioa iwnt 
ct aticrueiiU-c. Carauodgo, Tonkin, Annum. P.r A. Bouinol* rt A.Pouitu 
2 toJk Pum, Oluillainnl Aina. HsSS : sixn ID x tf|. pp. roL t) xiii. and 
682; (roL U.) 838, atuju and llhutratiou*. 

India— Chitral, Ac. ftfraaMM* .V. 59 (1833) : 181-184 ImmaniuL 

Twhl tml. Jucu mul KunjuL Voo P. Im mn nmL ITt Ik wop. 

India—IrawoAL MU. P. J. CVrE JfyiW* 113 (1833): 276-312. Octdon. 

Hydraulic work an the Irawodl delta. By It. Gordon. 2 plate*. i dfa»- 
iratienu itad app<s miles*. 

The geographical laiereat of tUU i*»pwr lie* iu the adaptation of engineering work* 
to give artificial mobility to tlio topography of a great rirar delta where i orewran l 
eluugrn in phjdcal geography are in pnvre**. 

ladia—Kathmir. Thaekermy. 

From Anuu to KaaUmir. Xotc* on Sport and Travel, 1>T t-lonel 
K. T Thackeray, a.t, cJh, r.aoPrivately printed. S<«j •rated. 

(1833 f): *i»BX 0, pp.42. IF7fA jdtalogrupAif ifiuatmtfoa*. Bream#/./ 
ly Out AuJLot. 

A rollroti.ni of inierewtiur narrntivra of rportinsc journey* in Xorthem India. 

Howard. 


Lift with Tratu-Siberlan Savage*. Dy B. Dougia* Howard, at l/mda». 
Lonpmoni A On. 1838: ute K x 3J, P|>. r. and MW. Prim tl*. JVe-nfetl 
hy Ikr Pulluhn*. 

Au Account of lifo among tbo Ainu* of the lulaod of Sakbalin. with whom the 
author «tat*u that hr lived on tenna of rluie friendship for a conaidisraWe time. 


Turkey—Bagdad. 

lei Torquie d’Aale, Gfogmpbio Administrative, Statiatiqtto. PracripUr.. 
ct Bauoinuix do cho/pui province do 1*A>‘ixnineiirr. Par Vital (.uiiiel- 
Tomc trotafiimc. Pori*, talent Lc-ruux, 1833: *i*n 11 X PP- 1 -8*0. 

Tba aeventb Oucicle of thi* important tncwtuo deacrilw* tlio vilayet of Bagdad. 


Comet 


AFRICA 


African Hygiene. 


Forks 


Guido to Health In Africa, with note* on the country and ite inhabitant*. 

By Thowa* lb:ark Porks, Surgeon-Major, a.xj . etc. With preface by 
H M Stanloy. Undoc. 8atn|ac* Low, Mawtuu A Conijuuy, 1833: 

■ize 7 x 6. pp.’l7S. Price 3*. 

Melancholy Intore.i attache* to thi. work by the lair Bf. Parke, which ™ 

1 inh«d onlv a few month* before hi* death. It contain, roncrae and practical ditcotum* 
fra the trvatmr lit M the remramu African diaoioos which mini itroic of Ihc 'drawt 
ranks to travclhira Tba preliminary remark* on lh» idltnotr. the Uatln*. the fauna 
ami flora. of Africa, are noeenarily very brief and genemL 

Egypt—Lake Moerir. Pctmu..*,.. M 89 (1833): 1UI-1W Schwrtnfarth 

Dor Moral. See naeb den tieoesion Foraehungen. \>m Ci. Schwemfurth. 

An elnborato review of Major Brown'* liook on the Kayurn and Lnk* Moeria. 

Katanga Koienn 

With Captain Stair* to Katanga By Jen. ph A. Mohamr, t-e-C^. r*iLa 
London. Sampran Low A Or, 1833 : *t*n 8 X 6. pp xk ami 2s0, arep 
am| (tliulmlUiu. Prie. 8a 6d. 

Dr. Moloney, who .coora|«tW the cxpcliUan to Kalancalond at tnolical offlecr. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


In tc namtlra lh» incident* of the journey, anil ginra «m lueful note* no Ihr country 
•si) people mi l with alone the lino of nmlc. A summary ..f hi* journry wo* published 
in the Journal for September, p. 2118. 

tn mnllUliA FwlitUtt*. 

Ethnographic N ordxat- Afrilra*. Dio toAtcrioIlo Cultur der D.voukil. 

< Julia uni Sorual Von Dr. Philipp PanliUchke. Hlcriin. Dietrich 
Iti’inior, 1633. Size 11 i X 6, pp xrl ntul 338. ifaji amt plain. 
M.WIt 

A jnofomiil (truly of the |«opina inhabiting Some] Maud anil the eurroimding 
regwna, with rrfriras-v to their ethnography, cnsUnna. ami rcm'rel male of life. A 
large map and a aerie* of excellent photograph* accompany the work. 

Wmi Africa. DybowikL 

Joan Djhowaki. in lloate iln Tchad. Jn Inangn on Chan. Oumge 
illuitrc do US destine inodita Pari*. Firmin-Didot rt Cio., 1833: «tte 
11 X 7. pp. 382. Prie * 6*. 64. 

M Dytajweki dewrihu* hi* journey from Uie Mohangi to the Shari with many 
important otarnUbma <m tha people, natural hietory and onmmemtal n-vium* of the 
region* through which he paueecl. There i» a clear route-map, and the nnmennu 
lihutratiati* are admirable. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Ciaaita—Northern Lake*. 


V. & SnuKiUbu. <3. 7 (1832-33). 380-378. PeUtot- 
Exploratiua il'uu* verio du grand* lac* ei* nu nnrd du Port Good Hope, i-u 
1878 Par Emile Petifcjt, anrten toluiimnatro *<t explore to or arctiipir 

Mexico — Chinipa*. Mi*. P. I. CiriS Eayiarer* 113 (1833): 261-273. Koltlua. 

Thu Cliiuipa* Aqueduct and Mineral Kailway, North*WcM Mcxlou Uj 
E. U. Holuuuu. Plait, 3 iliiutratloiu and appeniUs. 

United Stale* — Calif end*. Hniitfu 

Earthquake* in California ta 1830 and 1831. By Edward Singleton 
Holden. DulUiio of IK, PaIhU Statu lC,.J,yital Surrey. So, 95, 
Waahlngtnn, Government Printing Office, 1832 : aiir 10 x «1, pp. 29. 
Prrtnlt ,1 bg (A* fritted State, lltdoglval Surrey. 

United But**— Mineral*. Day. 

Department of tbo Interior. United State* Geological Surrey. 1. VC. 
Powell, Direct!if. Mineral Resource* of the United Statu*. Calendar 
year. 1621. Bat*! T Day, Chief of Divtainn of Mining Statktic* and 
Technology. Washington, G< •win rnent Printing Office, 1833: *ix* 9} x n, 
pp. IT and 630. Prtaenbed ty the Vntitd Slab* Gnl’-J’ial Surrey. 

Uoiud State*—Nevada. Hague. 

Department of the Interior. United Static Geological Surrey. J. W. 
Powell. Director Monograph* of the Unly*! State* Ocologicul Surrey. 

VoL xx. Geology of tlin Eureka Dietrict. Nevada, witli an A tin*. By 
Arnold Hague. Washington, Ourrnunrut ITtutmg tifllcc, 189*2. Hire 
II) x M, Jip. xrli. ami i!U, amp naif plain. Pn.mfitt l>y Ike f'mW 
Sta(„ Gaiofftal Surrey 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Celrrmhia—Goa;i: Candelior 

IttreHacha et Ir* Intliim* Goojire*. Par H Candelicr. Pari*. Kirnim- 
Didot et Cia- 1890: die 8 x 7*1. pp xtL and 282. Prie, 3*. 

A alight record of travel in a region of which the literature 1* very acunty. 

French Guiana. Cosine* 

llcnrl Condemn. Che* be* Indict*. Quatn orinera ilno* la Guyana 
I'napa (1887-163Ik Outrage cantenant 98 gravure* el 1 «rtr. 

Pori*. HocheUo et O , IS<i: «u« 13 x 8*. pp iii. and 611 Prior 16. 

The exploration* nf M. Comlrewa in Fienoli tlniana hare been frequently brought 


(nxxaui'iucAL utebatube ok the month. 
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before oar rriwli r», mill vp Walerauo tbu embodiment of hi* trwaarrhe* etirinbnl With 
•11 Um adornuKiuta which M.xtra. llachntto know ao wrll how to »npply Thu dliutra- 
Utma are «Imii with OMltail care an<l re produced in a meat reahatk 1 manner. Th» 
map cmliodiea much now work. Mott Interest (taint la the ileocripUmt ut thr tribwa 
of 11 >o Car interior in the Tuuuik-huBrak :uq« uInina. 

HUnmgtu. Factor. 

Etude (bonomtoue tar U lUptibliqne (In Nicaragua (Auairviiw Central.). 

Pitr Mrt Pector, eontul «le jilcnruRUa a fuit (avoo 3 carte* at 1 tableaux 
Imn taxte). Ncuohati-l, 1393: ate 9\ x 6, pp I 88. fWnt.il l V lie Aulkm. 

A aajwrate oopy of an elaborate paper in Ilia Bnlhtia of the Sewehatol (•>'’graphical 
Society It ineliuhw, na wall aa a ccix ral aoounnt of Um commercial gra'graphy of 
Nicaragua, a complrto alphabdtrai gMEttee* of the country, and a urnuW «r 
atutiitlca «• to trade relation* 


ACSTBAXAiiA AID PACIFIC ULAIDS. 

Bin,. J. PtJpmeian $. 2 (1983): 11-24- Tmgear and William*. 

Deacriution and Vocabulary of Kino, or riaraga tdand. By I'.d ward 
Trcgrar and [the vocahnlary j Harold Williama. 


GEHERAL 

Anthropology—Index. Blaxatn. 

Index to tlia publicationa of tic Anthropological I intitule of Oroat Britain 
and Inland (1813-18111). Including thn Journal nml Trmaaltnt of tie 
AUrndnacoJ Sort'd* /maJ.«n (1818-1871): tho Journal nnd .Vnuvire of 
Ike JolArojMWait SoWy of IsmJtrn (IKG3-187I), and the dnrAropo- 
Iwical fieri* ir. By Ooorgc W. Btoxam. u.A. London. 1833: <il* » X «, 
pp. 8 and 9ML Prtv ID*. Prter.nU.l (.y Uu Anlkrcrpologiml Inelitute. 

Hub index ruproanta a vaat amount of iabonr ptit to a moat Important purrwaa. It 
t* a complete rwxwd if Um admire of ABltlMpoIngf, and a work of rofcronce which will 
provo of Uia ntmoat nrvioe to all geographical worker* whem. aiudira Include with the 
Earth lleelf the people who Inhabit It. Mr. Bioxam and the Anthropological iuitihxto 
thaerrn groat credit for their work. 

Biography—Burton. Burton. 

Tim Lite of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, kjjjta. rax» By hit wife. 

Wtel Burton. With numerous portrait*. illuntration*. and map*. In 
tw«. Tolumea Lutulun. Chapman and Hull. 1SII3: tire 9x6, pp-, rot i, 
xxvL and COG, vol. ii., x. and Olt. Permuted bf Ik* Author 
Sir Richard Burton'* geographical achievement* were an hdly duacrihed in the 
ohltoary mdice published in Um PnterJiugt. Ui*t it ia nnnaxwaary unw to rteapitnlate 
the many tourney a and manifold writing* of thia mat fturhat travolkr and piofimnd 
student Lady Burton picture* th« whole man warn from natondpotot toaoe^bto tow 
oihrr, and the wceecda iu a manner jKv-uliarly Iter own to plaiting the mvnltanUe* of 
hia ccmnoaite character tefnro Uu reader. It would be oot of place In thia Journal to 
criteria* tho brngraphy to aoy way. and imtmarfbla to aummariae the plan cm twUloh l«U 
omitnictod. Wo can only damp it aa o Angularly appropriate momcmil of the gnat 
fuel original Ufa it pertraya 


Bibliography Spsxifh IBS 


_ Oayangoi 

Wtetoguo of thr Montumi.l* to tha Bpauiah Languageto tho BriUA 
Moacum. By Don PbbcuJ da Oajnngoa. VoL IV. Urndfiu, 1883: 
.. . . PrittPL 


aixo 10 ) X 6 ), pp. rtL and 345 - 

The MSS. catalogued loclode a larg* number d valuable gwgnphieal worka. 

Fiol*my'* Geography .. . Bylanda. 

Thn (biography of Ptolumy Elucidated. By Thnmaa nUrohronk Bylanda. 
r.ix. ate. Printed for Um author by I’oomhy and W«Urick at tha 
I’nlvcnity Pram. Dublin. 1 M8; aina li) x 10. pp xx. and 08. itope und 
iUutiraliimn. Prtmul.nl bf lie Author 
A moat pun*taking aludy at Ptolemy, which will be ipemally renewed. 
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GEGGRAl'H ICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTU. 


Bithlhafen TwttmmUt. — — 

Prebchrift Ferdinand Krriherrn von Biehthufcn rum sechzigiilcn 
OcbUUfcig am 5 Mb!, IkWV DM^neht ton •riiien SchOlem. Berlin, 

1803. Dietrich Renter. Prrtmtni hp Ifcwr*. WiOtaau) and Sor<jatr 
Thu bcauiifulty-gid-np volume tu pr» nurel a* un album for pmamtulinn to Paron 
Richthofen on hi* «ixtietli birthday. It inrlmlai contribution* from a number cf his old 
tlus principal pspra bring—On •* Sumo Typre of Cuut Kcrnniliun." b* Dr. 
Alfred Philippwo; on “A Tjniad Fjunl Veil, 7,” by Dr. Erich von Drygulitkl; an 
"Tbs Lnkn or Cominnee," by Dr. Robert Singer; on “Tho Ttibulaun Group of tin' 
Brenner.” by Dr. Vritr Fnvh; on " Tbn flooCwtonlo Relations <d Syria and tho Red 
Sea," by Dr! Max Hlankcuhorn; on “ The Diacorom of tho Capo do Vardo Bland*," 
by Mr. It. Yult! Oblhaui; on "Tim Ilalnftdl ami riant Dlrtributinn of tho Tropica) 
AmUo." by Dr. Alfred H.untr on " Tho Ditneruion* of Ocean lVim,." by Dr. 
(tertian) Schott; on "Tbo C«*nu>grapliT of Pctro* Candida* Drecmbriun,- by Dr. 
Konrad Kretac Inner; on “ Tbo Topography ami Geol"sqr of tho Ando* of LbunjthLme ;** 
“tin tbo Mathematical Treat moat at Geographical 'Problem*." by Dr. Cart E. M. 
Robrbacb i a map of KaUcin Asia on tho aoalo 1; 10.000,000, by Dr. Ilan> Kucher; 
on “Tim Economic Standing of Urn Negro Race," by Dr. Kduard'Hahu; and cm “Tbo 
Unrailing i*f Unknown Tibet," by Dr. Gsorg Wocencr. Wo can imugino no more 
grateful compliment to a di»ilugui*ti«*l teacher Ilian inch tangible proof ttuit bin 
lalxsur* am divrolopitig knot*ledge in all parla at tins globe. 

Scriptural AxduMlogy. - 

Ht Ip* to the Study of tins OiUc, including Introduction* to the several 
Ho*Jot, Uio llintonr and Anliipiiiir* of tho Jew®, the remit* at modem 
diwovarit* and tb>< Natural HtaLjnr of FalcKine, with copious tobb a, 
ncoowilance. and Indict*, and a wariea of map*. Oxford, University Frew; 
London. Henry Fniwilr: lire 7} x 5, pp. tSSts. Frewnled bp the fitf/t ukcr. 

The geographical and geological section* at till* well-executed compilation ore 
brought up tn dido. 

■wlft'i Worts. Croix. 

Swift; eelnctinna from hia work*. Elite, i. witli Life. Introductions, and 
Note*. by Henry Craik. 2 vein Oxford, Clarendon Press, UtPil-PS: 

•ice 8 X Si, pp., ml. L, riiL and 470: vol. it, 488. /Veorafol by IA» 
MMira 

The note* hie!nile an interesting discussion of the geography of Gitlliver'e trarelit, 
thawing lurw ingcabiualy Swill utilised On- knowledge w the time 

Tho following wnrka abn hare hern recently added to tbo Library;— 

Biography—Handcs. ■ 

Memoir* of tho I.ife ami Labour* of the Uov. Summed Marwlen, of Para¬ 
matta, Senior Cluplnin of New 8onth AVulea, and of hia early enniusetbm 
with the Mtaeiont to New Zealand and Tahiti. Kdikd by the Iter. J. It. 
Jlaradtn, u.x. tendon. Tli* Religious Tract Society; sire x lj, pp. rid. 
and 328, portrait atul fffmtrrlfiiiaj. 

Canada. Lome. 

Canadian Life and Secnery, with Hint* to intending Emigrant, and 
Settler*. By the Manpiis of Larne, ir. [London], Tho Religion* Tract 
Society, 1658ft: <iuCxt. pp. 101, iUwttralmu. 

China. Xx> Compte, 

Memoir* ami OliasrvaUraia .... made In a late Journey thrnngU tits 
Empire of China, and puhlushod in aereraJ Letter*. . . . Uy Loui* Lo 
Compte, Jeanlt. Trui.slated from the Pari* edition, and illuaixated with 
Figure*. London, 1007: ueDxS, pp 527. 

Chin*** Collection La a gdo n . 

A Drecriptirn Catalog*** of the Chinewi Collection, now exhibiting at 
>L Geurgc'* Finer, Hyde Fork Corner, London, with condeuaod account* 
of tbo gtmins, gorrrnmmrt, hiitcry, literalttre, agrionllnrc, arte, trade, 
inanneus. eastum* uud noeiat life of tlio peopjo of Ibe Co Initial Empire. 

Ity Wm. 11. Langdon. Loudon, 1842; *uo id x 5J, pp ISO, iUutlru/tmu. 
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ftSS^- ,tfi aS^ saiaAts 

maun. 1836: dm V X 0, pp. *•« *^°- “"^ ** 15 • I* 
l umj ajnui Cnninino, 1800: «i»> -4 X 7J. PP- «!»• rUl '- 


Aba4. 


•< “■" ^swJisitaiSsW 
S =£5.^^J^^SSTxS 5fS ins; 

BHubiimh. W. Blackwnod A Co., ISIS- “» J * D »‘ PP * 

plait. 

*~!rsi as £ ffjsscs*t sg=5s *** 

Ahwl. Poirr. PJL, 1«83 : d*c P| X 6. PP- *51. 


Carter. 


NEW MAPS. 

B? J. COLES, Jf»p CtmtoT, K.O.S. 

rOSOPE. _ ^ _ 

Burtholomeer. 

8wtUlul , _ , . n .„. nr . a_„ e , <vf Sooiliuvl Smlo 1: t2S.730, 

Battholonu-w* BodueeJ Ortarow S n i ^ , j , h |„ VPr . 

o , 1,1 mills In an Ittcii- rabert ><' _'». v«ur . 

£ b£&|£*w * C<>.. MWburgh, 1803. Pr<« 2a »<""«•■< ™ <*>* 

IW-nfol 6j tta VMUktrf. . 

Thie it one of paitholoa*-*'* *■»*•* f noIwHy U>» 

►lovnti.iru »w elu»«n by »«*‘^“***° n ' ( ^ * nl ^3*“ « u *’ tl “ ,n of ^ 

SW4SLW -*« 10 ** *«- 

“ * **** Haxri^rawp ani Banbel*».w. 

i *° d *««tn»U.C. JU,. of ScotW Dy 3. mU« 

aBdJ.G.BMtlxAw^.rM*,!M^*» rbi* EJlnbnTRh OeoapafJiMal 

AFRICA- 

Wybargh, Bayne, ami PaitbrUf* 
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NEW MAPS. 


mile* to mi wcii Map of tin? East Coast Route lo Miuhcnsland. li-ira 
to SaUbury, showing the railway new h.-incroaitrm-Vfi It 8. Kstrbrids*. 
G'vi-rnmi-nt IjuiiI Surroyor, Fort Saluhary. December 1892. Seal*- 
l :S83.Stt>,<wlO ftattiilkM to an inch. Juts A Co, Cape Town. Prr+raUd 
by Ow ItrtlitL Scmlb Afritn Company. 

This abr«t craiui.n twn vntiTtdy .lltfinet map*. imc ('xhibiring tho Mautka Gold 
Brit on which tint several mining claim* are marked, th* other i< a ukotuh-map of the 
(nopured railway from Bcire to Salisbury. The nltitmlo* rireu cti the man liar* bean 
taken with the aneroid. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Jf«w Zealand. Land* and Surrey Office. Walitogtoa. 

Auckland Shoot No. 5 Scale I : SSU.OOO, or t statute mile, to an Inch 
— -Taranaki. Seale 1 : 2324X10, or 4 tUluie miles lo an inch Dirpart- 
ment of l.mul* anil Surrey. Wellington. N.Z. IVrey 8. Smith, Sanrev.-ir- 
•Jrneral. 1892. PrrtrnUd by gunryor-Gnuml «•/ New Zealand. 


GENERAL. 

Amite: Athtr. Bjrnm*r-ai*gUu. 

V. Spnuur-Siegiiii, Hand-AUa* mr Otechichto dig Altortum*. dot Miltd- 
alti ra uml dec VraoiL I. Ahlcdung: Atlni Aatlijuu*. Alia* *nr (fta- 
ehiehfe »lra Alter turn* lit koluriorto hartrn in Kupfi-rttich anthaltend 
19 tllnwichUbtaiGrr, 01 hUtariacho Kwlm mol 73 Ncbenloirtfn. K:,t- 
wntfai utoi bear betlol ron Dr. Wilholtu Pirgiin. Erato Lkfcrunr. Getl«. 

>lnatn» Perthes. IKR1. Priet 2 mart* SOy/. tarh putt. 

This i» un entirely now edition of fipnmer'a Historical Atlas, of whloh tho Aral 
aartion is devoted to uncivilt geography. It will cunjut of ofght part* j n\ containing 
four map* and two parts rmtaining tlr* naps. Each isron will apjioar at interval* of 
from si* to eight weeks, anil after Urn publication of the last port an bniai will bo 
•npptiol, far a moderate charge, to these who ttuy wish to have It The rtnwmt iann 
oootains tiie following map.No. 5. A-gyptn*; No. 4, Palratmn inile a Daridn retro 
najun J Imiw ratorem Ilndriamun; No. 8. Impttrinm Poraaruin Until Uy*to*pL 
tempore; No 23, Italia hide a belli, Punieo aveundo; No 30, Britannia ci Hibernia. 
The maps are ray well drawn, the colours carefully chosen, and there are numerous 
busts. 


Th* War id 

W. A A K Joimstnu'* Koval AUns of Modern (iescrabhr 
monthly part*. Part 28. \V. A A. K. Johnatoo. Edinburgh 
Ptia* it. 60. firi part, Pmtnlni by (A* PMItktn. 

Th * part contain* tna|» of Asia and th* northern part afSonth Anu-rirai 
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PHOTOGRAPH! 

Prancs. Jackson. 

Eighty-twn PimLgraphi at Sonthi.m Emms*. taken by Mon*tcnr James 
Jaekscn. January to April. 1833. Prewar, d by Afoiursar Jauut Jaeimm. 

Thta Is a very interesting writs of photographs, many of which are wall cW-» ^ 
inhibit the topographical and geological feature* of the country 

Kansra Country. Ewart. 

Twenty-eisrhl Photograph* takeu by Major J. H. Ewnrt in the Hatusa 
Country, West Africa. Prmrnlml fry Major J. U. Etenrt. 


N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo¬ 
graphs which has been established in tho Map Boom, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 
will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
a ddi e — are given. 
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Na 5. NOVEMBER, 1893. You II. 

JOURNEYINGS IN THE PAMIRS AND CENTRAL ASIA.* 

By Tho Earl of DUNMORE. 

Lixnixu At Karachi curly in February 1892, 1 proceeded up country, 
citt Multan, Lahuro and Jhuluiu, to Kuwal Pindi in tho Punjab, where 
1 commenced making preparations for on expedition to the Pamirs and 
other parts of Central Asia by way of Kashmir and Western Tibet, and 
over the grant mountain ranges of the Eastern Himalayas and Mustagli 
or Ice Mountains into Chinese Turkiotan. I reached Kashmir in April, 
and Loh in Ladakh in the end of Mn)'. There I was joined by Major 
Roche of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who had obtained a year’s leave, 
but although he had a permit from tho Government at Pekin to crow 
the Chinese frontier, ho unfortunately was not able to procure one 
from St. Petersburg to enter Russian Turkietan. Wo purchased fifty-six 
strong wiry little Ladaki horses or ponies, and engaged thirty picked men 
(Argoons), all old hands, some of whom had accompanied tliaso intrepid 
explorers. Captains Bower and Younglrasband into Central Asia, and 
who in addition to being first-class caravan meu, combined also tho 
various trades of shoeiug-smiths, pack-saddle makers, shoe-makers, 
Burris, etc. 

Our caravan being fully equipped, horses properly shod, etc., wo 
marched out of Loh in Juno rathor an imposing company, as wo had 
requisitioned seventy yaks to accompany us over tho Kardung Pass, tho 
gat© of tho Eastern Himalayas, that pass being impracticable for Uilen 
ponies. Tho regular trado caravans going north never attempt tho 
passage of the Kardung beforo tho widdlo of Jnly on account of tho 
snow, but we managed with very little difficulty to cross it on 
Juno 23rd. 

Crossing the Shy ok Rivor, wo passed through tho Nubra Valley, 
struck the Tuttalak River, crossed tho Great S-isair Glacier, camping at 
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it height of over 18,000 feet, wo eventually found otireelvaa on the Great 
Depeaug Plateau, which wo named the " roof of Asia.” Ascending an 
unnamed puss of 18,330 feet, to which wo gave tho natm> of Peymn- 
lupise (tha Tibetan for butterfly), after a beautiful butterfly wo saw on 
the summit, wo wore much astonished to find no dee cent on the farther 
side. It was exactly like going up a ladder and stepping on to the flat 
roof of a house, for from tho summit of the pass wv step]>cd on to this 
lovel tabl 0 -land, a burning desert of sand and sliiuglu, strewn with tho 
bones of animals and bleached skeletons of horses, and notwithstanding 
tho high altitndo absolutely devoid of suow. This plateau extended 
north for 26 miles, and as far as we were able to judge was about 
40 miles from east to west. 

Thence wo descended to tho Ckip-chak River. and rode np the 
Karakoram River, camping at tha foot of tho great pass at au altitude 
of 18,000 feet, the highest ahitudo we ever slept in. On July 0th we 
made the passage of tho Karakoram, alcut which we had board so many 
astounding tales, and having crossed a great many passes since, and a 
few before. I have no hesitation in saying that oat of the ntuny wo 
had to negotiate liotwecu Kashmir and tho Tiun-slntn mountain* on the 
RussoL'hint-se frontier, this pass was ono of tho very cosiest. 1 do 
not think any one knows tho oxactly correct height of it. I believe tho 
lust time tho oltitudo was taken officially wus twenty years ago by sumo 
of tho officers attached to tho Forsyth Mission to Yarkand, with 1 
ljelievc a mercurial barometer. Wo took the height with aneroid 
barometers—two of Negretti A Zambro's newest and best instrument* 
—and made it 18,880 and 10,10*) feet; and tho Russian traveller. Prince 
Galitsin, told mo ho had taken it with tho boiling-water test, and made 
it 19,050. 

On entering the pass we coma upou the remain* of forty-one horses 
and one human being, so that, under certain condition*, liters is no 
doubt that tile pass may bo a deadly ona. Ono of our horses full 
down dead on the for side of tho pass. On leaving tho summit wo were 
joined by a pair of old raven*, who live there, and attach themselves to 
each caravan, following it north as for us tho Chinese frun tier fort of 
tinge t, where they invariably take their leave, and fly hock to their 
homo on the Karakoram. Tho caravan men were very superstitious 
regarding these birds, who did accompany us all the way to tho Chiurao 
frontier, and wo used to put food out for them every night and morning. 

On the north side of the Karakoram the Yarkand River lias its 
source; and not for from Urn water’s edge, about half-way down the 
pass, stands the cairn erected by Captain Rower to tho memory of 
Andrew Ralgleiah, the Central Asia trader, who was treacherously 
murdered by a Pa than, tho words, “ Here fell Andrew Dalgleish, murdered 
by mi Afghan, April 6th, 1888, lieing carved in English and Persian on 
u marble slab which surmount* the cairn of rough stones which marks 
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thu spot of tho murder. I mot Captain Bower the other iky iu Simla, 
anrl he was very much interested to hear that the muunmout woe still 
standing, «a ho (oared it might have lawn swept awuy by tho melting 
snows. 

For tho next four days we gradually descended, following tho coarse 
of tho karkand Hirer until it lost itself tv view, flowing, as it does, for 
renne miles underground, to reappear again under tho gui.se of about one 
hundred bubbling springs of cloar water, contained in about an area of 
taro acres of ground. 

Daring these four days onr lowest altitude was 10,800 feet; and on 
tho fifth day we crossed the Chinese frontier, vror thu Suget Pass of 
18,680 feet, in u snow-storm, and, descending ooOO feet, found onrselves 
in two days at the Chinese fort, where we were hospitably entertained 
by thu commandant, Ching Dolai. Here we had hopoil to have been 
able to re-provision the caravan for a two months' march on to tho 
Pamirs; but the Chinese cither could not or would not provide us with 
the large amount of flour and grain we required. The cunsoquenoo was, 
wo had no choice but to proceed to Yarkand, and try and make tho 
Pamirs from there. 

While at tho fort we heard that the Kilian Pass was not practicable, 
owing to tho great amount of snow. So wo settled to go by Hanju, a 
route which, Chiug Dolai informed tia, was closed by special order of 
the Kmperor of Chiua, owing to raids nwdo by some wild tribesmen an 
caravans, tho last of which resulted in tho murder of some Varkaudi 
merchants and tho selling of their caravan men into slavery. We 
wore, however, determined to pursue this route, and risk meeting 
these freebooters, telling Clung Dolai that we wuro a strong party, well 
armed, and ijnite able to take care of ourselves. 

So we rodo up tho valley of tho KnraWi Hirer for four days, 
through magnificent scenery, until wo reached tho IWhnt defile, which 
narrow, steep, and uncompromising gorge was the entrance to the Grim 
Pass. 

I forgot to mention that the morning we left thu fort tho two 
Karakoram ravens sat perched on some rocks, watching tho tnen loading 
tho ponies; ami when we marched, thoy spread thoir wings, and (low in 
the opposite direction, presumably back to their homo ou thu Kara¬ 
koram. 

We made the passage of the Grim in a thick snow-storm, the 
altitude being 17,330 feet, tho last 1000 feet of which whs as difficult as 
it was dangerous fur the trans|iort animals, tho yaks lying down and 
refusing to move, and oven tho mi lad on ponies showing tho same signs 
of distress- At one timn 1 thought wo should ho beaten back; but by 
diut of sheer bard struggling, not unattended with danger to both man 
and beast, wo managed to reach tho summit of the jta** ( which is in 
reality the summit of the mountain i, and found ourselves on a razor- 
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backed ledge. where there was barely foothold, bo narrow nul *liarp was 
the top. As it was fih owing hard and very thick, wo could *oe noth Lug 
in front of 119 but a fearful-looking precipice, down which we had tu 
descend in a thick mist. When wo with extreme difficulty, and at tire 
risk of breaking our necks, gut down about 2000 feet on the north side 
of the pass, and clear of snow-storm and tuist, a sight met our eyea 
which was ns unexpected ns it was beautiful and refreshing. Below 
at our feot lay miles and miles of lovely green downs, the gras* 
growing almost op to the tops of the hills that sloped gently down to 
them. 

Throe hours’ march brought n* to Kichik TUk, where there was n 
large Kirghiz encampment, those hospitable nomads ra-eiving ns witli 
every demonstration of friendship, and bringing us present* of yaks 
milk, turds and whey, etc. Having the utmost confidence in these 
jwuple, we remained in their tump for two days, to rest ourselves, as 
wo hud been walking and riding for seventeen consecutive days, at 
a daily mean altitude of lO.GSo feet above aea-lcvel, the distance covered 
being 268 miles, over eight mountain passes, six of which were over 
18,000 feet high. 

Leaving our kind Kirghiz friends, we rode for two -lays down the 
Sanju Uiver, and an the third day, instead of continuing down tho 
river, following tho route taken by the Forsyth Expedition in 1873, we 
turned off due east up a river tailed the Arpalek, to explore and. if 
passible, cross the Chuohn MouuUius, and seo what lay on the other 
aide of them, Croasiug the Arjwlck Uiver about one mile al>ovo its 
junction with the Sanju, wo proceeded in a narth-eastorly direction, and, 
climbing a steep cherai, found ourselves in a high, narrow defile, whioh 
wo conjectured must 1* the entrance to tho C'buehu Mountains, which 
did not apjujar to tu very formidable afar the Eastern Himalayas and 
Knen Luu ranges. We ascended 3520 foot, and crossed tho mountains in 
the ovening of the same day at an altitude of 12,500 feet, it was u long 
and a steep pull, and several of our ponies cauio to griof with their 
loads, and some of tho men got hurt trying to save tho ponies rolling 
over tho rocks. After a long and weary march of 22 miles over the 
mountains wo halted, and the next dny found ourselves in a country 
sufficiently uninteresting to wormnt my not saying anything about it. It 
wss qnito uninhabited, until two days later we struck a sort of farm on 
the i’oski Uiver, 20 miles from Sanju. Tho I’oski Uiver being only 
0400 feet, wo found the temperature warm and pleasant, and tbs people 
of tho farm von- hospitable, but much astonished at seeing a Kuro]>can. 
Needless to say, we never saw tho wild tribesmen, nor do I believe that 
thoy exist. Major Roche and I made as careful a survey of that bit of 
country os circumstance* would permit of, a small map" together with 
aorno photographs and sketches being the result. 

Sanju was reached on July 25th, aud we arrived at Yarkand early 
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1" An p* )t - tko Stance covored being 053 mil.* from tho start and 
TvO miles from Kashmir. 

ancu?,,t ^niea wa* the capital of tho country, and 
although no longer tho metropolis, is still the matt popular ns well o 8 
the most wealthy chy in the whole 0 f Kashgarin, died by the Chinese 
- The Now Dominions." Like „U cities of Central Asia it is fortified 
and like Kashgar has two distinct cities, the old and the new; tho 
former is onioned by five gates, and the latter, Ynngi Shahr, as ite 
name in Chincao, Ma ng s h i n , denote* is simply a large fort, entered from 
the east by doublo gate over a drawbridge, which spans a ditch 
d0 foot wide end 30 feet deep. Within ty 8 fort are 400 houses, and a 
population of 2000 aeuU, whereas the Ktthna Shahr, or old oitv, aud 
suburbs contains a jiopnlation of 00,000. 

dust at this time all aorta of rumour* were flying al>out the bazaars 
regarding tho movement* of the Kuwians on tho Pamirs, tho result 
xing that a Chineno force was despatched to that region, and wo 
followed in Its rear. 

< >n the second day out wo marched across tho Desert of Shaitau 
hum. after umerging from which wo entered a mountainous country 
again, and passed through many curious defiles, whore in some places 
the stupendous rocks on each side almost mot overhead. 

1 >!l 22n«i w * crossed tho Kara I)awan, or IIluck Pass, and found 

OUnwlre* overlooking tho most gigantic basin, in which wo counted 
thirteen small ranges of mountains between ns and the blue hnro th*t 
enveloped the far hills. Tho descent of 2600 feet was very steer and 
we had as usual to make it on foot leading our horses. 

Tho black shale over which we travelled showed plainly the 
presence of coni and iron, the sides of tho hills being streaked with 
unmistakable veins of those valuable, minoral*. We soon came to a 
dead lock at the far end of the ravine in tho shape of a high wnterfnJL 
the stream that wo woro following tumbling over an apparently white 
marble j.recipioe several hundred feet deep. With difficulty we made 
-nr way down a steep zigzag path to the l,.ttom of the waterfall, tho 
water of which was quite sail. All around lay the dead hones of the 

-hiucao, who hod been less fortunate than oureelvr* in making tho 
perilous descent. 

i n,or,,in K wc T{ * h ' lW u tho KUz lliver, ihrough tho yellow 

hills that give to Sari-kol its name, “Sang" meaning yellow, and 

,, K,r S bl * nluaa 1 wide valley, a* distinguished from 
ffilgn. « gorge-not “kul," a Ukc. Th-nco through spureelv-culti- 
vote.1 valleys where tho native* were busy threshing their corn, the 
proovas being as follows: the com i» Uhl dow„..n the ground and u polo 
stuck in tho middle of it, to which is attached six donkey* and four 
cows abreast: a boy runs laihind with a whip, and the animals trot 
round and round tho |k>1o, treading out tho ears of corn a* they go. 
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At the junction of tin; Kiiut ami Clwrluug Hi rent wo altered our 
course from Mouth tn went until, after two flay*’ riding, wo reached 
Chohil (imnbaz, where stands an alrandancd fort built by the Chinese, 

At Tuslikerim wo came oen>* the Chinese troop*, who, haring loft 
Turkand with the oetimsiblo object of murching on tr> the Pamirs, had 
taken up a permanent position at this spot and never got any further. 
Rejoining Major Roche about a mile from the Chinese camp, we con¬ 
tinued riding up the river, gradually ascending from 6700 to 10,8(>0 
the elevation of Cbeliil Gumbaz. and the following day crossed the Turut 
Pass, 13,000, ascending 2800 fret in 2 J miles, or nearly 1 in 5. 

The next ilay we journeyed up the Toilobolong River through the 
wild and almost impassable ravino which bears the sumo name. After 
some bnura of break-neclc work, ascending 4000 feet the wbilo under a 
banting sun, wo found ourselves on * piece of open tableland at an alti¬ 
tude of 13.800, a platoon of rough coarse grass end granite boulders, 
and tn front of us rose the great snow-clad Mountains of Sarikol. the 
eastern harrier of the Pamir region. After leaving this plateau, we 
kept seconding until tho cold of the declining day Istcaino almost as 
severe os tho noonday heat of tho defile had boon Intense. 

About midday next day wo canto upon a lieautifally dear sheet of 
wator. out of which lito Vsmhnlak River flows. This lake was sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by stupendous cliffs, rising sheer up 2000 feet 
from the wator's edge, ouo huge glamor stondiug out in bold relief in 
the middle of them, which doubtless gave to tho water tho most beau¬ 
tiful emerald hue I over auw. The altitude of this lake, which wo took 
to bo tho YambnUk, as it lios so near tho pass of that name, wo mode 
16.800 feet, and tho summit of the pass beyond it 10,630. 

Tho sides of tho pans wero deep in snow, and tho strong north-cast 
wind that we met on tho sainmiL did not improve matters in tho way of 
temperature. Wo had to undergo ono of those violently rapid changes 
of temperatnrB so trying to men even in tho rudest of health, tliure 
being a difforetieo of 01 ‘ between tho heat of the plain and tho cold of 
Uio comp in tho morning. After much difficulty auil suffering wo 
reached Taahkurgau in two days. 

Tnshkurgau, moaning stone fort, is tho capital of Sarikol; It is but 
a small village, and tho f’hitieso fort, whioh give’s it its name, stands 
mi a piece of rising ground rm the left bunk eif tho river, which rejoice* 
in several names, tho proper name being tho Taglidnuibssh River. The 
fort is manned by eighty-eight men, otic ofikur, and no guns. The popu¬ 
lation of the Sarikol district numbers six thousand soul* and is purely 
Aryan. Thu people belong to the Shin sect of Mohammedans, and their 
language is tho same as that of the Shighnauis, from which western 
district of the Pamirs they originally migrated. 

We mnninod » day or two at Tnshknrgnn to re-victual the caravan, 
and also tn give the sick men n rest; and, after riding np the loft bank 
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of the river in a southerly direction for throe days, arrived at the 
dilapidated Fort of TTjad Lai, which stands at tho fork of tho Khunjorah 
and Mintaka Rivero. Striking off to the westward from this point, wo 
entered tho Taglidumbash Pamir, and, after three days more riding, 
established ourselves in a permanent campon tho ICuktnrnk River, whore 
we remained for fifty-five days. It whs owing to our camp being 1ai<l 
ont on military line* on « square tfO yards to each face, and our making 
a road round it and building a stone kitchen in the centre that gnvo 
rise to tho rumour that the English had built a stone fort <m the Pamirs, 
and caused a Mandarin to travel from Kashgar, fifteen marches to unr 
camp, only to find the fitono fort was a kitchen. Onr caravan, 
which by then mnstored sixty horses, and with Kirghiz followers nl*out 
forty men, was also magnified into an armed English force. The 
Chinese wore vory jealous of our having established ourselves on their 
Pamirs, and gave orders to Osman Beg, chief of tho Kirghiz of Mintake, 
not to supply us witli any food for men or horses in the hopes of 
starving ns ont of the country, and as soon as we struck our camp in 
October they demolished onr stone edifioe, still belioving it to bo a fort. 

lhi< weather Ix-gun to got very cold at the latter end of September 
and beginning of Oc toiler, the thermometer registering minimum tem¬ 
peratures of from .V* to 8 n below zero every night, and sleeping ont 
without a tent np in the hills, when shooting Ovis Poli, was rather 
cold work. I>nring onr stay in the pormanont camp, we made several 
exploring expeditions. Amongst others, crossing tho Uinda Kush by the 
Kilik Pints, which we fonnd was a shorter way to lluuza and Gilgit by 
three days than over tho Mintaka Pass, which is tho nsual route. 

On hearing that tho Russians had turned the Chinese out of Aktaah, 
a fort at tho east end of the little Pamir, and demolished it, 1 resolved 
t-. go and verify tho statement, which, like all Kirghiz rumours, had to 
bo taken cum grauo. So, leaving Major Roche at tho permanent camp, I 
*tnrted witlt five mon for tlie valley of tlia Abut River, and, crowing 
the I>eik l ftss, ln,3i0 feet, arrived after fiinr iIiitb' marches at the Fort 
of Aktaah, which I found in ruins, not one stuuo standing upon 
another. 

After my return to tho permanent comp at Kuktnruk, we struck our 
tents uud started for tho middle and upper Pamirs, riding in a westerly 
direction np the valley of the Wnkhjir, having previously despatched 
those of onr sick who <\,uld not stand tho cold of a Pamir winter acres* 
the Hindu Kn«h to Gilgit. 

Wo crossed the Wakhjir Puns, 10,080, whiuh is tiio frontier between 
Chinese mid Afghan territory, and when wo descended and struck the 
Ak Bills River, wo found uumdvcs in the Wakhau district of the Pamirs 
and within tho dominions of tho Amir of KalmL Riding fur two days 
down tho Ak Bills Rivor wo resulted Bor.ai (i timber, a now historical spot, 
as it was there Captain Vuuughusliund’s progress wu» arrested by tho 
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Ilussinna in 1891. From there we proceeded cad, to the Chnkmak Ktil, 
niid passing the source of the mighty Oms which we claim to rise 
simultaneously with the Akim River at tho cant end of the lake, we 
crossed the mountains of tho little Pamir by tho Andatnin Pans (15.150) 
and debouched on to tho groat Famir Plateau in n heavy anow-dorm. 
It was just bofore crossing tho pass that wo came acre** a bare, gaunt, 
hungry-looking dog, who, having lost his Kirghiz or Bakki master, 
attached himsolf to our caravan and soon got quite tame. To him wo 
gavo tho namo of Tamix. 

Our objective pout after entering upon tho great Pamir was Wood’s 
Lake, now cal lid tho Victoria, and what he tween the stupidity of Abdnl 
Komi, a Kirghiz vrho pretended to know tho locality of tho lake, aud 
tho advent of a heavy snow-storm, during which wo loot onr caravan, wo 
found ourselves at night (November 4th) on the bank of tho Chistoba 
River, a long way north-east of tho lake ami well out of our course. 
The next morning wo worked our way by compass and crossed a small 
pass, 15.180, which for want of a latter wo named tho Fox Pass, as onr 
dog Pamir mu one to earth cm the summit. In tho evening wo eiimo 
within sight of a lake which tnrned nut to bo ono of the small lakes, the 
western extremity of which lies about tnilm from tho east end or tho 
Victoria, which lake we sighted next morning. Wo rode along its north 
shorn fur two days making abort marches, as our mornings wore occupied 
taking olwcrvation*. sketches, and photographs. 

On tho third day wo camped about 8 miles down the Pamir River, 
which flows out of the west end of tho lake, and forms a junction with 
the Ali-i-panj at Langar Kislit, and is, therefore, a tributary of the 
Oxua. 

As we lost twenty-three of our horses during the night, it was Into 
before we recovered them, and were ablo to make a start to explore tho 
mountains Iwtwecn the Khargush Pass west, and tho Buah Gum buz Pass 
cant, onr object being to discover a pass tliat led straight from the west 
end of the Victoria Lake over tho mountains to Vashil Kul, u lake lying 
at tho west end of tho Alichnr Pamir. So choosing an open-looking, but 
very stony nullah, wo redo up it due north for 8 miles until wo cans 
on to a circular plateau in tho midst of wild Btony hills, altitude 14,900. 
In front of ns was a ridge which wo took to bo a watershed, hut on 
reaching the summit (15,230) we saw wo wore mistaken, as J mile 
farther on was a narrow pass, on the summit of which (15.TOO) was u 
small but perfectly square frozen lake, and its peculiarity lay not only 
in its perfectly rectangular shape, bnt in its dare rtaemblauco to an 
artificial reservoir, its sloping sides lieing paved by nature with flat 
stones fitting closely together, giving It all the appearance of a piec^of 
s-ld mason work. Wo therefore named it the Hnnr-Dawan or Re*irvoir 
Pass. From tbu TTunz-Dawan w 0 descended in two marches on to a 
flat sandy desert, .TOO feet below which was a largo basin extending 
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east and west for mi!™. In it were four Ukra: om% t(lP Sasih Kul 

f ' n, e * 1 tW °’ Ul * Tus »"'! smaller one*, tie 

if bo,n e ! ho Kb " r P'^-KuI Ht tlio end of the stream running from the 
hhargosh Pete. The altitude of them* lakes was l;t,400 feet, and the 
whole twin which contained them wag tnientated witli *altpetre. 

Jr, 1 ."' 5a v, '° cn,nu 10 another small pa*, which we named 
lUijia-Dnwttii, from tho large amount of horn* and skulls of three 
animals (ovis poll) that we aaw lying about. Prom this pass, which 1* 
not marked on any map. we had a fine view of the hill* of Singh nan. 
Uo reached Bulut, Kul. 13,300 feet, and camped «t an abandoned 
Afghan outpost, Tho nest morning (November t*th i we pushed on to 
• s iinuuU»h, skirting the shore. of the Bnlnn Knl, until wc came to the 
nver which connect* tho two lak«-Bi.lun Kul and Yoeliil KuL In 
none of the nmjM am these two lakes made to have any connection with 
each other, whurroa they are in point of fact almost one, tho little 
nver which connects them Udng hut 4 mile in length. Bulan Kul lice 
south-east of the Vaslii! Kul. This latter lake is the next largest on 
n- Pamir* to the Kara Kul, Wing ahoat 10 miles long. It lie* east 
and west. Tho Ghnud River, which rises at tho west end of the lake 
(lows into tin, Abd-Ponj, and is one of tho many tributaries of the Oxti*. 

Ninnntaah la the spot where ouly a few months before the 
unfortunate conflict took place between the Russians and Afghan* 
concerning which (as it comes nnder tho heading of politics and not 
gw^waphy) I shall W mute. Clow to the scene of the fight we found 
four Afghan great ooata lying on tho ground ; they were all more or Ire* 
ldo.id-autried, and an examining them closely could see pretty clearly 
how their ill-fated owner* had met their deaths. One had seven 
bayonet or lance thrusts through it. Another had the left arm almost 

? r ?" S . h ftt tb<J ® ,k,w ' * nd th* “‘her two were in worse plight. 
Ihc dead Afghans wore all buried i„ ono grave On a hillock just 
above the river. They are not interred, but all huddled up together 
.ns.de nu enclosure composed of four low walls built of rough stones. 

rcr the bodies have b«n thrown two namdahs, over which some mud 
hn* been spnnkled. the whole kept down by tire large stone* to prevent 
beast of proy from scraping up the corpse*. 

Waving rids now historical spot, wc marched for five days through 
the A ichnr l lanur along the rivor of that name, arriving on the third 

r w» W ZT*' 1 IV " 14 ’ 430 fW!t - Th - - «■ ** • Coes ”k 

p . 'bo finding one of our men looking for a stray lwree. took him 

“ ’ ’l” «hnn *ml threatened to shoot him, but on seeing us 

approaching left him alone. 

Two days after crossing the pas*, wc arrived at Murghabi, Colonel 
Yonor* head^uartera. where we were very well and hospitably 
m*.red by the K,u*tan officer, in charge of tho fo„. a, tho Colonel had 
just .oft for Toshkcnd. There wo remained for two or threo days, 
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hm nnr kind hosts would not bear of our leaving thorn, anil wo noon 
became the beat of {Handa. At tho end of November we mnrclied to 
ltnn~ Kul.another smaller Russian fort. accompanied by Captain i’.rjcsteki. 
We camju>d ouo night at Ak-BaiUl, whore I was much minuted at over- 
h earing tho following eonrurwition lxstweon Major Itoohv and Captain 
Brjwicki. Tho former was asking the Utter in French tho meaning 
of the word Ak-Haital, 

Brjesicki, wlioae knowledge of tho French lauguago was limited to 
nbant half-a-doxan words, one of which was “ e/nr«/," »vu* uogitating 
deejily how to translate the word, Buitol (a mare) into French. ITo 
know that Uoclu* understood tho meaning or tho prefix ok (wliito), but 
how to cunvey tlie translation of the word Baital. At last a bright 
tlumght struck him, and ho exclaimed triumphantly, “ Build— Madaxu) 
ChctaL" 

Tbr next afternoon while riding along the southern shore of the 
frozen Baku of Chnr-Knl, W* com® npon the curious lutmp Hock. On 
reaching the end of the Chor-Knl, which is from <1 to 7 miles long, we 
enme upon the Hang Kill, another smaller lake, separated from tho 
Chor-Kul by a quarter of a mile of land, no stream even connecting the 
two pieces of water; and yet on most of the maps they are represented 
os ono largo lake under tho name of Hang Kul. 

It was a bitter Cold ride of 28 miles from Ak Baital to tho Russian 
fort, whore we arrived three hottre after dark, with tho thermometer at 
15' liolow zero. There was but a small force of Cossacks there under 
the command of two officers, who made ns most welcome, and 
administered as best they could to our wants. 

The next day we found tho thermometer had bcou as low os 25’ in 
the night, and wo all agreed as to Hang Kul being the coldest place on 
the Pamirs. One of our horses died of cold the day before. The fort is 
situated at an elevation of 13,5(M) feet above the sea, on tho edge of an 
immense plain. 

In tho afternoon of the second day we s[icnt with our kind hosts, tho 
weather gavo us some sort of idea of how oold it could lie, os the 
thermometer fell to ICP lwtlow zero in the afternoon: so we had 
recourse to various expedients to fceop ourselves warm. Wo were 
geuuinoly sorry to leave our hospitable quarters and the cheery good 
fellows who had been our hosts, hat December was fast approaching. 
Wo started tho next morning and marched to tin foot of tho Ak-Bcrdi 
Mountain, crossing the Kokbobiss Pass, 15,800 feet ra rosie, from tin* 
tup of which we hud a spleudid view of tho great Mtistagh-ALi, whoso 
rugged iou-Umnd peaks rose some 25,800 foot into tho wintry sky. 

The Ak-Bcrdi being the Kuano-Chinesc frontier I uptain Brjesicki 
lade us adieu there, uml we commenced to make the ascent of this 
mountain, which was deep in anow. tho last 1500 feet of which was as 
Ind os the Grim Foss, and wo hud no yaks. Tho cold was intense. 
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with a north-oast wind blowing tko loose snow into our races. We 
managed after several hours' struggling to get over tho summit i for 
there is no pass), and tlie next <lay w« readied tho Chinese fort of Bulun 
Kill where we remained for the night in a Kirghiz Akoi. Hero wo had 
some difficulty in persuading the Chinese officer to allow us to pass. 

hiding for 8 miles along the shore of the Bulun Kul Lake and 
I Missing the second Chinese fort at the north-east end of it, where tlu* 
(ter Liver lias its source, wo entered the Ges Defile and camped at 
the first convenient spot. This river runs through a deep narrow gorge 
on the left of the track which is impossible to see in some places, and 
which leads over miles of stones uud rocks all heaped up in wild 
confusion, intersected every now and again by deep and almost itu- 
paatabh- dry watercourses, all tho result of recent huidiilips. The next 
day it hlow a gale and tho landslips were too frequent to bo pleasant. 

That night wo camped near some hot springs. Tho third day the 
defile widened out a little and opened up fresh bounties to our appreci¬ 
ative eyes at every tum, as wo proceeded further eastwards. The 
scenery, in fact, became so savagely grand that wo ceased to grumble at 
the roughness of the oonntry over which wo were travelling, and at our 
very slow means of progression, viz., 11* miles in two days. 

hounding tho hose of a huge rock we suddenly came face to face with 
a scene which will live for ever in my memory. To attempt to faith¬ 
fully describe its chaotic magnificence is utmost impossible. Picture a 
background of wild rugged mountains, whoso anew-pcaks lowered into 
tho sky. hocks of every fantastic shape, with huge festoon* of icicles 
hanging from their jagged edges; ice-bound torrouhs and frozen water¬ 
falls; huge boulders thrown about in tho wildest confusion, the whole 
foreground seeming to havo been lately subjected to same mighty con¬ 
vulsion of nature, and then yon can form no idea of tho savngo splendour 
of this sec no of chaos. After gazing for some time with awe and wutuler 
upon this enthralling picture, whose weird beauty wo* enhanced by a 
diaphanous haze which floated over it all, we redo on toward* the distant 
blue hill* which marked the termination of this wild gorge. 

Three days UtcT we reached Kashgar in tin- evening, whore wo were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Macartney, tho Kuglish Political Officer 
there. 

During our stay in Kaaligar we visited the few place* of interest 
that tho country could Insist of. 

About December 10th lxith our oaravaua were rc-provisonad and the 
horses r»-*h<«d. (I say both onr caravans, because it wo* here that Major 
Roche and 1 hail must reluctantly to part, an he could not cross the 
Russian frontier. Su wo divided the caravan tip, drawing lots for the 
fifty ponies, thus having twenty-five each.) And we each mode a start, 
ho cast, to MoraiLoahi, in tho ho]>ea of shooting « long-haired tiger 
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lwfore returning ’to Gilgit, and I ngrth-vcit, towards tho Tian Shan 
Mountain*, that divide the dominions of the Emperor of China from 
those of the Czar. As heavy snow had been falling for some days, 
fc*n* were expressed «t Kashgar as to tlio foasihilitv of my crossing the 
mountains. However, taking with mo only eight of oar Tibetans, I 
made a start, leaving behind mo, with mnch regret, Ahmad Din, my 
interpreter, who had boon appointed as inuushi to Mr. Macartney, ot 
Kusbgar, nnd could, therefore, proceed no further with me. 

Tho first night I haltod at tho village of Sulok, and next day 
continued riding ovor the ilrcary plain in a north-westerly direction, 
passing tho old fort of Andijan Kiehik, making but little way. us the 
snow WHS up to the* ponies' hocks. In the evening wo left the plain, 
and, striking the Mingul River, rodo up the little valley until wo 
reached n long, low. rambling fort, where we halted for the night. 

Crossing the Mingul we proceeded by and acro-s the Kan-su IW 
On tho fifth day from leaving Kashgar I Arrived at tho Kirghiz, encamp¬ 
ment of Uksalar. 

There wo sieved two day* and then crossed the hcad-watere of the 
Kizil-su to the Chinese frontier fort of Ulnkchat, which stand* some little 
way up from tho river. 

Two days Liter I reached tho Russian frontier fortress ..f Irkish'un. 
hftTing spent one day in hawking partridges at Yaghan with tho Jteg of 
tho Kirghiz, who had some .fine, well-trained hawks, frkishtiui is 
prettily situated on a promontory overlooking tho River Chen Ian, nnd 1 
was most hospitably entertained by the Cossack officer thorn for two 
days; and when I continued my journey ho insisted on escorting me 
with thirty of his meu for about half a .lay s march. Tho escort, 
mounted on their little shaggy horse*, rode in fours, singing all tho 
Umo, the rocks ochuing l>ack tho music of their wild songs, which were 
extremely tuneful and very well sung. 

On Decernle.T 22nd, I found myself in tho heart of tho Aini Mountains 
in very deep snow and with the thermometer varying from 20’ to 35® 
below zero. I crossed three paw**—the Kok-Iicl. 11,050 feet, tho 
Ek-Zrk, 11.600, and tho Borak, 11,550, all of them very difficult >.ms 
owing to the moss of ice that covered them. On Christmas Evo the 
temperature foil to 38’’ below zero, and 1 woke to find tlireo of my 
horse* lying frozen at my tent door. Ono was qnito dead, the others 
nevur recovered. On Christmas Day l made tho passage of tin* great 
Terek Dawun on foot; it was ono mass of snow and icc. It is barely 
14,000 feet In height, hut tho descent of 5860 feet was very steep and a 
sheet of ioe, the last 1000 feot being accomplished by mcwnllght It is 
considered the worst pass iu the Alai Kongo. After inarching for two 
more days, I arrived at tho second Russian fort of Guklm, whore there 
were about forty Cossacks. I was much struck with the neatness and 
cleanliness of their stabling accommodation. 
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Crossing three inure jmw *, all small ones, and riding through a 
magnificent duwn-oonntry, I arrived at Osh in Ferghana, where I was 
hasi.ital.lv entertained by Colonel Grorabchovsky, who ho* lately been 
appointed to the command of the district. 

At Osh 1 sold my horses, tents, and camp oquijmge, having no more 
use for them, as the remainder of my journey through Hussion 
Turkistan was accomplished in Tarantass ami in sledges, 1 also parted 
fron. my faithful Tibetans, to each of whom I made a present of a |>ony 
to ride back to Kashgar, where they intended to remain until tho first 
caravan set out for Ladakh. A better sot of men, a hardier or a more 
willing 1 have never met with, and during tho whole eight months they 
were with me I never once had to punish any of thorn or cut them a 
single rnj.ee of their wag«s. I also include in this most of tho mou 
whom I left with Major Roche. Knud&uu. who wus our head caravan 
man from start to finish, 1 took on with mo from Osh through Uassiau 
Central Asia until I met Mr. and Mrs. I, it tied ale on their way to Pekin, 
when I handl’d him over to them, ns they had been disajijxjintcd in 
obtaining the servicos of another man they had wanted, and I was able 
to tcdl them honestly that I considered thoy had in Raudzan ouo of the 
best men in Central Asia. 

from Srinagar in Kashmir to Osh in Forghana, following the ruuto 
we were forced under tho circumstance* to take, we had travelled for 
nearly nine months on horseback, oud on foot 2006 milea over thirty- 
nine mountain passes, some of these amongst the highest in the world, 
nrni across sixty-one rivets, during which lime I am thaukful to 
Providence wo never lust a man and only seven homes. 

It is unnecessary to describe here my journey through Russian 
Turkistan. Let me, howover, state that from tho time I entered tho 
Central Asiatic dominions of His Imperial Majesty the Cair, until I quitted 
them, the extraordinary civility I roceirod from high and low, the warmth 
of tho hospitality that was accorded me by all officers from tho Governor- 
General downwards, waa s». marked that ns long as I live I shall not 
only never forget it but it will be always to mo more than a pleasant 
experience to look lawk to. Being slightly acquainted with the 
language helped mo not a little, os in the out-of-the-way districts, 
such as the Pamirs and frontier forts, none of the officers spoke oilhor 
English, Trench or German. 

Leaving Osh and my good frioud Colonel Grombchevsky, I proceeded 
by Andijan to Marghilan, Khokand, Khojend, and Ta&hkend, being 
snowed up more than once. 

It was now the middle of January, and my object was to gel to 
Khiva, going round by Kasaliusk and the Sea of Aral: but tho Governor- 
General, Baron Wrewsky, whoso guest I was, pointed out to mo how 
hopeless it would bo to attempt such a journey at that season of tho 
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yv»r, especially as the Onus wo* olcuu.il for navigation owing to the ico, 
anil to attempt a laud journey in thu snow over the Kliivan desert in 
this, the most severe winter known in Central Asia for years, would 
be little short of madness ; so 1 had most reluctantly to give it tip as a 
bad job. Day by day the weather got more and more severe, snd tho 
snowstorms were fnv.jmmt until at lust tho mails ceased to run. as the 
lewd* were all blocked. Toll-graphic oammnnicatinn alone remained 
open, and that at bust was cloned; but not before I discovered by means 
of tho wires from Askaliad that my long-chcriahod plan of crowing the 
Persian frontier over to Meshed, and so working my way down iho 
Afghan frontier, and through lkluuhistaa to the Toman Gulf was also 
knocked uu the head, all the roads and passes over the mountains 
so deep in snow that I was unable to procure a caravan of 
camels or any other Iwast of hnrdim to crews the hills into Khurasan ; 
so 1 determined, as soon as the roads were open across tho Steppes, to 
proceed to Samarkand and take tho Transcaspian Bail way to Uzunada, 
crow the Caspian to Baku and lake boat from there to F.nxeli, rids 
to Teheran, and so ou to Bnaliire, and reach tho Persian Gulf that way. 
It was on the last day of January that I left Taahkend and started fur 
China/.. Through tho gorge at Jilau-uti wo gradually descended till wo 
reached the valley of the Zarafahan, and shortly afterwards the domes 
and towers of Samarkand came into view, lit up by the golden rays of a 
winter sunset. 

Leaving Samarkand by the Transcaspian Ilaiiwuy, 1 arrived at 
Bokhara the next day, then eToeacd the Oxns at Clinrjui, and so over tho 
sandy waste that forms the south end of tho Khi van desert, to Alcrv, 
Askalod, and the Caspian. All this part of tho connin' has been so 
well and graphically described by Mr. Cnrton, that recapitulation on 
my port would be worse than nseless. Suffice it to say that I crossed 
the Caspian to Baku, arriving there the very day the boat had sailed fur 
Eiizeli, and there wns not another for a fortnight. The prospect of a 
fourteen-days’ sojourn at Baku was not agreeable, so I went on to Tidia. 
that I hail not seen since 1850, when it was hut a very small town, and 
so to Bntum, where I took tho steamer to Constantinople, and returned 
to India. landing at Karachi in March 1893, just thirteen months since 
1 had landed thoro in February 18i>2- 

Before the rending of tho paper, the chairman, General Srnannrr nhl:—The 
Karl of Dun more will now read you the account of the remarkable journey he has 
made during the post year, starting from the Indian tide of the Himalaya 
Mountains, going through to Yarkand, thenco into tbs l'amiro, from the 1’amirt 
lack to Kashgar, and from Kashgar through* iiutsian Turiustiui to tliu Caspian. I 
will leave yon now in the hands of Lord Dtmmore, who I think will give you an 
extremely Ini routing account of this journey. 


After the rending of the paper, the following discussion took place:— 

Mrs. liisuor: 1 was nut prepare: (u speak ou this question, but ss l have 
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foUoiml llie mule as for as (ha Karakoram Pius, I am extremely intrnuted ia all 
Lord Punmoro iui* said. Uue or two questions I should like to ask if 1 miiv. 1 
should like to know ai what height the vegetation ceased on three high [wssee which 
be crvwtrti } In ln y own txjwriiaicn in crossing the Digor and the Ksnlong glacier 
p*s», edelweiss In cttonuous quantities covered the whole of the hill-side* in Jutro 
at a height of 15,000 feet, and from that up to 10,500 fret, beyond which vegetation, 
except hrhetw, ceased altogether. I should tnnch liko to hear whether he made 
any observations on the vegetation of the north ami south sides, and I should 
also bo interested ia knowing whether ]« observed thr rang* of the thermo¬ 
meter lietwcen noon and midnight at height* of 15,000 feet and upwards t 1 
tcgUtcrnl «ilar temperature* of 157°, which was only I think 32° below the btdling- 
poinl of water at die asm* altitude, but the tbaroiamuter at midnight fell to ‘Zf, 
showing on neirmutu range in twelve hottra; and it has occurred In ran that 
the extraordinary disintegrations of the mountains which one sees in Kubre, 
and specially in the giganuu mountains at the bend of the Shyok may poadhly 
be attributed to three very rapid elianges in tenipcraCor®. occurring in such a dry 
climate as that of Western Tibet, i should Ukr exceedingly to have »,mo light 
thrown ujion liuwo tu.i subjects—vegetation and temperature? 

8ir Thohas (iumox : As an old traveller in the Eastern Iceland, that wfldrmraa 
of snow and lee, of which Lord Dun more haa given ns a living account to-night, and 
shown us some interertiug sketches. I should like to .vy a few weed*. I wish to 
«|*sk in praise of tho splendid energy which he and Major Boebe showed to pursuit 
of science and sport. We ham seen tho magnificent om poli hen Is in the next 
room, the result u! forty-five days’ stay in the Tigh-dirniglnsh. 1 sluntt wa must all 
edmire Die spirit of enterprise and resolute detcrnimalliiu, the love uf adventure and 
*p»*rt, and tho great lowers of endurance tho travellers tbowid lu their very severe 
Journey. I have wan« personal knowledge of the difficulties to lie met with iu that 
country. 1 should like, however, on the part of the Yarkand Expedition to 
disclaim nil responsibility for three aaleumlmg tab. which Lord Dmumwe h’-ard 
regarding tho Karakoram Pass, lor wo distinctly reputed it as easy . f ascent 
and levrcnt. I think thin* taks roust havo como from the Arguns, who wvro 
employed, anti whose interest it is to exaggerate ail difficulties with a view of 
Increasing their rewords. Ever since I led tho first exploring party in recent 
times to cross and recross tho Pamirs In IB74, 1 have observed very dowdy 
tho explorations which followed ottra. The lamous Skobcloff Immediately replied by 
passing down fn>tn Khnksnd towards Tashknntnu.aud his very able assistant. Captain 
of the Staff, KuropUkin, also explored in that direction. Very shortly after that, 
England and Uussia lagan to vie with atm another lu gaining a geographical know¬ 
ledge of that thou cumparatiTuly Uttlv known region, and France and Germany subse¬ 
quently Jniusd in. England lias had, I should say, the biggest share in it in later times. 
T would ruonthm Mr. JCey El f as, thru YotmgbuslunJ, assisted by Davison, thtm 
Littkdale, who like the lecturer to-night, wsa a splendid .jortauum, os weii as a 
suaxreful explorer. Lord Duuinore has devoted himself to working lu a rather 
remote corner, and 1 lixve on doubt he has gained a great deal of information 
which may I rove valuable in solving the Kg problem which mutt to b* presenting 
itself there for early solution. I congratulate Lord Dimmcre and iln-. r Rcehe 
Upcet their wry tetreesafal jounny. 

Mr. W. M.Oosaxt: 11* only remark that I think is called for from roe, bean 
upon tho question of tire experience* of tint party at high altitudes. 1 notice that laird 
Ihnunnro mentmna that ho first experienced discomfort, not on the top uf but whilst 
dewei.dm; from a p*** ItyJMI font high. They were at the time on a glacier ami 
probably in a bollow place. That observation, l tkluk, it of importance. It U not 
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new, liut we 1 l»v« so few aocutal" uhsrMatioiis about the effect* of liigli altitudes, 
that it b important to g»t tny testimony trailing to show that yon do nut 
ueutsssrily feel the worst effect uf diminished nir-praturo un the highest punts; 
there ere many other (actor* that enter Into the produclkm of that imccmhrtabto 
senratiun, and one of the meet ini(ortact uf the*) seem* the neijthbourhood uf »ouw. 
It seem* to me quita clear that in high piece* upou mow the ctftcls of atmospheric 
pressure are uiurv emitted thou in equally high (daces on ruck*. Lord Dunmuru 
oUetTTcd uext that they found it hard to eleep o& on occasion when they mm far 
the first time at 17,000 feet; but 1 gathered that un later uccaekui* they maintain'd 
a high altitude for a can*idcr»blf period and experienced no dtooomfbrt. At 18,000 
feet, which they again roue to on the Depaang Plain, notwithstanding that they were 
hrifed by the wind, width i* of gnat *«Utanoo in warding off the effect of 
dimmtohod atmospheric pnarnre, they experienced the mint marked diicuinfun. 
Those olwcrvotiuns we of importance, because they show that at height* uf 17-18,000 
hot, on untied aiou by Cnptum Bower in Western Tibet, connidem’olo discomfort* 
werr felt, wlierras It *e*m» to bo I he esae in Sikkim that moutiUmser* and trartillem 
can rise tu higher altitudes almost without discomfort. IVwdbly the greatt r amount 
of mobtnro in the atmosphere of the Eastern Himalayas somewhat lessons tbn 
libcomforta iff diminished mr-prtwmv, whilst iu the dry nUnospiiere of the Pamirs 
and Mustagh region* greater disco mt at is fall owing tu the dry mo. 

Hun. 0. K. Crams: 1 should like tu endorae what loll from Sir Thomas Guidon 
a* to liui great value of explorations each ss Lord Ihiuinaro luu so well described tu u*. 
Just a* Mrs. Bishop found an excuse fur t}ienking in the fact that alio had traversed 
•-rue of the ear list porta of Lord lliinmnre’s journey, so 1 might find an excuao 
In the feet that 1 have traversed sumr iff the later portlani. 1 have had occasion to 
go very minutely into the question of the Pamirs and the Upper Oxu*. ami had 
intended, but for the dimgrecabie ntcessitir* of Parliamentary life, going to that 
region myself this summer. Now General Guidon spoke as a mrnibur of the first 
and feat organised British expedition to the Pamirs, the lost whose record ha* been 
given to the public, and ail hough as bo says, Mr. LitUodalo, Captain YounghuiLand 
and Lieut. Uavimiti, *nd Mr. X«jf Ella* hate boot since, yet our rocoid uf ex¬ 
ploration on tha Fttmir* is nut equal iu numbet* or extent to that of Russia, wb.. 
has, from year to year, sent partisa, nominally scientific, really political, tu three 
region*. Therefore w* owe a debt of gratitude to tmitlemcn who, like Lord 
l>immure, tour an tberr own account, and bring book to tu and the Indian 
(pivrinnxmt information of the highest value. The value of Lord Dunmote’a travel* 
In this com i* two-fukl, bocauso, in l ho first place, he wo* on the Pamirs at an 
extraordinarily interesting time; but at what I am now saying tenches un tb« 
forbidden ground of politic*, 1 cannot pursue it further, but con only mimin', nnd 
at a humble iliuancs pursue Ihn remarkable discretion In this respect that lami 
Dunnmni lias shown. The second point on which wo owe him gratitude is fur the 
positive addition* he has made to geography, to which, after all, as u Geographical 
Society, we attach higher value than anything else. Lord Dumnoro and party passed 
over thirty to forty {***» of great altitude under the sevtreat conditions of 
oUtimphcre and temperature. Some of these have never been crossed before by 
European*. Further, by Ids discoveries, be ho* rectified our Ideas about the 
peculiar chain of Inkes existing in the region of the Upjier Oxns. Firstly, there 
la Ilia succession of email lakes, (n or near to which the Oxua to raid by him to rise. 
Then there to the cluster of lake* round Yaahil Kui, tm the Alichur IVnir. Finally, 
he has acquainted it* with the feet that the lake called Kang-Kul to, iu reality, two 
lake*, of which Rang-Kul to tho smaller. Those are, I think, punitive additions tu 
utu geographical knowledge. There to cna point on which 1 desire tu ask a 
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question. Lord Dunmore, Lq LU paper, talked about the real source of the Oxn», 
an.i on the screen showed nt a fascinating picture of that river emerging from Lake 
Cbalrmait. 1 think in General Gordon'* boob, or In one of Colonel Trotter - '* 
*M* ** 2 jT8n ** 01 KqL Now, tlie nver which rises in this lakr, ami then 
How* northward*, t» the Akim, which later on becomes the linn:hah, and, alter 
making a gnat lend to the west, rejoins the Oxiu (a* commimly acceptted) nt Kite 
Wamar. lint there I* another stream which some people insist upon regarding as 
the true son re* of the Onu, where the upper portion of the Waklian Liver, known 
as the Ak Bills, rises just nerth of Hie Wakhijlr Paw amid three great glaciers, 
which a frenchman, M. Dauvergne, visited two or three yrars ago, I cannot help 
preirriing nhat the Oxus should Ixs hold to rise in these great glaciers mi her than in 
an insignificant lake; and l venture to suggest that this, and not tho Aksn, the 
resemblam* of whoa* name to the Oxus u purely occidental, should be regarded a. 
the true parent stream. I have one other thing to say: Lord Dnmnore's paper illus¬ 
trated in an interesting manner tho national traits of the various peoples scattered over 
this remote tableland. First, there are the Kirghiz, genuine nomads, and. I 1 el Lev?, 
almost always hospitable and genmro* to traveller*. Then there are the Chinese, on 
pulitical crouiida »tipi ■used to be friendly towards us, a ciuwacteristlc which they do not 
invariably *how. Whatever their attitude towards foreigners, their political prahinn 
«ii the Pamirs is most inefficient. I do not Miovcin the wcodarftll things the Chinese 
are going to do on the Pamirs. The most gratifying feature, however, to whioh Lord 
Duninore paid a generons tribute, is the civility and renrtesv of tiro Ituaiau*. 
Nobody can deny the fact that the Hussions on the Pamir* are possible rival, to 
wirselrt-*, and It is tbrrefm partienteriy gratifying that, when a ltuasian ofiicer 
tximre in contact with an English travel ter, they *liuiild meet is genllancn and 
friends^ Even when Captain Yimughushand was turned out by the Hussion* from 
Iluzal Gumbaz, nothing could exceed ths politeness of the officer who turned him 
out. It u gratifying that the* great national rivalries, which are too great to be 
entirely obliterated, do not interfere with the eoartraies which should and do prevail, 
more particularly in inhospitable regions such os Lord Dutunore has visited. I 
trust that not merely the substance of the pap® - , hut also the admirable illustrations 
fretu his own brush will shortly reappear in (he book, which, I understand, L»rd 
Danmore is about to pnldisb, and I hope tho rest of this assembly will follow mr 
own example by buying a copy the firat day it appear*. 

Lord Dlwmoke replied : In answer Li the question* pan to me by Mr*. Bishop, 

I can only say It was a cause of serious regret to me Unit 1 bad not a botanist will* 
mr, a* I myself know little or nothing of botany. 1 have noticed the ice-pknte to 
which Mrs. Bishop refers; but only on tbeocmpiratirely low passes between Unlclm 
and Osh in Lussten Central Asia. 1 mrver aaw any on the high pvrn in the Kuen 
l.un, Muaragh, or Himalayan ranges; bat a* most of lb.se pa*es were deep in 
enow we were tumble to see what waa nndenualh the snow. I cannot think there 
is vegetation of any sort above 1C.QIO feet, a* there Is no animal life. Th.. 
•idelwtsss 1 never saw *t all. As to the great variation of temperatures, I regret 
that I have nut by uie to-oight the meteorological observations token by 
Majur Bocbe and myself, but I can recollect variation* of fe5° to Wr between 
itewn and midday, especially on the Pamir*. 

General Gordon waa good enough to rnako some remarks. I read hi* book with 
great mutest before > tart mg an this expedition, and followed ths track of the 
Forsyth Expedition from Belt to Yarkand. A« regards the correctness of the alti¬ 
tudes, the General know* aa well, « probably Utter than 1 do, that it U impc*- 
sible to place any reliance on tho residing of aneroids over 16,000 feet elevation 
above the »ea-level; winw of our irnttruirumta would vary only DO feet at 12,000 feet, 
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anil at 113,000 feet would vary 800 fc*t. Vie shall never know the correct ellittidet 
o f t)iex paares until a projex trigonometrical survey is made. I bad my Instruments 
corrected on my return to India, ami have in consequence deduote.1 320 feet off all 
the altitudes I took. 

In reply to Mr. Conway'* remark* regarding difficulty of reap!ration at abuormnlly 
high altitudes, I can only ray that my experience coincides with his. The first time 
I suffered from the great rarefaction of the air was not liy any moans at a great 
altitude, only about 1(5,000 feet, when in trying to make a holo with a pickax* in 
which to«ink my tout-pole. I suddenly felt giddy and light-beaded awl fell flat on my 
face on tli* ground. At 1V,000 feet we frit no discomfort, whereas at lower altitude* 
It waa sometime* almost Impossible to breathe if one mads th* slightest exertion. 

Mr Curson has asked me some question* with regard to my determining the Oxtw 
source at the north-cast end of thn Ghakmak I-ake anil not hi tlie Soriud Hirer 
»uree. Mr reasons fotsudnin; ate as follows: Between the source of tlieSarhad and 
the Chakmnk Ioike is a rery low watershed; on the south-west side of this watmbed 
is the source of the Sarliad River, which Joins the Ak-Bilb under the walls of the 
Tomb of Bocsi a*, a {dace called Roeai GumUx. Their Joint waters flow to 
Ithkaahcm, whence they run north under the name of Ab-i-panJ, until they reach 
Kala Wamnr, a distance roughly measured by me as 210 miles, and receiving on 
the way the waters of the IVmir River which tire* at the west end of Victoria Lake, 
and the Ghttnd Rivrr which runs out of th* Yaahil Kul. On the north-east aide 
id this watershed is the Clink mak lake, out of which Hurra the Alum River. I 
believe myself that Oxus is a corruption of the old Kirghiz name of Aksn, meaning 
white wntcT. This rim, which we believe to be the true Oxus, flows north-east 
to Aktash, receiving the waters of the iieik, Chislob* aud a few minor riven. It 
than takes a turn west to Murghald on the Borax Piuulr, and receiving the enters 
of tho Ak-Baital runs pest Colonel Yonoffe headquarters, where it iicoomet the 
Murglub River; thence west until it becomes the Itirrang, and to on to Kala 
Watnar, a distance front its source of 252 miles. Tills Aksn is therefore 12 miles 
longer and with a greater volume of water than the Sarliad. Air. Cuncoo made 
mention of the Kirghiz and Chinese. I lived amongst the former for sex months, 
aud a quicker or more bunest ret of poopio I never met. As to the Chines* troops 
1 could not judge about them, as they luul but twelve men <m the Pamirs in 1892. 

General Bonait; It only remains fur trio trow to return thanks to Lord 
Duaiuorc for the extremely interesting paper ho has read to us. 


Tnx Mar to Luiui Bcnuni's Farm.—-The map which accompanies land 
Dunmnre’s paper Is taken from Johnston's “ Royal Atlas," and is intended only 
to show Ida route. A few corrections have been made, but the mop does not 
contain the most recent addition* to "ttr knowledge of the Pamirs. The infonua- 
ikc brought home by Lord lJontuore, together with the work of other reoent 
explorers, Itiusian and Kuglish, will be embodied in a map which h in lire;aratiau 
in the Society's office*. Reference may also he made to the map of the Pamirs 
accunrpnnylng Cajitain Young husband's paper, /Vrevo/i>y»R.G.S. Vol. XlV.,p. 272. 
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ROUTES AND DISTRICTS IN SOUTHERN NYASALAND.* 


By Llflut- B. L. SCDATER, R E. 


Dcriso the two yean which 1 have just passed in the new Protectorate <if 
British Central Africa, as awutant to Mr. U. II. Johnston, o.#., H.B.M. 
Commissioner, 1 have Ihmjii much pressed with c.fHdal work of all kinds, 
n« waa quite to lx> expected in the case of instituting ati entirely new 
government for u territory larger than Franco, and have not Itcon able 
to accomplish so much geographical work as I could have wished. 
Nevertheless I trust that some information that I hove l<een able to pnt 
together concerning the principal rentes nod districts in tho Shire High¬ 
lands or Southern Nyosaland, as is the uflieinl name of the ilistriot 
immediately south of Lake Nyustt, may not lie unacceptable to tho 
readers of The Geographical Journal, and be of sumo use to visitor* to 
British Central Africa. I will take these routes and districts in the 
following order:— 


I—Ken Ciiiodo to Cliirumo. 

11.—The District uf Ckiiraim 
III-—From Ohiromo to Oilkwawa. 

IV. —Thu Wot Shim DumVt 

V. —From rhikwnws to CUntjro. 

VI. —Tlio lthuitvre District 

VII. —From Iibuityro lr> MlltrojL 

VIIL—The Mllmji l)i«trid. 


IX.—From Chiromo to Mitiinji 
X.—Fmu Milanjt to Zombo. 

XI —The Zon.U» DbtrioL 
XIL—From to Mpuubl. 

Xltt—Tl» I'm** Shir. Dlutrict 
XIV.—From Mjiimhi to Fort Johnston. 
XV.—Tho Smith Xyuaa District 


L—From CniXDE to Chiromo. 

Tho l>est poiut from which to reach British Central Africa is the 
lately ojiened Tort of Chinde, situated at the Chindo mouth of tiro 
Zamlwsi. Tlioro is now regular communication with tliis j>ort by 
oouadug steamers every mouth from Mozambique, in cannuctiou with 
tho German East African Lino, and evury six weeks from Durban, by 
tho Union Lino. Moreover, Messrs. Bennie run a stearaor From Durban 
to ('hindo in connection with their direct “Aberdeen Lino” from London 
to Port NataL 

At Chinde, in accordance with our treaty with tho Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment. a block of land with a frontage of 400 metres ban l»een leased to 
the British Central African Administration, to form a landed ware¬ 
house under British management. Here goods can he landed free from 
Portuguese duties for tranajiort up the Zaraliesi to British territory. The 
British Central African Administration have an agent in charge of the 
Concession, and tho chief firms trading in Britidi Central Africa L»v.- 
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established stores anil offices here. The Concession lied alwmt • 
mile above tho entrance to the river on tlm right bank, i".c. t>* tlm 
left on going tip. Tbc Portuguese town of Cbinde, which is to tho 
east of it, baa been laid out in plots, many of which arc taken np for 
building. There arc several European firm* trading here and a 
number of stores kept by Banyans. Chindc is in tolographio com¬ 
munication with Kiliman rid Sombo, and so with C'hiromo and Sam, 
the main lino to these stations starting from Kiliman. Unfortunately 
the line is not well maintained, and messages often take two or three 
days and oven a fortnight to rtmch Cbiromn from Chindo. 

(,’hindo is fairly healthy, us it is built ou a sand-spit, and gets a fresh 
sea-breeze at the back. There is also a good supply of email timber for 
building, and abundance of fuel close at hand. 

Prom Chindo the voyage np the Zambesi and Shire to Ohiromo can be 
made either in steamers or in boots. The steamers take from six to eight 
days. When the river is high them is as much as ti feet of water up to 
Cbiromo. but from the end of July till November, when the river is low, 
2 feet is the maximum depth of water in some places. In boats or 
canoes the journey takes from fifteen days, iu the dry season, to a month 
in the wet. This is owing to the current being less iu tho dry season 
and the river being so shallow as to allow of tho use of poles. 

In June 18110. when I joined Mr. Job in-ton at Chindo, I made my 
first journey up tho river in boats und canoes, and since thou I have made 
tho passage in steamers. 

The Elver Chindo at the month is a lino broad stream, over a mile 
wide and from 30 to 40 feet deep. The ocean steamers can lie within 
20 yards uf the shore off tho British Concession. About 3 miles up, the 
Chindo narrows suddenly to n creek about 100 yards in width, and is 
nearly of the same width up to the point where it issues from tho main 
Zambesi, a distance of about 20 miles. About 12 miles from Chindo the 
Portuguese station of Sombo is passed. Here tire Portuguese have a small 
dockyard for tho repair of their rivor-gunhooU, and some workshops 
with steam-saws aud turning-lathe*. They aro also building a slip. 
ITer© also a Portuguese settler has a lino brick-house and plantation of 
tome three buudred thousand coco nut trees. Some of the Utter are 
just coining into 1 tearing, and tho plantation, if well cared for, will 
ultimately, no doubt, farm a source of great profit. From this fioinl up 
to the junction with the Zambesi, are occasionally seen a few huts and 
gardens of the natives. When the main Zambesi is reached thu ebb-tide 
will bo found to l» very strong, and it is almost impossible to paddle 
against it, but the flood-tiilo will carry tip nearly another 20 miles in 
the dry season. Lost March the Zambesi was so high that the current 
ut Chindo, during the first throe days I was there, was constantly run¬ 
ning out. For many miles, after tho Zamliesi is entered, tho banks are 
low and the country an both aides is swnmpv and with few trees. Tho 
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river la from 1 to 3 miles wide, and the numerous saml-bunk* and 
islands, which are constantly shifting, tnnke navigation difficult; hnt 
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there is always a channel even in tho drycat season, with from 3 to 
4 feet of wntor, up to Vicenti. 
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Vioonti is an old Portuguese settlement on the north Lank of tho 
river, and is tho place at which goods arriving from Kilimau by the 
Ivwakwft were formerly shipjnJ on the Zambesi. Mu pea, the head of 
the navigation of the Kwakwa, is alwnt 3 mile* to the north of Vicenti. 
The goods were brought up the Kwakwa in cantos, and tarried across to 
Vicenti by land. The African Lakes Company had a station here 
furmorly, but it is closed, and all their transport work is now done 
direct from I.'hindc. 

The Portuguese have a naval station at Vicenti. ami there are one 
or two stores here. The Portuguese military com m a n de r lives at 
Mopes, whore there is a telegraph-elation on the main-lino to Chiromo, 
while a branch-line connects it with Vicenti. 

From Vicenti to tho contiuonce of tho Shire, a distance of about 
30 miles, tho channel of the Zambesi, in tho dry sooson, is very wind¬ 
ing. and it is sometimes difficult to navigate a boat drawing more than 
2 feet of water. After leaving Vioenti tho routo usually used crosses the 
river to tbt right Imnk and passes close to Jahupanga, whuru tho 
Mozambique Company have recently established a station nnd custom¬ 
house, ami than croesus back again to JLtanngwe on tho left l»uk, about 
10 tnil.-a above VicantL Here are a number of stores kept by Banyans 
aud a few European traders, who generally have a supply of wood ready 
for passing steamers. The channel at tho mouth of the Shire is rather 
deepor, but for the first few milts after entering tho SLiru it is some¬ 
what difficult to find , as in some place* tho river broadens oat ami 
leaves sand-flats, on whiuh the water is sometimes its little as 2 feet 
C inches. But after this tho river deepens, anil thou us far as I’inda, 
posing tho splendid mountain of Morambala, which rises to a height 
of 40oO foot above tho sea-level, close to tho left bank, there arc no 
serious difficulties. 

The Portuguese have a station at tho foot of tho Morambala 
Mountain under a military commandant. Here wood can be obtained, 
and provisions can usually bo procured from the few scattered villages 
on both tanks of Urn river. 

Pinda ia the outlet of tho Morambala marsh, which in the wot season 
is almost a lake, but in the dry wswon is a swamp, traversed by tho 
river in a number of deep narrow channel*. Last year tho usual course 
of tho Shire at tho exit from the Morambala marsh became blocked up 
with soud, and a new channel was formed through which tho current 
flowed with such force that it was almost impoesible to get the Mourner* 
up. It was in consequence found necessary to unload all goods going 
up tho river, and to re-ship thorn above tho obstruction. 

At Pinda tho branch telegraph from Sena joins the main line, and 
there is a telegraph office. 

From Pinda, after passing the Morambala Marsh to Port Herald, 
there is an excellent but narrow channel. At Shnongu, on tho loft 
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bank, is a Portuguese custom-house, opposite which, <n> tho nglit bank, 
ia tt notice board, stating that thU spot is tho commencement of British 
territory. From this point, which is in 1st. 17= o' 30', tho boundary 
lino of British Control Africa runs due west to tho water-parting of thu 
Zambesi and Shire Rivers, and thence follows that water-parting to 
lot. 14° S. Shortly before reaching Part lloral.l ore passed what have 
l*en aptly named the “S" bends, in which the curves are so sharp that 
it is almost impossible to get a steamer through without touching one 
bank or tho other. 

Port Herald, tho firet British station on the Shire, is rituated ou the 
right honk of tho river about 30 miles below Chiromo. It is the chief 
station of tho Lower Shire District, which includes all the British 
territory ou the right bank of tho Shire, below a linn drawn due west 
from Chiromo. Hero thu Shire is bordered by a plain, which diminishes 
from '20 miles in width opposite Chiromo, to about 3 miles at Port 
TTemld. Below Port Herald the plain widens out again, and forms 
the Morambala Marsh. In the Lower Shiru District thu northern (dopes 
of tho Matundu Hill* aro also included. These hills ri><: to shout 
2000 feet above the sea-level, and are tho source of a nnmbor of small 
streams which dry up when they roach the plain above-mentioned. It 
is said that hods of coal are found in those hills, but up to tho present 
tinui they have not been located, and there is considerable doubt 
as to their existence. Mr. Simpson, who lias n station ou thu right 
ImuL- 0 f tho river at MUongi about 0 miles above Port Herald, ha* a 
coffco plantation, which is said to t>e doing wull on tho upj-.-r slojani of 
thus-* mountains. Ou tlio lower slopes nnd in the valley* and .in 
portions of tho plain there is a fine supply of timber suitable far boats 
and for house-building. 

Above Mr. Simpson's station at Misangi the river becomes rather 
shallow, and for a month or two during tho last dry season, steamers 
drawing mum than 2 feet of water have had great difficulty in getting 
past. Bnt as a rule, in tho dry season, tho water in tho main channel 
is from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet, and in thu wet season as much ns 7 or 
6 feet in depth. 

II. The District of Cnmouo. 

Chiromo li«r» in the fork at the oonfiucnco of tho Ruo and tho Shire. 
The Shire hero is about 70 or 80 yards broad, with a current of from 
2 to 4 mile* au hour, vatying according to tho season. Tho Ruo forms 
an estuary nearly 200 yard* wide for tho lust tuilo before it roaches the 
Shire. On tho left bank of the Kuo lies Portuguese Chiromo, where 
thcrc art a military* commandant and soldiers nnd a few trading stores. 
It is also tho terminns of the telegmph-lluo from KUhna n. 

At British Chiromo is the custom-house, where goods are doored for 
British Central Africa. Tho ground has been laid out in streets and 
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plots, but as yet not many of them urn taken up. Ai, however, tnula 
increases, Chiromo must, from its position, become uu important town. 
It is the nearest port for the Cholo anil MTlanjt district*, where there 
am already a ntnubur of ooiroe-plantatioua. The native population in 
thn neighbourhood is also considerable, and their wants will inuiYitaa no 
doubt with the growth of civilisation. 

Chiromo is the chief station of tho '• Iiuo District,’* This distric t 
includes the country on the left bank of tho Sliiro from the Maparara 
to the Buo, and stretches back to the I.uuhtmza and Tochiin Bivers. 
On the right hank it embraces all the country up to the water-parting 
opjx'hite the above-mentioned affluents of the Shire. 

This country was formerly in the Lauds of ChipatnU, a Makidolo of 
Livingstone’s Expedition, but is now under tho sway of his two 
grandsons, Mlleugwa and Malrwera, who govern it under the direction 
of the collector at Chiromo. There is, however, a small strip uf fjuntry 
l-ordering the Buo opposite, and Iwlow the Zoa Falls, under a chief 
Mlulo, who bad lately (in 1890) movod over from the Portuguese sido 
of the river. Tho district consist* for the most part of the Elephant 
Marsh and the plains surrounding iL It also includes in tho «uuth 
tho hill* up to tho water-partiug of the Shire and Zuml-esi, of which 
little is known, and in the north the greater portions of tho Cholo 
mountain* and plateau. The Cholo Baugu forms the watershed 
let ween the Mpansi and Shire, and the Tochila and the Buo, ainl 
forma a hue plateau, alaiUt 4" miles lung anil from 10 to 15 miles broad, 
with an elevation of from 2500 to 2500 feot. It is well watered by a 
number of perennial streams, and in many places tho soil is excellent 
and suitable for coffee plantations. The plateau is not very thiokiy 
populated, there being but few villages and these generally small; the 
gteater jsirt of it is covered with forest, especially on tho northern 
•lopes toward* the Tochila. The highest point. Mount Cholo, is a 
wooded knoll, rising from 200 to feel alwve the surrounding 
plateau to a height of perhaps 4000 feet above sea-level. In places the 
rulleys are most beautiful, the Baphia palm and various kinds of 
tree-ferns growiug in and along the banks of the streams. Other 
places utv covered with dense virgin forest, and furnish mwgniiicent 
specimens of Mbelu-trees, with straight sums runniug up to 60 foci 
and more, and measuring from 4 to 5 feot iu diameter throughout, 
from which the native canoes are made. 

Owing to iu proximity to tho river, tliu distance being only from 
10 to 25 miles, this plateau will undoubtedly be soon taken up bv 
plautere. Tho rainfall here Is said to be rather greater than in the 
lllaiityra District. If this is the case its v&Iuo as a planting district 
will be materially increased, but no definite measurement* of the 
rainfall liuvo as yet been takeu. In October 1691 I travelled acro» 
tho Cholo Tlateau district from Z</\ to BLanU rc. Unfortunately I was 
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not in a good state of health at the time, and was unable to make any 
detailed survey of the rente that 1 followed. After reaching the 
confluence of the Htn» and Tochila, 1 struck up the valley of the latter 
and followed it up to its confluence with the Swadzi. 

The Swadzi flow* through a doop rocky, but well-timbered, valley, 
with patchfa of excellent land ahrog its course. After pawing about 
5 miles up the right bonk of the Swadzi, the path crosses the river and 
ascends the hills to the north. 1 passed ubout 3 or 4 miles to the north 
of the wooded knoll which forms the highest point of the Cholo Hange, 
and then followed the water-parting between the Atponai and Tochila. 
Mr. Sharrer has cleared a road along this ridge from bis Cholo 
plantations into Blautyre. 

Ill.—Fuou Cutnoito to Chxkwawa. 

From Chiroiuo to Chikwawa, a distance of 45 miles as the crow 
fiiew, and aliout 70 miles by tbo river, a boat or canoe takes from three 
to five days to ascend, and from a day to a day aud a liaif to descend. 
Steamers und lighters drawing more than 15 inches of water cannot 
got up in the dry season (from July till December); in the wet season, 
however, there is a depth of from 3 to 4 feet of water. 

For tho first few milea above Chiromo the river is broad, and in tho 
dry season there are several dangerous sandbanks. For tbo next 
20 miles tbo Shire flows through tho Elephant Marsh, aud is split up 
into several narrow and deep channels. Tho natives (row the sur¬ 
rounding villages raise splendid crops of maize on tho islands in tho 
marsh, and also a little rice. The whole marsh is specially suitable for 
rice cultivation. Above the marsh the river posses through fine belts 
of palm-trees. About 50 miles above Chiroiuo, on tho left liank, lies 
Srakweru’s village, where there is u considerable population. Mukwera 
has three coconut-palms in his village which bear nuts usury year; 
he has also a fair number of sheep and largu herds of goats. This 
chief was for n short time at tho mission at lllantrro; he can road anil 
write his own language, and corresponds with the collector at Chiromo 
on tho affairs of his district. About 10 miles higher np is tho village 
of Muscat, on the right hunk, but before reaching this the confluence 
Of the Mu para ra on tho left hunk is passed. This river forms the 
boundary between the We«t Shire District aud Makwom’s country. Sir. 
Sharrer has a station hero from which lie supplies hi* plantations 
on tho Cholo 1'lalcau. On the right liank 1 adore reaching Mu was the 
confluence of the Mwauza and Shire is passed, but I have never licen 
able to locite this point exactly, owiug to the numerous islands it tbo 
main channel of this river. 

Muses is one of the Makobdo* left in the oonntry by Livingstone. 
Ui» chief remembrances of Liviugatuno are connected with the steam- 
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launch 3fo Robert, of -which ha was stoker, and with a trip ho mad© in 
hor to tho Johanna Islands. Masea i» now the most Important of tho 
JIukololo chiefs. His country, -which is in tho “ West Sluru District.” 
lies on either aide of the Shire, on the left hank between 4b* MponsI 
and Majiamra streams, running back to tho hills, and on tho right bank 
extending across tho Mwau/.n Volley to the water-parting between tho 
Zambesi and Shim. Both on tho Shire and tho Mwausa tho country is 
fairly thickly populated. At a spot about a day's journey west by 
south-west from Mason's, tliero ore some suit-puns from which largo 
quantities of salt aro obtained. Opp«itt» Mason's village, on the left 
lank, the TUantyro Mission bavo lately opened u station in connection 
with tbuir gtotunor on tho river. 

About 5 miles further up on tho loft bank is tb»- station of tltv 
African Lakes Company and tho village or Katunga. There is also a 
station of Mr. Sharxer » hero- 

Tho African Lakes Company's steamer* land their cargo for 
Bloutyrc at Katunga. Thu Government station is at Chikwawu, ul»ont 
2 milts further up on tho sumo bank, where Mr. Buchanan has a 
plantation. 

IV. Tiib West Shire DumuoT. 

Chikwawu is tho headquarters of tho officer in ohargo of the West 
Shire District, and also tho station where goods are lauded foT Blau tyre, 
’the district lies on both sides of the river. On tho north it ia bounded 
by tho Mnkurumudxi River, on tho west by tho water-parting of the 
Shire and Zambesi, and on tho south by a lino drawn from tlio con¬ 
fluence of tho Mwanza and Shire to tho water-parting. On tho oast 
of the Shire this district extends to tho edge of tho high plateau frum 
opposite the confluenoo of the Mukurumadxi and Shire to tho Maporaia 
stream. 

The West Shire District has a general elevation of from 600 to 
2000 feet above the sea-leveL On both sides of the river aro very fortilo 
plain*, and the Valley of Mwaiizu is wonderfully rioh, and is thickly 
populated. The country between tlio Shire and M wanes, which consists 
of a series of low ridges of hills, is absolutely waterless in the dry 
season, and the district to tins south of the Mwanza is of a similar nature. 
At the same time the »oil is fertile, and iu tho wet season tho natives 
IKjnctnto into tlio interior considerable distances front tho river, and 
make gardens, which hear heavy crops or kaffir-com. These crops aro 
reaped at tho end of tho wet season, and tho gardens are then deserted 
for the rest of the year. 

Last isoptemlKir l mado a journey across this country to an important 
village called Mikolongo, where the Central African Company have a 
station. 1 started in a canoe up tho Shir# from Chikwawu. iho .Shire 
is easily navigable for steamers 4 miles above Chikwawu, up to the 
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oonfinemx’ of tbo Likubnla. Just above this point a ridgo of rocks runs 
acTi/ss thn bed of the shire, and caused slight rapids. The {all is not 
very great, even in the dry season, and it is always possible to get 
canoes and small boats up the rapids by poling. In the wet season 
steamers can pass. Above these rapids the river is quiet, though rather 
shallow in places in the dry season. Chirala, the village of Mbuht, is 
about 6 miles above tho rapids on the left bonk, llcro I learnt that 
tho next rapids do not ocour for nearly a day's jouinoy (about Id miles), 
up to which point one can travel in a canoe; but, much to my regret, 
X ooahl not spare time to visit them. 

Chirala is a largo village, and there is a considerable population. 
Probably there are over two thousand peoplo in this ant! tho sur¬ 
rounding villages. MLnln has a small herd of cattle, bat they do not 
seem to flourish, possibly from neglect, as there does not appear to bo 
any tsetse fly in this district. Goats and sheep uro fairly abundant. 

On louring Chirala I crusted the river, and marched about 4 miles 
up the right bank to Nchuali, the village of MluurL 

Mlauii was formerly head chief of the Makolulo, in su occasion to 
llmnak ukan, but was deposed after his defeat by the Portuguese expedi¬ 
tion under Serpa Pinto, Ho is still, however, held iu considerable 
respect, and is consulted in all important matters of state by tho young 
chief of Chirala. Ho is very intelligent, and a fine-looking old man, 
and was much pleased to have a talk about Livingstone and his former 
journeys with the great traveller. 

From Xchuuli 1 marched about 5 miles west, to a small village 
called Manchwubi, where there was a well iu tho lrcd of a >lry stream. 
All the intervening country was extremely arid, and covered with 
scrubby forest. We had a 20-tnde march before us from this place 
to the Mwouxa, with absolutely no water on it, so wo started at 8 a.m. 
to avoid the heat of the ilny. We reached the Mwanxa at a village 
called Beugera abont H a.m. From here I went cm by Nyamuka to 
IHkolongo, whore I stayed a day with M. Foa, an agent of tho Central 
African • Company. Mikolongo U a large village of nearly two hundred 
huts, and lies on tho right bank of the Uwtna just below its conflu¬ 
ence with the Gomt'cdzi lliver. Tho Mwuiua is here a considerable 
stream even in tho dryest season; it is from 12 to 15 feet wide, and 
from 1 foot to 9 inches ilcep, with a current of from 4 to 5 miles an 
hour. In the wet season it is a very large river. From Mikolongo 
I followed the river down tho right bank to Kutawulu, where 1 crossed 
to tho left Link. Between these plaocs the river-bed is from half a mile 
to a mile wide, and lies between banks abont 20 feet high on either 
side. Below Kutawula the river-valley widens out into marsh, which, 
I believe, oventnallj’ joins the Elophont Marsh of the Shire. 

In the bed of the river and in the marsh rico is extensively culti¬ 
vated, while Indian com is planted ly the natives every fortnight, so 
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tbut they may always Lavo tho luxury of green corn. Kaffir corn is 
grown during the wot season on tho 1 tattles on Ixith sides. Tbc popu¬ 
lation on tlto Slwonza is thick for Africa. I myself saw uiom than 
fifteen village* in tho 10 mile* between Miknlougo and Kata wain, uiut 
I counted uuarly one thousand houses in thorn, besides hearing of muny 
other* whinh 1 did not visit. Tho people aro of a laxy and less pros- 
]K)rtmA typo than those on the Shire. Their country is so fertile that they 
live with greater ease, and they have learnt from tlio P.irtngnoso half- 
castes tho art of distilling ardent spirits, in which they indulge con¬ 
siderably. It is oxtromely difficult to get men cither to work or to carry 
loads. Game is very abundant in thu hills on lioth -idea of the Mwanra. 
Water-buck, eland and hartobeeat are especially plentiful. On thu hills 
to the south is found tho Bo Autclopo (Trvgclajihua umjati) in consider¬ 
able number*. Zebras, buffaloes, koodoos and bush-bucks are also 
plentiful; snd rhinoceroses and ulcpliants are occasionally met with. 

From Katawala after crossing tho river 1 kept aluug tho left bank 
of the tunrsli for soma distance, pausing through several villages uud 
then atruok across tlio low hills direct to thu Shire, which 1 reached 
opposite Mulilima's village. 

Owing to it* low elevation tho West Shire district is not adapted for 
European habitation, but it i» well-suited for raising tropical products, 
•null us rice, oil-seeds, cotton, Indian and Kaffir corn, irnligo and opium. 
The first five of these products are already plontiful, and doing extremely 
wclL In tho opinion of men who bavo been ouguged in tho indigo and 
opium industries in India this district b especially well suited for thorn. 
Sugar and tobacco also flourish, and might likewise provo worth develop¬ 
ment commercially, as soon as chaapur transport ia instituted. 


V. Fuoji Cuikwawa td Blasttek. 

This is a route well known and has often been deaoribed. A road was 
first madn between these places by tho combined Scotch and Free Church 
Miniutui, under the direction of Mr. FTondoreon, c.E. Tli'u road has been 
altered by the African Lakes Company at various times, but it has never 
really been fit far wheeled traffic. Tho total rise is aliout 3000 foot in 
20 miles, but a* Mbarni is about tho same height os Blantyra this makes 
the rise “>"00 feet in the first 14 miles. Tho must difficult {daces un the 
rood are the first rise from tho plain up to llakoka, and tho second rise 
at the edge of tho plateau up to Mbami. Iloro in making thu road 
suitable fur wheeled traffic it bus bcon found necessary to introduce 
rigrags, and by these means I was able to secure a maximum gradient 
of l in 15. Thu rood follows the water-|«irting of the Hpanoi and 
Likabula Rivera nearly the whole distance, and thus has not involved 
much heavy wurk except un the above-mentioned hills. In forming the 
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cutting* on tho Mb.v/n liill hrhrw Mhajui,:» few gtxx3 sections worn nmilo 
allowing tho geological formation of this part of tho country to be #nml- 
stom<. Tlio sandstone ia of a white, lianl, errs tall int. sort, metamor¬ 
phosed nml almost quartzite in place*; no intrusive dykes were observed, 
although I should nay they must exist. The surface of the hill ia 
covered with immense quuutities of JJbri*, consisting of Mini nml ulny 
mixed with round boulders of blue ln*nlt, which ran* in size from 
pebbles up to blocks of many to tun in weight. I could find no traces of 
glacial nctiou. Mr. Boyd, who wan employed looking after the working 
parties, had had considerable exjierieuce in mining in other countries, 
utid although ho reported that the formation looked tuoat favourable for 
minerals, ho was unable to find traces of gold or any othor ore* either in 
tifn or by washing in the surrounding streams. 


VI. Tire Blaxtybk District. 

This is at present tbo most highly developed district of tho Shire 
Highlands. Bbintyru is tho bonilquartem of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, of tho “ African Lakes Company,'* of Mr. Shsrrcr and of several 
otlmr traders nml planters. Mr. Buchanan ha* plantations at Michim 
Ijuuzu and Mbaud. Altogether there are eighteen plantations here 
belonging to teu different owners with a total acreage of 1300 acres. 

Mr. Buc h a n an also grow* and manufactures tobacco and cigars fur 
local consumption. Tea and einchoua are lining trim! and grow well, 
hut lisvn not yet been cultivated iu sufficient quantities to he commer¬ 
cially valuable. 

TLc Blautyro district lie* almost entirely on the plateau, hut stretches 
down to tlio river opposite the Murchison Cataracts and up to Mutope. 
As a whole tho » il ia nut so fertile as in tho Cholo district, und the 
rainfall apjieare to bn a little less; it averages about 50 inches in tho 

year. 

There is a considerable native population around Blautyre, chiotiy 
An'-*. The country was formerly owned by tkreo chiefs, Knpoai, 
Chimtwigi and Chejoi; tho last two ore now dead and arc represented 
by won who have practically halt all power. J-iargn portions of the land 
are now in tho hands of European*, haring liven bought from tho above 
chiefs for planting purposes. To tho north-west of Blantyre near the 
Shire ii a range of limestone hills, whence lime is procured for building 
nt Blantrro, 1 never had an opportunity of viaiting this place. The 
limestone is brought in by the natives: it i» s hard, pure, white 
crystalline marble burning to a fat white lime, which forms fair mortar 
and excellent whitewash. At Mount Mpingwi to the cast there are 
deposits of white china clay, which is slsu limught to Blantyre by the 
natives, and is used for whitewash. 
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VII.—Fuum Blaxttkk to Mu.*soi. 

This is a distance of about 50 miles, and tho journey takes from two to 
three days according to what port of the district it is required to reach. 
Leaving Bluntyre the path follows an oast-sonth-east direction, and 
after crossing several streams of tho Mudi and passing a flourishing 
coffee-plantation of Mr. Duncan’s, roaches at a distauco of nliout 4 miles 
Mr. Lindsay's plantation, which lisa on the water-shed between tho 
Tochila and Mpausi. It then crosses the Luc hen ss and pauses lx-tween 
the mountains Bangwi and Mulnbvi. 

On the north slopos of Mnlabvt there is a largo scattered village, and 
the inhabitants have large gardens. After creasing the Cbombexi the 
patli keel's on tlirongh broken country to Midiina, a small village which 
lies on the northern slopes of the hill of that name. This village is 20 
miles from Bluntyro, and is tho usual half-way honso. From Midiina to 
Milanji the path crossed the Tochila plain, which is almost flat, and lies 
at a height of 2000 feet above sea-level. Twelve miles from Midi tun tho 
Tochila is readied. Tho river flows between banks about 20 feet high 
and from 100 to 100 yards apart. In the dry season it is easily passable 
in most places, lmt after rain it rises to from 10 to 15 feet, and becomes 
an impassable torrent. Dr. Scott, of the Bluntyro Mission, litis built 
a light timber bridge over it for foot truffle, which is a great con¬ 
venient* in the wet season, but a uow bridge will have to l*> constructed 
when tLe road iB completed from BInntyro to Milanji. This row! is now 
being constructed to take wheeled traffic by Mr. John Muir, who has 
undertaken tho contract for the British Central Africa Administration. 
From the Tochila to Milanji the path continues over tho plain until 
it descend* into the valley of tho Liknhula River, which it crosses by 
another wooden liridge. After this one path ascends the lower slopes 
of the Milanji Mountain to the Mission station, while another continues 
southward* along Uni foot of the slopes to the station of the British 
Central Africa Administration beyond ChipokaV, a distance of al>out 
10 milts. 


VHL—Tire Mnosit Disracr. 

This is the most easterly district in the British territory. It lit* all 
nrnttnd tho great mountain .Milanji, extending to the south as far as 
the Hno and Tochila Rivers, and to tho north up to Lake tshirwa. 
The country round the base of tho mountain ia a fairly luvel plain, of an 
<-lev*ticm of nbont 2000 feet above the sea. From the plain the country 
gradually rises towards tho mountain to a height of about 3000 feet, 
forming the lower spun*, and from this foundation the mountain rises 
another 3000 foot in abrupt clifls, only broken in tbo places where tbo 
larger stroama flow ilown. This rampart of clifi* borders tho upper 
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plateau of Milanji, about 6000 feot above the sea-level, which is of 
considerable extent, though split np into various portions by doep 
ravines and precipices. In the centre of this plateau tho peaks rise 
another 3300 feet, making a total height of 0300 foot. 

The plain around the bnse of Milanji to tho south ana cast is broken 
and hilly, ticing abundantly watered by perennial streams from the 
mountain. It is extremely fertile, and the forest is tho finest I have 
scon in this part of Africa. Tho rainfall is apparently heavier in this 
district than in any other place in thn Shim Highlands.* Thero is rain 
throughont tho year and a month never passes without a few showers. 
In the wet season rain is heavy and constant. Several plantations have 
been started, and the coffee-plant appears to flourish, bat as yet has not 
reached maturity, so it is im]x*>siblo to say what tho crop will bo. 

Towards the west the plateau is dry and poorly forested, with open 
grass plains in some parts. In certain places game of all kinds swarms, 
especially around tlm marsh formed by the Toohila stream. Tho lower 
dopes of the mountain here are fairly well watered, and land has been 
taken up in two or three spots to start coffoe-plantationa. Bnt tho rain¬ 
fall is not nearly no heavy as at the east end of the mountain, and for 
several months in tho dry season them is no rain, ns in the case in other 
parts of tho Highlands. 

The northern slopes am equally well watered ami fertile, the natives 
raising large crops. In November 1801, when I came to Milanji from 
Zomlrn, them was a severe famine, both at Zorn la and Blau tyre, owing to 
tlm short crop that year.f Yet at Milanji food was fairly plentiful, os 
owing to the more constant ruin fall the new crops were already nearly 
ripe, and in some few places were actually lieing gathered. 

All the lower slopes of the mountain are suitable for coffee, and as 
tho present population is not very largo or Tory industrious them is 
ample room for plantations. To tho south as far as tho Tochila tuid 
Rno am areas of splendid forest-land suitable for coffee and other tropical 
products, and I havo no doubt tlint Milanji will eventually luxxmio a 
most thriviug coffee-planting oeutro and one of the most prosperous 
agricultural districts in British Central Africa. 

Tho population around tho mountain consists of Tans, Manganja and 
AloJo. Mubukn in tho south it now tho Manganja chief in tho 
placo of the lato Chipokn. To Uio west om Cbingomanji, Namoude, 
MKaudit, and Kndn, all Yana; to the north are Namrara and Donga, 
licith Alulo, while to the cast am Kmntiramnnja and Matapwiri, Yao* 
again. On the tipper plateau there is no permanent population, but the 


* Situs* returning. 1 hare limnl from u planter 11 ml the rainfall for t!.o yea t ending 
Jans 1803 wa» W Inrhn*. 

f The nalina nurer plant mom than they expect to rat tlumieelm, *, that IT then* 
is a partial failure them is aura to be a famine. 
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Mangnnja go up there in tbo dry season to proenre salt from the" Ever¬ 
lastings,” which grow there in great profusion. They make the salt by 
burning the plants and washing the ashes. They then evaporate tbo 
water from thn britre by bailing it in pots. Salt is also made In this 
fashion in tire Shirwa plains, where certain reeds contain largo quanti¬ 
ties of salt 

From the lower spurs of Milunji to the upper plateau there are 
several route*. The easiest is one from the Administration Station round 
the south-east corner of the mountain and up a side valley of tbo 
Luchcnia River. 

In November 1891, when I visited tho plateau, I ascended by this 
route. From tho Administration Station tho path ascends the first 1500 
feet by gras* covered spurs, passing at first numerous native Luts and 
gardens. At about 4000 feet above the soa-lcvol it enters a bond of 
forest, which at this spat hangs on the tipper slopes of the mountain. 
On the south face the cliffs are almost jicrpondicnlar and show a surface 
of boro rock. The path ascends stout 1000 feet through this forest 
crossing numerous streams. The vegetation is most luxuriant; trots 
ferns and creepers abound, many of thu latter belonging to tqxwa 
which produce india-nxbW. From tho forest the pathcnuTges into a 
more open valley varied with dense thickets of bamboos oud underwood ; 
up lids it gradually winds, tho vegetation becoming leas and less, till it 
t liangcs to open grass with patches or bracken, and finally reaches tho 
edge of the plateau. Here a splendid scene lies before tho spectator; at 
liis feet are rolling grass hills interspersed with i»atchi*a of forest which 
show where the streams rise, in front, at about 2 miles distance, the 
valley of tho Luchcnia stream, which leaves the plateau through a 
splendid wooded gorgo on the right. Eevcmd it rises tho magnificent 
fon*t of cedar* (WMringiomia irtyri) placed on the lower slopes of tho 
peaks, which tower up another 3000 feet in front of him. This portion 
of tho plateau lure an area of about 10 miles by 5. and in it riae tho 
streams which make up tho Luchenia, a must important tributary of 
tho Rua These rise on tho westurn half of the plateau; some of them 
join together and form tho main stream of tbo Luchcnia which flows to 
tho cost, while other* flow direct over the edge of tho plateau, and 
forming splendid water-falls join tire main stream on the pl«?n below. 
The lino rises in an indojxmdent plateau to the east of the main peak, 
which has not as yet been visited by any European, and tho Tochila and* 
l.ikabulu rise on similar plateaus to the north-west, divided from the 
main fdatcau and from each other by rocky spurs, which run ont from 
tho western slopes of the peak. 

The Milunji plateau him l*een compared to Xewon* Eliya in Ceylon 
and other similar health-resorts in Indio. Tho climate is delightful; 
tho atmosphere l>eing fresh and bracing, and meet refreshing after the 
hotter atmosphere of the plains below. As soon as the road has lieen 
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completed it is intoudod to build a sanatorium boro, and the Blantyre 
Mission and nevc-rul private individuals have already taken np blocks 
of land for this purpose. The British Central Africa Admin istra- 
tion are taking measures to protect the forests, especially the cedars, 
which have suffered much from Eras, and it is hoped that they will form 
a valuable supply or timber for tho use of the country, if properly pre¬ 
served and replanted. 

As this plateau is the highest ground n this part of Africa available 
for a station, I havo no doubt that as soon as communication is estab¬ 
lished it will become an important health-resort for ull the surrounding 
districts. 

A contract has been made by the Administration with a local planter 
fot the construction of a ro«<l from the Administration Station to tho 
Lpper Plateau. This road is to le 8 foot wide with u maximum 
gradient of 1 in «?, and will bo available for donkeys uud light carts. 
A saw-mill is also being constructed on the platcan, to supply the 
excellent soft-wood timber which is so much reqnired in the surrounding 
districts. As already stated, communication with Blantyre is also 
King opened, and a rood^to t’hiromo by tlu> Zoa Falls is in course of 
construction. 


iX.—Ciuuoxo to Mxiaxjt. 

"I ro,1 tc will eventually bo one of groat importance, as it is the 
easiest road by which Zoatba and Milonji can be reached from tho Lower 
Shire. The Rno forms a break in the edge of tho plateau, up which a 
railway could tw made with fairly easy gradients. From Chiromo to 
t landi, a distance of about rt miles, the road is perfectly level, passing 
throngh well-timbered country along the right bank of the Rno, across 
tin- alluvial plain of tho Shire River. At Gandi the lower edges of the 
hills are reached, and np to this point tho Ruo is navigable for light 
canoes, hut from here to its source there is n succession of pools, rapids 
and waterfalls. From Gandi to Mlolo’s, a distance of 7 miles, the rood 
passes along the foot of tho hills which gradually rise in height. Tho 
path cuts off bends of tho riTcr in places, and crosses a number of dry 
water-oonraes. This portion of tho route oould easily bo made suitable 
for waggon traffic. Mlolo’s is a considerable village with extensive 
gardens, in the bed of the river, and along the bottom of tho valley on 
the right hank. Above Mlolo's to Zoa tbo river flows in a deep vallev 
with steep slopes on cither side, covered with bamboos and fine forest. 
The old path led along tliis valley and was extremely difficult, being 
impassable when the river was in flood. A now path has been opened 
direct from Mlolo s to Zuo, cutting off the bend of tho river, and the road, 
when made, will follow this route. The jMitli creases several streams 
and ridges, bnt is considerably easier than the old one, and is at present 
No. V.—XovKunat, 1803.] 2 , 
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feuitahlo far jack donkey*, though a few bridges would greatly improve 
iL At /oa a Mimll portion of the road ha* been constructed, but its 
continuance lias been stopped fur the present, owing to the impossibility 
"I getting sufficient labour to carry on this and the Chikwawa-Blnntyre 
tnad »t the same time. Tho Rno at Zoa falls about 150 feet, 100 feet 
• •I which in a single fall from n Lslgo of rock into a deep chasiu. I havo 
only Men these falls in tho dry season, but even then they art) n fine 
sight, nnd in tho wet mason they must be splendid. Above the falls 
the river is from 50 to l(Ki yards wide, and its bed is full of rocks and 
islands. Tbe fulls are caused by a basalt dvko tvhicb runs directlv 
ucrom the bed of the river. In the dry season the water flows chiefly in 
a narrow channel in tho centre of the dyke, and after falling down about 
•i0 feel in broken streams, collects itself and makes a final plunge iuto a 
narrow chasm of fully 100 feet. Below the chasm opens ont into a glon 
with strep sides, clothed with fine forest Tho river flows out of tho 
clxuAin into a sandy pool, whore a crooodile or two may gouerallv lie seen 
on tin- sand. It then flows down tho glen filling up almost tiio entire 
bottom, and in the wot season rising considerably n p it* sides. 
Hippopotamuses in considerable numbers froqnont tho pooh, along Uio 
river, both above am! below tho falls. There is a flue supply of timber 
ou tho hills near Zoo, and all along tho river valley between Zoa and 
Millin's. 

.lust alxmt Zoa Mr. Buchanan is trying the experiment ofacofW 
|iUn«atiun to see if the coffee will flourish at so low a level as 1500 feet. 
It bus Iwn started ratlier moro than a year now, and tho plant* look 
extremely flourishing. Whilo tho hills lohiml Zoa are rather stony and 
the «nil poor, near the lino and in some of the volleys of its affluents tho 
giuwnd is extremely rich, and this would bo u very- suitable locality in 
which to try nu experimental plantation of cocuu. 

From Zou to the oonfliionce of tho Rno and Tochila the read will 
follow the river lank. In a few pkces a littlo construction and jierhapa 
even blasting will bo necessary, but as a rule the valley is open, and a 
mid could be carried along it without much oxjmnso. Al«>ve this the 
vullcy of the Kuo becomes still moro open, and a few miles after crossing 
the Tochila a road oonld easily 1 k> made in any direction required. The 
presont path leaves tbe Rno and makes a bee-lino for Chipoka'a, erwsing 
the Ukabala just below its confluent* with the Mlodzn, and so on to the 
Administration Station of MJIonji. 

X.—Milan;! to Zombi. 

At present thore is no direct road or path U) tween Milanji and ZomU. 
The usual route is rouud the east end of Milanji by Mount Cheza and 
Moehemba Hill to XazeraraV, acress the plain to the Liknngala, and up 
the valley of that river and tho Mlnngusi to the Residency, which lies on 
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the right tank of tho latter stream at tlu* foot of tho mountain. Another 
routo is to follow tto Bhmtyre road to Mi lima and go (linnet- to Chired- 
znlu when- tho Ilian tyre-Zombu roaii n joined. A rood ooold onsily to 
miulo direct. In Xovemlxir 1891 I travelled from Zotnba to Milanji, 
making a straight lino front the Residency to tho south-west corner of 
Milanji. and although wo had some difficulty in {.laces owing to tho 
thick jungle, there would ho alwolutely no difficulty in making a rood on 
this line. 

As tho country develops Mr. Johnston intends to opou a direct 
road, from Chiromo to Zomba, which, after following tho Kuo up to its 
confluence with tho Tnchila, will strike straight across to the point 
whore tho Ulan tyre-51 ilanji road crosses tho Toohila. Prom this point 
it will run direct to /omba, and will thus form a fairly direct route 
from Zomba to Milanji, *» well as from Zomba to Chiromo' 


XL—Tm; Zuutu Planter. 

Phis district consist* of the /omha Hango and tho country to tho 
oast and south as far as Laku Shirwa and tho Palombe anil Slombcri 
rivers, and iucludvs C'hiradzuln. 

Tho chief population is settled on tho slope* of Zomba and Chiradsulu 
and tlu- plain towards Shirwa, tho platoon between tho above-mentioned 
moon tains losing uninhabited. Tho chiefs and majority of tho pooplo 
hero are Ysos, but there is a remnant of Manganjiw* to whom (ho 
country formerly belonged, htdd in servitudo. On Zomba tho chiefs 
are Kowinga, Milomya, and Chnmlnmhi, and on Chiradxula, Kurapama. 

'rho Residency of Zomlia, tho headquarters of the British Central 
Africa Administration, lies on tho south-east slopes of Mount Zomba, 
ilium to the 5!lnngu«i stream, and, thorefore, in tho watershed of Lake 
.Shirwa, at a height of 2l>70 foet ubovo tho roa-lerveL Mr. Whyte, the 
scientific officer of tho Administration, has his headquarter* hero, and 
carries on experiments in economic botany in tho garden and sur¬ 
rounding grounds. JIo has successfully cultivated all tho common 
European vegetables, und has planted avenues of many varieties of 
conifors, and other useful and ornamental trees, which are in a most 
flourishing condition. 

At present coflee has been tried only on tho south-eastern and 
southern slopes of Zomba, and although tho plant grows wall it omno- 
tiiucs suffer* severely from tho hot winds which blow np from the 
Shirwa plains. All the lowor slopes of the mountain between the 
altitude* of 2500 and 3500 feet appear to l»o soitablo for coffee culti¬ 
vation. 

Mount Zomba is flat-topped ; iU upper plateau lie* at an elevation 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet. There is no Tory distinct j* ik. On tiro 
south tho edge of tho plateau run* to over 5000 feet, forming tho highest 
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point, and again on tho west the liunl rises to nearly tho same height. 

1 have ascended tho mountain from the Residency. The plateau on 
the top is very si mi Ur to the plateau on Milanji, bnt there U not so 
much forest and there are no cedars. The greater part in open down- 
land ; in the valleys there are Urge patches of bracken. A fair number 
of bush-buck* are met with on the plateau, and I havo soon traces of 
leopards and pigs. 'There are no human inhabitants at tho present time, 
Imt formerly, before the Yao invasion, there was a largo population 
settled in the upper valley of the Mlunguai, and traces of their villages 
still remain. 

On the south of Zomba a plateau of about 3000 foet elevation 
stretches towards Chiradzulu, dividing the plains of the Upper rihire 
from those of the Shirwa watershed. This strip of country is woll 
forested and watered, being traversed by numerous perennial streams, 
ami will undoubtedly in future become valuable luud for coffee planta¬ 
tions. 

Chiradzulu is a striking mountain rising to a level ridge about 

2 miles long, which runs north and south to an elevation of nearly 
.VtUO feet. 'There is a large native population on its lower slopes settled 
in numeron# small villages. Tho upper slopes are well forested aud 
watered by numerous small streams. 


XII.—Zoxiu to Mrtsiui. 

The road from tho Residency at Zomba to Mpiuibi on tho Upper 
Shire passes ruuud the south end of the mountain. After leaving the 
Residency it skirts tho lower spurs of Zomba into the valley of the 
Likangalu, which it thence asceuda At tho head of this valley it crows* 
tho watershed, and descends the steep escarpment of the plateau to the 
Upper Shire plain, making a fall of about 1500 feeL To form a rood for 
carts down this escarpment will be u matter of some difficulty, but the 
rest of the routo is comparatively easy. From the foot of the escarp¬ 
ment the road runs in a direct lino to Mpimbi. The total distance from 
the Residency to Mpimbi is about 20 miles. 

Mpimbi is the port of Zomba cm tho upper river, and is in direct 
wator-communication with Lako Xyaan. From Mpimbi regular Kata 
run to Fort Johnston with mails aud stores. 


XIII.—Tire Urnm Sutnc District. 

This district consists of tho plains on both hanks of the Shire River, 
from above Malop© to within a short distance of Pamalombe, and 
includes tho oountries of Uwondi, Kupimli, Genasu and Mitawa. On 
the left hank of the river above Mpimbi the spurs of Monut Zomba 
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ra*ch down to tlir riv«r. forming hills of limestone, from which is pro- 
curd liiue fur building in the Zomba and surrounding districts. The 
limestone is similar to that of the Blantyre District The soil of this 
distriot is extremely tortile, and on both buukB of the river largo crojx. 
*if rice, Indian com and Kaffir corn are grown by tho natives. Tlio 
general altitude of the plain is abont 1500 feet abovo tho sca-lovol, and 
much of it ia marshy and rather unhealthy for Europeans, bnt it will 
always be a distriot where large quantities of cereals can be raised by 
the natives. Many parts of it are finely timbered, and in tho unin- 
habited parts there is a great abundance of game. Wnter-bucka, zebras 
buffaloes and bush-buoks are found in large quantities, wliilo the lf.v.lou 
the tnpala, nnd the hurtebeeet are also plentiful. 

Mpimbi was formerly tho head station of this district, but, sinoo the 
late disturbances at Liwondi's, a new station and fort have Uen 
formed at the latter place, and that will probably bo rnado tho head¬ 
quarter*. Mpimbi will always, however, be an important plaoo ns the 
port of Zoiutm and probably of Blantyre. M&topo, the present forward¬ 
ing station of tho African Lakes Company, although 10 miles nearer to 
Blantyre. is surronnded by marshes, and can only bo reached in the wet 
season by a road which for nearly 2 miles is kneo-dcopin water. It is in 
ermsequonce rather unhealthy. Mpimbi is also tho nearest point to 
Blantyre, where the hills run down clceo to tho river’s edge and where 
a fairly healthy station can bo placed. 

A direct road ia being cleared to connect Mpimbi with the Bluntyre- 
M a tope road where it crosses tho Likngwi. Unfortunately tho plain 
lying to tiro east of tho river is infested with tho tsetse fly, and cattle 
cannot bo used for transport over this part of thu road. 


btT\ T .—Fnoai Mrm&i to Post Johsstox, 

This is a distance of about (JO miles in a straight line, but the eonree 
of tho river takes nearly 90 miles. From March till Angus! tho river is 
navigablo for vessels drawing 5 Teet C inches, but during the remainder 
of the year when tho river is low, there are places with us little as 3 feel 
of water. Above Mpimbi the loft bonk of the Shire is bordered by tho 
hills which form tho lower spurs of Mount Zorn ha. Tho current is abont 
- nuilos per hoar, and tho river from 100 to 150 yard* wide. At tho 
village of Kusapa the water becomes rather shallow, and the bed of tho 
river stony. Thin forms an obstacle to navigation in the dry seaaou, 
vessels drawing more than 3 feet of water being unable to pass. A 
short distance higher up, tho hills on tho left bank recede and the river 
vridons, forming sand-flats. Here tho channel in the dry season 
only 3 feet of water. I roin this point up to Lake i'anmlumbe, tho benks 
c*n cither side are as a rule low, bnt tho river forms a fairly good 
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channel. Both funks of tho river are pretty thickly populated, the 
chief town passed being LiwonJi's, about (0 miles hv river (bon 
Mpimbi. At Liwondi's there arc u number of coastnaxn settled, and 
until lately tlio slave trade was rife, but since the disturbances in 
March last, a fort bus lieen built on the left bank opposite this village, 
and slave-trading is stopped for tho present. • 

Above Pamalumbo Ibc sliorcs of both tho lake nod Urn river are 
almost entirely uninhabited, owing to tho constant slave-raiding which 
formerly took place in this noighliourhuod. 

Lake I'amulombc is about 15 miles lung, and from 10 miles to 
12 milts across. On the west it is fringed by hills, lint «m the vast the 
country is flat, and tho honks are extremely swampy. The water for 
tho most port is shallow ; tho bottom consists of deep tund, into which 
a polo can he pushed 10 feet without finding any bottom. Them oro 
deeper channels which follow the lino «f either shore. At the north 
end, where the river outer*, it forms a mud bank, and at times, in tho 
dry season, this blocks the navigation for vessels drawing over 3 feet 
of water. 

The river above lake Pamslomlie is frum 100 yards to 150 yards 
wide, with plenty of water. The distance to Fort Johnston by it is 
about 15 miles, ns it winds considerably. At Fort Johnston, which is 
situated on the left hank opposite Aljuiida, tho river widens to between 
•JOi.i yards and 400 yards, and from here to lain Nvnaa it gradnally 
widens, forming a deep bay at the south end of the lake about 5 miles 
from the fort. There is a sand bar across this bay which sometimes 
blocks the river for steamer* drawing 0 foot of water ; but as a rulo the 
har is passable, anil tho steamers can come down to the fort. 


XV.—The Sotrrir Xn.u Dimmer. 

fort Johnston is the head station of the Nyasu District, which 
comprises all the country round the south-eastern arm of tho lake, and 
includes the territories uf Mpondo, Makandanji, aud Scrafi. Mpondxi’s 
country lice on the west side of the Shire, nud is bounded on tho west 
by the Angrrni. on the north-east by thu luke and River Shire, and on 
tho south by Liwondi’s country. Mpcrnda himself is a Tno, and his 
subjects oro a mixture of Yuos and Mangsnjn. Ilis chief town lie* on 
tho right hank of the Shire, opposite Fort Johnston, and is surrounded 
by a stockade. To the north of it, along the river hank, lio several 
more largo villages. Makandanji's and Scrnfi’a countries are on the 
cast of tho hike and River Shire, and at present aro in a rather unsettled 
stato. Tho land along tho banks of the Shire, and on the shore* of tho 
lake, is cxtremoly fertile, und suitable for the cultivation of all tropical 
products. Although Fort Johnston lies low, and ia surrounded with 
marshes at tho back, it lias proved to bo a fairly healthy station for 
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Europeans, and it seems to suit tho Sikhs, who aro 'jnarteretl them, 
very well. 

This completes ihe description of the districts of Southern Xvasuland, 
with tho exception of that of the Southern Angoni, which lies to the 
south-west of Upon da’s country, and is partially within tbo Portuguese 
sphere of influence, although their ehiof, Chikusi, has made a treaty with 
Great Britain, and our relations with him aro extremely cordial. A 
resident has not yet been sent np to this oountry. 


LtxurKKAXT ScLATZint Mar.—This map It oompiled from compos* 1 carings 
taken by Mr. Sekicr, hut a* be took no astronomical observations, it is based on the 
position* of K.-.muis* (lii* 5' g. bit., 34° uV 18" E. long) and Uhiromo <l»s° 30* 57" 
S, lut_, 35 s 9’ 30" E. loaj.) token by t oauuatuier Keaua in 1893; ou that of 
Ulan tyro (15 5 47* 30” S. Uu, 35* 3’ 54" E. long.) by Comtttiuidor Keiiue and 
Consul CFNeUI, and of /xxnba by Mr. Last in 188« (15® 2.V 8. Ian, i.V *21' 30“ 
K. hmg.). 


THE DETERMINATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL LONGITUDES 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By HENRY O. SCHLICHTER. DSc. 

Mr. Coles, in on admirably-written paper, which he read at tho meeting 
of the British Association at Cardiff, lets critically compared the respective 
values of the different astronomical methods for the determination of 
longitudes. Occultoiions toko tho first place as regards accuracy, 
whilst, os Mr. Coles points ont, Incurs as well os tho ecli^es of Jupiter’s 
satellites aro much less reliable. Lunar distances have tho groat theo¬ 
retical advantage that they can Ixj observed more frequently Him, the 
other just mentioned methods; but os regard* tho accuracy of luuars 
measured with reflecting instruments, I entirely share 3Lr. Coles’s 
opinion, viz., that, although the principle is vwy simple, tho observation 
becomes in many cases difficult anil is liable to errors, so that a single 
set of lnnar distances, even when token by an experienced observer, is of 
comparatively little value. 

Professor Jordan, tho specially-appointed astronomer to Gerhard 
Rohlfs’ expedition into the Libyan Desert, took more than three hundred 
lunar* iu tho course of that journey, and published an elaborate criticism 
on tho determinations of longitndes by this method, coming to the 
conclusion that luuurs token by tho sextant, or other reflecting 
instramouts, compared with a care fully-laid down itinerary, are of 
little value. 

Lieutenant von IIohneL, the companion of Count Toloki, on his 
remarkable journey to Lake 11 u doll' came to precisely the same 
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conclusion. anti lias, u lie states in Ps/msusti* Jft/mtaapni, inteutioually 
avoided using liin own carefttBy-mada lunar observation* in the 
construction of his map. as he found the data of hi* itinerary much 
more trustworthy. Professor Jonlaa therefore recommends to limit tha 
application of this method to coast place* and permanent inland stations, 
where many rets of lutuini can be taken and oornpared. Ho has found 
that tho arorago error of a sextant measurement, taken by a freehand 
olawrvation, is not less than twenty second* of arc, au error which is too 
gnat fur a reliable determination of longitudes for scientific purposes. 
Single lunar* are ilit refure of no scientific raluo whatever, anil it is only 
by a great number of carefully-aelected seta that good results can U 
expected, a* Mr. Coir* has jwintod out. In the face of this single lunare 
taken by tho sextant or reflecting circle should be entirely avoided by 
traveller* who hurriedly para through n oountry, and it follow*, there¬ 
fore, that this method is of very little valne for laying down the route* 
of the scientific traveller* of onr day*. 

Ihcre remain the method* of mocni culminating star* and 
oocultntiuua, but it apjieani to tno that wry few traveller* consider 
themselves competent to make this kind of obnervntion. otherwise 
Um number of inland longitude* would not lie so infinitely small a* 
it actually i*. 

Under there circumstances, I think that a mothod of observation 
quite different From IW hitherto applied, and combining tho frequency! 
sunphrity, and other advantage* of tho lunar observation*, with the 
aocuracy of the methyl of occnltations. will be welcomed not only by 
the traveller who i* obliged to pas* quickly tlirougli a foreign country, 
hill also to those who powess more detailed astronomical knowledge! 
this method consults in repeatedly photographing tho moon and one of 
the principal planets or fixed stare within a very short period of time on 
the hois plate. 

It was at the meeting of tho British Association at Cardiff that, 
in the enne of a conversation with Mr. Cole* and Mr. Ravim*U>in. 

1 first hit njxni the idea of determining geographical longitude* 
in this way. I did not, however, think much about it at the time, 
and it was only some week* afterward* that I decided to make 
Homo experiment* in connection with thi* matter. A* the petition of 
tho planet Jupiter in September and Oetobor, 1891, wa» favourable for 
the purpose, I made my firet oxporiuumt* with this planet. Using uu 
ordinary camera, with a small rectilinear leu*. I found that Jupiter c”u Id 
bo photographed with au exposure of only five or ton second*, und that 
the planet appeared on the negative* as a small black line. The next 
step was to find out whether star* of h sa brilliancy than Jupiter could 
!•« photographed in like manner, und my thank* are duo to Mr. John 
Thomson, who made a aerie* of expire* by which it woo proved that 
faxed star* may be registered on the plate* in precisely the same way a* 
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Jupiter can. The proper motion of the moon wit* then shown br 
micrometricnlly measuring the distance* between subsequent exposures 
of that boily, nod comparing them with the oom^pomling exposures of 
tin; star an the same plate, and as this too gave very satisfactory 
results, I constructed a camota for this special purjiose. 

The Ordinary photographic camera is unfit for photographing lunars, 
for various reasons. In the find place the moral construction with 
bellows ia much too unsteady and shaky for the minute neenraev which 
the micrumetric measurements require. Secondly, os a wriea of parallel 
exposures has to l* taken in as short a time as possible, the dark slides 
of thu camera must be movable ; and thirdly, tbo distanco of tho pinto 
from the lens must be carefully kept the same during the whole process 
of an oljservation, as this distanco forms an important factor in the 
computation of the results. 

The camera which I have had constructed fulfils all these require¬ 
ments. It consists of a simple rectangular wooden or metal box, with 
rigid walls. Tho lack of tho camera is fittod with springs which, while 
allowing the dark slides to tnovo upwards, keep them at intervals of 
i inch from each other. For bringing tho objects into position a plate 
either of ground or of common glass is employed, covering tho upper 
half of the hark of tho apparatus, whilst the lower half of the camera is 
closed by * wooden partition. The horizontal lino (going through tho 
ocutre of the camera), which farms thu lower end of tho glass plate, is 
provided with a centimetre or inch-scale, which is graduated right and 
left from tho centre with tho same figures. Tho whole arrangement is 
extremely simple; and not loss simple is tho process of making tho 
observation itself. Tho apparatus is pointod in tho direction of moou 
aud star, and when both bodies appear on tho just-described ground, or 
clear glass plate, tho camera is turned until the lino from tho contra of 
tho moon to the star is parallel to tho scale at tho lower cud of tho glass 
plate, and then the images of both bodies are brought down to this line, 
am! made equidistant from the centre. Iu this position they are brought 
into focus, and then the whole apparatus is firmly screwed down. Thu 
object of this arrangement is to bring the bodies always into a piano 
passing through the principal axis of tlio lens, ami to have them at 
equal distances from the point where tho priuaipal axis cots the plate. 
Then tho dark slides aro substituted for tho glass plate, and after tho 
time has lieen noted, a series of exposures is taken, tho dark slides Ixring 
lifted at the end of oaoh exposure by means of tho before-described 
springs. I usually make exposures of fifteen or twenty seconds duration, 
with fifteen or ten seconds interval, so thut two exposures aro made in 
every minute. 

For tho elimination of all possible inaccuracies of the photographio 
film, or of tho lens, tho lunar distances thus registered are checked by 
repeatedly photographing on tho same plate two fixed stars, the positions 
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«)f which ure token from the Nautili Almanac, or from n star catalogue. 
•iijiI thu angular distance of which can easily ho computed therefrom. 
The plates oro then developed, dried, and the distances between tho star 
and one of tho limbo of the moon measured by the negatives. About the 
method of measuring I shall »j*ak afterwards. It wilt bo seen that thu 
apparatus us well a* the method of observation oro both of tho utmost 
simplicity. There is no levelling and no rootling off of angles whatever 
rwjuired, and the whole observation consists in adjusting tho camera to 
the m^n and star, bringing them into the centre of the apparatus, and 
making in rapul succession a sot of exposures. Of court (hr I koI lime om 
> r- ll <u /At prej/mpA.ro/ latitude umst he Aiw.ro, and Ike lhm,„uu)ler awl 
baroMtUr read off ,* the mtxal manner. The results which I have obtained 
in photographing lunar* in this way, provo that a letter method as 
rogurda accuracy and simplicity could hardly be found. The simplicity 
uf the- method 1 have already explained, and 1 will merely add that a 
knowledge or the principal stare uf tho heavens, viz., those of Unit and 
socond magnitude, is amply sufficient for the practical application of 
this DOW method, whilst experience in photographing need not go uny 
further than to tho preparation of tho negatives, which is in this case n 
most simple process with which anyone can make himself thoroughly 
acquainted in a few hours, ss nothing else is required un the plates than 
a black image of the stare and of the disc of the moon. 

Several objections have been raised against this method. 

Why should a traveller, besides his sextant or theodolite, take an 
additional apparatus with him ? 

Wunld this now method bo accurate enough to compete with the 
various old onul 


Consider how infinitely small is the number of reliable longitudes 
which hare bun taken in the interior of oonntries other tlian Europe 
and North America. Tako for instance Africa. Many scientific 
travellers have during the lost century explored this continent in 
every direction, and dm correct laying down or their route was 
the principal object with all of them. Ami how many correct 
longitudes are the result of their joint efforts'/ Ur. LOdilekke is or 
opinion that there are, up to the present time, hanlly a down well- 
determined longitudes to be found of tho interior of Africa. Many of 
our famous explorers, e^j. Barth, did not oven trv to make astronomical 
observations, and how unreliable the results of man v others who mode 
them are becomes evident if wo compare the longitude- which different 
traveller, giro of tin. same localities Of rooms there are excep- 
Horn.. like 0.Neills determination of Blnntyre, Dr. Vogel's route to 
Lake Uud. and others; but, generally speaking, as regunls astronomi¬ 
cally well-detenu..ud j>o«iturns, the interior of Africa is to-lny almost as 
much a Urra i^jnila a. it was * hundred yean, ago. Tho reason of 
this complete failure is evidently twofold-fimtlv tlrnt tho reliable 
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methods uni too complicated or difficult for tho runjority of travellers, 
and secondly tliat several of the instruments as well us of tho methods 
employed uro not accurate oiioogh. 

As regards tho accuracy of my now method I am glad to be able 
to show that it surpasses by far anything that lias been obtained by 
reflecting instruments. 

Mr. Coles has shown that any method which docs nut determine tho 
position of the moon within T 1 of her diameter, is not accurate enough 
for the determination of longitudes, or, taking tho overage diameter of 
tho moon as 1807 seconds of arc, tho instruments employed for il'» 
measurement of lunar distances must have at least an accuracy of 
IS seconds of arc. 

I give a table which represents different sets of lunan photo- 
giuphod by my above described camera. Tho distances are expressed 
iu millimetres and decimal parts of a millimetre each. Each single 
Innar distance is taken at on interval of half a minute from the 
preceding one, and 1 bog the reader to notice the increase of tho 
distances from tho lieginning of the observations to the end. 


Unur IMun 

1 - 

I.rtai/ Uilim. 

Lmui IiUlute, 

Venn* and Unco, 
March 31 *t, 1882. 

Sjiim And M<*«, 
June 5th, 1892- 

J milter and Moon, 
October “th, 1892. 

— 

. 


(1) 13 H2 nun. 

(1) 20-646 mm. 

(1) 106-810 nun. 

(2) 13459 .. 

(2) 20-655 „ 

(2) 106-833 „ 

(3) 13-463 „ 

(3) 20-663 

(3) luO-Sii „ 

(1> 13-470 .. 

fl) 30-C72 ., 

(4) 106-876 „ 

(0)13-485 „ 

(5) 20-680 „ 

(3) 106-833 „ 

(6) 12 493 „ 

(6 20-097 „ 

(6) 106-918 „ 


|Tim 4 Star Dloro. 

£iriu* and Riga! 

(0 Oriuui*), 
March 1th, ISO.'!. 

(1) 138-153«wu. 
(*) W ISt „ 
(3) 1MI33 „ 
(!) 188153 „ 

(5) 138-153 „ 

(6) 188-153 ., 


I h»e figures speak for themselves. The sets wore taken with an 
apianutio (rapid rectilinear) lens of Dallmeyur'a, au angle of 34 of this 
Inns oorreajtending to 200 millimetres. Tho inicroinotric measurements 
w..re made with u Zeiss microscope provided witli Professor Abbe's 
illuminator, the limit of accuracy being T j[ tf of a milliinutre. This 
amount therefore corresponds to six seconds of arc for every exposure. 
But as a tot of st Imst sixteen lunars is always taken, the accuracy, 
according to Professor Jordan, becomes three to four times greater, and 
is consequently ut least two seconds of are for every single observation. 
All this is done within tho apace of a few minutes with a com{taratively 
«mn!l Ions, and you see that this accuracy surpasses marc than term limes 
tho standard figure which Mr. Coles lias eom|mted us necessary fur an 
efficient lunar observation. 

Professor Vogel, one of tho greatest authorities on «tellur photography, 
recently stated iu an address to the Bcrliu University, that his methods 
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of photographing stars i»onnitted twenty times more accurate measure¬ 
ments than is posable with any other methods of precision. Comparing 
photographic lunarswith the usnal sextant method, the snfieriot accuracy 
of photography as applied to heavenly bodies w confirmed- Anybody 
acquainted .with microtnetrio measurements can easily verify these state¬ 
ment*. All that is nooesairy is, as 1 have aaid before, an illuminating 
apparatus of AbWs const motion attached to the microscope; and, nu>r£ 
over, a strong, direct light (either sunlight or an incandescent or 
Welsboch lamp) for tho observation. 

As only small distances cam bo measured micromctrically I am using 
an astronomical r&eatt, on which tho linos arc 5 millimetres distaut from 
one another. This rittau is screwed down njKiti the plate, and tbo whole 
millimetres aro Lhon read off whilst tho decimal jiarts are determined 
micromotrically. This ritcan is tho same as that used at all tho 
principal observatories of tho world for measurements in stellar photo¬ 
graphy, and I obtained tbo reborn which I am using from the Itoyal 
Ol'servatory at Greenwich. The absolute accuracy of tho measure¬ 
ments is therefore beyond dispute. Moreover, Messrs. Troughtou and 
Shnma, tho well-known mathematical instrument makers, hove con¬ 
structed me another millimetro scale far microtnetrio measure menu, 
which I have compared with thu r/acau, and which is jruft as accurate 
in its results. 

1 have said before that my results are obtained with a comparatively 
small lens. By using apLumtiu lenses of tho same kind, but one or two 
sixes larger, the accuracy of the result* can lie further greatly increased, 
providod that wo take »tara a* near os po«iblo in tho moon’s path. Of 
wurae, the larger tho Iona, the smaller will be the ongnlar distances 
included in thofiald, if wo keefp tho photographic glass plates within 
reasonable sire. But small distance* are no disadvantage, on tho con¬ 
trary they ore a decided advantage, liecauao the condition* of tho atmo¬ 
sphere in tho same part of the sky are alwaya alike, which is not 
necessarily tho case with largo distance*. Tho chief reason why largo 
lunar distances are usually used for olwervationa with reflecting instru¬ 
ments, is the woll-known prejwny of tho latter—to givo only half tho 
angle of the measured angular distance. Far this reason small distances 
arc not printed tn tho .V lutieal Almanac, bat everybody knows that the 
distances can bo computed directly from tho‘right ascensions and 
declinations of moon and star, which nro given in tho A'auiical 
Almanac. 

1 ItaTe it to bo decided—after wbat I have said—whetlmr 
it will Ijo worth while for future travellers to odd to their outfit 
a camera adapted for tho obeervation of photographic lunar*. In 
that well-known book. 4 Uinta to Travellers.’ traveller* are advised 
to take with them a camera and not less thou three different kinds 
of photographic tenses, one of them being tho identical Dallmejcr 
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lens which 1 #m naing for photographic lunare. Hunco tho only 
additional outlay will bo the cam ora. 

I hitvo to adrl that the apparatus and the method described Lavu 
nothing whatever to do with tho so-called photo-theodolite and the 
photograminetric measurements tnndo with tho aauie. Tho complicated 
construction of the luttor instmment makes it inferior for astronomical 
observations to the ordinary thoodulite with which it is almost identical, 
differing only in tho addition of a photographic camera. Some 
astronomical work has been dano with the photo-theodolite, latitudes 
especially having been determined by it, but tho insults woro not very 
satisfactory. Mr. Kavciibtoin wns therefore fully justified in stating in 
his presidential address to the Geographical Section at tho meeting of 
the British Association at Oardiff. that tho pliotogmphio camera hail not 
ns yet Iseeu utilised for ascertaining the relative positions of heavenly 
bodies. 

What I claim for my new method is, as I have said bcfcre, tho 
vxtremo simplicity of the apparatus, and tho miuutc accuracy of the 
results. 

1 iiavo to express my most irincero thanks to a number of gentlemen 
who havo Iweu kind enough to render mo valuable assistance. In 
the first place I havo to thank Mr. II, H, Turner, ji.a., v a a « l 
C hief Assistant of tho Royal Observatory at Greenwich, and Captain 
" barton, mx. f r.u s.. Ilydrographer to the Admiralty. Mr. W. H. Simpson 
of the Itoyal Geographical Society has given me much useful prac¬ 
tical assistance. To Captain Wharton 1 am indebted for hi* kindness in 
providing mo through tho Greenwich authentic* with a box chrono¬ 
meter and with u pockot chronometer. 

But not loos my thanks oro duo to Mr. J. Coles, tho Society’s 
map curator, and Mr. John Thomson, tho Society’s photographer. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to add thut the results which have 
boon obtained with this now method, prove that it will in future do good 
service to geography, anil that the moat difficult problem of mathematical 
geography, vis., tho astronomical determination of geographical longi- 
tudin, i« now solved by a simple pnoass which could, 1 feel sure, 
hardly Lo mure convenient in its application and more accurate in ita 
results. 


A VOYAGE TOWARD THE ANTARCTIC SEA. SEPTEMBER 1892 

TO JUNE 1893. 

Is Septomber 1892 a fleet of whaling vessels, the lialmut. Active, Diana 
and Polar Star sailed from Dundee to prosecute whale-fishing in tho 
Antarctic Sea. By tho intervention of Mr. B. Leigh Smith, the surgeons 
for tho two larger vessels were selected with a view to their scientific 
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acquirements, and o<^uip]»-«i by him ami others with a complete set 
of instruments for collecting natural history specimens and observing 
the meteorological aud other physical condition* of tbo region whom 
they would pun the southern summer. Tlio Royal i.oogroplucal Society 
gave a grunt of instruminte, inclnding chronometers und standard 
compasses to the vessel* so that thuir [>oeition might lio ascertained mure 
accurately than the instrument* ordinarily used by whalers would permit. 
Tlio captains of the vessels were requested to report on their observations 
to the Society, and Captain Robertson of the Active bus done so. This 
report with chart, and accompanied by the very detailed report* of Dr. 
Donald, who sailed </n tlio Attire, ond Mr. Bruce on tin- Battuta, are 
being prepared for publication in a separate form by tho Society. Mean¬ 
while the following preliminary report* are published in view of tho 
interest utturhing to tho paper on Antarctic Exploration which will be 
read by Dr. John Murray, of tbo Challenger, at an early meeting. 


I'ttKIJ VLNAP.T RWOBT BY Wx. S. BuL'CE. 

After a boisteronB passage of over- 100 days, we met our first iceberg 
on Docembor 16th in BO 1, 40* S. 51* 17’ W„ and a second berg was 
passed on the same day. Wo continued on a more or less southerly 
course, passing to the east of Clarence island, tho most easterly of the 
South Shetland group; Danger Islets were sighted and passed on 
December 23rd, and on Christmas Evo wo were within one mile of 
Horn's position of New Tear’s Day half a century ago. Boss was the 
first to visit this part of the Southern Seas, and we had tho honour of 
paying the second visit. From this time until the middle of February 
wo circled round this position roughly between latitudes 02 S. and 
0-1 J 40“ 8. and longitudes 52° and 57 s W., onr westerly boundary being 
that part of Torre Louis Philippe which forma Erebus and Terror Gnlf, 
founded to the southern extremity by Seymour Island and to thi- north 
l>y Joinville Land. 

/.und.—On tho Bxleena we wen- unfortunate in never tieing within 
six miles of the land, except in the case of the Danger Islets ; Captain 
Larsen, however, of the Norwegian barque Jnncu, who seemed to be 
interested in exploration, effected a landing on Cape Seymour, where ho 
obtained several fossils, os well as on tho South Orkney*. Dr. 
Dounld also was fortunate in this direction, and he will relate his 
own experiences. Whot land tho Jlalaena saw was entirely snowclad, 

• xoopt on the steejx*at slopes, where the snow could not lie. Those 
|«rt» ap|icarcd to lie quite black, and so far as I conld judge were 
of igneous origin. The few rooks I obtained from the ico and from 
the stomachs of penguins bear this oat. Prof. James Geikie finding 
olivine, basalt, basalt lava and possibly gnbbro among them. Rock 
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fragments ami earthy matter were *0011 011 soruo of the here* and 

°“ J I ttCn4 ‘ r 3- l -‘ h wl«i appeared to be highmoun- 

Ujeom luml and glaciers stretching from about 04 2.V S 59= ttf \v 

to about *5* 3<f S. 58° W. : this I believe may lmvo boon' the eastern’ 
coast (jtt> ham's Land, which has never before k>» seen. Rut it 
wmld be uuwuo to k> too certain, for it must have been 00 miU distant 
fnm m, and lines found that in these regions ono is not only liable at 
some future tune to sail over one’s own land, but occasional^ also over 

l i S"™ ,B tL ° 0ll “ rt ** ° ,hor folk - Wewere ti.mlde, however to 
juake further myestigation, for our vessel was not yet filled with 
blubber, ll.ow calls the attention of future visitors todoubtfbl volcanio 

aSvily m J ° inVi,le IjHnd; thoro “ «rtainly no sign of present 

Btnjt. The whole of this district south of 6 (f S. is strewn with 
bvrgB, and south of 02* S. they become very numerous. No entire day 
an bn recorded when bergs were not seen. South-east of HanceV 
Islets they were most thickly distributed. Here I have counted at ono 
time from deck as many as sixty-fivc, all of great sire, to say nothing 
of smaller ones. In December many lay 80 to 100 miles north-east of 
Joinvule Land, ami likewise in January, in abont 84' 80T S. snd 

S *?," W : Til0 "" ,b0,,t a,) mil " -other .iTt 

m, 5®’ “J ** Vwml wero fr '"» 1 to 4 miles long. The highest 
krg tbr lialwna saw was about 250 feet high; hut many were 

“ "T:™ " “ *X “» *«"■* Il«i» S .bout rn ft., 
high. All those bergs arc tabular, or weather-worn varieties of tho 
tabular forms. They become pierced with cave,, and these are some¬ 
times connected with runnel holes, through which, as the swell Wats up 
Oic naves unmen*, columns of .prey arc projected. They may be 
finely east*Rated pillared, or arched. Oue that I saw was biutf. 
fullj conicaL fire base of the Wrg, is coloured pale brown by ruaritm 
organisms, and other brown streaks are Mon beyond tho watm level 1 
faded to oWnro any luminous glow. Mr. Rum Murdoch ha. 
admirably depictt-1 those burg, in numerous paintings. They present 
a magnificent appearand. Clothed in mist they raise tk-lr mighty 

i'T ’-'T “ KtMtely »“<**• «• »Wne fortli brilliantly in 

the sun. AlUiough they are of the purest white, vet thov glow with 

00 our. The erevk« exhibit rich cobdtic blue, and mvJthm are 
splashes of emoruid given. viywaere are 

Pcuk 7re._Tlu. pack ice is said not to be heavier than that of the 

n; t r “ r ilar ™ '*!***' 11 ig ^oqrumtw coloured brown by 
a diatom toreros rr^hyllxm, which swarms in the water near Urn 

““''.'in ° *? n,0 ‘ ‘ hc *"* ieC « Ifllh in «T 20 * S 

. *** deUe *' an ' , nui •"<! west. In Jamuiy we met 

he pack edge running ami west in 64 87' from ah,*,, * W . 

to 66 W. On January 1 2th, when off Cape Lockyer and in *ig L t of 
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wimt 1 believe was the easterly coast of Graham n Iau 4, we *»w whut 
Appeared to be open water to the south, and, possibly, I think wn might 
have penetrated very far to tho south, and even, perhaps, to have 
attained a higher latitude than our brave and distinguished pre¬ 
decessor, Captain James Weddell. We might, at all event*, have made a 
dceer examination of wlmt we believed to be the easterly coast of 
Graham* I And. Deeply to my disappointment tho ship turned bock 
again to literally soak in blood. 

Sot .—Tho colour of the sea varies from a dirty olive-brown near 
the pack edge to a dear blue further from it. Iu the bluest water it 
was most profitable to hunt for seals. Deejneea temperatures were 
taken and a colder intermediate stratum was indicated. Dr. Buchan 
tells uie the conditions aro similar to thoao north of thu Wyvillo 
Thomson ridge. This is tho first occasion on which the Xcgrotti and 
Zambia thermometer and Dr. Mill’s reversing frame were used iu such 
high southern latitudes. A fow observations on tho freezing and 
melting point of sea-water were obtained. Wo never experienced any 
very great swell. Some few observations for currents were made, and 
floats wen; thrown over from the ico to some degrees north of tho 
equator. Bergs scorn to induce currents. The lead was cast in the 
vicinity of Danger Islands, and some few bottom samples wore obtained. 
These ore being examined by Dr. John Murray, of tho CkalUngtr, and 
Mr. Hobart Irvine. The depth varied from 70 fathomB to 300 fathoms 
and no bottom. I brought homo several water samples, and theso 
Dr, Gibscm and Mr. Hubert Irvine find to be similar to samples 
obtained from high northern latitudes. 

HtUoroleyy .—Periods of fine calm weather alternate with very 
severe gales, usually accompanied by fog and snow. The Iwromoter 
never attained 30 inches. Tlio records of air temperature ore very 
remarkable; our lowest temperature was 2ft"8 Fahr., our highest 37^0 
Fa hr., oulj a difference of 16'8 Fahr. in tho total rango for a period ex¬ 
tending alightly over two mouths, compare this with [our climate; whero 
in a single day and night you may get a variation of more than twice 
that amount. The average temperatures show a still morn remarkablo 
uniformity. 

1 >oec tuber averaged 31'T4 Fahr. for one hundred and fifteen readings; 
January S1°*10 Fahr. for one hundred and ninety-eight readings; 
February 20 -65 for one hundred and sixteen readings, a range of less 
than l£ Fahr. This I consider to bo very sig ni fica nt , and worthy 
of special attention to future Antarctic explorers, for may it not indi¬ 
cate a similar uniformity of temperature throughout the year. Antarctio 
cold has been much dreaded by aome ; thu four hundred and twenty-nine 
readings I took dnring December. January, ami February abnw an 
average temperature of only "70 Fahr.; this being in tho very 
height nf summer in latitudes corresponding to the Faroe Itlauds in the 
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north, hot I believe the temperature of winter will not vary very much 
from that of summer. Thin uniformity of temperature partly accounts 
for thu gwat accumulation of too which if formed, not on account of 
the great severity of the winter but because there is practically uo 
trammer to molt it. The conformation of land and sea in the south also 
Rooms to bear this out. Let us follow out Harvey’s motto, “ to seek and 
study the too rets of nature by way of experiment." Personally 1 am 
not in a position, as far as pecuniary resources are at my command, to 
undertake this work, but my heart is in it, and if by any moans tho 
chaneo is given me I am ready to winter in tho Antarctic. 

On i'obruary 18th wo steered for tho Fulklnnda. Tho following 
afternoon wo sighted Clarence island, its three hold ridges looming 
through mist anil scud. The land was wild and majestic, towering over 
tho adjacent U*rgs. It was entirely suowclad except on the steepest 
slopes, which chiefly face the south. On February 19th wo passed our 
last iceberg in about <W 1>7 - S. 53 ; 40' \Y., if. 40 miles north of Clarence 
Island. Port Stanley was reached on February 25th, Portland on May 
24th, and finally on May 30th wo caruu to rest at Dundee. 

Mr. Seebohm has vividly pictured the onrush of snmmor in tho 
Arctic; hut how diflerent in tho Antarctic. There, there is eternal 
winter, und tho snow nover melts. As far north as man has travelled 
bo has found reindeer and hare basking in tho sun, and country brilliant 
with rich flora ; within the Antarctic circle no plant is to be found. 

Long shall I remember tho beauties of these ice-bound scents, tho 
grandeur and tho silence. One's feelings uanuot be expressed, one's 
thoughts cannot bo fathomed ns one stands alone daring tho night* 
watches on a deserted deck while the aim skirts the horizon and paint* 
the world with colour, and tho white ice floats in the calm black watora. 


pRKUMisanv Ketobt uv C. W. Doxald, a.it,, c.w. 

Any information, however slight, about places so little known and so 
seldom visited as the Antarctic lauds is of value to the scientist and 
geographer. The Antarctic expedition wan originally proposed by a 
Dundee company as a commercial undertaking, the object of which was 
to discover and capture a true whale-bouo whale living under similar 
conditions to the blank or Greenland whale of tho north. Tho idea of 
combining with this some soientifio research originated with Mr. Leigh 
bmith, who brought tho subject to the notice of tho Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Leaving Dundee in September of but year we hail a pleasant tbongli 
somewhat stormy voyage out. The fleet consisted of four ships. 
Mr. Brnoo and Mr. Burn Murdoch travelled together on the Balwna, 
while 1 was nnoommodated on board tho AcfiV*. Both of these ships 
were thoroughly fortified for work among ice, and had spent many years 
No. V. — November, 1893.) 2 r 
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in Greenland auJ lMvU Strait. Tho captains were perfect maators of 
tho somewhat difficult subject of ioo-navigation, uitd seemed to feel at 
hnmo once more when wo reached tha smooth, quiet n ature of these ice¬ 
bound regions. 

On the passage ont we, ou board tho vir/irc, touched at the beautiful 
Island of Madeira in October, and two more months landed ns in the 
barren Falkland Islands. Sailing thence on December 11th, we crossed 
the etonuy waters to tha east of Cape Horn, anil saw our first iceberg 
on Doromlier 18th. On tho same day wo sighted Clarence Island—one 
of the South Shetlands. These aro called after onr own northern 
Shotlamls, and the part sighted by ns lies only somo 60 miles nearer the 
pole. Itut what a difToreuce betwoaa tho two places. Onr own Shetlands 
bright with ladies dressed in light summer garments, and carrying tennis 
racquets and parasols, tho South Shotlands, even in tho height of 
snramor, clad in an almost complete oovering of snow, only a steep cliff 
or bold rock standing ont in deep contrast here nnd there, tho only 
inhabitants being birds or seals: and cron the bird-life, with tin* 
exception of tho |*engnins, is scanty. Sir James Beeson his third voyage 
entered the ice at nearly tho same spot, and fifty years before—all but a 
week—had sheltered from a westerly gale under the inhospitable shone of 
Clarence Island. Its highest point stauds 4557 feet above ata-luvd. 

For a few days after this wo were delayed by fog—a frequent 
occurrence among ioo both in tho south and in tho north. On 
December 23ni wo sighted Danger Islands, lying immediately to the 
cast of Joinvillo Island. Tbo sea around them was thickly studded 
with icebergs, most of which were aground, anil many of large size. 
These bergs require a word of description. Unlike those seen in tho north, 
they are quite flat on tho top, their sides forming perj*endictilar clifls of 
IDO feet to 200 feet iu height. In shape they aro roughly quadri¬ 
lateral. Many of them were over a milo in length, and we saw uuo 
which was at least 30 miles tong. These tmnrmon* masses of ice are 
probably built tip whore the land forms a long gtmilo slope from, a 
consiilcrnhls height down to the sea-shore, tha sanu slope con tinuing fur 
a milo or more ont to gen. 8now accumulates on this slopo and 
gradually slips out to sea, forming whnt is called an ice-foot. Tho 
on termed portion of this at laugth. reaches a depth at which it can 
float, and soon breaks off to farm a berg. Taking the average snowfall 
os one inch a day, that is to say, about 30 feet a year, tin* founda¬ 
tions of each of these bergs must liavo been laid down about sixty 
years lttfoTv it becomes a separate ontity. Xow the question naturally 
arises—why should these bexgs differ so much from the high pinnacled 
Icrga of the tuirth? The latter, it is well known, are formed from 
•b'P glaciers, running in narrow ravines. But still this docs not 
onawr-r tha question. I think tho explanation must lie in tho geological 
structure of tho two lamia. That in the north is composed for tho 
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must part of water-bedded rucks, while in tho south no iwdimentary- 
formntnms have been aeon—all tho coast-line at leant being „f volcouio 
origin, anil, therefore, m the geologist would explain, not conducive 
to the formation of deep ravine*. Thin question, however, wonhl 
require to bo treated fwparately ami at length liy the geologist. 

I*aaaiiig Darwin Islet, the moat southern of the Danger Islands, wo 
caught a glimpse of Paulot Island through the mist. The latter in a 
high conical island rising to Toil foot above the sea. The mist and fog 
which prevailed during the first five day* of our stay amongst the ico 
prevented cur having a good view of any of these places, aud concealed 
Joinvillo Island altogether. Same days later, however, we had an 
opportunity of examining them more closely. On December 23rd we foil 
in with two of the other ships belonging to the Scottish fleet, and on tho 
24th tho three of u» steamed np and anchored to a largo ico floe in 
1st. 04' 2C5’ 8., long. .'O' 14' W. From here wo hod a magnificent view 
of the mountains of Palmer's Lund, lying to tho south of tho £rcbus and 
Terror Gnlf. These scorned to form a small chain, culminating in tho 
peak of Mount Haddington, the height of which I loss gives at 7050 fwt. 
The sceno on thnt evening from thn ship's deck was one of tiro most 
impressive I have over witnessod. To tho west lay this chain of snow, 
clad mountains, thrown into various shades of light aud dark by tho 
low sun, with here and there the face of a clifT or black rock standing 
out in deep contrast to the surrounding snow. To the south tlio ice¬ 
floe, studded with numerous small bergs and hummocks, stretched as 
far as the oyo could reach; out to the eastward lay a long chain of bergs, 
their porpondionlar faces tinged bright ml by the sun's ray*. Between 
these bergs and the fioo lay an open oxpanso of dark water. To tlio 
north was tho loose scattered ico. small bergs and dark water channels, 
through which wo hnd just steamed. Throw over thia tho lilac glamour 
80 frequently seen in tho Antarctic, which, combined with tho absolute 
stillness and quiet, broken only occasionally by the splash or harsh 
" qrtsngk " of a penguin, or tho soft •• tweet *’ of tho snow petrel, mmlr 
up a magnificent and imposing spectacle. Christmas Day was one to bo 
remembered. Tho greater part of it was calm with bright sunshine, 
During the early part of thu afternoon tho temperature of the air rose 
to .1? I sdir. Tho atmosphere was very clear. By daylight tho stone 
seemed somewhat harsher In outline; but iu tho twilight, with tho sea 
like a mirror, and slight ice forming uu the surface, tho effect was, if 
possible, enhanced, and acted on one like a spell. On December 50th 
we again found unreelvea in the neighbourhood of Panic t Island, and for 
tho next ten days we hod excellent opportunities of olaerving tho lie of 
the laud about tho southern |x>rtiou of Joinvillo Island. 

Paulot Island doee not appear quite si» formidable as Boas describes 
it. Its height is 750 feet. Iu shape it is morn or hsa couioal. Its 
north side, of which I am fortunate enough to possess a photograph, is 
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almost dear of snow, and presents a shelving beach covered with loose 
stones. On these uumorons penguins and seals were lying. This beech 
forma tho termination of a triangular valley, which cuts deeply into the 
fade of tho hill. Wo did not attempt a lauding here, though such could 
easily have been effected. A boro roclt, lying to tho north of Faulot 
Island, wo recognised ns Eden Islet. 

To tho west of I’aulet Island the land is low, forming, as we 
discovered some days later, a separate island. To tho north tho laud 
slops* rapidly up into a small cluster of lulls, tho highest point being a 
remarkable double peak called by Boss Mount TV rev, and rising to a 
height of 3700 feet. Tho whole southern slupo of this seems to form 
otio glacier, tho bergs yielded by it being from 30 to CO feet high. 
Many of them wore heard aud seen tv break off. A few cainu down in 
tho form of a small avalanohe, causing a loud noise which could bo 
heard for many miles around. Lying to the north of Fanlvt Island, and 
forming an indentation between the low and tho high land, is what wo 
took at the time to ho a deep hay. Boss indicates tho position of this in 
his cksrt. It turned out later to be the eastern entrance to the channel 
which separates Joinvillo Island from the lung flat island lying to tho 
south of it. In the north of the Erebus mul Terror Golf lie several 
small islets. Two of thesu are liigb, conical, crater-shaped rocks lying 
4 or 5 miles off tbo north shore. 

Boss was quite right in supposing that a passage exists between 
Joinvillo Inland and Louis Fhilippe Land, leading front tbo Erebus and 
Terror Gulf into Bransfleld Straits on the west. Through this passage 
a considerable tide runs with tho ebb and flow, and we felt u slight 
westerly swell on nearing it. I have no recollection of seeing the tower- 
aliaped rock which Bose called D'Urville’s Monument, but in nearly tho 
position assigned to it, though further inland, is a conspicuous hill 
about COO feet high, with a bare conical summit. This, looked at from 
the sooth, might easily ho supposed tv rise fruiu the low land near the 
shore. Near tho western extremity of Joinvillo Island, called by Boas 
Foint Bransfleld, we discovered a channel running inland in an easterly 
direction. At the entrance were two penguin rookeries, one on each 
shore. I landed on the shore to the south, collected specimens of the rocks 
and viaitod tho rookery. The specimens are at present being examined 
by Professor Jutncs Geikie. They consist chiefly of igneous and schistose 
rocks, tin* former mostly basalts. The rookery was occupied by a some¬ 
what rare variety of penguin, tho white-beaded form or JPyijatculu Pnpua. 
There birds have a much handier cry than any of the other varieties seen. 
There were only sums forty to fifty nests altogether The beach on 
which they are situated forms a long low point, tho surface of which was 
hare and made up of small, flat angular stones. A few patches of moss 
here and there, and the seaweeds along tho shore formed the only vege- 
tatiun. Proceeding eastwards along the channel which our captain has 
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named •• Active Sound," it wan found to average about 2 mile* in 
breadth for the first 8 to 10 miles. The two shore* are nearly parallel, 
and each is lined by an ice-foot or cliff, that on the north shorn being 
about <10 foot in height, while the opposite one is somewhat lower. 
Here and there a reck or small beach showed beneath the ice-foot. 

About 3 or 4 miles from tho entrance wo passed thu conspicuous 
hill already referred to. It is situated on the north shore and rises rury 
abruptly to a height of 000 feet. It forms a single isolated peak; 
sotmdings taken in this part of the channel gave no bottom at 40 to 00 
and 80 fathoms. On the north shore tho snow slopes rapidly up from 
the icc-foot. being hero and there broken by a long crevasse nr creek, 
or a black corner of rock standing out. On tho south shore the slopo 
is much more gradual: the snow rises in oue unbroken slope to tho 
height of 100 to 160 feet. As wo proceeded eastwards the channel 
became broader, and wits found to be continuous with tho inlet seen to 
tho north of I’aulet island. It thus cuts off the southern portion of 
Joinville Island as a separate island. To this our captain gave tho numo 
of litiudee Island. It forms a long, narrow snow-covered plain, tho 
highest point being not mare than 160 feet above sui-lovel. Its total 
length, from Point llranaiicld to Cu[io Purvis is 2!) miles, its average 
breadth about 4 miles. The channel is broadest about tho centre, 
wlusro it measures 5 miles across. From this point it tiarrows towards 
the eastern entrance, which is about 4 miles across. About tho middle 
of the channel, on the north shore lies “Gibson Bay," Ivonnded on the 
cast by the prominent headland called •* Cajx.* Alexander." In the hard 
black rook here expiwed are several strata of a lighter colour and softer 
material, dipping to the sonth at an angle of 45°. These appeared to he 
of sedimentary formation. 

Immediately to the east of Cape Alexander is a doep fiord running 
inland And turning to the west, towards the head of Gibson Bay, thus 
converting the headland into a small peninsula. To the eastward were 
two penguin rookeries, one of very large size, and occupied by conn ties* 
numlwra of tho common or black-throated penguin. 

Lying opposite Capo Alexander on tho sonth shore is a sunken reef, 
on which we had tho misfortune to strike. Though a gale of wind was 
blowing at the time no serious damage reunited, tho ship being got off 
in abont aix hours little tiro worse of the accident. 

Working to the sonth through the Erebus and Terror Gulf, tho land 
to tho west is indistinctly seen as a range of low hills; Tho peninsula 
which forms the southern boundary is deeply cut into by an arm from 
tho gulf called by Ross Admiralty Inlot. Tiro land to the cast of this 
rise* in a lung, unbroken snow-covered slope to a height of 2000 fee" 
and has received the name of u Snow IlilL” A long low island sepa 
rated from tho Snow Bill by a narrow channel completes the caster 
boundary. To tho west of the inlet, tho imposing mass of Mount 
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Haddington rises m successive volcanic terrace*. Captain Larsen, of 
tfao Nonacgian «liip J<u*s, landed <m th- island to the north of Snow 
Hill, winch tuny bo called Seymore Inland, and obtained thero u number 
of losmk gjmoimena of which are now* in tin? hands of 1'rof. Jam.,. 
Leiiio. They are mostly jurawio funn*. Captain I*rse n re.wrto that 
he found no Mac,, of vegetation there, the surface being formed of 
volcanic dihnt and tmmln.ni of tlmao fossils. 

One more note «ith regard to land. \Vo were not in a position 

th ® *" d b J ***■• UrTlctJ •»» lying to the south-west of Capo 

-ockyor, but Captain Ursen reports lutving seen laud in tlu> same place 
am inclined to think that this is the eastern shorn of Graham’s I.»n d 
that ta to say, part of the mainland or continent itself. The probability 

n 2 ?. "■ ! L0 J Und #eCD <brm8 * ««*P of «■»*■ lying to the 

norili of tiim nuanUnd. ° 

“T did not mod, the latitude of -lo on this meridian, being .tuck 
in puck-ice lying off Capo Lockyor. My impression is that round this 
cape is * complex series of currents, which collects pack-ice and so 
forms a leaner impenetrable by any ship without steam. Two of the 
•teamom-tho I),» ua and the .Wa-worked through this and appreachod 
nearly to the Oath parallel. They both report that they could easily ban. 
gone further had they seen any advantage to be gained Tram itf then? 
bnng plenty of water-channels through the ioo. This was in Urn end of 
January, or beginmng of February, a short time after a long-continued 
southerly gale, and it u interesting to note that the pack met with by 
them at this time was wholly couipcamd of sheets of thin bsy ice. Out to 

n hZl W-f.! re y * ‘■' 0ntinn, ‘ tio,1 of W ^ of bergs to which I 

PurstrU^d a°“ ° f ^ ,loTOteJ * «*-«Uo 

punimts could do an immense amount of work here. I have talked this 

matter over with various men interested in whaling, and have come to 

th. conclusion that such an expedition could be undertaken for one 

Ma*m at the very small expense of £4000 for each shin, ft {„ tuJo]eos 

to trust to the sealers for exploring purposes, for » Jug as they can 

hll their ships with blubber in latitude 64 c they will never penetrate 


THE RUINS IN MASHONALAND. 

lUU ma f" diKOV °ri* >a '**>* ruins on his way up to 

i ort \ ictons, and writes aa follows to Mr. Theodore Rent‘ ? 

mad "I?! L ° i !* ni 1 futtml 0n0 tl >° «' d o of the 

Limirnl a ,? drift, and alioat 200 yards from tho 

B T, 11,0 LilUP0p0 Und 1110 dri “* 

f-und several shapeless heaps of stone* I was delighted 
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to we that they were of tho Zimbabwe period, although tlm workman- 
■hi[t »u not quite so goo<i as at the groat temple. The course* were 
fairly regular, uuil the battering buck of each sucocssivo course and the 
rounding of tho ends of tho walls weru very cleverly done. The walls 
were built on circular curve*, and of tho’ same gwtMMe granite as 
ZimUbwe. Tho doorways had plane* for stake*. I found that the length 
••f the radius was equal to the. diameter of tho LuniH temple, or tho cir- 
cumforunco of the great tower. I then proceeded to orientate tho temple. 
The « un w n8 Hourly act. I «at on tho centre of tho arc, and was 
delighted to find that tho sun descended nearly in a lino with the m*™ 
doorway. I thou rocollouted that the winter solstice was only seventeen 
days past, and on allowing for tho difference in the sun's declination for 
that time, I found that a lino from tho centre of tho are through the 
middle of the doorway pointed exactly to tho sun's centre when it 
eel at tho winter solstice. The other ruin is also orientated to the 
setting sun. 

Julif UUh, 1893.—1 found two ruins and several heaps of fallen 
stones on tho left bank of tho LoUani Kiver at it* junction with the 
Limpopo, both lmilt in the same style as Zimbabwe. Ilaring but little 
time. 1 devoted myself entirely to the uumller of the two, and found 
t at the sun, when aotriug at the winter solstice, would shim- through 
Um middlo of one of (he doorways on the centre of the arc. This. 
1 fancy, places our theories regarding orientation and geometrical 
construction lieyiind a doubt 

Juju* 7 th, 1893.—I have a really eplondid bagful of ruins. At 
the Lotsani there were two (which 1 have already described), in tho 
Lipokdo Hills two. near Somalali four, and ono actually within 300 
yards Of tho maroon, ut Maclutsie. I am going to sec -me on a ridge 
above die Makalaugu village, up the Shashi, which you visitod with 
Captain Xigthct. I also hoar of ono lot on the Ijwgi River, this making 
n dozen in all. I was aide to fix the radii of two curves of the one at 
Maclutsie, and of four curves near Somalali. and they are all constructed 
on the Zimbabwe plan. Tho two on the Lipokole Hills an fortresses, 
and are not built on the plans of the temples. Tire temples generally 
seem to consist of two curves only, and are in half-moon slrepc, and 
seem never to hav- been complete enclosure*. I have tint been able to 
settle »ho orientation of any of them vet. I shall send plans later. 
Although all these temple* aro built of very rough stones, no goal 
ones being obtainable, yot tho curves are extremely well executed, 
and nre generally true iu their whole length to within one or two inches. 

I made some excavations in a small tumulus at tho great ruin near 
Semolali. The tumulus consisted of wood-ashes, stone*, soil, and much 
pottety and bones. I found tho little snn images of terra-cotta and 
sorno fragments of wry fine pottery. Some pieces were peculiar in 
shape. One, not a very lino piece, had curious docorationa on a concan 
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put. Another was it very curious male of a jar, am] another had one 
of those holes for suspension like the Antiporos pota. I also got n 
fragment of an ivory bracelet (plain). 

Srjttrmltrr 3/A.—Near the 'Hmngwani River are seven lota of ruins, 
and of these at least three wore by the ZimUbwe people. I measured 
the radii of three curve* here—17: 17, 27. and 27 feet respectively, and 
they were laid off with wonderful accuracy. 

The ruin at the Lundi Iliver, which wo did not measure accurately 
un our way up, in also very interesting. One door is to tho north, 
and the other 128 a ond a fraction from it; eo that tho lino frum th» 
reutre to the eun rising ot midwinter bisects tho arc between the 
doorways. If one oonld measure tho circumference of this arc with 
sufficient accuracy, we could doduco the obliquity of tho eoiiptic when 
the temple woe built. I mado an attempt, and arrived at about 
2000 R.C.; hut really it is impossible to measure with sufficient accuracy 
to arrive at anything definite by this method, although from it we 
may got useful corroborative evidence. 

September 8th .—I hopo to spend two days and a night nt Zimbabwe. 


Major Sir John C. Willoughby has written a abort record • of five 
wreks* work at tho hlnshonaluud ruing in continuation of that duu«- 
hy myself in 1891. A few additional objects have lieen found, hut 
m tho hat of things found, which Sir John place* at the end of hi* 
pamphlet, I *eo hardly anything except duplicates of those found 
by me. One object, however, may ho of me in considering the 
ijuration of tho original constructors of these ruins, which Sir John 
utscnlie* as “a piece of copper about six inches in length, a quarter of 
an inch wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, covered with a gram 
substance (whether enamel, paint or lacquer. I ata unable to determine) 
and inlaid with ouo of tho triangular Zhnhabye designs.” Also some 
very fine pottery was discovered and crudblos with apeebi of gold in 
them, similar to those found by mo. Sir John objects to Mr. Swans 
theories respecting tho construction of tho temples, hut, a* he say*, 
“ Mr * • Swan llft « chiefly based his theory of the orientation of the 
temple " on the existence of a holo in tho wall, ho nhows that he has 
not grasped tho point at all. Tho said hole in tho wall lad nothing 
whatever to do with Mr. Swan’s theories, but was the basis of au 
entirely subsidiary theory, which from want of data to go upon was 
abandoned. Mr. Swan writes that on his journey up to Victoria he has 
measured no less than twelve ruins, and since they all agroo with his 
theory respecting the orientation and curve* of tho grear Zimbabwe 
ruin, all doubt is removed from his mind concerning their accuracy, 
bir John attacks me on a few point* connected with tho nativra. 

Further Excavation, u Zimhab,< by Major Sir John Willoughby. Philip 4 
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but again he npjKuirB to liavo read my statements inaccurately. •* Mr. 
Itont, suys Sir Johu, “refers to the word pii'snnini os a form of 
native origin . . . juecomW is not h term proper to the native dialect*, 
but one which was introduced by the white man nnd adopted bv 
the native." On the contrary, I say ('Burned Cities of Maahunaland/ 
p. 58), •‘Anything tonsil tltey term pieainini; the word ia universal 
und points to intercourse) with other continents.” Again Sir John 
<|nam>l« with mo Iteeatnw I call Muali a god, whereas Sir John says 
“ •* 18 * spirit. ’ Tim solution of thin disputed point had pcrhai«t 
letter be referred to the missionaries. Sir John also disputes the 
altitude of Fort Victoria os given by Mr. Swan, prefurring the mine 
^600 foot to ^200 feet. Mr. Swan writes that he confidently hopes to do 
some more work at the ruins after the present troubles are ovor and tho 
rainy season past J. Tukodobr Best. 


FORMOSA. 


A Four. 10 * Office Report (Commercial So. 11 (1893)), “On the Island of 
Formosa, with special references to its Resources and Trade," has been 
written by Mr. Hcsie. It is a document of very great value geographi¬ 
cally and commercially, dealing with the island as a whole; and it 
reaches us together with a series of photographs of native types, and a 
new map of Formosa. 


Tho island is now an independent province of tho Chineoe Empire, 
the governor being directly respousiblo to tho central government! 
The governor resides at Tai-pei Fu, in the north, and the island is 
divided into three prefectures—those of tho north (Tai-pei Fa), south 
(Tai-nan Fu). and centre (Tai wan Fu). Tho railway which was 
commenced some years ago with the intention of connecting tho western 
I«»rt of the island with the port of Balling, on tho north-east, has nover 
been actually opon along its whole length, but it is being pushed 
towards the tenth, where there are prospects of a letter return, and the 
new administration of tho province is pursuing a wise and economical 
industrial policy 


Fata are still wanting to construct n complete physical geography 
of the island ; the conijamtioji of the high axial range which runs from 
north to south and culminates in Mount Sylvia (11,300 feet) and Mount 
Morrison (12,850 feet) is still unknown. Throughout the island there 
aro immense carboniferous deposits. At some remote period, tho plain 
in which Tai-pei lies wo* the bottom of a lake, until the pressure of tho 
water buret the barrier of the three connected spurs of tho Ta-tung Shan 
and Kuan-ziu Slum, which rise to a height of from 1700 foet to 2800 
feet. Artesian wells have been sunk in this plain to a depth of 200 feet, 
through strata of day, sand, sheds, and gravel. In tho north-east of 
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the inland uumerona sulphur spring* occur where sulphur is manu¬ 
factured ; on tha Rolling branch of the Tumsui River there are ninny 
gey so re; wliilo in tho anuth, coral limcatono with oyator shells nt an 
elevation of 2000 foot point to volcanic upheaval at no very distant dale. 
Tho west coast of tho island is fringed with mud-banks deposited by tho 
numerous mountain streams. Wliilo tho hind is thus advancing Seaward 
on tho wost, tho east coast is rock bo and, and resist- tho attacks of 
tho sea. 

The island, which measures about 235 miles long, and from 70 mile* 
to 80 miU« acro>-< its greatest breadth, has no largo river* except llio 
Tumsui, iu tho north, at tho mouth of which a aand-lmr prevents large 
vessels from entering except at high-water. The harbour of Rolling, 
the north-eastern terminus of tho railway, is tho best iu tho island. 
Takon Harbour, in tho south-west, is now silted up. and has bren 
abandoned for An-ping, farther north, tho port of Tai-nau, which, 
however, is liable to lie irwopt by typhoons. 

The vegetation is more markedly tropical than tliat on the opposite 
mainland, and includes plants and trees which are not found in 
continental China, sneh u the rattan and beUd-uut palm. Thews may 
have been carried from the south by tin: Kuro Shinto (the Gulf Stream 
of the Pacific), which runs alung the east coast. This is the more likely 
because the rattan also grows in Hoi-nan, midway between Formosa 
and the Malay Archipelago, where it is indigenous. Tho insects, too, 
resemble those of Ilni-tmn and tho Malay Archipelago, and it is possible 
they have been carried to Formosa by tho prevailing winds. 

Mr. Huaio gives an abstract of the meteorological conditions at Tamsni 
for each year, from 1887 to 1821. The minimum temperature recorded 
is 40° F. in February 1888: tbn maximnm 100° F. in Juno und Jnly 
1833. The wean temperatures are not given, but tho minima are over 
60' F. from May to September r-uch year; and tho maximum of no month 
is under 71° F. Tho rainfall is irregular, varying 0*38 inch in Jun*< 
1837, to 17*42 inches in June 1888,and 17*2)1 inches in September 
1891. Thu figure* do nut »liow any regnlar rainy season. The total 
uuniul fall for each uf tlio yean reported on was 66*60, 76*28, 75*63, 
75*34,86*40 inches, an average rainfall for the livo years of 75*9 inches. 

Thu Chi nose did not reach Formosa until after Europeans had been 
established as trailer* tor #omo seventy years in possession. It is 
difficult to disaorer traces of the aboriginal inhabitants, but probably 
they were the ancestor* of the “ Pepohwon*," or “ savages of tho plain,” 
and the uncivilised savages of the mountains. These are of a Malayan 
typo, bat in many respects their appearance suggests intermixture with 
the people of tho northern Japanese islands. The Chinese population 
of Formosa is between two millions and three millions, but no idea can 
bo formed of the uumliere of tho savage tribe's. 

Iu a tribe visited by Mr. nosie in 1892, on tho Sintiun branch of tho 
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Tamstii River. tho Japan oso cliaracUn’tstics were very proumuicod. The 
men were tattooed with a single vertical hint) line down the middle uf 
the forehead, anil a similar lino from tlio centre of the under lip to 
nearly the middle of the chin. The children wore not tattooed, hut the 
women prMwutoJ a grotesque uppcaruaea, Luring tattooed ihrigtu on 
both upper and lower lips, extending across the clucks to the ears in a 
narrowing blue line. The native* of Formula wore jmdmhly carried by 
storms from various islands of the Malay {‘cninsnla, their language 
showing marked Malayan «Amities, and evidence of the practice of head¬ 
hunting being also forthcoming. Within the last twenty years a native 
of the I’hillippino Islands was drifted by a storm to the uorth-euat coast 
of Formosa, where he biutled anil settled down, thus proving the 
reasonableness of this process of involuntary migration. 

Tlu> soil yields all sorts of vegetable crops with unparalleled 
profusion, and there are two harvests annually of rioe and sweet potatoes, 
which are the chief food products. Mr. Undo enters with some detail 
into the various textile, oil-producing, and medicinal plants of the 
“laud. These are very numerous, end ns yet neither natives nor 
foreigners have taken anything like full advantage of the abundant 
resource* which the forests afford. The main industries are tou- 
gruwing, migar-miaing, camphor and sulphur extraction. Coal exists in 
many parts of the island, hat tho ctsd-trade of Rolling is almost at a 
standstill, through the vacillating policy of tho provincial government, 
and their scant encourugement of foreign methods. Traces of gold bavo 
l>een discovered at various spots, but no auriferous reefs have been as 
yet struok, and the gold is derived entirely from washings. 

Almost the entire output of Formosa tea finds its way to the United 
States. Mare than half tho sugar goes to Japan, and the rest to ulher 
Chinese ]torts and Hongkong. The camphor goes to Iiongkong, whence 
it is sent to Europe. The trade of the island is cupahlo of groat 
development. 


JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL MANCHURIA. 

By the Her. 3. A. WYLIE. 

Is the months of September and October fast year (18'J2) I took a Journey through 
Central Munchtmn. My object in taking this J- urmy, for which 1 applied for ami 
ohtslual luave of slisenoo from toy station for two months, ni twofold: first, to 
obtain a Utile rest from the usual rontine of work, and secondly to acquire a little 
more knowledge of the prturral features of th* country, and of tho situation, sure and 
rolnttre importance of the cities and towns in that jmri uf Manchuria. The Journey 
lamed from September Clh until November lOtb. fully nine weeks; the distance 
travelled was 4450 Chino* milce (or U), being equal to al>uut 1460 English miles. 
Tho funis chosen war northward through Mukden and Zicling to Kai-Tuan, 
tbcoe* north-east to Kirin, thence north to Atbi Oo, eastward to I'in Chn, mirth- 
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ward to Pa Zen So, and I'ci Yuan Sin Zu (this last being my farthest jwint north); 
thence turning wiuth-wcst f proceeded to Hu Lnn. from Hu Lan to Shmng Cheng 
I’u, thence westward to Hein Cheng (or 1‘otana), thence «>nthwanl to Kmui ('hctig 
Tsu and south-went to Fa Kn Men end ll&in Mm Tun. From that 1 turned away 
weet to Jlain LJ Tun; then I took a drcultoue route to Stung King, visiting tho 
small Lima Turn; and tho largo Lama Tung (which arc two important Lama temple* 
m Mongolian territory near the Manchnnan frontier); from Ktwng Ning 1 went 
west to I Chit, and then south to Chm Chit; from Chin Chu, in a south-western 
direction, to Tien CluiAug Tai; thence turning north I came hack by way of 
Xevwthwang to Liao Tang. 

The change of temperature experienced during tho two month* was most 
marked. When I started from Liao Tang the daily temperature was about 70' Fahr. 
min, and 80" Fahr. max.; when I readied Kirin I found that what clothing I had 
taken with me was insufficient .to keep me warm, and so 1 had to purchase two 
wadded Cbiceie garments, and this was ou September 17th. This cold weather 
at Kirin proved to be sauiewliat abnormal, for as 1 went further north, I found 
that many of the crops had been blighted by frost owing to the unusual fall of 
temperature. Nevertheless the weather wm rather to the cuhl side all the Main 1 
was in tbesa northern districts: on October 110th, at 1 Chu in the south, it ww 
n<>t much, if any, odder than ou September UOtli at Pel Tuan Lin Zu in the north. 
Only when 1 bad crossed lira Hirer Liao, returning eastward, and bad reached 
Ncwcinrang did a tioreo northern blast begin to blow, ami then being unprepared 
for it, I bad to go In Luw> Taint, the coldest ride 1 have yet esjwrienco!. 

The roads, »o far us Manchurian roods go, were remarkably good : when I left 
Liao Tang they wire heavy, and only slow progress could bo madn: lmt a long spelt 
of clear bright weather soon dried thun up, and long before 1 ranched Kirin it was 
very fins travelling, while on lira great plain north of Kirin, and again mi the west 
aide of the Sungari coming south, long stretches of smooth level ground were 
traversed. Only after I left Chin Chu did I experience difficulty from the state of 
the roods. Haiti hail fallen very heavily ou two successive nights and during jmrt 
of the intcmidng ilay, and hod male the ditches and pools of that low-lying 
■lUtrict, at all tInins numerous and deep, more numerous and deeper etilL Oar 
progress for several days at that time was very stow; ot times every carter would 
eland still for limit an hour before venturing into a pout or ditch; several times w» 
hod to risk being the Ural In crews: while hir two successive days, and for hours at a 
time, and that chiefly in tbn early hours of the morning before dawn, the clogging 
of the axle and wheels of tbs cart with tho thick mud necessitated t stoppage every 
thre® or four minutes that tho cam r might pot them right. 

As my time was limited, and as my purpose was to gel over a good deal of 
ground in that limited time, 1 did not delay In any of the cities or towns. With 
the exception of Kirin awl Chin Chu 1 did not wait anywhere longer than a day. 
My usual practice was to make a circuit of each place either outside or inside (or 
partly outside and partly Inside) of the walla, anti to rifle through several of the 
principal streets. Title gave me a very fair idea of the extent of any town or city 
and of lie general appearance, as well as of what constituted its principal industries. 

The chief crops in the districts through which 1 wont wrre the tail millet, four 
binds of which sro cultivated, tlie small millet, three kinds of which are cultivated, 
beans of ■reral kinds, hemp of two kinds, cotton iu part* south f Kal Yuan, 
rice chiefly south of Rsi Yuan, potatoes more cultivated in tha north awl to the wist 
of the Sungari. Indigo, wheat, haricy, and opium nre largely grown, but tho in¬ 
gathering of these for tho year was over: the great extent to which flour Is used and 
its unusual diaspora* testified to the large cultivation of wheat, 'lira hemp chiefly 
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great. It tbs similar variety, «hr “ Ilium ma,” snd of Ibis we ww In many place* 
Isrye field* otic after tbo other: it l» grown principally for tbe sake of Ike oil 
expressed front Ibe seeds. 

Ttic ctths and town* I Tiiitpu were centre* of trade fur tbe surrounding country; 
many of them rouM boast of very large distilleries inu-yanl. of great extent capable 
of accommodating huntlredit of guest*, and oil-work* of various kioiU; while outside 
their walls were generally some brick-kiln*, lirick-work* and lime-kilns. Tliu 
home* wore cbiefiy built of brick; burnt brick wa» used for tbe better house* in tko 
town, while unhurried brick or mud only wa* tired in the country. In wane of tbe 
citiai the aku|*-fmnu were quite Imposing, being substantially built and lavishly 
decorated. The Mrut-ta generally were wide anil level. 1 asw nothing of the immense 
activity which characterise* theen cities during tint winter months, when all tbe 
inn* are fall and tbe shops doing a good trade, when from tbe couth come great 
numbers of men recking employment, and the rush of men and the succession U 
cart* is continuous. Tbe streets were only moderately busy, the Inn* were almost 
deserted : it wa* evidently only a “ waiting'' season. And as in tbe cities there was 
no stir, so uvitbvr wa* there stir in tbn country, at Inaat on tbn roads. There wa* 
m>vr*ovrr, nothing of good* traOk: by mean* of large carts, and wry little by mean* 
of small carts: inure than half of the large inns open in the winter bad closed doors 
for tbo aunnnef, and at times this gave one tbo impression of deserted villages. 

The Konory wa* varied : at first we hod well-wooded billy country, with 
mountains to the «ust; north of Kirin it Ixrame ten hilly but still undulating, 
enabling one at times to get a magnificent view of tins nut plain. North of 
Ashi-tlo the plain got Tery monotonous: round by Hit-Lan, Pei Tuan Liu Tcu, 
Shvarg Cheng Pu, l’etnna, was only tbo dead level plain: fine open country, it i* 
true, but w. prominent object* making a near or distant borison. Tb* Mongolian 
plain south of IVtuna was mote undulating, while aouth of Kuan Cheng Tr. 11 , 
wc came again to the well-wooded region*. In the port* round Kiung King 
1 Cliu aud Chiu t’liu wv have light soil, anil vast auidy wastes, but volcanic rocks, 
ami range* of hills and tuutmtaln* tjrve beauty and grandeur to the country. It 
did not till to me to *ee the beautiful scenery no tbe banks of the northern Sungari; 
that beautiful scenery must be farther down the river. The northern Sungari 
where I crossed it bad no high bank*, and the tree* an eithar side of it were by so 
tncin* plentiful or umbrageous. It Is tbe southern Sungari at or near Kirin that 
limn through a finely-wooded country, with hills In all direction*. At Kirin the 
views on both side* of the river wore very picturesque: on the south of Urn river 
were porks well studded with tree", with bilb in tbe distance; white north of the 
river were the pile* of timber (so prominent a feature of Kirin) and the city 
Itself in the fun-rvimd, and beautiful lulls with tomjde* situated in romantic dells 
In the background. The houses by the river-side rest on little perpendicularly 
placed blocks of wood, as indeed do sift) tome of tko streets, while nearly all the 
bouse* ore more or Ira* built of wood, and the streets are laid with wood. The 
wall* of Kirin are only 0 or 10 feet high, of no use for purpurea of defence. Tbe 
city inside the walls haa a reputation for extraordinary frith, but concerning 
this I can boar uu trustworthy testimony, because the soil was then dry, and 
stagnant water was not common- Only in two or three places did 1 notice what 
might 1* called cesspool*. Tbe Kiriu streets ore narrow, and so block* of traffic 
most be frequent. 

About 65 11 west of Kirin on tbe nod fre-m Mnkdtm, as well a* on the rood 
from Kuan Cheng Ten, is the villagB of Ta Shir. Ho, wliene Dr. Oreig was attacked 
the year before U-u I took a mid-day meal at the inn where that sad incident 
occurred: on entering tbe inn-yard, I beard one or two boys saying that I was 
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Dr. Grsig, li<a when 1 went into the ream:, they *»>n found oat tlt.il they hid 
l*en mistaken. ‘iho inn-people worn most friendly, and they evidently regretted 
that there hod been micb an oocnrreuce u* above referred to in their inn at all. 

On the urns day u that im which I w*» at T» Shin Ho, Indeed rmly shortly 
after icaring that village, 1 came to the Lau To ling, a charming jihuy : the hii! 
vem Keep, but at ewry turn of the road, thcro wo* aoMething beautiful met the 
ryos. At the »immiit then* are several fine tatBpks, including one, a large 
llutldhin temple. In e>«tr»e of cmrtion; and In connection with this there is an 
iuteneting story. In a little house with 8 feet by t! fret of acctraimodatkiu, 
twothirds of which is occupied by a Rina 11 Kang, there lives a Buddhist prist, 
lilt head is out clise-tdinrui, as the bead* of otitcr UnddbUl priests ore, for linn 
taking up hi* resident's In'thrw quarter*, or rather in this sentry-hux, hn lias allowed 
hi* lock* to grow. For tear year* has he already been line, anil another three 
years at lout remain for him to stay. He t* seeking to attain perfection, and he 
mast finish what im has la-gnu. Not nnlil .the temple ts finished building will 
be be at liirrty to leave ids pt«t. 

The Uttle dear of this priori* domicile is sealed up, ro lie tu-tvr wen steps 
out into the open air: time is only a small opening lu the door or window fo< 
no attendant to bond in his meals. These meals arc scanty ami few: only one 
meal a day at iv*.s*. lie drinks oval nuantuic* of too, however: he .rerun to pot 
no limit to his induiptnee in that beverage, in sleep ha does not stretch himself 
out: in fact be never lies down, ho only baif-rcciineo, and asleep or awake, ho 
onuuntly keep* pulling away at a ropsi which eonnoru with tbo t/tmj.o 1*11, 
which must never <w> tu ring. Travail*. r» pausing at all hours may liear tho bull 
am tiding: tbU it part of his work of merit. 

While 1 was with hitn, «v«m although wo spoke in such a way that everything 
else might be forgot ten, ba did not forget to puill the ripe. How, during sleep, ho 
manner* )• to m" !> •• mrstery. He hod braid long ago of the f’hrutian reiigiflu; 
sutoc books I ottered him Im refused on the ground tl.si. before he had purified 
himself by completing bis task, it would bo sacrilege to touch these books. Wheu 
1 pressed him b« aoc-yol tiism, howeror; bow earnest must thin man In when 
he thus denies himself; still U is tunic, anil merit far himself that he fa 
endeavouring to attain. 

Unerring Kirin I saw a ghastly exhibition ; two day* previously more than 
forty rnea hod been cvreuicl jmhliciy, and their heads were uuw hanging up r-n 
trees in a park, specially need, fur that purpose, at the right-hand side of the road. 
Tine was the other aids of human Ufa from that seen in the Ij»o To Ling (*ri-»t 

At Hiiin Chong 1 hod a w-w tixptcrvmce; thonr I first saw tho Mongols in 
wpnshletablo tmralwrs. Cnooring the terry from Hrin iTieng to Maugolia wo were 
thrown a long time on each others company. Mauy of them speak two 
language.: for the purposes of trade they require to know Chinese. They are 
fiver in anmo ways than the C'hinooe; there is not to sharp a distinction of classes; 
literary men and mtrrislrato* re tan sngnge in business, so do the (.situs. The 
magistrate* wear *.ry Lure fancy hats, which get my ohabhy-looking in the om nf 
those who do buying and soiling os’ordinary merchants. Many Mongol priests mv* 
to U seen with thrir yellow and purple garments. They wore very enorgotlo and 
bright. The Mongo!, ns a nice, as is well known, art* given much to tbo rearing of 
cattle, especially hums. I ocks of hones »w* constantly overtaking me from tho 
west and north-west whiis I was going south. On several occasions 1 stayed for 
the night in an mu kept hy Mongol (iroptietorg; un these occasion* 1 uotioed that 
the Mongols were grimly given to gambling: all night long did they continue canl- 
playfng with thrir oath ilium. 
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Thu Lam* temples ««ro interesting. iV-uth of ibdn Cheng (BO li) w« come to 
Ibe fir*, vac; itwaa situated At n distance of ti H from thn main until, ami being 
built on an eminence amt gorgeoiwly decorated with golden colour*, glistening in lb a 
Km in fine cant rant with the rod and whito wash, it presented a striking effect. It 
comprised three mtwran* faludu of Iwil-ilnga of two etorera each; it to only when 
one flood actually at their base that the grandeur of the structures became same- 
wlut tee in omt’aryes. Each erection had eighty-two small “chirm,” in addition 
to a tower of moderate height. 1 could not indace any of the priests, superiors or 
inferiors, to opait the temple doors to show mo the interior. " The key won in the 
pmaagglon of t he custodian, who lmd gone away to a neighbouring village for half 
thn day." Eight ii south of Utii place w«a the residence of the Mongol prince of 
that part of Mongolia; It wo* beautifully situated In u finely wooiled glade. The 
jiriuos‘4 residence was iu external apfvamnco just like a rich Chhtew landlordV. (In 
each aide arum the housed of his retainer*. The Mongol hind is more or lss* 
resonred for tlie Mongols: only under certain strict regulations are Chinese allowed 
to pare haw or mortgage. Several yiars a: > when purchase wo* made easier for a 
rime a good deal of land woa bought by Chituimm. 

At a village called lluo Skill Ling Zu, 180 li north of Kuan i liens Zu, we were 
near the native home of the Manchurian lark. Even at that village the birds 
bmught a good price. Of other Lama temple* that I camo to was one, 120 li south 
nf Moi-Msi-Kni, at a plane called K* Hoia, wham ore eighty priest*. But the gnat 
district fur three Lima temples is more to the south-west, near lists Id Zttn, 
immediately outsidu the bouudarios of Manchuria. They arc all built In llio same 
style, washed with ltd and whito lime, each structure having eighty-two chien, but 
in connection with one eatahlishueut them being often many building*. Strange to 
say at llsin Li Zun, only 70 ii distant from one of the principal groups, 1 could 
,:ain no antbantic information arntnt that group. Only one man out of all whom I 
mot and enquired of in the tun hud trimmed the road which passes near three 
tumpiew. 1 hail to enquire the way us 1 want forward every 10 or 20 IL From 
Usin Li Zun I went north-west to M* Ling Zu (10 U): there 1 Inquired, and then 
mode for La Li Clio, north-north-west, 15 IL After taking some lunch at a small 
rim thare i Mart id for the small Lama Tung temple, 5 li off. From the small 

Lama Tung 1 maiie for an irut 25 ll to the south, vix., at Yang Ke Tun. and there 

I arranged with the innkeeper as to whst should lie done whim my rart came, and 
also left instructions us to the movements of thn cart In the event of rnv not ouming 
bock to the inn that night. Thereupon I sot out for a larg* temple which wo* sard 
to ho 20 li off, Irut which I found to he 30 li. 

1 retched Una temple, called the Ta I-aiua Tung, tt five in the twilight. 
Long before reaching thn Tung, or the settlement, for such it was, 1 eaw the 
I wildings glistening in the setting sun on the ship* of the bllia. In tho far 
distance it termed like a fishimr-viliagn at home, the hllkide dot uni with 
white finis, larger aud smaller, at unequal distance* frrnn etch olh.-r. The 

largo building* (ur temple precincts pnqieri wore (Minted while in thoir lower 

storey* and rod in their upper stony*. When my approach was oharrred a* I 
.lowly In] my petty «p tbs steep hill, alwnt (out hundred Lamas crowded about 
me. Thcan I .a m i * were very inquUitirn to know what was in my pockets. I 
answered their questions in a way more or less satisfactory to thorn. Hating 
talked a good whtio with them, tho darkness ooming on, I askoil If I could bo 
aecommnlatod in toaus uf their house* for the night, os thare wos a diitaaoo of 
Ht> li to my Inn, and the road was very bud. They could twi entertain any idea 
like that of my staying there for liw night. They mode various objections, amongst 
ntben saying, What If my bone was lost? There is no yard in which to tie him 
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up. At lot, niter many endeavour*, I lx 1 "an tu think that they could out be 
induce-! to cIimm their attitude, no I begin slowly to move away, Intending to co 
lock through the darkmx to thn inn at Yang Ke Tun. An I descended the hill, 
however, one of the priest# who had been at first meat ppp»#l to ray staying was 
suddenly Influenced to lake a different view of ttie situation, ami begin urgently 
to invite me to stay in hit compound for tho night. I hesitated, and asked him 
the raaann of hi* new move. When wo lu*d gone a little farther we met another 
priest, and him thi* prirst urged to invite me to bis house. He did so, and *Utol 
at the same time that he had a compound whom my hone could be attended to. 
This invitation I accepted, and he ted me to a very good compound, which turned 
out to te not that of the man who gar* me the invitation hut that of the treasurer 
of the temple funds and iu«m;«r of the eommiauriat department, by name Wu. 
He luul several horses of bis own in hie yard, which were wclM'nl and attend .-.I to. 
Jlis house was a good one, tho guest-room being very neat and clean. A groat 
number of priests, young ami nld, followed me into hi* house. Mr. Wo hade bis 
attendants bring me food, and I fared very well indeed. Among other things black 
tea wu presented, the Mongols uniur the black tea. and not tho croen tea of the 
Chinese. We had a good hour’s talk together; be was a very- pleasant comjmuluu 
In conversation, bat was rather unpleasantly forward in his way of handling eon a 
perianal belongings. My riding-whip he wished to keep in exchange for one of bis 
own, which he straightway brought into the room for that purpose. My watch he 
was wry anxious to jwaae-s as a ** Itoepaako " from me. And so witli gome other 
things. In fact it was with the utmost difiiculty I could get him to give up his 
pursuit of these objects: at last i had practically to say " hands off." 

My resting-place for the night wai not the most pleasant: It wasat the cold cud 
of a kang on which were many Lama* of inferior rank, tlad the Lamas in these 
temple grounds any idra of doing injury to me or robbing mo of anything, that 
night was their opportunity. Next morning my host, according to promise tn»4» 
the previous night, sent a little boy to lead mo to ouo of the halls whore they were 
chanting. In alt there were seventy priest* chanting at that service besides some 
acting as attendants. They chanted in rather an orotund voice, nut at all in the 
(alartto of the Buddhist primt* I had previously heard. Tboae attending warn very 
careful to see thru I did not ernes the threshold of their teuiple, but from the door 1 
raw ami heard everything that was going on. Their service lasted for about thru* 
quarters of an hour. After the chanting I was invited by another Lama to go to his 
house and have breakfast. I accepted his invitation, and afterwards started an 
ltonchack for the inn I had left the prrviona afternoon. The Ta Lama Tung ha* at 
boat one thousand five hundred priest*. One hundred li west of it is the Fo Lama 
Shihl with four thousand prlmts. 

I hail one very hard day’a ride. Thia was from Kunng King to I Chou. I 

started at midnight going south-west down tho imperial road foe 40 11 in the dark. 

Oftentimes 1 lost the track and directed my course by a star. Having gone these 
40 li my route lay over the hill*, but shortly ater leaving the highway I lost my 
rood; cluu dr had arisen, I lud no sun and no star to direct rev course, and back wont 
roots or lew I went for 15 li. 1 stopped at an iun or two for food, bnt either no 

focal was fo be got or tho crowds of ctirioos «miocker# were too many, so (with all 

good wishes to these crowds of unlookm, U U was a beautiful rooming niter tho 
»un rose and the pleasant company ot some wayfarers 1 mot made mo enjoy the 
journey) I went on and on until at twelve o’clock I found an lun where they soon 
I*v]arod food, having bad a ride almost continuously from midnight until noon, ami 
gi«« 113 !L Afterwards t went :15 U Into 1 Cbo, 150 in all that day. The 
following day 1 had about 100 li to Chin Chu. 
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Lei me add a few remark* in reference to the town* visited : — 

Kai Tuan U rather * busy place: it boasts of a pagoda of a goad bright, Our 
preaching-chape! 1* wrtl-sUua'eil on the rut »trret 

I Tung Chu in a largo village, or *mall town, 280 li south of Kirin. 

< »f Kirin I have ol ready sjwken. In that city ttot far from the gorernnt«residence 
I- the dispensary o pc cad by lb. Young hut spring. 

Two hutelml and sixty II north of Kirin U a large village called Ku I Shu, mlirre 
i* an out-etation of the Iri>h Mission. 

<>n* hundred and thirty h frill farther north, If La Lin Tsang, a very busy 
market towr., situated near the La Lin Kiver. 

(••’itig another 40 ,U wc caw* to Atlti Ho. This town hai mnd walls: i* rather 
irregularly laid out hut hot • fair amount of business. 

l*iu Chu, 130 IS east has also mod walla: In addition its walla have a |wrepel 
'•I bricl:. Ground t* more plentiful in this town, and »o largo compounds are to 
kw met! in it mostly thine of distilleries. Th# east put of the town is on the 
•lope of a hill, and so from the east will a fine view nan he obtnined of the town and 
the surrounding country. To the immediate east are hills of some size. 

Ono hundred li to t be north is Pa Yen Su, a larger place tlion Tin Obu. but much 
'the It in "corral characteristics. 

One hundred and eighty 11 farther north (leas as the crow flies) 1» Pei Tuan Ion 
/,u, still larger than Pa Yen Su. This town has a mud wall like the others: it Hoi 
•in a wide open pluln. Iu street* arc broad and are unnunented with tome fine 
|uwn-shops and other itnpnsing frontages. 

One hundred and jevmty li soutb-eoutb-wert of Pel Lin 7.u, and more than 
100 ii weet of Pa Yrn Su, Is Hu Lan. This town has no walls; consist* chiefly of 
•no main street, w hirh hearts of a large msrket-placa and large shops gorgeously 
dvciiratal not a few. The ftrry over the Hu Lan River just at the south end of the 
towu is a very busy institution. 

Ono hundred and hfty-five II by road south-west of Ha Lsu on the south of the 
Saagnri und 130 li west of Ashi IIo, is riluatod Siroang Cheng Pa. This town 
endow* within Its walls a larger area than any of the northern towns proviouslv 
mentioned; it ltx> has mml walls: both insiilr. and outside the wall* the ground 
very level, so that there L mi jicaaibillty of a natural drainage of the water. The 
moat outside contains only stagnant water. The main streets ore wide, the croai is 
very busy: the inns are numerous and remarkably Urge. 

llain Cheng or Fettma (the proper Petunn is 30 li further north), i* 260 li 
wiwt of Shuam: Cheng Pu. On the soutliand on the wwt of it flows the Hirer 
N.regari, which i* there very wide hut shallow. Tu-o ferry-boats ply, one l-l.iugii-g 
> t!ui L'liiuese magistrate and ono belonging to some Mongols. Each Iwat makes 
oti run hither and thither in the ilay. At Pctima there is evidently a large trails 
carried on between the Chinese and the Mongol*. Its walls are low and very 
irregularly built. 

Kuan Cheng Tan is situated 240 li to ihc west of Kirin aud 345 11 south of 
I'rtana: it is a very busy place: there i« «ae large north soil south street, ami 
■ieVcrel huge cast and weat Streets, the first east and weatfnreel being close to tlw 
•uutborn wall, the sccodu parallel to this, hut farther (north, and similarl y with the 
third and the fourth. On the north and south street, and on the first cast and west 
•tree:, are very Urge drops, ami altogether a Urge biuiturwijinurt be carried on. Tho 
louth gate is a busy market-place. The other street* are ralhcr irregularly laid 
out, and tho walU round the town are quite unworthy of the name of walls, being of 
mud, running in no regular direction, and in many places presenting largo gap*. At 
So. V.— November, 1893.] 2 o 
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Kuan Cheng Zu are the residences of the Irish missionaries. Hr. Canton and Dr. 
Greiq. 

About 80 II south of Kuan Cheng Zn Is the watershed of the riven flowing 
north and those flowing sooth. Within a radius of 200 ii of Kuan Chen; aro sorau 
of the largest and best-equipped Chinese lone I hare seen; had I kept to the main 
highway going. I wirnld have «oeti more of these tine lima. 

Fully 800 U south-west of Kuan Cheng Zu, it Mai Mai Kai, a busy jila<.u hut of 
no pretensions otherwise. It has four principal streets, a north, a south, an cast, 
ami a west street, which together form n square; the north street forming the 
northern side of the square, the eouth the southern aide, and eo with the eiutarn 
and the western. Mission-work goes an quietly. 

Fa Ku Men is about 600 ii south-west of Kuan Chong Zu; if Kunn Chen; Zu is 
irregularly laid cat. Fa Ku Mon is still more so. It is situated on somewhat of 
a kill, anil has (tv walls, except at ita northern end, where is the boundary gate 
iato the Mongolia territory, and where custom, is levied. It has two main stmts, 
both of which run north ami south; these streets are rather narrow. The Irish 
mission have a chapel here, situated in a most desirable place. 

Our hundred and sixty Ii south-south-west of Fu Ku Men, and at an equal distance 
west of Mukden, is Osin Men Tun. This town lias one largo central east and west 
street 10 ii long, and two small streets running parallel, one on each side, to the largo 
street. It has a good trade and would bn a must prosperous place, were it not for 
the fort that the surrounding country U year after year flooded by the Mao iUvcr, 
and the crops are ruined, and the farmsteads washed sway. Last year a Urge 
district was washed by these floods, and many families reduced to absolute 
poverty, while other* suffered greater loss. A bettor situation for a chapel could 
hardly 1«- than that dnwen by ths Irish mission ill Hsln Men Ton. 

Hain U Tun is a small but important place west-north-well of Hsin Men Tun. 
The people there were not very courteous in their treatment of guest*, shouting, 
reviling, and throwing mud when quo appeared on the streets. 

A*" ut 120 ii south of H»ln Li Tun U Kvang Xing: it is fairly Urey In Its m.in 
street, lint otherwise hud a leisurely appearance. Within the city wal s to the 
north-east is sn cminenoa on which It built s very tlm: temple (a Nlsn; Xiang 
temple), whiln outside, at nri grant distance, is a peculiar rectuigular hill, on 
which t* also »Wctcd a temple. In red samlstrme, of very picturesque appearance. 
Hut far from the Hath gate, within ilia walls, is a double pagoda, not high but 
in good repair. 

On the other side of the high range of hQls, U) the weal of Kvang Xing, is 
I Chu. This U not a very busy plane, tire shops being small, and the streets 
irregularly laid out; it has a very high pajoda. 

Ninety ii south is Chin Chu; it is a compactly built town, with narrow streets 
and high walls. Its ares it much les than Liao Tang, hut wiiat area it has is 
more densely populated. But to my mind it cannot have to large a population as 
Lion Tong. Its pagoda is a prominent object, being necn at a great distance off. 
About 20 li from tbo city you roach tha late of high bills. The miss La u 
buddings, tbough situated on s space of ground hot ween two compsrsrivcly i;utot 
streets, are yet at one j*int within 100 yards oi the great street leading to the 
rust gate. 

About 200 Ii BOUth-west of Chin Chu is Turn Cliwang Tsi on the right liank'of 
tb« Liao, Formerly this place was the port for the interior, Indore Ting Kov took 
tu plsrr as such. Much native craft still otane* here. 

Tin town of Xewchwoug is Gall, north-east of Ying Kov. It is s poor-loakiug 
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place, ha* * low mtul wall enclosing a few bouse* ; bat outside (bo wull is ibo real 
Xewdnmng, which U by no menu* large. The principal object in the landscape 
is the tower of the Human Catholic church. The Homan Catholic* bare many 
mission stations scattered hem and there orrr Maocburiu. To the cant of Ash: IIo 
between Aaiii Ilo and Pin Chu, at Pa Ya So and Pei Tuun [.in Zu, they have 
c*t ihlishm 'ita, b: tween Petuna and Kuan Cheng Zu they hare one nr two station?, 
and again south of Fa Ku Men, Kvrral station* in tludr country district!. 


HAUSA PILGRIMAGES FROM THE WESTERN SUDAN. TOGETHER 
WITH A NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF GENERAL 
GORDON.* 

By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Mu. Rotnxsox said there were not improbably same present t<> whom tlie word 
flataa. whether aa applied to n people or to a language, convoyed but very little 
distinct meaning. Thoy would, therefore, bo surprised to hear tiiat Haua* might 
<dahu to be the second most widely-spoken language in Africa, being spoken, in fact, 
by no losi than fifteen million people, </. by one per cent, of the whole human race. 
The coin|aratlve neglect with which both the Hanaa lauguago and p.oplr had be. a 
treated in the pa*!, as well as the immense infitumce which they seemed d.-stined t<> 
axsrt upon the futnro of Central Africa, lusst be his excuse for consenting to read a 
paper aftrr such a very brief study os be had u yet beat able to make in Africa, 
whether of the people or uf Lhcdr language. 

Before pausing to the more direct sniject of this paper, he might, perils}*, juuao 
for a moment to remind them of the exact locality and extent of the conntry 
Inhabited by the liana* people. Boride* being, aa it was, a sort of liafmm /ruuru. 
throughout the whole of the western and central Sudan, being understood sufficiently 
for purposes of trade and travel from the Niger and Biuue to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Gulf of Guinea to Khartum, It was the distinctive language of the Uuiua 
race proper inhabiting tlie country which stretched from a little above the junction 
of the Niger and Binun to the aoutb border of the Great Sahara. A» compared with 
the tribes by which they were surrounded, the TIausas were a highly-civilised race, 
laving in strong, well-built citio#, they manufactured large quantities of native 
cloth, leather, paper, shoe*, etc., which, together with palm-nil ami spice, formed the 
staple article* of the tnnle which they carried on throughout the whole of the 
Sudan. Small outlying colonics uf li.iu.ss people were to bo found in Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Tunis, and almost all the towns on tbo African coast of the Mediterranean. 

Tlie Language spoken by the House people, which poswsswd an alphabet ansi a 
literalura of It* own, the aljikaltel being a modification the Arabic, was radically 
liiatiuct from the other native languages by which it was surrounded. It Rscmldcd 
IViptic from the fact that whilst being iteelf probably uua-Semitic, it had borrowed 
il* whole pronominal system, and a large part of its general structure, from a clearly 
Semitic souroo. 

It wn* during the cor.no of s journey, from which he hul rocrntly returned, 
along |*rt of the southern frontier of Tnni* and Atgiorm, near tlie northern border of 
t!;e Great Sahara lho-rt, that Ida attention wit* directed to the subject on which Ue 
had been asked to road tlie present paper, ft ns difficult to ovnr-etrtimate the f. lr . 


• Taper wail at the Nottingham meeting of tli- British Awnautino. Septnuh-r, t<DU. 
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rrociiii] ~ retails, on tie life and habits of the great Llama race, of tie command 
addressed by the Prophet in the Koran to oil hit ilovout followers to make tlie 
pilgrimage to Mekka. The efforts which were constantly being made by lent of 
thousands of tire population to fulfil till* supposed obligation {reduced a suit of 
arterial circulation throughout the whole of the Sudan, starting in some instance* 
from placet at much as 3000 miles distant from Mekka. 

1 hi ring tin: course uf the piurnev above referred to, a journey which he made for 
the purpose of ascertaining by direct intercourse with the natives the possibility of 
ciKtsiug the great Sahara in order to reach the lianas States whifh lie to the south 
•>f It, IIr. Kobioton bad with him at servants and camel drivers two tlajit, namely, 
men who had snct-awfaUy accomplished the pilgrimage to Mekka, both of wbum 
wet* Hanoi*. The story of hi* life, which the father of oue of thrive Uajis, himself 
a Haji, dictated to him hi Lianna, might, perhaps, prove Interesting as illustrating the 
difficulties and adventures which the pilgrims not iwfrequently met with in the 
onirw of thrir protracted journeys. 

The author. Abu Bekr by name, a native of Libia, a town of alnut fifty thousand 
inhabitants, 150 miles north-west of Lokoja on the Hirer Niger, set out with several 
of tb* members of bis family, a party of seventeen in all, and proceeded. In the first 
msiance, tn Kuka, on Lake Chad, whence, after a stay, or rather detention, of four 
m>writs, b« set out, <*m Wads! and Darfur for Khartum. Whilst passing through 
Wsilul, he and his party were capture] and treated os slaves for about a year ; but 
hiving eventually regained their liberty and j«rt of their property, on the plea that 
they were pilgrims bound for Mekka, they at length readied Khartum, or rathnr 
Omduraan, up^waits Khartum, shortly after it* taking of the dty anil the death 
of General Gordon. 

The following is a literal translation of the account which Aim Hckr gave of Ihe 
taking of the dty and the death of Gordon, being the version current in tho Matidi's 
amp. It differed, as would be seen, in one or two important details from the 
account* hitherto published, especially with regard to the amount of resistance whir h 
was encountered by tba Mahdi immediately prior to the taking of the city. The 
(rendition, as they would see, was rough, his object being to preserve the idiomatic 
expressions of the original. 

“ On thu day of the taking of the city, lighting went mi trout early morning 
! util irveulog witliunt ceasing. Many of the Pasha’* mrn were killed, and many 
of tire Matidi’s mm were killed, until the evening came, till late at night As 
tba Pasha’s mm were rearing, wono of lItem went to the place of the Mahdi. 
Tiny said to him, * We are tired, w» have luvl no rest to-day; do you glvn 
ns something to cat; if, then, yon will come to thu place where we are in tba 
uvtalng, the Pasha, he will run away.* The Mahdi said, • It is wall, hut how aboil 
a>< take the place?' They said, 'Only oatue and fight* Th« Mahdi gave them 
eooda. He said, ‘Stay in my camp if you will, or go to your own place.' They 
rep dead ; ha pare them a cow. It was killed fur eating; ho gave them a camel, it was 
killed far eating; Ire gave them much money. He said, 'It is well; be (ue. tho 
Pasha) shall not sleep before are take tbo city, by tbe Lclp’of God.’ Then he area* 
in tire early dawn. Ha took soldiers. 11 icy went to the cant of Khartum. They 
eat down there. Others, they went to tbe north j they sat down there. Other* 
-act down near tba river; they sat down there. The Mahdi himself, be went 
towards tire sooth. He ruse up, a drum was beaten, a trumpet was blown; they all 
then arose and went toward* Khartum; tire men of Kliartuin, they roM up, a 
>:<ht began, this man and that man each fired hi* gun, they fought until tire 
evening, but they were not able to enti* Into tbo town; in tbe evening they ran 
away. Many of the Mahdt’t men were killed. The Mahdi ruse up. Three time* 
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Lc exclaimed, ‘O God, O God, come!' He uttered many eburnia ; ho Jirostrnicd 
himself twice. All hia torn saw this; the fight went on till the early dawn. In 
the darkness tho Malid! entered into the city; no one saw hijn. When the men of 
•ho city saw him, they said to the Pasha, * The Mahdi, ho has entered Into the 
city.’ The Pasha said, ’Where la he?' The Pasha'* men, when ihoy beard it 
their heart* fell within them; they threw away their guns. About twenty teen 
were caught; thov fell down, they died. One waa cut, another peeresd with a 
spear. He did not am who it was who pierced him. Some men were seen up above; 
fire was seen in tho place, the men of the city they all ran away. The Pasha, hi' 
said he would not run away till he waa captured, lie was struck with a gun; ho 
wa* pierced with a sword ami a spear; he was struck with a stone. The Mahdi 
had said, • He must not be killed, ho must be brought before me; men do not ldll 
a king in war.* When the Pasha said hu would nut go to the place of the Mahdi, 
all the Mahdi’* men struck him. Tho Mahdi, when be heard it, ahl, ‘ Lot hi* 
head be brought.’ It ws» cut off, his body was thrown into the river. When hia 
head waa brought to tho place of the Mahdi he aaid, ‘Close his eyes.' He said, 
‘You ha to doon a winked thing; why dul you kill him?' He waa angry; he 
rose up, he return**! to his camp In the evening." 

Abu Bokr, after w ith difficulty escaping front the camp of the Mahdi, who wished, 
to detain him as a soldier, proceeded on his journey to Mckka, through Abyssinia, 
whrrn he was detained for a whole year, arriving at length at Sawakin. From 
Sawakin he went by steamer to Jidda, and thence by land to Mckka, Haring 
jierformed the rites of the pilgrimage, which occupied a month, he found himself 
without any resources wherewith to continue hia Journey. He wa* tuneeqnently 
compelled to remain for lour years at Mckka, at the end of width time, haring 
replenished hi* own resource* from tlnae of subsequent pilgrims, he returned to 
Jidda, anti went by steamer to Sues. From thence he walked to Alexandria, and 
came by ship to Tripoli. Having *j«nt some considerable time lu collecting money, 
chiolJy by the nate of charms, to enable him to continue hia journey once more, he 
ha* just now started with those who still remain of hi* original party to complete 
hk return journey to Bids by crossing the Great Sahara Desert, a distance of some¬ 
what more than 2000 miles. Should he meet with no unforsecn obstacle*, he should 
reach his home in alrnot a year's lime, and will then lure completed a journey of 
nearly 7CW0 miles, chiefly .« foot, in about nine years. 

The above story was only one of several which Mr. Robinson had himself met with, 
and might bo pmreileU'd by hundred* of others more or less similar. His purpose in 
giving it thus in detail was to afford an illustration taken, so to speak, from lifr, of 
the important part which these pilgrimages to Mckka from oil parts of Central 
Africa, snd more especially from the llausa Mutes, had played In the past, and were 
destined to {day lu the future in lhu history and {wrhopt gradual civilisation of the 
people concerned. 

Tlie chief object of Mr. Robinson’s recent journey in North Africa hod been to 
ascertain the possibility of crossing the Gnat Sahara Desert from the north in order 
to reach the llausa States, which lie to the south of 1L The two possible route* by 
which snch a journey might be a Hem pu*l start, the one from Tripoli, and the other 
from Tunis. The farmer la at present closed to Europeans by the persistent refusal 
iff the Tarkish authorities to allow anyone to penetrate inland to a distance of more 
than 10 tuiies from the town of Tripoli. The tcoond, since the massacre of the 
Flatters expedition by the Tnaregs, if scarcely more practicable. Mr. Robinson is 
accordingly proposing to go out to the River Niger, and after ascending this river 
as far ss Lokoja, to start thence overland to Kano and Kachlna, two of the principal 
towns of the Hauva States, the former, according to native scamuti, containing a 
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population of ono hundred and twenty thousand. Aftor (pending a four month. at 
each or thaw place*, he would hope to go on (till further lo the north, ami, crowing 
tlir Great Sahara, to arrive at length at Tripoli, the dirt once in nil fnnu tho mouth 
of the Hirer Xigw to Tripoli hem* about !£000 mi Ire. The exact journey which It 
w time proposed to attempt, doe* not appear to have been mado by any European 
traveller, though the northern portion of the route, «>. from Tripoli to tho oeigh- 
tiouthsod at Kano, ba» been trariTvmi nt lout throe thne* within comparatively 
recent years, ruu by Dr. Barth, 1850-55, by Dr. Xechtignl, 1888-73, anil quite 
recently in the reverse direction by Captain Mon toll, tint twn former being of 
German and the latter of French nationality. On* of the principal object* of the 
(■reputed exptditbai will 1* the collection of specimens of native llauia literature 
and llie (truly of the dialectical diffcrcuce* existing in this language with a view 
to tbn eventual publication of the Now Testament. The Tlauaa tribes profess the 
Mohommelan forth, which hue hern outwardly imposed upon them by conquest, 
but they air lire the most part entirely free frutn tiro bigotry and fanaticism which 
characterise the Fast Sndau. Moreover, their great eagerness to beooffia pjswwsrd 
of books, a man's wraith in some porta being reckoned by tho number of books 
be p ora-em a, rtmiicTs U probable that if the New Testament coukl bo |troiluccd in 
a form exactly similar to their own Wits printed pet tape on their own j*}«r, it 
would ut unce obtain a circulation by mesris of th» native cans vans throughout a 
great part of the Western Sudan. While thin la on* of tiui object* contemplated 
*s th» result of Mr. Robinson'* sxpmiition, lui will lei prepared to obaervo tbu 
oountry In which b* will be placed, as well »s the |*ri[dc who inhabit it; so that 
hi* scientific result* are Ukely to bo of some ituportanoe. 

Tiw Hanna Association.* for which Mr. Robinson is going out, his issued an 
appeal for £1600, the eitimated cost of tho proposed expedition, of which, up to tbo 
present time, only £800 baa been as yet received. 
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THE SOCIETY. 

The New Session.—Tho Suasion of 1893-4 will le opened on Monday, 
November 13th, when llic I'residout, Mr. Clemente R. Markham, cb., 
r.E.s^ will give an address on what remains to bo dono Wore the 
Earth is completely explored, and on some of tho groat geographical 
problems tliat still remain to be solved. Tho second night of the 
will bo dovnted to tho subject of Antarctic Exploration, when Dr. John 
Murray will rend a paper indicating what is onr present knowledge of 
the region and the best method to be pursued in order to increase that 
knowledge. It is hoped I hat a thorough di»cumiun of tho whole subject 
will follow. Several other important papers are In hand or have lioen 
promised; ono of the niuel interesting of these will 1«; Dr. J. W. Gregory's 


* Tli* Hon. 8«% of the Hau*» A aen ri a tl nu. Rev. J. 0. Murrey. Emmanuel College, 
Cambriiigv. would be pit a*ed to forward to members of tbe Royal Gcugmphiral Society 
further Information ir. regard to the preifx.^d expedition, or to receive any conin', 
button* towards tlie soma 
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account of bis adventurous journey of exploration to the glaciors of 
Mount Kenin, from which he has just returnctl. The other subjects 
likely to bo brought before the Society during the session will bo seen 
from the progruiuine which accompanies this number of the Journal. 

Mr. Mackinder's Lecture on Geography and History.—Mr. II. J. 
Mackinder will give the second course of his scries of lectures on tho 
relation of Geography to Ilistory, early iu tho now year, beginning 
on tho second Friday of January (the 12th). Tho general subject and 
the titles of the various lectures will bo found on tho programme 
accompanying this number. 

Dr. Mill’s Lectures on Geography and Commerce.—On Tuesday 
evening, October 3rd, tho second oourso of tho Society’s Educational 
Lectures was commenced in tho theatre of tho London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. Mr. Clements It. Markham, e.n.. F.U.S., President 
of the Society, in a four words expressed tho hope that tho new departure 
of tho .Society in providing a course of lectures on the principles of 
Commercial Geography in tho City* would In. justified by its success, 
and introduced tbo lecturer. Dr. H. It. Mill. Tho attendance was very 
good, and has been maintained ut the subsequent lectures. Tho first 
lectnro was introductory to the course, and dealt with the definition of 
Commercial Geography and the share of Commerce in promoting geo¬ 
graphical discovery. Gcograiihy as a whole was compared to a pyramid 
of six courses of masonry, built of hlooka obtained from different quarries. 
The lintt and fundamental course, built of material derived front pure 
mathematics, waa mathematical geography, alwolutely secure and firmly 
established, underlying all the rest. Upon it, and rostiog ou it, row. 
Physical Geography, tho material fur which waa brought from physic-*, 
geology, meteorology, etc., all the determining condition* taring fully 
known. This served as a foundation for Biological Geography, in 
which the imperfect comprehension of life introduced unstable and 
incomplete elements; but far fuller of tut certainty wu« tho next tier 
of Anthropo-gcogrnphy, in which tho additional unknown quantity of 
human nature exercised • projurndtirating influence, and tho positive 
scientific fact* from the qnarries of anthropology, ethnology, and 
economics were few sud by no means well coordinated. Arising from 
litis canto tho layer «>f Political Geography, the scientific basis of which 
wua mixed up and overlaid with arbitrary, transitory, and inprodictablu 
conditions arising front tho workings of tho human mind and tho 
limitations of nationality. Upon this was reared tho final etoroy of 
the pyramid. Commercial Geography, a tnasa of rabble, the relation of 
which to its scientific foundation is os yet by no means fully made out. 
Here individual self-seeking is superimposed ou national exclusivenuss. 
and tho limits imposed by tariffs, customs, monopolies, competition 
and the .like are in n ounlinnal state uf flux. Tho object of the firei 
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part of the course of lectures, ww, to define the principle* of geography, 
or the relations between the various element* of which the science as 
• whole is composed, with special reference to its commercial aspect. 
I hr second part of the course was designed to illustrate the application 
.if geographical principle* to specially-selected division* of the British 
-mpire. I ho stimuli to exploration by natural conditiona compelling 
migmuon. liy political aggrandisement, commerce, religious propaganda 
and scion title research were referred to, and an ontline of the history of 
d.ncovcry was sketched, in order to show how large 0 „ influence com- 
merco had m starting tho great wave of discovery from the Mediterranean 
centre, which spread round the globe in the sixteenth century and 
revealed tho true form and actual parts of tho World, Tbo state ..! 

r P ttiiellt knowledge nf the Earth’s surface was illustrated bv a olrnrt 
showing tho degree of accuracy with which maps of tho various region, 
uoulu be drawn from existing surreys. 

The Society’s Educational Prixes—Tho Council resolved last session 
^tiah and Irish Training Colleges on tho same footing 
«s those of England. Tho arrangement with tho Scottish Education 
Department has been completed. To suit tho conditiona of the ex¬ 
amination. in Scotland, it was arrange.! to award tbo prizes on tho W, 
of the paper m geography,;** to pupil teachers and others who should 
W candidate* for admission to tho training colleges. Tho following 
naim* have been forwarded by tbo Scottish Educational Department 
tUno of the Candidates^who .tood highost in tho examination of 

last Males ;-l. Thomas W. Iteath, of Ferryport-on-Crai., 

At 10 Fra *‘ k i)nncall " on . of Burntisland Burgh School, and 

Alexander Suite. of (iovan. StowunvUlo Public School; 3. WUlUm 

; ° f Abcrdee, ‘- Frederick Street Public School, and William 

U W.ghtman of K.rkboan Ihiblio School. Female*1. Marv J. 
Milne of Aberdeen C. ^.Practising School, and Jane McDermott,’not 

?*?**•' 2 - *“»*» Ooojm of Glasgow, Canilaclii., 

1 -ibJic School, and Thomasine M. Park of Leith. St. Thomas’. Public 
School; 3. Nellie Smith, of Aberdeen Free Church Normal School. 

Orthography of Geographical Name..-A new edition of the Society, 
system of orthography of geographical names ha. been tamed. The 
last edition was published in the Prowling* for February. 1883 T)„. 

following rules liave been added to tho*, which are given there. “ 7 i„ 
the case of native names in countries under the dominion of other 
European Power, in whose map*. chart*, etc., tho selling is given 
according to the system adopted by that Power, such orthography 
shouh be as a rule disregard*!, and the name, sjiclt according to th, 
ntuh system, in order that the proper pronunciation may bo approxi¬ 
mately known. Exceptions should be in ««* where the spcllig has 
•eeotue by custom fixed, and occaaionally it may bo desirable to give 
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form.*. f». Generic geographical term*, tjj. those for Island, Hirer, 
Morin tain, etc., should bo as a rule given in the native form. In the 
ottae of Etmijx-uu countries, translation into English, where this has 
been the eiiatow, should 1» retained, r.y , ('ape Ortegul, not ('abo Orte¬ 
ga!, Hirer Seitrc, nut Fleuvo Seine. N.B.—On any printed nmp or MS. 
document ah explanatory table, giving the English equivalents of the 
generic terms used, should of necessity bo inserted." There have been 
unu or two slight changes in the list of examples. Copies of the 
circular may 1«- obtained by application to the Secretary. 


CTJfiOPE. 

Distribution of Population in Sicily. —In eoiara<ratiii£ on au investigation 
lnt«. tins subject by 0. Mstiudli. l>r. Theobald Fischer adds (/'rfermau.. UitteiU 
■sjrrn, 1 No. 8) Minin interesting n marks of his own on ihn cause* of the 
existing tJcU ”f distribution iu Sicily. Dividing the Island into the three slope* 
fining respectively the threw udjoceut seas. Mar urill determined the population 
of succrawivi Mines of altitude in each. In all three the steep ascent from tiro coast 
*tiip ti* the UlJrlands ahovo ts marked by a seamy pf>|rtt!*lion, but the remarkable 
(ar t ie, that while on 111 * <>ltn r two dupe* the greatest density ts fonnd on the coost, 
«ui the African it occur, entirely above 1300 (met. Tlris is attributed by Marinelli 
to the influence of malaria ami tire unsettled state of tire country during tire Middle 
Age*, when lb* poputMiun was liruru niluii-1. Fischer, however, thinks that still 
more Is due to the natural characteristics of the crust. Th* steep cliff of tertiary 
strata, almost without indentations, ixi«*td to the foil force of the sirocco and 
liable to couslant landslip*, atf.mls no natural harbour*. The rainfall is small and 
"prittg* ecnnty, and lit* principal streams (even when oot brackish) are nearly dry 
in summer, affording no facilities for Irrigation, while ths extent of level ground 
lor cultivation ts turall. Nor went • nimble site* present for stronghold* against 
the attack* of i«nte« from the African coast. The south of Sicily has long suffered 
from lire want of a civilised coast confronting it, and now that progress has again 
*el in in Turn* It !« trance that reaps the benefit. Population is more and more 
attracted to the Lice turned towards Italy. as it was in old times to the Grecian, 
and during tbe Arab c-och to the African, aide. 

Dr. Badde s Journey in the Kuban District —We hoar from this Icde- 
futigabla i xplom that be lias lately remind to TifHs from a four months’ Journey, 
In which, uIut visiting the whole eastern shorn of tin lUack Sea northward as far n, 
•he Kuban dUtti I, h* struck inland nail nuwnd tbe mountains from the Talley r,f 
the Little Lila to the sources of tbe M Simla. In this journey bo was aid* to define 
• h* h»bnat oi the aurochs, lire fresh tracks of wliicl, be himself saw. The results 
«tf ibr journey arv nbiwtly i>> appear as a supplementary numlier of Ptta-mamtn 
J tiU'iiuu'jcH, which will be accompanied by a map showing the Icalitresm which 
the aurochs is still found. 


ASIA 

Mr. Theodore Bent's Expedition to itadramant. —In tho latter pan of 
■No rvtnbar Mr. Theodore ltcnt |iro|< nes to leave for Aden in cedar to proceed into 
ihv ulterior of llndramaur in Southern Arabia, for tbe purpose of exploring a country 
,.f ctrul interest, but <S which mtr knowledge is scanty. Mr. I lout himself will 
allr i 1 mainly u> th* general geographical LaXurrs of the country aa weil as iu 
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arehteology He will be aceom|«mied by * trained native Indian sorrevw, sckcnd 
a . ' r °" ODe H°ldich. of ill* Indian Survey. It 1* ale. boned that a jeookuScal 
end • botanical adlector will le attached to the expedition, to ihat Uw rmlu«»f- 
lllic y to lo rery Complete. A» on prtvinu. OSpuditioiie Mm. I lent will eocomtwny her 
inuband, ami among oilier tiling* will attend to the photography. 

Mr.littledale‘8 Journey In Central Aiia.-ThUtrav. lltr write, from Ki.rU 

a ‘f k ' r ^ 1U> ' ,Uil - ,lr9Crib,u « Ptogrea. «P to that time 
am hi, plan, Jiir an ndvaare am*. the dak-known rrg.on which Ur More him 
in the direction of China. He had .retired ihr aerrire, 0 f a l^ul.khi, who had ken 
will. Uni Dimmer*, and who tpoko Turk., Tibetan, and Hindustani. betid-, harm- 
a man who *pob> Chinese and Tutki, so that language difficulties had Uwu will 
orncome. A good au,.,dy of Iraniport animal, had linen collected. and an early .tart 
WMtok made southward for tbcAUyn T.gh near Ul. Nor, which range Mr. Little 
<Ule P*"l<*rd to CTce* if powiblo, and follow ita luwhmi tide toward. Un-chau-fu 
U 1 " 6 ‘m . V t0T ti "’ diicf ‘fouWo to bo feared, and failing guide. fix th.’ 
Aliyn Ugh, he would be euuipelUd to keep to the north of the rang.., cru* tto 
Btchtu IfwinUln. (Nan Shan), uul follow the Uuluin-gnl to Kuko Nor. Much help 
hail bc«, received from M. Ktrovaki, Rnmtoa Cmuul *t Kaabjar, end the Chinese 

Y T t T ^ < ’ x « od ‘^7 «WL Mr,. Lmltdaln again 

acconijwniea her husband, a. on ki» tormcr journey to the I'amira. 

An Ascent of AraraL-Mr. U. F. a Lynch he. telegraphed to the Sra-raurv 
of the Society that lie he. .uccmled in winding to the ,umim« of Ararat. Ik 
and Us party (hi. cousin, Captain Lynch, and th- Swi» guide ’Ungwalder) » re 
travailing in Armenia. The telegram b tent from Envan, and ,u (w tfmt ufl 

^ 8Ul nnJor tb * ““""H 1 « *h« «now-lmc, and aaecndud 

ncc^r . ’ "? “* ,Ummit aft,r " Tro ' ,n ’ 1 B ^ houn^ climb. Some 

succisdul motmtam photograph, won. 

it “**“* froln 4 MUr uf 'wngbtuhund. now 

“3“ of the Political Mission in ChltraJ, when, he he. Wn foraU months, 

an authenlk picturr' of U.e lui country which kea h«m brought within the limbi ot 
the Pa, BrtoraiUee. -1, to a delightfui country to bo In If it -Tlv 

*nt ,0 much cut off from driibatlon. The rxWo am » hard* , *, 

mounUinwna who delight in polo, sport, and show, of any kind.' ThT^fmatr i, 
delight ml, and th* mountaina, thteigh not wooded like U»o»o of Kaahmlr. have twtdiw 
of fonst many of thair altipra. ami tl« viilagc m t | lu ralUy bottom, are clowdod 
w.th frrnt tm*. Chltml hae many good points, and it b pi, meant to have an opp.r- 
tumiy of llnng rr» k* interesting a country 11 

Becent Exploration in Kbet-Mr. E. Delrnar Morgan read a pum on this 
~bj«t at the Nottingham Meeting of tho Iiritish Ataocint.on, The author «i,l 

.w. .m, a, .=,«» „> ™., to. w« »rjtsrtrs 

haatocn for recent explcnn «-quaint n.mr.nt ckwrty with tlj 3L 

charnctcna.lc. of tin. nmllun) region. E*,wcl*tly U this thu case with thl 
ncTtlirm and eentrul [on. cf the country, lull blank on our main. Th« ibt 

ttraer an.1 Mr. feekhdl • recent p : «mey„ Their di^overie. have opened out new 
“ l li ‘ i,rrt,, i, ' at,X * !lUo ^ Hiny have aacerraS ,J 

character uf the central plateau*, end traced .trace: to their ammxa woi. „f ,|, r 
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mightiest rims of Asia. They have thrown light on the climatic condition! of 
these lofty descru, and mkii an extraordinary abundance of animal life on them. 
Their researches have proved the nxisimro in (crater times of a line of fl ott rUhl ltfi 
c«ms alun4 the northern foot of the Kutu I.uen, hy w hlch the Chinee# till: Uiuln 
pa»-*«] in the Middle Agnsond lute brought to light the rich golu-neidaof Northern 
Tibet. Tho leading failures of this term incoynitu uru well described in Captain 
llenir’s diary, and the vrhulo subject of Tibetan exploration lias lx»n treated hi 
the meat thorough and admirable manner by M. Dulniuil do llliins in hii Am £e 
Ci t. fro/e and Dr. We.’i.uor. 

Formoaa.— Mr. Arthur Grant Duff, iu a private letter describes a recent visit 
hr paid to Formosa. Sailing from Clu Coo, which he describe# as tho gnat seaside 
re* rt of Ncrthorn Chino, ho landed at Kelung, the bcautim] jvrt of tho north-oast 
of Formosa. The nchneits of the v ego union to the water# >-dge i# remarkable, the 
hill! from a distance having tho appearance ot Iwh g covered with gigantic nwt». 
Do was much impressed by the beauty and fertility of the island, anil the wQd 
grandeur of tho mmtutalu district*. Formosa D one of tho few Chioeso provinces 
with a railway. Tliia line runs from Kelung to s jKliut about ‘JO miles beyond 
Tal-pci, ami it U prop>wd to extend It to Toi-iran, aU.ul 200 mile* to the south. 
Tb# capital consult* of three towns chwe together—Tui-pei, the official reaidcncc, 
TwatulU, wham the Kttn>i>eat>s lire, and llaiika. Mr. Grant Duff also visited 
Tao-tza-zuan, the railway to which run* through a lino plain bounded by tmproing 
ranges of hills. 

Types of Vegetation in Sakhalin —M. A. Krasnov, ProCwsor of Geography 
at tile h'nivemity of Kharhur, last year rootle a journey in Eastern Asia to study 
the distribution of plants and otheT questions counoctrel with the evolution of tWim 
Some of tho results, especially far tho island nf Sakhalin, apjietr in the Annalo <f« 
(licymphti for July butt. Owing to the cold currant* to which tb* island ia ex¬ 
posed, its climate is Bitch as Uvtuilly Imlocgs to much highur latitudes; its flora 
resemble* lliat of Spiubergen, and the conditions of plant life roust rosemblo three 
which prevailed in the glacial epoch in Kurapo, The roost rrmarkablo fact is the 
existence side by side of distinct typo* of vegetation, dun to variations, not of climate, 
but of toll and relief. This should he a warning against hasty conclusions as to 
the succession in past tiros of distinct tyjiea of vegetation ia Europe, it tieing noeubla 
tlmi they also existed side by side. The principal tyjvja iu Sakhalin arc;— 
(l)On the mountain summits, a Polar deni (A'mf*t'um, vL-.). ( 2 ) On the 
slu(«* down to sca-iiivcl, the Taiya or forest of conifers (Abie* and Piexa), 
with birth, maple, and mountain ash, presenting an npjuarnncn very lika UiOt of 
Lun>[ioau pmv-fureaia. ( 3 ) On tho level and swampy land# a forest nf larch, as»>- 
ciaint with tjJurya um and other pest-b'V plants. Owing U> aecuumlatim of snow 
the Uce# often dir, and their flunks ate found burled in the b"Cn. The supervening 
type of vegetation is ( 4 ) tliut of the Siberian Tundra*, (o) flu the rim lank* in 
th« plains ormr deciduous forest* with Manchurian specie# of Jinjlaot, t/urrcuM, 
fflmu*, etc. In the stintb, tin** alternate with pvuirira of tall grass uf quite * tro¬ 
pical aspect. Of ttm inhabitants, the nuinadio Timcnae* people lhu Tundra, the 
Onxbonca hunt in the 7 b «;a; on the coasts lira tho Aintt fishermen, white thu 
Kuasiau exiles reap precarious crops of enrol* during their forced sojourn in tliia 
inhospitable country. M. Krasnov also vioilal Kyushu mid Jars, in the latter of 
which islands tint similarity uf the Dora on tho to|M of the volcanoes with tliat uf 
the L’obtr awampw, sngpested pruhiem# aa to lha evolution nf the Polar forms from 
tropical prototype*. 
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Trade of Jidda and Hodeido.—From a nccntly-baunl “Hrr.iri lr On 

JutlUT' vrr* umcr> ?*“■ A “-> «■* S^>ftSL?.£ 

^ loat *‘/y. ">>id 1 «t one time w», of cotuidemhie im^rtancr 

h«» v Mete jr«in very much JmwL The tort motbrr-of.peorl .belli in the Itrd 

£ u i^"' ut“ M ““~ 

m&ikct f..r them, r«y httio u now produced an tho Arabian ,JJ,. ot the I tel s« 

^ h !S- * r « w “ loar * »hleh hmun 1, <,,o «u£l. Tto 

^‘coL afl . , m r 6 | India ind,,di! **•*•*»• ‘ilk *CTTOU. 

•URur. coffee and tea. Uodcida at present is (he man flouriMiimt -ai.cr town 
SJTT.'l "7“ Mooh * U lu “ ac< i" Iml ®0M of the coilbc trade of that 

wiSSJS S’, w,th * I pop “ Utl “ 0( 6 i, y ,ho,tta ^ h. 

2 TS rltx* i= ““■ ~r f ~ *C!X!xs ££5 

%* «*» Atturfenj .iigar and paper from France; am] hardwire 

unher and W *r from Aurtri.. Aa regard. expert, ..(ton and mdlgo 
in the country, *« n*«l for (he manufacture of a kind of doth for Mport other 
jrirt* of Aral 4*. Pearl*, reuna and myrrh most I v go to India- rock oil i 
quantitiee in .hipped from Snllf to India. ' ' *** ' lft 'E n 
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.eaten/ 0 f “ft" mile. an hour. I„ the tUtouuiau, p. 301 Una 13 J!Tl . 
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AFRICA 

v . Dr , u reg0ry « Expeditiou 10 *oant Xenia.- 1 *. J w Grr-.rv „r ,i 

Nmtfiml Hatcmr Muacum. retunial 1 j.. .. .. * ^ f V l ) °* l«8 

K-U and T nei«hl»uVS^on ,t th tf *" 

■cooropanied Lieutenant C. W Villim* n - m ''nitorrd that lir. Gregory 

lUver In October hut ywfr i, f " r ,hfl Jab 

Urraid Portal, the expSkm vi.na broken" Or g7Z^‘. A H " ®f 

not to return without doim? good et.rv‘ H . ^ 'T*"’ do,nn,uu «l 

Utter puLfiahed ta bat t ^ «***'* 

I»rt n"(xw 7 L M 7 f‘ K r u - , Thl * h* oM^drti to o hduht or /( 

Icaat 1 <,OOJ feet, and (bund it almogl oomiilctelr ■lox-iar,.) r>,,i „ i t. 

^z'^tz^r ?•, ^ 

»hich he ha. ben ah e to make will to found „f grrat wctootitic- i t „,.,rtanxe. II* 
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Sierra Leone.— The Culoolal noport CMiKellnneoua No. 3 m<» 3. ... 

Leone coutmn. the Kcp.rt, of Mr. S«4t EUtol an tho botany and Mho V T 

SSS.*' i*'^ r ”« -I—- »u«a & a* A..dXJi; 

rock, however. « not much weu on tto .u-faco of the lower dinTS whom 
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llic eouulry U corned with reddish Intrrito. In lb north-west corner of the 
British sphere of Influence at Wallis *n<l Baiabaia tliero U a well marked doleritc 
flow. In the neigh lensrhnod of which there are eame ha dotted elate* or argillite*. 
A detailed report of about one hundred »[xeimru» of rock is given In an appendix 
hr Mira Raisin. The soil of Sierra Lcuue belongs to one or othor of three classes— 
that of the hill* and high plateaux formed by tho disintegration of gneiss or granite; 
the ml latent* which arrerv all the tower hills down to sea-lerrl; and tho allatrium 
formed mostly by mangroves on the ootist and by tiren inland. The whole of the 
country from Mabilc to Rukon, and ruund from Dlgipali to Kishom, was once a 
wido arm of the «ea. This has been turned into a rich, vegetable alluvial mud, perhape 
halter soiled for rice-growing than any ether soil In existence, by the gradual advance 
of the uiangnrre* seawards. Thrre are wide alluvial valleys shout Muaaia and 
Falaba, at Funum. and on tho Cppcr Skatcics there must bo some r>00 square miles 
of alluvium. Tho great r portion of the country consists ot low, rolling hills, onco 
covered by virgin forests. These have been cut down by natives for cssatda 
c l e ar ings, aud abandoned after four yean* cultivation. These abandoned clearings 
now form a thick imjieoetrable hush. In tho north-west there are plateaux, about 
It! 100 feet in haight, and boro cattlr seem to find better grazings than in any 
uthrr port of tho country. Tho Skarrits Hirer Is a broad stream navigable up to 
KamhLLa, whence, up to Kunlia, rapids and rocks moke it impassable. If good canoes 
existed on the upper tributaries to tako down the produce from the Timlsso country 
it would greatly cheapen tho coet of carriage. Tiio Hokelio is navigable for a 
or caul enable disUncc inland. The climate (excluding the mangrove districts) it not 
worse than that of India; hut it ap|ean improbable that {European settlers can ever 
colonise the country without great loss of life. There are two main highways into 
the interior. The first is from Port Lokko through Elcntctubn, Kahreni—whence 
the moil i» rxtrcmcly liad—and Kabos* to Falaha. The other road passes from 
Port Lukko diagonally to the Toils country and the junction of the Kora and 
Share r. Rivera. Tlio bout rente would probably bo ap.tba Hokelle, whence a rood 
could W mode to Korenkn, which would avoid the difficult country atwvo Kahreni. 
Iu tho not them parts of lit* country the population has been almost destroyed by 
constant fighting, and mad of tho young men take to slave-trading. Mr. Elliot 
apj<• mis a list of varieties of timber, and a report of the different botanical articles 
of export. Coffee U indigenous, and la being grown with success. Thu kola nut 
grows everywhere, and its good qualities are rapidly acquiring a wide reputation. 
IVpper, vanilla, gingor, and many othor spices, would repay cultivation. The oil 
| aim is out) of the most important economic plant*, but ground-nut* and sesame are 
also largely produced. There are several valuable nntiro fibre-plants, and many 
Sum and dyc-pcoducing trees. 

Italian Exploration in the Somali and Galla Countries — 1 The activity 
of Italian explorers in these countries ouutinues unabated. In a recent number of 
I’fttrm aims MiUeitungtn (1883, Xo. 8) tliero are some details respecting resent 
expeditious, ’lit* most important is that of Captain Ootfego, who, starting from 
Bet berm in September 1892 accompanied by Captain Grixoni, and taking the route 
followed by James, Robcechi and others to the Upper Webi Sbebeli, continued 
his journey till he struck tha course of tho Gaunalu-Digqo (Lesser Gatuiale or 
flanana). This stream, having been followed for twenty-eight days towards iu 
uoutce, jwoml to be • northern tributary of the Juh, the mam stream, or Greater 
Gannali-, flowing a ten days' march further south. This was also reached, after 
which the explorers separated, Grixout making bis way direct to Harder* and the 
coast, while Botfcgo purposed continuing bis route westwards to define the relation* 
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of the Upper Jub 'with Lake Rudolf and Kaffa, hoping afterward* to follow the 
river to lu month. Grixoot, on hU wnv to Baldens. 'Ira*. traversed an uninhabited 
and vraJerlnta tract for Bcvf.n day*. then followed n tributary of the Jab on th* 
right bank for eight day* more, after which he (truck across to an important centre 
of Somali population, called Luk, or Ijogh. Ho thna effected a crowing of the 
Eastern Hum of Africa further west than Robecchi. Another expedition ia that 
of Prinon E. Kuapoli, who reached the Upper Jnb by a route a little to the south 
of Bottego’a. 

AMERICA. 

Climatology of the Cotton-Plant— Ur. P. IL Well contribute* a report 
(/lullrtiu No. 8) on the climatology of tho cotton-plant to tho U.S. Weather 
Butina, lio i limit with the three chief varieties, thu (rc-vtyjmim Bahama, naitvo to 
Egypt, the Guttgfimm Uttbudsiit* ftom Persia, Bail the Gastypium AsrAacrum, a 
name applied to all cotton grown in the interior of the cotton belt. At the 
opening of the American civil war in 1861, tho cottOD region included South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, Alabama, Mifoivsippt, Louisiana, jtart of Ten* 
nearer, Arkan*** and Trxaa, tietween the Gnlf of Mexico and K. lat Up to 
1880. this belt waa gradually extending east, wear, and north. On the eaat it 
reached tho count of North Carolina, on thr wrst a* far os Urn Rio dol Norte in 
Tcxao. Tho count ia around Mamphia were tho moat productive. A lino running 
a little north of the 36th {Mattel marked the northern limit of tho cotton twit, 
which waa founded on the aocth by the 2t)th parallel. Bui owing to Increase 1 
demand* after the war, attempt* were made to force the cultivation of cotton to tho 
north of tbit limit. All tuck attempt* to extend the oottoo-growiug aroa much 
bryond Tennewee hare tided, and at present the limita remain nearly what they wnro 
in 1860. The region* of high percentage are confined niustly to the central part* 
of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, whom tho area under cotton average* above 
63 acre* par square mile. Region* of maximum growth of cotton form two bella, ono 
lying along the MlBuanppi within the alluvial region, while th* other He* in the hlack 
prairie district stretching from north-eastern Miseieaippi rouih-esatwanl through the 
erntro of Alahama. la Tennessee it is to be noticed Uat the cmintic* which jro- 
duce mow eottun ora the most southerly out*, and the production decreaaes almost 
uniformly toward* the north. This la specially *u in Wr-t Tmmaaarr, and in expla¬ 
nation it i* to be noted that the bothcruu for spring tad autumn extend north-west 
through tho atate paraikl with a line running through Chattanooga and Trenton. 
Th* cttlacroui formatiuti*, a* in the “Black Belt " of Alabama, haw leen found 
moat adapted to the growth of the cotton-plant. Ur. Moil proceed* to contrast the 
climate of tho *ou them Sutra with that of O' her cotton-growing countries, the 
Weat Indies, Indio, Mexico, Anstrallo, Hrotil, the Argentine and Egypt, anil 
concludes that only ta the wmllunt State* ani found such uniform distribution 
■if rain, and such gradual chancre of temperature an are essential to the fwrfoet 
growth of cotton. In the cotton belt the mean temperature of the three rummer 
month* ia reuiarkably uniform-, In June, the mean ranged between 81° and 76° In 
July between S£F and 78°-*, and in August, between «|°-S and 78“-5. The menu 
■lady maxima oral minim* ore never greet extreme*. During the twelre yror* 
under discuss Ion. the mean maximum varied only 1° in June, 4 s in Jnlv, and .V* 
in August. The turan uuuinmm for Juno snntd only 3 r -5, fur July 8*, and for 
August 3* Purina lire winter mimtlia th* variation was ranch greater. An 
Attempt La* been made tn aecure data lor a eompmwni of the n.ti temperature* in 
different dirtrlcta of the cotton bolt, bat as yet observation# hare only been made 
at A'diurn and Vnirmtown, and that only daring a period of two months. 
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P0LAB BEG ION 8. 

Arctic Exploring Expeditions. —Nows come* through Mr. F. O. Juck.-on, 
who i» travailing in the Yalmal Peninsula, from Yngor Strait* dated August .'<OtL, 
that Dr. Nansen hod finally left the Strait* only ten day* previously. Further 
Intelligence state* that the now Russian vessel* from Dumbarton proceeded into the 
Kara Sea by way of Yugor Strait*, and arrived at Golchikha (probably Goichiusky) 
on Septemlier 3rd, discharging cargoes of Tail#. Captain Wigiun*, in charge of 
another veuel with railway material for the tr.uivSilwrinn railway, La* also made a 
snccessfni voyaio to the Yenisei. The fntm has in all likelihood paraal the 
Yenisei, if she hiu not reached the Oiraek, where Dr. Nansen expected to bo by this 
tittir. Lieut. Peary’* Gmmlaml expedition reached Bowdoin Bay, 78° 35’ S. on 
August 3rd. Tiny loft St. John* on July 4th. Heavy weather last them soma 
mules and their most valued dog. After calling at llnpcdalc, IToiaUinborg wa» 
roarhftl on July 26th, two day* later Godliarn, and D|ienjavik and Tosaissk soon 
after. Verboef, tho Ill-fated geologist of the first expedition, must, they finally 
concluded, have peri-dud in the attempt to crass the glacier now bearing hjs name. 
1 he falcon weighed anchor on August 20th on her re turn. Walruses were kilted 
for thsir eigbty-niur dogs; and elder ducks and reindeer secured. The Loose was 
built, and Astrup commenced taking provisions and gear up no to tho inland Joe. 
LhmL friary and a party are hunting reindeer, ami expect to ewure seventy or 
tnore; while Astrup with two men ami fifty dogs aro conveying provision* to 
certain depfits, possibly sledging half way to Indejrmknoo Bay. All i* well and 
their hope* sanguine. An American steam winder, the !it^cpor^, which wintered at 
Herachel Island just wrat of the Mocketuie River, D reported, in that longitude, to 
have reached 84° N.; but confirmation is necessary, and the ships lty and instru¬ 
ments must be examined before tho slsteinont is received with cteifidouee. If Ihs 
position b verified, tba Ktwjvti succeeded In twliiug CO miles farther north 
any previous explorers hare attained, «• for a* authentic Information goes. 

Mr. Jackson s Expedition to tho Yslnsl Peninsula. —A let ter has recently 
been received from Mr. Frederick O. Jackson, dated August 28tb, and wiitieu at tho 
entrance to the Yugor Straits, In which ho mentions that he is proceeding to tho 
Yalmoi Peninsula by land from Khalstrovx A* lie i* alone, ha i* taking two or thrao 
Bamoyedcs to help with hi* sledgts. Whother he will be able, after all, to include 
the routhern ialand of XovayaZetnlya in his journey this winter will dej«nd upon tbe 
sn.mess which attends his exploration oi Yalmoi; inti aa he hopes to return to 
England In tb* early •prlna. it is more than donbtfuh From some remark* In his 
letter It would tevnu that the ice is not so favourable in the Kora Sea os hod been 
oxpectcd, but of the conditions eastward* news may be received later on from 
Nansen. Mr. Jackwia haa four sludges with him—two of Norwegian make (10 feet 
'• inches by 18 me lira, and 9 feet, tl inches by 18 inches; weight equal to* 17 
pounds); one of En-IUli make (9 feet by 22 inches; weight equal to 24 puunds); 
ami s t'auadum toboggan, tbod with iteel. Hr is using l«oth Canadian tnow-tboee 
and aM. He will eventually ale-igo back to Archangel, and hope* in bo there by 
the end of February. We may anticipate eutn* Interesting record* of lempmturo 
os well as some new information about the Somoj edes. 

Lieutenant Garde’s Gree nland Expedition. —Lost ranimrr another expe¬ 
dition was at work m tbe Inland ice amt tho coast of Greenland, despatched by 
tbe Commit ion for the Guidance of the Geological and Orographies! Researches in 
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Greenland .if Gojwnlttgwn. It tu conducted by llic Danlsb lieutenant, Tb. V. 
Garde, who wm anu of the members of the celebrated Eskimo l»«t expedition 
•long tho east coast in 1883-85 under Lieu tenant llnlin. LU-uleuant Garde 
w» aox>mponied by Lieutenant Connt Carl Moltke ami Herr Johan I’uterreu, of 
the Royal Greenland Trailing fxelety. The expedition left l.'opcubugcn in April 
in the stnam trader the jfiudb/Orn, and arrived at Fredcrikxlmb in May, 
arhetce it proceeded to Julhtnehaab, lit order to make a gaigraphleal survey of 
the coast Writing from a •mall trading station, Kagsimnif, ou July 1st In 
laL (HP 47' S. and long. 48® It/ W, Lieutenant Ganlo stute# that he lud with 
Ids com [anion* Juat returned from a trip on tho inland loe. which had lasted 
from June tfllb u> tho 28th, having covered in all soma 250 miles (English), 
ami reached halfway inland tn the latitude of Frcderfkihn.sk Tho [arty started 
from Scrmilaiallk Glacier, falling into tbn « in lat. «0° X. and long. 47° R. They 
marched llrel for about 100 miles in a direction north-east by | cant, then 10 mile* 
reurt, where the ridge of tho country wtt» attained in an idlitmle of aboot 7000 feet. 
Thence they tramped to tho snntb-enst toward* a “Nunatok/ or muunUin ptnL 
in tho ice, a little mure than 7000 left in bright, situated to tho north of Julisne- 
haab, and called Aputajultsok. lienee the [arty marched back along the lkersuak 
Fjord »n ita northern shores to tbrir starting-point. Tho party only walked at 
night when the snow was hard with the frost, as the nun made it soft, marly 
the entire journey being perfnrmnl on C ot in boots, snnwsboca being only used 
occasionally. Provisions, etc., wern carried on two sledge*. Glewe to tins st-uhoro 
tbeicowna dlffiinlt to traverse owing to fissures; but all went Well. Farther, 
Gordr reports that during the boat journey southwards from Frederiksluiab thov 
railed ottUuU XimamUt. In «jdte of *omr ice. The latter is an island of con¬ 
siderable >iee in lat. tX»f’ X., and long. 48® W. N« former expedition lias saUed 
outsid® this island no account of the heavy drift-ice there, and it has not been 
previously surveyed g*graphically. Thsro was, however, much heavy ice in tbi* 
locality at tl.r time, but llie weather wsa line. The expedition wn* to return by tb« 
lost vessel from Greenland this autnmn, when it is expected that this exploration 
of the inland ice will throw same fresh light on this interesting subject. 

Dr Drygaliki's Greenland Expedition.—* bring to an unusually mild 
•eaaoo.thc expedition scut by Hie Berlin Gw-craphUal Society, nuder Dr. Drygairki, 
whkl» winter*.) on tho Kainjok Fiord, wsa able to make R »d progress with 
scientific observation*, by ineaua of short wrenreioos, including one to the great 
Jakofoshavn rindcr, which ha* changed eonxi.lerally since SUxnstrnp’a Tutit. 

The Currents of the Arctic Sens.—In tha EoiaisrAt Z/Humj, with reference to 
Dr. Xansen’s Tolar expedition, Hr. Kbppt*, editor of tiir well-kmiwn Anuaic » </, r 
UydrryrttjAu, advances a proposal fro- the study of the Arctic currents to- thrown." 
into the ten or placing on ice-!loes object* which on their rediscovery would indicate 
their drill, particularly where the direction is towards tho I'ole, i>_, between 
XoTaya Zemlya and Bering Strait, V, rrmarka I)r. Happen, certain ankle* of the 
.frwanct/e esjeditinn drifted on tkc# right away from the X«w Siberian Mnr.rf, 
the stmth .if Greenland, other objccu should also find their war thither, t>., gettm™ 
into the East Greenland current and aim* ashore at Cape Farewell or in ilas*. 
chusetts. or at all evrnij fall into human hands somehow. As ts w«U known 
Xauwn's nxjiedltioo is based ou the theory of such a curreul. Hr. Kiippsm *.1 ^,.^ 
;' r r tij * d!crne 1-l‘hcr the uh of the strong glass bottles lnrcuied by the Print* of 
Munaoo, and employed by him in the Atlantic Ocean, enclosing »],p* of ,„a 
«ca*e.l in copper with a layer of tar between, er simply pieors of bard woo', bearing 
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Inscription* in metal dud*. Be particularly rcruinmrinla hi* scheme to tin attention 
ol ilia American whaler* which every year hunt in the region* north of Bering 
Strain 

Norwegian Antarctic Whaling Expedition.— The Norwegian* omitinui> p. 
pnwecnte the Antarctio whale or seal-iishery. The Meam-whaler Jutorcitc (formerly 
<% -'’<«•> tailed frnni T6u*berg for the Antarctic In the middle of September, and 
passed Dover on the 27tin She 1* barque-rigged, carries royals, anil to ensure 
gnater speed lias an unusual spread of canvas. Tlie vessel is £20 tans register, and 
«rrU - fight whale-boat*, and, like Sveml Foyn’a other ships, is paioted green with 
a yellow strlje. She la altogether a good model ami a swift miler, drawing on her 
dejarturc IT feet (Norwegian). She was *iut *mt by Commander Sveml l'.iyn, ami 
** In charge of Mr. H. J. Bull, lor saillng-moster being Captain Leonard Christen¬ 
sen ; the crow numbers twenty-six all told, and the craft is Considered the best 
equip) wd whaler flat ever left Norway. There will not 1* time to call at Sydney, 
as was originally intended, but the ship will atver for the Cfvxel Isbiida. ami thence, 
should the reach thero about the beginning of January, will proceed south by Ker- 
gnelen to the Icc, and passing Sabrina and Adclia Land, a search will be made for 
o^a water betwecu 75° 8. and 76° & in Born** position near South Victoria Laud, 
with tllo hope of boding p»l whaling ground*. Should circumstance* com j*d the 
.UtiiiTtic to call at Sydney, the expedition will search for whale* about Macquarir. 
funeral,1, Campbell, and Auckland Isles during iho w.nwr, and penetrate further 
«mth tlie next atmmier. Considerable Internet is attached to thl* expedition, since 
region* will be travmed which have only been visited by Boss. Although there ia 
no apoclul poii utific stall on board, meioondogical ami other observations will lie 
mode, Mr. Bull having nceivut instruction* irotn the Norwegian Mctcoiulogical 
liiiititute and Christiania University. 


OBITUARY. 

Admiral Jansen.— By iht death of Ihwr-Adminil Murin U. Jaruen, of the 
lloyii Netherlands Nary, the Society has lust uu» of tlie west active and accom¬ 
plished of it* honorary corresponding member*, anil one who Uxik a sympathetic 
ami xealotu intcrcit in our welfare. Bom at Antwerp on September lOih, 1817, 
hr was bent im becoming a sailor from liia cuirlioet year*. When the Belgian 
rebellion broke out, being only twelve year* of age. nothing could re*train his 
youthful ardour, lie found hi* way to ooe of iho fort* held fur the Dutch by the 
Duke of Saxe VVeimar, and thoooo on board thn corvette I’rotrrpiut in the Scheldt, 
commanded liy hi* uncle Captain Van Maran. The patriotic little lud remained on 
board until November 1831, taking part in th» couqotst «f the left bank of the 
Scheldt from Fort Marie westward. 

Jansen'* parents removed to Delft in Holland, and the young volunteer was 
wot to the Natal Institute. After four you* bn wo* appointed mhiabipman of thn 
tint-class, ou board the frigate Af/ww. cruising in the North Sea; ami in 1836 he 
sailed for the Netherlands Indies, where i.n nos placed under the orders of Captain 
Kooproan at Soonsbala. 

In 1837 be entered the matin* surveying snrvioe, being appoint id to the schooner 
(Vocodilr, and foe liire* yarn ha was iccupW iu surveying the Itiuuw ArchiptUeo 
in lh« Strait* of Stmda. He returned to Holland in 1641, on buard the frigate ifans, 
commanded by hi* uncle Copuiu Van Marco, and sooo afterward* was entrusted 
No. V.—KOVIUU, 1893. 2 it 
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with tho command of a gna-hnat in the Scheldt. But he ni not long in Europe, 
for in October 1812 he was again writ out to the East Iudi-a on board tho frigate 
/>o5nJ«i«y. By that time bo had established a position for himself as an able 
surveyor. He was entrusted with the surrey of tho narigable water of the Weater, 
rwnr Soerabma, and aftorwnr.ls beesme a member of the amunUthm for improving 
the navigation. In 1844 Jansen mapped the east coast of Bintong. and in July 
IS45 he "fixed his haul-quarters at Padang. thence correcting thn surnry of the 
Sumatra const. 

Jansen was recalled.to Batavia for more active service hr 1847, arid waa promoted 
for the extraordinary rapidity with which bo lielpod to organise au expedition to 
lull fur his admirable surveying service he was created a Chevalier of the Order 
of the Golden Lion, and received a gold watch and chain from the merchants of 
Java, Itetuming to Uotland in shattered health, he wn» won afterwards associated 
with Captain Bruining in a commlaaioti for the defence of the southern frontier, and 

ltd to it, appointment in the Colonial Office at the Uugua, in 1848. At this 
time Jarisen published two naval pomphlets, ami vari.ru* useful measures connected 
with the colonic* wrre due to his Initiative. In April 1851 b« resumed active 
«ervic« m the navy, as a lieutenant on board the frigate Print tun Oranjr, under 
the of Captain Rijl De Vnx. Jansen served in this vwael in tba Mediter¬ 

ranean, West Indies, and tin the coast of Central America. He also vUitol 
Washington at a time wlu.ni Maury waa at the huigbt of his tnmr, forming a life¬ 
long friendship with the Illustrious American hydrograpber. 

In Juno 1852 Jansen was once more in Holland, actively mgncoi on geographical 
and other work, always with a view to furthering tbr interest* of bis country. He 
brought the model of a clipper from New York, after which the Abwnopofrif, 
owned by the brothers Blusac, and other vessel*, were built. In 1863 bo was ihe 
representative for tho Netherlands at the Congress held at BrunwU for establishing 
an international ayitarn of obaerTatians, and lb 111* following year lie waa appointed 
naval awhiant to Buys Ballot, In the meteorological observatory at Utrecht. 

In 1855 Maury had published tho first edition of his fascinating book, * Tho 
Physical Geography of the Sea"; and in the earns year Jansen brought out a Dutch 
translation with valuable appendices on land and sea brret-a in the tropics, and on 
.owns, which Maury wisely incoqurated in subsequent editions, at the anno time 
offering a wull-deserved tribute of appreciative praise to his accomplished coadjutor. 
“Jansen," h« wrote, “baa helped uic to enrich my work with his fine thoughts. 
The ™wW will.! am tuns, feel as I do, deeply indebted to him for so much tnstrnctivn 
matter set forth w his rtry delightful anil pleasant manner. Among those wheat 
debtor i am, stands Brat and fore moat the dear head and warm haart of this Dutch 
officer, whom 1 am proud to call my friend. Us i» an ornament to hit profession, 
and a more accomplished officer it has never berm my good fortune to meet In any 
,«rvite- Jwutii hat mtywI many years in the East Indies, He observed minutely 
ami well, lie has enriched my humble contribution* to tbs * Puysural Geography 
of the Sea ’ from the si ore-house of ius knowledge, set oil awl predated In many da* 
pictures. Ho has added chapter! on laud and aea bceexes, <m the changing of tho 
monsoon.*, on the south-east trade* of tho South Atlantic, and on winds awl current* 
groeiivlly." 

Towards llie end of 1855 Jansen was sent to England to sail in the trial trip of 
the lioyal ttarter to Australia. H« went from Melbourne, Tunes Strait, to 
Batavia, returning to Enrol* In 1857. After a short service In the Dutch Ministry 
uf Mar ice, he reoeived command uf the steamer Djambi to form part of tbo Dutch 
•ptadron in the West In in* from 1861 W 1862. After this tropical service Janwn 
visited England. France, and Germany to make himself acquainted with the latest 
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(4u»e» in uarxt conttrm-tkm and ornwramt. and in 19G4 bo published on important 
work entitled • The La!eat Discoveries in Maritime Affair*.* In the following year be 
wa* appointed Coamnxlore of the last Dutch eaUing squadron ; and toon afterward* 
war entrusted with the rwprmaihlc duty of suj>ei intending tlio building of tins Iron¬ 
clad Prim llmJril by Main Laird %t Birkenhead. 

In 1867 Captain Jansen took command of the I'rint Uetulril, and went on an 
cx|«nmcntal cruise in the North Sea and English Channel, trying hrr qualities hi ali 
weather*. He pit her uni of commission at Xii-uwudicp in l»6d, and retired from 
actire service after a distinguished naval career of thirty-fire year*. On it™* 
occasion iio was decorated with the Cumm.uxh.-ry «r the Oaken Crown. 

I.'ommixiore Jansen had become an Honorary Corresponding Member of our 
Sccioty in lhtlo, and always took a deep interest in our jetewding* and in our 
welfare. We have net-9 had a correspondent who was so ready and anxious ,to 
assist us by every m w i n a In his [lower. Whim the question of an Arctic cx[ieditian 
was under discussion, Jansen gave up much time to an examination of the Dutch 
Archives, with a view to a aludy of the ice in the Spitsbergen Seas, a* reported by 
the Dutch whalers during the last three erntnrit*. The reaulta of these investigation* 
wore embodied in o most valuable and original jwprr which published in our 
Procctding* (Old Series, IX., p. 163). Janani also ataniinol the archives at Middd- 
burg, assisted by Professor Veib, for information respoctiug discoveries in Tihet, and 
collected alt that l* known of the remarkable journey of Samuel Van >lc Putts from 
India, through Lhasa, to China. In 186!* Jaurwu published an important patnidih-t, 
which excited ranch attention at the lime, entitled ‘A Bridge over the Ocean/ 
advocating the establishment of Imre <4 large steamers to America. In 187,'t ho wan 
ippointr! tu represent tbo Netherlands at Constantinople, in thu commission for 
<*tablUlilng uniformity in ship mesuunrmcnU, when he received from the Sultan 
the Order of the Osmanid. In the following year Jansen was appointed to the 
hnnonnihlo and dignified port of a Councillor of Slate, which bo continued to fill 
until bis death. He also attained tier rank o! Rear-Admiral. 

Jansen was the chief promoter of a revival of Arctic exploration in Holland, 
being ably, and, indeed, enthusiastically, seconded by hi* young friend. Lieutenant 
Kooleman* Bern on. Tim veteran sailor always fell the warmest sympathy for tlin 
aspiration* of his youthful brntLer officers; and bis eocourugunMint of tK— patriotic 
ardour of young Beynea led to the formaliuo of an Arctic Committee at the Ilague, 
and to an appeal to the public for fund*. On April Oth, 1878, the schooner Willrm 
Parent* ro branched, mid sailed for the Arctic Seas, under the command of 
Lieutenant A. de Bruyne, with Beyncn as his second. Admiral Jansen drew up 
the but ructions. He considered that the Barents Sea, between Spitsbergen and 
Noviyi Zesnlya, would make an excellent tmining-ground for Dutch seamen, but 
that the first voyage should be confined within tbo limits of what is rosily attainable. 
He thought thnt, by yearly increasing knowledge and experience, hi* countrymen 
might tu time lie in a pusition to undertake more hazardous and difficult voyage*, 
rim IHfler.-. Parent* weal direct to Amsterdam Island, near tlie uorth-ivat paint of 
Spitsbergen, and theu dredged and took deep-sea soundings in the Barents Sea. 
The first voyage waa, in Beynen'a wards, " a scientific examination of tho sea that 
bear* the name of the greatest of our mariner*.” 

On the little schooner's return, the young officer who had boen the mainstay of 
the expedition was on lured to the East Indies. Beyncn died of fever at Macassar, 
and his has was deeply felt, not only In Holland, bw also by many warm friends in 
our Society; but ouuo mourned for this brave young feliuw more deeply than 
Admiral Jansen, who looked upon him almost as a son. He loved the young 
lieutenant for hi* ardent patriotism, for hi* Arctic enthusiasm, and for his devotion 

2 n 2 
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to duty. The aspirations of hie own youth seemed to be revived in the career of 
Utruco. Hie grief for Beynen'* untimely death was deep and abiding. 

Jtoaeo continued to send out the iriBrra Barents cm those summer miUt 
which hare proved an valuable to science. In her aecond voyage Frau* Josef Land 
wa» sigbtai, and a large natural hietory collection was brought home. In 1S80, 
oil her third voyage, the little schooner got on there on the coast of Xovaya Zetnlya 
and was nearly lost, eo that little war douc; but in 1881, with Captain Brockhnyseu 
in oommand, uincb valuable work was achieved. During hrr fifth voyage, in 1882, 
the ft'illtm JUtrtnh was the find vessel to find and welcome Mr. Leigh Smith’s 
l^.i. retreating from Franz Josef Land. Tbo sixth and seventh voyages under 
Llmitmaut Dalen, also brought back valtiab'a collection* ami hydrographic In¬ 
formation ; anil thus the nfefnl and patriotic enlcrpriie initiated by Jansen, ami ltis 
young friend Bcyurn, was steadily persevered in during a ouurse of yeant. 

In hi* ■t^ttnii. * days Jansen suffered from rheumatism and delect of vision, but 
be waa surrounded by numerous devoted friend* ol a younger generation. 11» wa* 
a tall man with very erect carriage, a hldi Intellectual forehnad, and a very bene¬ 
volent ex|m*hm of courtteturner, full of sympathy for the interests and anxi, t ea of 
hi* friends, and a most delightful companion. He wa* an adutirafal* ntevnlsur, 
though always more toady to show interest In what occupied the mind* of hi* com¬ 
panions, than to talk of hi* own experience*. Tlie events of hi* long and moat 
msiful Ufe sufficiently set forth hi* higher qualities. The great moss of information 
on many subject* with which hi* mind was stored, wa* lightened by tbo play of a 
bright and vivid imagination. A most aide and accomplished seaman and a sound 
geographer, ho was also a wise and prudent statesman. 

During the lost year Jansen was seldom able to go out. He passed most of bis 
time in hi* chair, writing and reading. During last September his strength dsdiued 
rapidly, snd h* died at the Uagu* on the 'Jib. On the next day he would have 
completed Id* 77th year. His mind was dear to the last, and he suffered without * 
murmur, er a word of complaint. He was always cheerful, whrn friends came to sew 
him. and took the deejwst interest in their welfare to tbo very last. 

In Admiral Jansen our Society baa lad one of the truest and most active of 
r.ui foreign friend*, and the anmiw for his death will not be confined to hi* own 
country. Aw'-ug many others, the present writer deeply feels the MveraLco of a 
warm friendship extending over more than a quarter of a century. C. IL M. 

Emm Pasha (Dr. E. Schnitxer).— <>■ Ktuin Pasha’* fate there tan ao« b* 

do further doubt. 

Edward s*htiH**r wo* bora on Match 28th, 1840, at Kcisse, iho son of a 
merchant He -tudud medteine at th* universities of BicsIau, Berlin ami 
Kcoigibcrg. and having graduated la 1801, hi* strong desire to travel and love of 
natural history led tim to the East. l*in*U ilakki Paslis, at that time dc.rerm.r 
<4 Scutari, s'p|*-inted him harbour-surgeon at Antirari, and subsequently he 
accompanied his patron on Taricus official journeys and military wcpwditiuos, which 
nade him acquainted with Armenia, Syria and Arabia. Ismail died in i«TJ. 
Early lu his Oriental career. Dr. Schuitxer assumed the name of Emin, ’Mhe 
faithful one " because ho lelievnl that this would vnabl* him to obtain a bettor 
nought into tbo Islam wmlJ, than would have been possible to a Frank, liui he 
wrote to hi* sister in 1871, ** I have only adopted the uatat, I hare not becumo 
a Turk." 

All<r a *Wrt visit to hi* native town in ISTfi, Dr. Schnltzer sought service In 
Egyp t, arid waaapqohnUd chief medical officer in the Equatorial Proviace, of wnich 
Gurdou Pasha wa* then Governor. Gordon fully appreciated the great gifts of his 
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medical officer, and intrusted him with nrion* diplomatic mission*. It wa* thus he 
tujUtl Uganda, twice, in 1876 nod again in 1878, and King Rabrega of Unyoro in 
18n. lu 1878 Gordon Pasha, who had assumed the reina aa Goremor-Goiierui of 
tho Egyptian Sudan, appointed Ida former medical officer Governor of the Equatorial 
1 rorince. Tbii is not the place to apeak of Emiu'a achievement* in that eapocity, 
anhlcvemant* all the morn deserving of recognition, aa they were attained in the 
face of cuudderaU* diflicn I lira. Of tba value of Ida geographical and scicntiGu work 
there can be no doubt. Every portion of the wide region entrusted to hie rare 
became known to him by personal observation, and hi* description# of the countries 
through which ho passed and the care witli which ho trapped hta routes may swe 
a* pattern* to all engaged in the exploration of Equatorial Africa. Hta collecthaut, 
too, liavo enriched the tmtaeuma of England ami of hie native country, and thu 
r«tecm in which Emin is held by naturalists la quite as great aa that entertained fur 
him by geographers. 

\\ hen the Mahdi'a rebellion broke out in the Sudan all communications with the 
Equatorial Province rented for a time, and achemea for the “ relief" of its guvrrnor 
were set on foot. Of the various expeditions fitted wit for that purpose only that 
>1 by Mr. 1L M. Stonier attained its object; but il was with evident reluctant* 
that Emin left behind him a country, which yeans of arduous lalrair had endeared 
to him, awl followed his "liberator" to the east coast. 

holin'* sensitive nature shrunk from a visit to Europe, and. when ha had 
recovered fmm a strum* accident, he gladly entered the German service, and took 
the lead of an expalitiun which wa* to eatahliih stations on the Victoria Kyanza. 
lie left the crust on A [ml 20th, 1880, occupied Tabors, <m the maio-roed co'nrect- 
mg llagarnoyo with Laic Tanganyika, anJ then founded the atatkm of Bufc.ha, 
ou the WMtern shore of the Victoria N'yanxx But this accomplished, hla uld hive 
of travel npjsar* to hav» revived. Disregarding tlse somewhat peremptory instruc- 
u'oua of Ids superiors, he crossed over into the Britisli sphere, visited his nnd 
Smuley'. old camping-round at Ravalli's,-*here hi* old -oldlem, since taken inf. 
:l»e wrrvice of the British East Africa Company, received him but coldly,— aud made 
an effort to push northward and nnrtb-wnstward in tbo direction of the Upper 
Welle, probably Intending to ruaka hia way through the unexplored N’mmnixm 
countries tr. Lake Chad. An account of this expedition has Iwcn rendered by 
Dr. Stuhlmann,* the com|mniao of Emin, and by Emm himself in delightful Intern 
of travel published in lUrsfcrmcrna's Mun«h\-/ir. 

Wluu l>r. Stuhlmann toft tindrauma on December 10th, 1801, Umt n wa# ill 
and nearly blind, and the people around Iron were dying of muall-jmx. Conflicting 
fum-mrs wvrp beginning to circulate with respect to hit fata. Lieutenant Langbeld, 
-he oammurukint <if the Gorman station of Ilukolm, appealed to Captain Dugan] to 
-md relief to Emin, who wa* then tehevod to l* Mill at Ravalli. Captain Luna! 
cordially resjonded to this ap[«al, hut when hia messenger* reached Ravalli's, they 
found that Emin had joined somn of RUonga Longa’* Monyeuia, and had started 
with them on March 12th, 18!4*. for the west. The rest of Emins melancholy 
«torr ha* become known to us through Lieutenant Dhani*. The Manycroo, who 
had undertaken to conduct Emm to the Congo, travelled slowly. It wa* May 2'.Uh 
before they left a camp on tho upper Ituri, in long. 29'’ SO* E. Passing through 
Indekurn, they reached Ipotq, the hraiiipiarters of Kihm-a Longs in Stanley’* da**, 
on August l*t. Eight Jays afterward*, on tho 9th, Kmin had the miifortlinu 
to lose the whale of his scientific colhctiaos in the Runde rapid*. On the 20th of 
the month named Emin left the Ituri, ami taking a route mark*! on Mr. Stanley’s 


• See map and account In Proeeejiwu, 8j&8, I®t» p. 5[<j. 
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map as Vein* used by " ivory raiders," be reached the country of the Waluml: 
(Urimbi), where a stock of pnnissooa wa» laid in to enable him to crow the 
uninhabited forest which separated him from Klnena’s Tlllagw tmt the Orngo. Ou 
October Uilh he reached Muomena, one of these villages, within three day*' journey 
from Klbonge’s town un the Congo (0* u 2' S., 25° 50' E.), and there, on the 20th, 
be was murdered by order or Mwini Mohara, the “ brother" and “ commamkr-ln- 
chlef ’ of Tippu Tib. The accomplishment af tlda evil deed was intrusted to Said 
ben Abed, but the actual executioner wa» e Nyamhnm * named Tsmaeli, a man 
actually In Emin's service. Lieutenant Dhauls has succeeded in recovering a box 
containing Emin’s journals, and these have been forwarded to Europe. 

Thus perished miserably, in tbe wilds of Africa, a man who had devoted many 
year* of bis life to the cause of African civilisation, whose scientific work bail 
secured 1dm a foremost place in the devoted hand to whore labour* we are indebted 
fur our knowledge of the Dark Continent, and whore unrelfisbnres, amiability, anil 
strong wo- of duty ore extolled by all who onus into contact with him. Emin 
has left behind him an only child, the daughter of an Abyssinian wife, to whom he 
waa devotedly attached, and who is now with bur aunt at Neisse. 

Dr.) Schuiuct never puWished a book of tram!, but numerous t*j*re from 
ins pirn have approved In Pthn Matts .Vi/Utlnu-pn, ths publications of the geo- 
graphical socirlies of Leipslg and Vienna, the ZtiUehri/l of the Berlin Anthrojio- 
logical 8ccLrty, the riustom/, and ffisferoaius’s Jfonotsftflr. A collection of thi 
nu.re interesting of these papers, edited and annotated by Prof. U. Schwiinfarth, 
Prof. Battel, Dr. Felkin, «nd Dr. UartlenU, was juiblishol at Leipslg In 1888, and 
lit an enlarged English version In the same ynar.f 

In 1890 Kurin was awarded the Patron's Medal of tho lloyal Geographical 
Society. R* 

Surgeon-Major T. H. Parke. —One more of the band of turn who aocom- 
junird Mr. Stanley in his memorable expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha lias 
away. Surgeoo-Major Parke died suddenly at Alt-na-craig, Anlrishaig, or* 
September lOih whilst on a vtrit to ths Duke of St. Alban* 

Thomas UesrJr Parke was born ou November 27th, 1857, at Drumotia. Hu was 
educated at Dublin, and joined the Anny ModUari Staff in 1881. In 18*2 hu was 
with the expedition for tho relief of Gordon, anil was prevent *1 ths actions of Abu 
Kica, Guhat and Metarwdi. and waa ssilwequeutly placed in charge of rho Uelwan 
dadcra camp. He volunteered to join Mr. Stanley^ expedition, usd won golden 
opinions not only from his chief, but from all tia mmirixs*. whether European or 
native. Mr. Stanley extol* him tor his “ excellence m a physician and hi* skill is * 
surgeon;" speaks of his “ priceless n-rvicr*,’' and deveribt* him «a a “ a combination 
of sweetness and simplicity." Mr. or rather Dr. Parke (for the tmi varsity of Durham 
bestowed upon him the honorary degree of D.C.1-) wus the author of eerenri medical 
paper*. He also wrote a book on hi* • Experience* in Central Alrira' (Sampson 
lx>w, 1891), and a ‘ Guide to Health lu Africa' (aame publisher*, 1893). For tho 
forthcoming new olitiun of * Uinta to Travel Lure.’ Dr. Parke wrote tbe Medical 
Section. 

H. M. Bee her .—Wf regret to amwum* the death of Mr. H. M. Bechrr, 
•who l this Society hut year. In the early pnrt of September Mr. Bccher was 
• mpluyoi, m behalf of tlu> Royal Geoxrajihicai Society, ou a Survey Exploration 
into the Province of Trengganu, Malay Peninsula, the main object of which was to 


* TLr Xyambara are a tribe in Einio'* old provinc*. 
t ' Emin Pasha lu Central Africa' (G. Philip & Son). 
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eTpinro am! locate on the map the mountain railed “ Ounong Talinn,” am] it was 
while engaged iqwn this work that ho mot his death by drowning in Hie River 
Tahin. In the previous July Mr. Becher had made a ccu-t voyage to the Port of 
Trrnggarm, ami, having interviewed the Sultan endeavoured, but without success, to 
obtain hi* sanction to a general survey of the river* of this province. Mr. Bocher 
thenee returned by eea to Singspswc, having succeeded in making a fair Hying survey 
of Iho coast of Trtnggauu, which will constitute a valuable addition to the Royal 
Asiatic Society s Map of the peninsula. Mr. Bocbor was a mining engineer of eighteen 
yrwV standing, and had travelled extensively tn the exercise of his profession, 
having visited various places iu the East including Borneo, Siam, China, Japan, 
Cioca and Siberia, and many {uru of the Malay Peninsula. He had also tinted 
mining regions in Germany ami Spain and In Atnurica. Mr. Bechcr «m» an » ■««. 
Associate u.w.L, member of the Otological Society, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
lie was iu his year when be met his death. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Addition* to tins Library. 

By HTJQH HOB EHT MILL. D.Sc., Librarian. R.O.8. 


Tut following abliyerriatlen* of noons and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed to indicate Uio wares of articles from other publications. Geozranhieal 
catnne are in each ea»s written Iu /tilli— * 


A. = Academy. Academls, Akadania. 
Ann. = Annals, Annalra, Anrmlcn. 

B. = Bulletin, Bollcttino, Uolctim. 

Cum. = tVxmntirec. CununerdaL 
G. R. = Couintes lLndu«. 

Kidk. = Erdkunde. 

G^= (inogra^h^. Geographic, Goegrafia. 

L = Institute, Institution. 

J. = Journal. 

M- as Mittcilong* n. 


Slag. = Magazine. 

P. = Pu/oeoding*. 

B. = Koval. 

Kct. = Review, Revue, Brrvista. 

S. = Society, Societd, Selakah. 

Sltib. — Siizungibericht. 

T. = Transactions. 

V. = Vcrrin. 

Verb. := Verhandlungwi. 

V. = Wisa cn s ch aft. and comrounil*. 
Z. = ZcitsehrifL 


<?■ MOrat f V*® ^'^7 of , U>° »<>"!• trlan,, quarto. 4r_, the alto of book* In 
the bat below i* denoted by tha length and breadth of the .xirrv in i r.<-l.»« to the 
nmreat half inch. Tlie size of the Jonrtuxl is 10 x 6J. 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary— Dictionary ot Places. Gris singer. 

Arlaria’s Orta-Leziktoi der ostejmiclufvh-anpuisehen Manareiiio flaeL 
Oonnpatiousgcbtet, 18W) uaeh der Zahlung von 1890, enttiaitend alb. 

Orte mit mebr ala 2000 Einwohut-ru, Kur- uud Rsdrorte, etc., arwio 
louristiieh irk-hligeOxtsehaflen mil Asgabo dor MecTBabohcn. Hoarbdict 
von Dr. h.Gri winger. Vienna, Artoria * Ou , 1802: siro til x \ pp. vli. 
anil 73. Premia! by llu J’aWukcr*. 

A compact and usvful imlez of place-names in thu Austro-Unngarian monarchy 
nitb it&tiitioi ol Uio Uit ccuiui. J 


utirn. JaWVrvAt V. Eirrtt. Drewln. »<I893): I24-IG0. Bchuhsrt 

Da* hi-utig* Boeuien. Kins mUitarWhe Culiuiaibcit OeatemieU- 
Ungarn* in hrieg m»d Priod.ta, von Hauptmann von Schnbrrt 

The paper now published was written in 1890. 
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Chums! IaUmia. Ttmr dm i haul* ( 1833) : 101-234. Boland. 

Let II>k tie U Muncljr Ma tin ct Put sages), |»r M. Honrs Boland. 

An iilnatrati-d description of Jfruy and Guernsey, including • tkobrli-ciiap thawing 
the ilMr ilinllati of French- and English-speaking people In 1830 and 1893. 

Cyprus. Kaaitnatinidaa 

Topncraphia tee lnson Kunmu pros chresin ton dctnoilkoo tcholeion apo 
0. H. Konstanlinidna. KkJtwis •l. ntcm Gsootnane epi to basei la 
lek-utaisi epogruphe. Lsrnakn. K.k ton Tnpograpbeloq o Fkilokalln, 

189a Six* 9 x 0, pp. 22. J'ntmleil by tbs Julbar. 

ZsgUnd—Cornwall Knmiy. 

A Handbook for IhmUm in Cornwall. Kerenth cJiiion, revised. ir M 
nope. London, John Murray, 1893: aim 7 X <1, pp- [51] and 181. Trice 
<54. I’rttmM by Ik* TuWMer. 

The present edition i a Illustrated with a complete tel of new main ou a lanp soak-, 
and Us utility is enhoncod by thorough ntrisioa. 

Franca—BraaaMan. Tun's 14 (I 8 !C)- 98-120 Bartel 

t ■ ttiriere soulerraino de Xtrainaljiun (Gsrd), jar E. A. Martel. 

Oermany—Pemaranis- <7M*u M (1899): 2S7-24L Beecks. 

I'tlw DQucn und Dllatisisaods snf tlcn pamnunrhon Insula. Van Prof. 

Vf Decoke, Ureifswald. 

Italy—Borigo. Corti 

I m PtoThmie P'IndU sot to I'aspctto Gergnillno « Slorioo, •kscrltie d» film 
Certi. No. 54. Region* Vcucta Ptcwinda di Rovigo. Rome, ParuTiu 
e C. 1802. Sic 0 x 5, pju 48. May and tffasfrattusj. Trie* 5Ur. 

Norway— R a infa l l - 

Nudls’f hyiden i Norge, beregasi eflej oUsurralioner 1807 til 1691 af dot 
metcorologiake instiiut 

Tables of tba rainfall at one hundred atationa In Norway, giving the annua) ami 
o< nthly iraigw, maxima and minima. 

ASIA. 

Ceatrai Alia. Mtsafea* a Cl km d as Cbwyn 1693 pamint. Bakes 

Voyage a Travers l'Asin. Par C. de Dcken, Mia*. Ap. 

Aomunt n( lbs journey arrow Central Asia wilh !*riner Henry of Orleans and 
M. BonraloL 

Central Alia — Tarkiiiaa- Oatroumofl. 

A Geography of Uio Tnrkialau Country, with a abort A oca tint of the 
Khanates of Bokhara and Khita. ami a Slap uf the Country. Couipilod 
hr N. V. Oetroumoff. Samarkand. 1891. Translated by Stuff-Lieutenant 
K. Ptaeli. t.n. Sire 10 x CL pp. 74. May. From Ike ' Juuma! ‘ af lh» 
l-mini Strrin /safffafum <f India, 1893. 

Translation of the official text-lank of geography used in the gowrament 
arluxds of Russian Turku tan. 

India —Be sarer. 11. A. 11. Bttyqnr 23 (1692): 306-338. Boblt. 

Her,ares. Par Jeon Bobir. Membr* do t'Aeadouik- Royal,- de Bclguue. 
Narrative of a visit to Henan a. 

India— OurdAipnr. - 

(inarlVrcr of the (itmlusptir District. 1891-92. Compiled und published 
under the aulhariiy of the Punjab (ior, rumen t, Lahore, Ciril and Military 
Gastita Prrsa Sine 91 X Cj. pp. vii.. 197, and xxxix. 1‘nmntul by thr 
Secretary if Slot* for Julia. 

The Gnrdaxpsr district it the north-eaatrrnmrat of thn ait districts of the Lnle-re 
division, atul Iks between north latitude 31 s 3tl* and 31° 30’. and cast kngitnda 74° &T 
ami 75’ 45’. 
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India—Sikkim. Waddell. 

A 1.1*1 of Sikkim Bin}*, allowing their Geographical Llbtribution. Hr 
*“ A- Waddnll, ru [FreofJ. Size ll| x 9, pp. 70. Prt~nl«I 6y the 


Japan—Earthgaak*. Koto 

On the Cauw of thi Great Karifcqoake in Central Japan. 1891. By 
II. K»lo, ru n.. Prof. s»..r of Oeol.'gy, Imperial Univcreity. Sire InA x 71. 
pp. i3»-S53. Plain. Br printed from Ifi• ‘Journal' of Ik* Ccilryt of 
Zcimtf. imperial Caiixrwf/p. Jo pun. col. r.. pari lr„ 1893. 1‘rtnr ni«l by 
Ikr Author. 

Tlit# interesting monograph will be •umiiiiirijid in p». Journal. 

Japan—Fqjtyama. D*rO*rk* Humltekau O 18flK>3): 1-10. Kraltaer. 

Per Fuji yarn*. Von linaur r. Kroitncr. 

Dewrit*.'*, wiUi illrulmtlon*. an nanent of Fujiyama on Auguat 28tb, ISM, two 
mouthfl ImTiVo I he grftit eartlu|UJii(Q. 


8 SO Fan* 14 (1893): IS1-H8. Eekhrot. 

OtKat ilo Java. La Barm toiindanaias; tea rapport* a TOO lee H'lllandni* 

'I 0 ' 1 '*!® Labile d’aprbs lea aourooa lea plu* recent-.*. Par II. A. 

jsattNt 


Paleatiae—Jeroaalcm. Xaaa. 

JoriaalMn IlltuimUJ. By O. Bo».lu«.t. Lo*. r.n.0.*. With a preface by 
the Right Iicv Bltbop Biytb, of Jernnalnm, anil an Appendix illuttrnting 
the model* of Herr Bauiath von SohiekritU r. with deacriptivo letter pro*. 

1 rauaiahd by th» Her. J. B. llananrr. N'ownutlo-on-Tyne, Ala non. 

Hwan, A Morgan. Imridou, Gay A Bird, 1893: aixe 9 x 0. pp. 163. Prt- 
•rutai by Ikt Fuhlitlu r*. 

. ,^ ri * * Rnnd idea of I lie prratml ahtte oT Juruaalrm and it* pooplr, with Hluatrotimu 
Of tbo tuOit prominent object* of interval. 


Paraia Biautsn GkJmt 04 (1893): 109-174. 187-191.207-212.223-'J32. Alba. 
Kin Brooch in Biaulun (Biaoton) Von SaoitaUrat Dr. J. Alim. 

... Account of a Ti*il to Uiinlim m 1889, with hiatnrieal reference* and ntimermu 
llluntrutiaiu of sculpture* and objects of archsKilo^tcal intern*. 


Panla and KnrduUn. B S.G. Farit 14 (1893): 3-28. Morgan. 

Relation aranrouirc d*un voyage en Ferro rt dona lc Knrdutan. Par J. do 
Morgan Miatlua du llinulerr do I'liutructimi Pobliqu* (1889-91), 

_J? ant * y™; d« Morgan ttavrlbd for two yean hi Persia, entering it from Iluarian 

trmUirr. going by Rrohl aa far ea*t n* Aatnrahnd, am! returning rid Teheran, travelling 
t ini nigh Arorbaipui, Kurdi*t*n, ami Lnriitan to the Fenian Gulf. 


Banian Central Alia. Bn. Q. (Pan.) 34 (1893): 161-171. Oaalt 

L* Valhv du Zdrafchann Pur P GuutL 
Account of the valley of tli» Zarafahan, with a nap. 

Siberian Hallway. Bn Franptim II f 1893): 211-23$. - 

hr Cliemin do for trnnniberirn. Ifitk a hUk-uurp. 


AFRICA. 

Abyatiaia. 

Abwintrii and aeine liedrutung Dr tuuerr ZriL___ 

jy® I- K. A. Munienbergcr. heraungegeb™ von Joseph Spillmann, 8. j' 
frmbnrg tin Bceiagau. 189*: aiu In x 6*. pp. ML Slap ami Hint- 
tralump. 


Xdnrenbergar. 
Ana ilcra Nachlane 
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mj . lUi. Manila* tl Colon Wc 119 (1893): GC-98 LwaMn« 

s^TK'JS: 

map*. 

M»dag*ic*r. CM. m (1893): 1HJ-419. Grmdldur 

Leu oMmkante giSographinue* di- Tananarive et do I’OWrmloto 
d'Ambobidempona (foade a MiuUgMCOT, fwUB.1. Colin). Note 0* M. 

Alfred Umididitr. 

Maihonalxnd. 8<I " L 

The P.ulned Cities of Maah'maland: being it record of excavation end 
exploration in I8vl. By J. Theodore Bent, with a ebapU* on the 
Orieutaiinn ami Moxuruzution of thp Tempi**#, by B- M \> Hnw. 
rxiition. London, Longmans, Gncu A Oa, 1893: aixe 8 x 3J, pp. xrtu. 
and 428. Fri<*1>. r-d. I'racnttd by tX* VuUUXtrt 

llile edition contain* rvfurooeos to th» work of Sir John Willoughby In hit rrorait 
rxearaliou* at Zbohabwe, a letter from Mr. W. 81. Chad Ikwcaww on the Uxk »r«nbol 
at Zimbabwe, which ho bolisvre to point to an Arabo-Egyptian origin of tho iimldrnt of 
the present ruin*, and two new appendioos, one rf winch summonses the PWgWW <* 
Miubanmlaat! down to May 18&3, arul in eontribatrd by the Secretory of Uio UnUah 
Swlli Africa Company. 

M^hnealand ScoUU\ O. Mag. 9 (1893): 524-530. Do«- 

Notta of a Journey in South Africa. Extract* af a letter rccoiveil by 
fy-f-r—~ Ueikic from Juhn Baylio Don, a nr. 

Mr. IVin circs rat valuable notes of the goology of South Afrim from the 
TranrrtuU northward to Mrebonaland. and ba bears ttsdlmony to tbn remarkable 
kinilnest ami gcncrosilv of tho Purtugnew! official* with wham ho cams ranch In contact 
on the holders of Monika bind 

gu tiiwiiT.w^ *c Selous 

Tnrel and Adventure hi Svulh-eul Africa: being tho narruUTu of tho 
hut clorun years spent by the Author on the Zambesi and iU tnbulnnes; 
with an account af tha oolonisation af MushunaUnd, and tho progress of 
lie cold industry in llial country. By Frederick Courteney Salons, 
c m t . .. London, Howland Wani A Co., 1893: »Uc 9} x #|, pp- xsiii. 
and 504. WHA numerous tlhufrutuiu and stop, /'rice 23*. Vnuntul 
by Iht I'uUitbtn. 

This beautiful work Is in every way worthy of tho adventurous lifo and travels it 
doc-ribas, ami, an aonont of it* special Interval, a more <1*tailed notice of tbn hook will 
he given elsewhere. 

Willoughby. 


—Zimbabwe. 

A Sanative of further excavation, at Z.inibabye* (Moahonakrod). By 
M« p,r i»ir John C. Willoughby, British South Vfnca Company. Illus¬ 
trated Ixiodan. Grovgr 1‘nilfp A Nta. 1893: sixo 8 X 3J, pp- *i» and 
44. Prior 3s. tkt PrantrH by lb* Publishers. 

Till* little book is noticed on another page. 


Sahara. 


Schirmer. 

I41 Sahara. Par Dirari SchirmiT, Dodaor ia Lcttrca Paris, Hncheib. 
et Cla, 18*4: size 10 x flj. pp vi. and 444. Jtec 56 cartes rt ymrurw ef 
8 pfotefypws. Presented by the .4trfW. 

A valuable summary of cmr ptreent ktsowlnlge of the Sahara, which will bo 
separately noticed. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Horth America Haninaa. 

Tl, 0 Discovery of North Anted*. A Critical, Docnmcnturv, and historic 
luvi-stioation, with an Ess*y on the Early Cartography of tbs Now World, 
including Description* of Two Hundred and t-ifly ih.pe or Globes 
existing or lost, conetrooted before the year 1536 : to which nro added a 
Chreaiclogy of One Hundred Voyages Westward. Projected, Attempted, or 




CAPTAIN LUGARD’S BOOK 


To If fublithtd immrJiat/fy by William Blackwood & Sons, 
London and Edinburgh. 


The ^e of Oup East African Empire: 
Ngasa-Iaipl—Uganda. 

BY CAPT. F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O. 


In Tnft VnlumrA, Prtrr 4‘d*. 

Voi. /. contains m account of the fichlmi in Nyosa-land a cams t the 
»Uvc-raidcrs, -uni of travel and sport and adventure in East Africa, with 
a discussion of the questions of conimerre. transport, labour, am! the 
slave trade. 

IV II. deals solely with Uganda, and details the origin of the situation 
which the Government Commissioner will shonly report upon, with sonie 
suggestions for the mode of future administration 

The Volumes contain seven large »pecia!ly-prepared Maps of the 
countries dealt with, header several small Maps, ami one htmdrerf ami 
forty Illustrations, all prepared under the persona! tupcuniendence of 
the Aulhor. 

It is believed that this wort will be of great uiilityin connection wilfi 
tlic forthcoming discussion in Parliament regarding British Blast Africa. 
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Accomplished bclwrea 1431 and 1804; !3i‘graphical Account* of llin 
Three Hundred Pilot* who first I'rmaed the AUanlio; and a Copious Uat 
of the OtInitial Name* of American flexion*, Caciijoushipa, Mountain*. 
Islands. Cane*. Gulf*, Hirer*, Town*. ami Harbours, By Henry llarriaie. 

I’aru, H. Welter; London, 11. Stereo* A Son, 1392: rite 12 X '-4, ppxiL 
and 802. 

Tlii* largo and Important work It profusely Illustrated with map*, and will bo 
referred to in a apodal article. 

Halted Sute*-Connecticut. Stainar. 

History of Slarery in Connecticut. By Bernard C. Steiner, mix 
Baltimore, Tb« John* ltopkin* Prcaa, 1893: size 10 x CJ. pp 91- Price 
75 cruta. 

So*. lx.-x. of tbo eleventh aeries of Urn John* nupkin* Unmiaity Srtudira in 
Hiaicrteal and Political Science. 

Halted Stater—Kin ouri T. J. Sciaux, St loti, 8 (1892): 57-99. Wuulow. 

Tlio Mapping at Miraoiiri By Arthur Winatuw, aaaiatod by C. P- 
Mar but Map,. 

The mapping of Missouri L traced from Ube curliest nup* of America cm which 
alte of tbo date was praotirally a blank, with aketnboa of eaoh notable step la 
aortey of the regkm down u> the topographical work of the U.B. Geological Surrey 
of the Missouri Geological Surrey, which i* now preparing a map on the scale of 
inch to the mile. 

Baited State*—Texaa AuJamd 68 (1893): 555-558. 572-571. Lerek. 

Da* heatige Texaa. You Otto Larch (Austin, Texaa). 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Cod* Rica. .VowroJZe* 0.(1803): 133-137. Tahraga. 

Note* *ur la Geographio du Costa-Ricu. Pittior do Fahregn. 

While paring a tribute to tho excelloaoi of M. H eins* rooeutly-pnbliahed 1111010 * nn 
th* West Indies and Central America, tbo author offer* awns correction* in point* of 
detail and matter* at dispute from the Grata Rican s t an dp oint 

Trench Guiana--Tomsk-homak. B.S.O. Pari, 14 (1893): 23-52. Coudrean. 

Aperju Gtnerul des Tiimuc Homne. Par llmri Coudrean. 


POLAR REGIONS 

Greenland. Q. TiJArift 12 (1833-1H): 87-110. Ryberg. 

Ora Erhvorvs- eg Befolkninga-KorhoUr ne i Grvnland. AS Carl Uybrrg. 
Statistic! of tho prcainctiona of Greenland, and fluctuation* la lhair amoonl for the 
last twenty or thirty yean. 

Kara Bea—Climate. Hann. 

Ergebmaat: iter motoorol. BooWhtmipn der nialrtlandkrhen htter- 
nationalm lVilar-Expedition 1882-83 in dcr Kara-Sec. Von J. Uann. 

Site 114 x 71, pp. 10 Pre+tnUd by (As Author. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC I ELANDS. 

Queensland. H a r din, 

Note* on some of the more Common Di*m*c* in Queensland in Relation to 
Atmnapharie Condition*. 1887-1891. By Darid Hardin, w.n. Brisbane. 

J. C. Beal. 1893: aixo 9 x 6, pp 188. Chart. PrraraMf hy «** Chief 
vf the 14 'talker Burt**, BritbaM. 

▼tetnria— Taar-Book. Hayter. 

Victorian Y.ar-Book 1892. By Henry Hrylyn Hayter, e.Xft VoL II., 
Mslbuurue; London, Trdhner A Co, 1892: size 81 x 51, pp. 540. Pre¬ 
sented by th* Author. 


tiff 
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MATHEMATICAL AJTD PHYSICAL GEOflBAFHT 


Abb* 


Atmorphene Condition. 

ScullWulan JiureUaneou* Collection, 813. The Mechanic* of the 
Kntth't AtMOapbm. A Collection of Trunslatim** by Cleveland Abbe. 
Washington, 1891: «ue 3 x B, pp. 32C PrawnUd by J. S. PfUttm, E*q. 

Preferir Ahbo baa brought together a jadiclau* aslocllon of valuable memoir* 
■ruins Cnrtb modern view* ou ihourotical meteorology, 


Bay of Biscay—Currents. BAG. Cm. IlorJtanM 18 (1893): 33S-h7!>. 

Oalfo do Gaacogoe: Courunt*. Par A Hautreux. SAWri-oup»- 
IntcrratUig oburrvatinaa whkh will b* noticed In the “ Monthly BeoooL ’ 


Hautreux. 


Oooiogj. 

Klomnutary PalasontologT for Geological Student*. By Ilcnrv Woods. 
Cambridge Uuivvrdty Prt®., 1883: aha 7J X 3.pp. »“*l "2- »«- 

ambit by the t'u'/iilrri. 


Wood*. 


Fay*. 


t ait. , nti Bivar*. 0. B. 11T (1893): 151-153 

jjur le Sevpaif ifam du Ithuue a Geneva. Bar 1L H. Faye. 

A atndv of tbo tddie. about tic aluiore which regulate the outflow of the It hone 
from the Lake of Geneva. 

Hrasaienonl of Bright. If. kX. mililnr. G. I. Fimno 11 <l«92): Ct-133. Harth 

VergWche ton QucckaOhcr lUrmuetcrn mil Siadc-Thcimninetero. Von 
HtiuricU Barth 

An account of a aiaica of rlalml* eomi»rianti* of the mercurial Promoter anil 
boiling-point thwnomotcr aa iurtnmumt* lor measuring altitudes. IMcnmnatkma 
of trisonomatrkally n*u*wwl hilla were repeatedly ttndo by both method*, and the 
jape: contain* tables for lb reduction of balling-poinU to corresponding pressure*. 

Mediterranean Bexarch Sllzb. A. W. (Tien. (AU. 1) 101 (ISW): 817-8*8. Lukich. 
VrrSflt ntlichnngen der ComaMoa fur Erforecbutig dew (UUieUrs MltUl- 
ineerea. Vcdiuflger Bufebt iib.tr din pby»Uo.liach-«»inogrephi«)ben 
Arbeit on im S»«nm.r 1893 vr-rn Meridian van KLodru hi* tnr eyriichcu 
ku.tr. Von J. Luluch. With tittoh-ntop 

Phytic*! Orography. Ihaulat. 

Introduction 4 1'Etude <U> la Geographic Physique. Fg JJTbtmht, 
IVtiW-et k la Kuenlte doe Science* du Nancy. Pari*. SocieuS d tdluona 
tjcientiflqnc*. 1890: uxe 9 x #. 1>|«- hr. and 33A Brio* 7/r. 50r. 

A serin* of lecture* on pby»iral geography haa bren ml*d and poWUhodhl tbi* 
hook with a very happy re.nl L Although nccemartly somewhat dtauniva and 
unsysumatk when vtoiod .. a whole, the eUpter. gain mure than they tore, and the 
various deportment. of physical geography an- numnanred with much ft rtwi mat 
inctnrearmncre. Tlit! onli t of the thlitwn chapter* la aa follow*lhy.ical C.iv^rnip.iY 
in General The Birth and Infancy of thr Earth. The 1 -with of the Earth, The Earth a 
Martin tyand Old'Ago. Hock*. Bernal F.«« of the Earth, External VgencW Actio* 
no th> Earth. The Ch-van. Ire. The Flare of Organ util Boiug* tn the Lifo of tbo Earth, 
Sinn. Tbo Dawn of History. and Tbo Bure* of Slankimh 

Physiography. Oragary. 

Elementary Fbyiu-grnphy : bring a Dvacrtptfam of the Law. and Wonders 
of Mature/ By Blchard A. Gregory. LonOov. J'«ph Hugbca A Ox. 

Kcw edition, 1893 : (ire 7) X 3, pp. * li •» aunwrea. eoytatii (U>utra¬ 

tion*. Frrecalsd by the Author. 

An excellent cxpaualnn of the Science and Art Department* ayllabn* into book- 
form. the u..rk bdngpnided. but not limilcd, by tbo omeud wsu.nmcnta. Tbo 
illn.trillion* are parthmUrly welhehreen. wj a* to retitrv a true 
natural condition* ileacribod; many are from pltotograpb. by W iu«n, of Aocrueeu- 


itrl.c Ffcyiica I'lrh 1. ,t. IT. Jiaatinfum (189*) : Ft /• 

ThCeria du Solrfh Par A Brewter .lx. 


Brs.t.r. 


NEW MAPS. 
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Thaarf «* Ui» Earth. C R. 117 M3): 370-373. Bjteio. 

Hrjotlj.Vj ilr* cloche* »nw-oiqtbBnUl«a. Vote do 1L Bateau. 

Tlie anlbur wrintuly propow* to account Tor lit- fart that lh» iliniitj of the Ji*rtlt'* 
rrnit U greater under the ccttan than under Uio land |iy llw Uri»tht!*i« thftl t lie 
contincnta are inpportcd by cuahiou* of ;»* (firm o(T by the heat cl material of the 
inner Karth. 


NEW MAPS. 


D*ni*h G dural luff. 


By J. COLES, ,V<ip Cmmtnr. E.O.S. 
rUHOPE. 

Denmark. 

OeamliUla’M top.«rufl.t fl Kwrt orer IXtmnark. Kalli^fcrrt oe 
p<von>l red tlcra rnUlaU u Kjohrolmm, 1633. Seale I; 10,000, or 1 ’3 
Inc be* to a alMuto mile. Sheet. :-BjOn»aho>n.. Nykiobinir (Mura). brax- 
aftaurrr' rmnted * tkf -Shi/. H" i«?A JtK IV IMnith 


Ordnance Bsnrayt 


England and Waloa. 

Publication* leaned .inne Annual 17th, 1893, 

l-ixeh:— 

Soutlahd, With hill* •haded. 123, la 
1-inch:— 

Englandave Walk; 237, 252. bill* ahado.1 in black aud hiomi, I. earn 
(■lack—County Mtptw 

tjimaahir.. 12 . 2 a 26.8a Tjrkihlre. S3 Aw, at, 138 . .. ICO x . 

I . 6 at, littx.tr, 28il s.*, « w„ 2*4 x w, la. auk * 

14-inch—Pariah 3fajr*:— 

Exgland and Wales: Uneuhir*. XXX. 12, K la.ach- l.Y in 4 . . 
LX IV. 11, 1*.. LXV. 13. 3a; LX VIII. 8. f*.7, ,V K li |, 
..Ch; 15.3*: 16, ta: LX XXL 5. la; I.XXXVH j. 7 , ' A ^ , 
20 *. Od : 15,6..: LXXXVUL 2 ta: 3 . 3 * ; x. 5a; 2. H. - m 3 ' 
each; XC. 12. 13. 10 . la «aeh: XCV. 2 . «, ; XCIX. 10. 3. • C l 7 U 
**eh: 8 , 5».: 0,10, II, 15, la each: CIL 9. 10 , 3*. each: CVI u" u, ■ 
10, 20 a. 6 tl.; 11 .14*.; 14. J 0 a W, j CVIII. 8.1. 6 a each; 7 .1. • Ci\ V 
h. l*.*och : 9. 5 a: 15. 16. U each: CXttl. 2, 11 a; OXV V 8 i. mil ■ 

II. *.: CXVL 3. U. (coloured) Yorkahlr,. 1L 15. IV V C .’7 l 

12. a, n. 15. 10 , la caih. V2, ,V ; ; XXxV|II. ^. | Tu 

each ; 0. 7. t», 8 a oorb, 8 , 10. 13. II, 10 , 1 *. «ur|i: XXXIX. 1 , 3. 1 . 5 . 6 . 7 

0 * !•»’ i«* i 5 ' I8, . U r»» ; rvin 5 * ^*“ h: ll.Sacmdt: I.XXIL 

, 2 -I*. *A«*h:VtXXX rU. 1. 1,.; 7.3. ; 8 , 11. 12 .i. each: 13, la 
J 1 **. J LXXIII 5, 3* ; 0, 10. la coeh; CCI. I. $. 1. 5, 1*. each 
*•.-*; CCXL0.U; 0CXLV1 8 . 12. 5*. a-wth 

^XlAUl. 3, II*. Col ; CCLXXIV. 10,5a; 8 , 13. 1 *. oaoli 
1.^5,!*. each : 10, 8 a : 13, HI, 1*. each; (XLXXXVH :i 

aatrsiss,.'-*«« "■ 

Tows Plana—10-fcwt amle >— 

W 4 L»: Blaekbarn (LnauahircV LXII. U, lx 3 *• 23 . e. . 
JJf lJ **• f 1 : 22, 8* Withington (Lanoaahire). CXI. 8. 23. s., : 
CXI. 7. ..3a : 7,8a; 11,1a; 4.3a; 17. 5 a; CXL 10, 5, 5a: C.xi II 
j * 5 • •^'•^1 I®' L 5a l.Mluuad) Thla town U now complvh! in 41 ahaeta 
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Publication* Vr^xxl aiuee Scidembcr lift, 181)3- 

MacH 

EsutJLND *30, Waua :-257. 269. bill* shaded io black and brown. SU. 
engraved, filled. 1* oncli. 

IstMXB:—HB, hills eh*»l©d, 1 l 

6-isch—County Map*:— 

K—Ujtn jlsjj Wald :—TorkihiT*, 88 *.K. *.*, 94 s.w., Ill aw, 12* % ».. 

M»U, 101 u, 170 Jf.W, ,.w„ 131 o. 102 an.. 270 N.W.. 
277 y.w, j«.e,283 s.w, 289 a*. 

26-lneh—Parish Maps >— 

RkuIabi awi* Walei:— Lanoashirt. 1JI. U, 4a: It 5*.; 13, 4a: M. 

I.HI 2,5*; UV. 2.3.6,7, 8.4*. each. LX. 1. 5«: 2, 3, 4a «u)li: 

6, 11. 14. 15. *a *»oh : LXUL l. 4a; 4, 5a: 5, 7. 4a ; K p 5a I- 

Ijl ti tacit; LX1V 5,4a: LXM. 12. 10. 5a each; 
each : 13.6*.: LXXXL I. 2, 5a o-cb: 3, 0.4*. 8,,4a. V*. 

a. . !•>}»-. i.i n* • 15. 16 3* caco; LaXXa>1II. ♦. 5. ^ ' 11,1 • 
12, 4«; 15, Ba : 10. 4a.: 0. I, 2. 4a «*»<: 3. 5a; 
Kcfoltfe e.ch:CL12.4* tmL: 8, 5*; 4. 0 4. aarb .8, 5a; 1! M, 
fc.Jeb: CIX. 11.8a; CXV.3.5*.; 1^5a: CXVUL 5,4a 
Torkahlra, V. 1,3 «. 9. 10. 13. 14. 4a each: 1.1X. 4. 8*.: 4a : £ •$* 

in k* Ift 3*.: ; ZCTV. 1.5c.; LX XU. 3, well; LXXXV 111. 

3*3* 0 14 4a mcl, - C XXXIX. 1.2. 3,4,5, 4a »cb: 6, 5a: 7, 8. 9, 11. 
1X1X |i.4,:«v.h: CLV 1.2,3. *,X0.7.8.MMl. **•«.» 
rvn n CC11I. 11.11^ OCXVUL »>* 8#.: M.XXXV.i, 

™ 13.4a: 14.5a; CCXLVL4.4*: 7.5*.: OUXlvitt TJjla M.; 
li.V; CCLXIL 9.11. 4». each: CCl.XVU 1,2.3, 4a coch: «X)I XXX. 
i 4, ■ rv’T WXI 4 0 7 8 II. 4«. each; 12,5a: CCLXXXYII. 8. 12, 
10. 4 4a *!whfCCXCL*10. i -i CCXCIV. 0, 3a.: COC. 14. 4a (coloured). 

Town Plan*— 10-fect scale :— 

Blackburn (luincnahirv), LXII. 11. 24, 25, 4a each; I.XIL 12. 21. 5a, 
1 XII 15 3 Ba;5,8,fit each;8,1a: 10,8aj IX5a; 14,8a: l#, 11a W.; 
LXIL 18.1, H*: J, 8a (coloured). Pl3 r ^«h tt0 i! Envi^n» (Ih Tcxuhiro), 
revived edition, with houses atlppled, CXXII1- X 11, 1-, l'a I <. -2. 

oxxni. r. 2, x 4,8.10. u. it 
(E. £>an/o*J, Jg'Tit.) 


Cantnl Aria CanaUhla and Stanford 

Mur. of the North-western Frontier of Imla. ah.vwtn* the Pamir Bogion 
of Afgbauiatau. Scale 1 : 2,000.000, or 21 1 atatuto mils to an 
Loudon: Archibald CoaataUo A Oca. and E. Stanford. FraatUJ 
[ft £ Stanford. 

ah tkn mmI mvint information hiui been uM«i la theoo*npll#tiou of thli tonp. whtcfc 
V , of the Pamir an«i adjacent ecmntri**, and the b-mndori,. a* fur at 

l**n jellied urr eonncUy laid down. Tb< atyto of drawing employed i* 
^d. U b lU l«Mn" Amwn m It, a t,, river. and fillers in bloc, and tL map u no 
with name* The whole effect i* pleaalng and oonveya an accurate Idea of 
lire topography of Ud* roginn. 

Wat bar 

ChiB ^ Mao of Kortb-Mudrrn China. By Cbarlea Waober, 189a Scalo (oen(L) 

1 • I 355,000. „r 21'8 statute mile to on Inch. A. Ilyin, G«cT»phlcal 
Eautllahnunt. Si. Petersburg. 4 Sbccta. IWid«( bp the Author. 

Tbr arru included in ti.faa map U from latrtud. 30° N. to Iff “M S., und tongitodr 
U"* E to I25 c 22' E It U drawn on Slurrol/ir’a |«ojeodniL A table explaining tir 
of the .ymbed* uh 4,1 U> dfmotc the importance of town*, native term*, anil 
t r T , . i, The hill* arc abovrn in brown, and tho water in him: all th« 

nmleW ^U aml rannUarolahl down, and the bcundarie. of the provinces. n»d the 
SCTtJ rW aw rlcarir mdunUul. It w„uld appear from the k'ttors and aimWit on 
the margin that it U Mtendad to be uaed with an Index, but xu the prwent inatame 
tills ba* not been preaenh d with the map. 
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AFRICA. 

K ai hon a lan d, RatakUiland, Ac. Stanford. 

tZJPi Khama’a Country. Ac. The 
tiritiah South Africa Company £ Tern lory South of llio ZamM. 1838. 

P**|? * : - or 15'8 statute mile* to an inch. London. published 

by Edward Stanford. 1883. Prorated fry the PMUher,. ^ 

. 7JJ **P ! f* r bc ^ compll«l from all tb* lafwt *ouree*. No attempt haa been nude 
tZV* r*l ,rf; /*?}.*. to otbcr . '"P®*** u indicate. the present .i*t» of our ueogn- 
*? f ,u * I* 1 * 01 Afnc*. Note* having referen re to Uu> eharam-r oftbl 
coratry ond the nim w given, a* well a* figure* indicating elevation* above mi- 
l T ,ks *calo U sufficient to admit of a larso amount of detail betng drown, and 
goldfield*, mean* of communication by road, rail, and telegraph. u* laid down. The 
want of a good map of thl* region ba* long Lin felt, and liio ap)Kiamnre of this. at n 
lima whan no much attention i» directed to Mubtmiiland. U moat oppewtum- 

JTonh Africa. _. 

onveyrur. 

Itofmire do TolcnuAu b Mollla. Par II Dnveyrier. 31 Mai-10 Juln. 

WO. Scale I ; 360,000, or 57 statute mile* to on inch. Bulletin do la 
Socidtd ile Leogrophio. 2» trimiwtro 1833. l'mtuled fro (Ac to 
Gtb,jmpklt, Paru. 

^***’ WUsnunn. 

Origitmlkarto do* Xnrd-fMLUfrn dca Xy««-Soo. NVb oigrnon Aufhak- 
Mjrrn^chlict Ton Maos Hr. Wlaeumno. 1893. Primnaunt Greym- 

189& T “ f »- ^.uPcnhcUoTh. 

ScmaU Land. Hobacchl-Briccbmi. 

llltwraito do Viaggio da Obbin ad Alula dell' lng~ Luigi Bobeeehi- 
BrieelietU. Scale 1 : 500.000, ur 7’8 statute mile* to an inch. 3 ahovt*. 
rrrtrvicd fry Ifu Author. 

South Africa. nmf 

Sonthoru Afrir*. including Uic Cane Colony. Natal South African Republic, 

Ornrn^ I ree State, Bodiu.tiabmd, UaUbtdeland. Ac. Scuta 1 :3.300.00n 

pj* '. 5 v* ^ ?, ch l ' ,D,lun - Chur #> Philip A Son. 1893. 

rmr k Prrtmtrd bp tk* Pubtitkcn. 

. ,,£ W ‘ “ • h*fly little map for general reference, on which the promt state of 
allw.i) communication U laid down. It wonUl, bnwcvi-r, have been more ue fill if 
it inut been citmM to the east. a. far a* the month* of the Zambrei, .bowing tbe new 
“ d n *" k * aB 11,0 Um ‘ u «f ‘ho Britiah South Africa Company'* 

AUSTRALASIA 

Owraan Haw Guinea. Ac. Beutaeb* RalanialgarellwJiart, Berlin, 

ivaiaor Wilhelms 1-and und Bismarck Arebipel. Scaln 1 .• 18)00.000 or 
15 7 statute mile* b> an Inch. Deutiche KohaiUlKaellachafl. Beilin. 

In RommiMlon b« Carl 11-ymann* Verlag. 1893. t »hret* Pr/uolnl 

fry Or /AwiwV Kaloniati/rttUich/t/t, DtHiZ 

TXo rreall. at all recent survey* are «howu on UtU map, which differ, in amn- 
vTTt. tn<m tb S r rerlou *ly published Tin* is especially the oaae with regard U 
Ann I omnium, which i* taken from the surrey* of Vice-Admiral von Scktiiniu. Tb- 
map u drawn in a bold style, and the lettering la dear. 


POLAR REGIONS 

Arctic Ocean JtBUlu 

lVUhora Bay and Kara 8*a. (Norway and Lapland. Supplementary 
Sheet A), halt at Ohl and River Yenisei. (Norway and Lapland Sap- 
plcmentery Sheet Bt Compiled by H I). Jenkins. r u.cl On Z 
^ lmr*y k 4km, LanJun, 1^ PretmUd bp tht 
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0X5ZBAL. yidel-LeMaeho. 

T5 “ W 2L VUlol-IaWncUe, Mnitre do Confer*.*" do 

m ^ST5J».tSKra»fcM» 

r s ^vt&?*!dtes& 'itsh. “.s 

ffsa »a>!~.Vg^rsTff'gi 
.sSiJaw^ r ““ 

*» >>' -ss- « ~f v.nsn sr&zs: tfftf—SB®: 

iauit-1 by »n tiulei and feUurprcsn. 

' J Jotauton. 

Tfct w °\ 14 ^ JuUuitirn'i Boml Atln* u t Mmlrrn ^«r»P ll T hditinn In 
WbW pui PWt M- W. A A K-Jahr,,,,*. E.litiburgti .ad London. 
prir- j, (J ,1 taah part t’mniltd bp 111 PmUulter*, 

Tbn r»rt contain. wap. of Alm.Uii* nnd Upper Sabin, nnd th« wuthnni «bw» of n 
mnp of iitilli America, with »n lor enei* «“!’• 

PHOTOOBAPHA 

Samy of Indin Offiui. 

Vi. w tlxiwins Dudoetir* of B.IU °wW by Eunbqunk. b.»w«U *» n “ 1 
un.l OW Cluounru Photo-c Idling. Sur»r»“* * n,, “ **®*2f» C * 1<3llUa ’ 

A(<rll l&iX. I'rtmmUtl by Llrmt -Coloiul J. WolrthotiM, lib 0. 
iru. . nWo-rtebli.c .luiwtna the rmaarkalile nuoioer in whbih n railway-tmck 
W di&by tb“ oX Wlmniim. of the laud. cauwd by ...«» 

lUlucbijUm- 

Eut Africn Rnllwxy Hurray Party. 

Kcwntj-one PbntograpU Ultra by U.o M >mW»-Vietunn Nyjnra JUilw.y 
Surrey Party, 1802 PnmutaJ 6f Captain J- IP- Prinyl*, 

. -x i— j; f vii'A*. uJun bv tiiu MtinbMfrViutorui NyjDDl 

sJZ^PvX^-Tp^ •■- K — *-* *•*« •** 

SSTwing pkotogwpbn «f tlu. duferm.1 naUvc tr.be.- 

Orot- 

Tr * MT ^' rBt ..Thrw rholctrmph. of ««« Tmn*~J. taken principally by IL F. 

Thii _t<4 irhotocrrnpli*UluntMlo. tbn w-ratTy uud life in the nidiin the Tnirm**L 
nJ^the l.iS'H’ ll - Zoutpwulwnc Knte cl.iufc*«n.ti» irtmSwndry. 
eS{^.' q-r^."d . K y W- of WoodEG,Ifouipu.^,,-. 

V B -It would greatly add to the rrnJu. of Uu. coUectioa of Photo- 
ornphn which hn> boon r.tnbUnhed in tho Map Room, if all th« Fellow, 
of vhe Soaety who have taken photograph, duruiif their travel., would 
forward copie. of them to the Map Curator. Oy whom they wUl be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have j.urcnaeed the photographs, it 
will be unoful for roforonce If the nam. ol tn- photographer and hie 
addreen are given. 
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THE PRESENT STANDPOINT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Orcsixa Aiiduxsj or rnr. Pkesihext, Mr. Clkmexts R. Markham, 

C.B., f.r.s.* 

Thk work of geographical discovery, during living memory, lout pro- 
c-cdoil with such rapidity that many of us have Ikcd half inclined to 
tliink that there is little lilt to bo douo. Brilliantly successful oxpedi- 
ti'ios have traversed the unknown jmrts of the great continents, blank 
f [iuccs on our majis have l«con filled up year after year, entrancing 
unrratives of perilous adventure have hold us in rapt uttentiun 
dnring each succeeding session, until we are tempted to lieliove that the 
glorious tale is nearly told. But this is very for indeed from Unrig tho 
case. There aro still wide tracts, in all the great division* of the Earth, 
which are unknown to us, and which will furnish work to explorers tor 
ninny years to come; while tho examination of ocean depths is an impor¬ 
tant task which lias but lately boon commenced. Moreover, there are 
regions of vast extent which aro only very partially known to ns, the 
tnoro detailed examination of which will enable explorers to collect 
geographical information of the highest value and of the greatest 
interest It is from tho methodical study of limited areas that science 
derives tho meet satisfactory results. When such investigations aro 
commenced it is found how meagre and inaocmato prerions knowledge 
derived from tho cursory information, picked up during some rapid march, 
hail been. A detailed scientific monograph ou a little known region of 
comparatively small extent supplies work of absorbing interest to tho 
explurer, wlxilo ho has the satisfaction of knowing that his labours will 
lw or lasting value aud utility. There is sufficient work of this lore 
ambitious, but not lea* serviceable kind to occupy a whole army of field 
geographers for many decades. Exact delineation, by trigonometrical 
measurement, is our crowning work. It is lardy commenced. With 
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the exception of countries in Enrol*. British India, Urn coast or the 
United Stal/'» and a small part of its interior, the whole world « still 
unmapped. Supposing that the surface of the Karth doe. not oafagO 
changes, our work -ill he completed centuries hence when aU the 
irgiirn. of the Earth hovo U<n discovered, have been explored in detail, 
and hate Ueu scientifically mapped. Aa tho Earth's surfact; is »« 
constant process of change our work will never be completed, and «d 
mutt, aa a race of men, lalwur at it without ceasing. Wo of this gi nein- 
tiuu have received the torch of geographical knowledge from our father*. 

It i. for n. to diffuse its light over a wider nud wider circle while wo 
lira, and to hand it on. still burning brightly, to our descendants. 

All of us. all tho Fellows of this great Society, ought to work in 
cur several lines and capacities ; for all can help in tho diffusion of tho 
light »»f knowledge, sumo in ono way some in uuotlier- 1 have thought, 
therefore, that no might usefully sot ajiart tho opening night of onr 
prrscmt session for taking a survey, it must necessarily lie a rough and 
incomplete snrvoy, lmt still a general survey of some of tho work that is 
before ua ; of the region* that are .ull unknown ou.i await disoovery, <<f 
tlie tracta that seetu most to need more detailed exploration, and of the 
principal gei>gtaphical problems that remain to he solved. We may 
also glance at the wav# m which our Society has furnished in the past, 
and may still more iii tho future furnish, aid towards furthering and 
helping in tlie great work that is always before us. 

The Polar are*, wrotaiu by far the moat extensive unknown tracta 
on the globe. Explorers and geographer* have been occupied with tho 
Arctic regions for the last three centuries, and more especially dnring 
the last ceutnry. Their labours have added a very bright page to the 
story of British maritime achievement. Tho expeditions have bronght 
buck abundant valuable results Iu ull branr.hc* of scioncw. and by open¬ 
ing the way to lucrative fisheries, have increased tho wealth of tho 
nation. But their great uwi has been that. In which Lord Beaconsfield 
referred in 18“4, “the importance or encouraging that spirit of ontor- 
,, r ; m . which ha. ever distinguished the English people." At present 
it is our watch below as regards the Arctic regions. Wo have taken a 
loo k seat, from which we look on while others do tho work. Mr. Peary, 
ufior u very perilous and adventurous rcwunoissance last year, is now 
preparing, amidst all the hardship* or an Arctic winter, fur a supremo 
effort to solve one of the great remaining geographical problems, the 
insularity of Greenland. Our gallaut friend Nansen is engaged upon u 
still more heroic enterprise. I believe that the argument on which his 
proceeding* are touted is sound. 1 know that if thorough knowledge, 
mature reflection, courage of tho highest order, indomitable perseverance, 
and die faculty for command can secure success, Nansen is the man to 
achieve it. But the natnral obstacles are very great, and it may well bo 
beyond human power to overcomo them. Wo can only give those 
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fallout mcu our wunncjl sympathy, and resolve that our welcomo on 
thoir return shall bo hearty and cordial. 

But even when the great geographical problems with which Nansen 
and Peary art. tow grappling bars lieeu fnlly solved, there will etUl 
1 h» a vast unknown area within tho Arctic circle, and much important 
work to tio dune. Fur several rvavina I believe that there is hutd 
between Prince latrick Island and Siberia which ought to be discovered. 
Tim extent of the ancient ice ought to be ascertained by an expedition 
np Jones Sound. Fraux Josef Land, particularly the coasts and islands 
on its northern face, offer materials of peculiar interest to the explorer. 
Mr. Jackson, who left last summer to explore tho Yalmal Peninsula, 
has proposed to lead an exjwiition in this direction. Tho difficulties 
will bo furmidablo and ought not to be disguised, but tho vuluo 
of the scientific results to bo attained are well worth tho unavoidable 
risk. Another direction for research is tho area immediately to the 
north of Capo Chelyuskin in Siberia, ivliero Lieutenant riovgaard, 
on plausible grounds, believes that thore is oxtensivo land. It will 
occupy at least fire successive Arctic expeditions, all entirely successluL, 
to complete our knowledge of the North Polar urea, and this Society 
ought never to rest satisfied until tho work is thoroughly done. For it 
rnunt be borne in mind that this work will not only unfold to at the 
varied phenomena of the unknown regions. Tho Earth’s surface U a 
connected whole, and its phouomenn are intmsdependont. For example, 
tha climate of Europe, ns was pointod out in 1873, in no small d.-gr.w 
depends on tho otmospbnrio conditions of the Polar area. For the rJTtiw- 
fnotary appreciation of these pncuomenit a precise acquaintance with the 
distribution of land and water north of tho Arctie circle ia quite 
necessary; and of that our knowledge is still very limited. 

If a vast extent of tho North Polar area is still unknown, and if, 
"* U undoubtedly the case, its complete examination is „ *ej an tifio 
desideratum, how much more is this tho ease within the South Polar 
urea? The Autarctio regions, with millions of unknown square miles 
full of geographical work, and tcowing with the most interesting 
scientific problems, have been totally neglected by ns for hair a century. 
It is not necessary that 1 should say more, because at our next meeting 
I>r. John Murray will address us fully on the important results to lie 
derived from Antarctic discovery, and stir up onr enthusiasm ns 
geographers and cur patriotism aa Briteua, so that wu may all aambino 
in » hearty effort to procure the renewal of Antarctic research. Cer- 
taiulv fifty years is a long time for us to have totally neglected so vast 
mid so important a field for geographical discovery. Wo may now look 
forward to a must interesting Antarctic meeting an November27th, and 
meanwhile, we will continue our snrvcy of tho other parts of the world* 
which either need further exploration, or are entirely unknown. 

There is plenty of interesting work even in ear quarter of the glob., 
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although there ore now no discoveries to ho uuule. Even in our own islands 
*omn of the lake* are unsurveyed, and were nut systematically sounded 
nntil our accomplished librarian began the useful work in Cumberland this 
year. The topography of the Alps may Ixj considered to bo fairly complete, 
but there are still physical enquiries of great interest which commend 
themselves to scientific Alpine travellers, such as tho extent and action 
of ice, tho oscillations of glaciers, the origin of tho li>ku wind, ami the 
effects of tho destruction of forests. The historical geography of tho 
Alps is also in proee®* of elucidation; and in this department our 
associate, the Rev. W. II. Coolidgo. of Magdalen College, Oxford, is ono 
of tho most industrious workers; but much remain* to be done. It will bo 
remembered, too. that onr secretary, Mr. Dougina Freshfield, ha* written 
a paper on the long-disputed passage of tho Alps by Hannibal, and, 
although his solution of tho question has not boon universally acoeptcd, 
it is adopted in the latest edition of Arnold's * Rome.’ lieyond tho Alp* 
there is need of a fuller description of tho Cantabrian Highland along 
the north of Spain; bnt it is tho Balkan Peninsula which offers tho 
best new ground in Europe far mountain travellers. This year our 
Oxford travelling scholar, Mr. Corens-Danly, ban bean investigating oue 
of the least-explored and worst-mapped region* in Europe, that uu tho 
frontiers of Monteuegro. Tho value of his work is last shown liy tho 
fact that tbe Intelligence Department haro undertaken tho production 
of a map based on his observations. On tho borderland of Europe ami 
Asia the Caucasus bus been revealed to ns, and wo havo been made 
familiar with the splendour of its forests and frozen crests, within thu 
last quarter of a century, thanks to our Gold Medallist. Dr. Raddo, and 
other Alpine climbers. In this region Signor \V. Sella, our honorary 
associ&to M. do Deoby, and Mr. H. Woolley havo conspicuously proved 
what photography can do to present a living picture of tho phyakal 
features, and of tho inhabitants of a hitherto little known country. 
Recently the Russian Government hns undertaken a survey of the 
Caucasus, and the results, as far os they are available, reflect the highest 
credit on tho officers employed; but the range ia of great extout, and 
here there is plenty of room for mountain traveller* to break new ground. 

Tho regions not yet traversed by explnrera on the continent of 
Africa have shrunk very considerably since I lieoamo a Fellow of this 
Sometv. Barth and Vogel worn then at work in tho direction of Tim¬ 
buktu and Lako Chad, Dr. Baikie was on tho Niger, Dr. Liviugstono was 
making his way to the coast at Loondo, and Mr. Gel ton's companion, 
Andersen, hud reached Lako Kgarni, Burton had just proposed his 
expedition to Hurar. Tanganyika, Victoria Nvanra, and Xyasa, tho falls 
of the Zambesi, the heights of Kilimanjaro and Kenia bad not been 
heard of. In thueo days almost every expedition that was sent into Africa 
revealed to us some geographical feature of commanding importance, 
corroborating or refuting the theories and speculations of students. 
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At present there are only threo regions—in Africa—of considerable 
are.t. which offer opportunities for discovery on n large scale, namely, 
the Sahara, the region adjoining it to the south, am! extending across 
Wodai to the watershed* of the Congo am! Nilo; and tho region to tho 
rant of the Upper Silo, stretching south of Abyssinia, through the Linds 
of tho Gallo* and Somalia, to the eastern seaboard of tho continent. 

In the Sahara there are more especially two district* which would 
reward an enterprising explorer. One lias for its centre tho highland* 
of Titesfi. tor our knowledge of which we nro solely dependent on the 
report* of Xaohtigal and Gerhard It hi is. Tho other is the high I n ml 0 f 
Ahaggar. Colonel Flatter* lost hi* life in an attempt to explore it iu 
1881. yet the difficulties cannot be insurmountable. Gr.nl interest 
attache* to n thorough examination of the Atlas mountains, but they 
are still rendered iuaccessiblo, iu some jiarts, by fanatical tribe*. 

Tlie second largo unknown African region includes IVadui, and the 
district* lying ljotweon the scene of Junker’* exploration in tin* east, 
and the route rocontiy taken by M. Maistre, in hi* journey from the 
Ubangi to the Shari. Wodai has only I won visited by three European*. 
Ur. \ ijgol wa* murdered at Warn in 185tl, and his diaries have never bnoti 
recovered. Nsohtig&l crossed the country from west to east in 1873. 
Lieutenant Jlasari did so in the opposite direction iu 1880. A Kurojieau 
traveller would doubtlesa moot with oousiderable difficulties iu an oxide 
nation of Wadui proper, but tho outlying districts of this region certainly 
deserve attention, and they are now much more easily accessible from 
tho Ubongi-Widle or the upper Benue, than they were Homo years ago. 

Far more Interesting, however, i» tho vast region, the greater part of 
which is unexplored, which stretches from the Upper Nile to tho Indian 
Ocean. It includes not only the territories of the Gull* aud Somali, but 
oIbo those highlands to the south of Abyssinia, where little progress 
has been made since tho visit of D’Abbadic to Kalla in 1843. There 
ur<« commercial, a* wi ll as geographical motive* for opening up them 
almost unknown highlands. When I wu* at SenafT. in Abyssinia, a 
merchant arrived from Kaft.t or Enarva, with donkeys laden with coffee. 

I had on interesting conversation with him. Dr. Krapf acting ns my 
interpreter. The man said that he hml omasod the whole of Abyssinia 
to find a market for his goods, and tlmt he was on hi* way to Massawa. 
We nflorward* heard that he was robbed and murdered in tho Dagonta 
Pas*: so that he never reached hi* market. Thi# incident has always 
given me a special intumt in tho highlands south of Abyssinia; and 
part* of them hare recently been visited by Italian trnvolhim. Chiarini 
and Cecchi mode their way from Sin*, to Knffu, 8oleiU«t reached Haifa 
in 1882, Borelli explored the sources of tlm Hawnsh in 1888, and 
reached tho Omo flowing to Ukr Rudolf, and Dr. Traverai examined 
tho upper Haworth, ami Dr. Stocker reached Lake Zuway. Tho 
altercating lake district to tho south of Slioa is probably tnoat accessible 
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from the north. Bat assaults should he made on th* soutksrn extremity 
of tin* great Abyrainisu mountain jilaUmu from the oust or the *01111), bv 
expedition* starting from Kininuiyu ur Lake Kudolf. Mr. Chattier, 
with Lieutenant lloltneL. and Captain Bottegu, who ate at present in the 
Bold, may possibly solve thu^problmu of the sounva of tho .lub, but even 
if thuy do succeed, tin to will still remain splendid opportunities for 
futnro expeditions.* 

The Italian* hare recently made great effort* to ascertain tho geo¬ 
graphical features of the Somali country. Signor Bricchutti-Robcccbi, 
especially, lias travelled along the whole count from MukadUho to 
Allula, and haa also creased tho Somali country, from OLibia on tho ahoro 
of the Indian Ocean («• Bcrlan on tho Gulf of Aden. We had the 
pleasure of welcoming thin ardent explorer in the nnttnnn. lie had 
previously written a charming book describing his visit to the oasis uf 
Jupiter Ammon. 

Thu country went of the Jub lies within the British sphere of 
influence, and the interests uf geography, no less thau those of 
commerce, moke it deairnbh) that ita exploration should be under¬ 
taken by British travellers. An soon an friendly relations can be 
• staididled with tho Smiull and Galla living at the back uf Kisiuiayu, 
an expedition into the country uf the Bunina Galla ought not to meet 
with innnpenthlo difficulties. Camels, horns, and donkeys are pro¬ 
curable there, so that tlio work of explorers would bo muck facilitated. 
A depot might lw established on ur mair Lake Rudolf, u district which 
L said to be rich in ivory, and relation* might ther.co be established 
with the tribes intervening between that lake and the highlands 
nnuth of Abyssinia, Including Kafbi sud Euur< a. Exploring journo)» 
both frmu th* Shun country to the south, or northwards from Lake 
Kudolf, would lead to a region which, although the lust to bo taken in 
band, is certainly uue of the meat interesting in the interior of Africa. 

Outside the regions just inferred to, we may bo said to lutvo obtained 
a fair knowledge of the gcnerul geographical features of the African 
e-utiuniit. Much detail remains to be filled in, and much of the work, 
executed in a hasty and tmpoificial manner, requires to ho done over 
again. There are also regions of great interest which have been 
visited, hut which will well repay detailed examination. The moun¬ 
tains of Kuwcmeori were discovered, by Stanley, and kuvo since 
been panned, on the west aide, by Stuklmoun. Captaiu Lugord, whom 
ymt had the pleasure of welcoming from Uganda in the last scan ion, was 
the first to pass them on the eastern aide. These mountains, and the 
country between thorn and Lake Tanganyika, comprise a piece of 
work which Mr. Scott Elliot haa just set out with the intention of 


* CitpUm Itottcso Liu *inoo returned to Etirope. An oecoimi of hfi expedition will 
apja-or iu tlic next umutcr uf th Jmrrr.oL 
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carefuDv executing. Most valuable results mar, I think, bo anticipated 
from his labours. 

Excellent work of the sauio ulinructor Las just boon completed b.T our 
oorreapundent. Dr. Oregon*, uu Mount Kouia, and wo tuny anticipate a 
must interesting paper from this accomplished explorer in tho wane i>f 
tho Session. 

Many of tho itineraries which crowd and fill up our maps, an* 
lased upon very imperfect mate rials. Mr. Ravoustein, whore uu- 
rivallod knowledge of all that concern* tho mapping of Africa is wall 
known, has pointed out to me tho want of reliable scientific obaor- 
rations oven on route* which have been traversed sevoral times. It is 
not possible to lay them down on n map with any confidence, iu oon- 
sorju/inoo of these deficiencies. Tlu> Victoria Falls of tho ZamU-ni, for 
instance, bar* lieen visited by scores of travellers, but their exact 
geographical petition is still uncertain. Carefnl ns trout initial ob- 
serrations Imre never been tak-u there. Then again tlui statement* 
as to tho height of lake N'gami »1k>vo the oca, actnally vary lictwecn 
2260 and 3700 fret. The Tinge, which enters that lake on the north, 
lias been repeatedly ascended, but observations for latitude have never 
been taken. Similar instance* of opportunities neglected might lm 
adduced from all parts of Africa, the most deplorable one Is-iug that'of 
tho now alnudcmed Egyptian Sudan, where an extensive net of tele¬ 
graphic wire* was never utilised for determining the longitude* of 
Khartum and other places of importance. 

On the other hand, wo must rememlxrr tho admirabl - work dotin 
°ur diathiguished gold-medallist, Mr. O’Neill, in fixing tho poeitirm or 
lllantyre, Eipially careful nbaervatHnia have Iveen taken by thn Belgian 
office ni in the Kasin of tho Congo and uu thn shores of Lake Tanganyika. 
Nor must 1 fail to record the good work of the member* of the Anglo- 
rertngneso, Anglo-French, and Anglo-0 orman Boundary Communion*; 
and of the ofliccTa of tho Royal Engineer* who curried out the surve ys 
for a proposed Mutnltasa-Victoria railway. Wo tnnst recognise estab¬ 
lished fact*. It ia the work of scientific and carefully-trained explorers 
that we now need in Africa. The time for desultory exploring expo, 
edition* ia jaiat. Some jiarts of Africa, including Algeria and Tunis, 
Cap' Colony, Natal, and Eritrea are now actually being surveyed. An 
extension of such surveys, ou the system propp'd by Colonel Trotter 
at ilia Cardiff mooting of the Britiah Association, t*> other districts 
already occupied by Etinijieans, is much l<* be desired. In tho end 
they would prove cheaper tlmn repealed expeditions yielding iniprfeet 
or unreliable materials for the majv-maker. 

Their extension over the greater jiart of Africa cannot of course 
lx* thought of for many yean to mmt. But I irelicre that it wonid 
bo unite jiasaiblo to drive curtain carefully selected trunk lines ncroee 
the continent, which would serve a* bases for all future exploration, 
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iinii which would enable us to atilino existing materials for mom 
efficiently than can bo done at present. The positions of the main 
stations on these trunk lines would carefully fixed by astronomical 
observation*; and there should lion unuilier of meteorological station* 
supplied with standard barometer*, so that, we may lie able tn cumpnto 
our aneroid observations with some confidence in the resulta. 

Such ia the work of the future a» regard* tlm African continent 
There are two great area* of the Sahara to be discovered. Thore i* 
Wadai to be explored. Wn hope that a well-equipped English expedition 
will, before very long, set out from a 1 «h on Lake Hudolf, and penetrate 
the highland region aouth of Abyssinia. Wo also hope to ruooive much 
valuable geographical information from the contemplated work of tlm 
Hnnsa Association. There are tmmnrou* piece# of local cxplurutiou, 
such as the work undertaken by Mr. Scott Elliot iu the Kuwourciri, 
which are loth interesting and important. lastly thore i8 tho 
esi alilishnient of line# of fixed position* and of meteorological stations 
which ought to bo kept steadily in riuw by Us, and pushed forward us 
opportunity offore. This is tho pioneer work which will keep well in 
advance of regular surveys. The pa no of African discovery, during 
my time, has been fast and furious. Hereafter it will bo more stead v. 
and the work will bo mare scientific. We are proud, as a nation, of tha 
illustrious men who, in the face of appalling sufferings and hardships, 
and tn spite of what might well appear insuperable difficulties, havo 
snppliod us, in a comparatively short number of years, with a gcnerul 
knowledge of the interior of Africa. We shall have to ask for equally 
high qualifications as travellers from thoso who will, in tho future, 
emulate the example# of Livingstone and Burton, of Spoke and Grant, of 
Co moron and Stanley; and nlso for scientific attainments of a high order. 
That the right tneu will corae to tho front.—who can doubt? Some indeed 
are already in the field. We muBt not, however, forgot tho warning voice 
of my illustrious predecessor. Sir Ikrtle Frere. “No oomitry,” bo said, 
“ possesses the best raw material iu suab parfootion as Grout Britain. 
The strong physical constitution, the buoyant energy, tho keen jiowtr of 
observation, tho good-humanrod indifference to opposition and danger, 
the determination not to bo beaten, aro more common among oar youth, 
more lasting among our seniors, than in most other races. But this very 
abundance of natural gifts is apt to give tts a dangerous contempt for 
artificial culture. How often hare our working geographers lamented 
the neglect of systematic training by sotno of our most enterprising 
travellers.’’ These wise words were addressed to you twenty year# ago, 
and I boliovo that they were takeu to heart. Onr young explorers now 
j*ay much more attention to their scientific training than they did 
furmorly. There U plenty of important work, and plenty of very hard 
work in Africa atill; and 1 am confident that Britain will produce tho 
right men to do it, and to do it welL If there are sacking Wellingtons 
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anil Nelson* among us, then.- are also sticking Burtons and Livingstone*. 
Thu magnificent raw material summnds ns; and tho men who jwssdsa 
the physical advantages enumerated by Sir Barth- Frcre, will surely add 
to them the needful scientific knowledge, when they find that it U thus 
that they must qualify to become good explorer*. As our country has 
produced great African travellers in the past, so she will send them 
forth in the future. As loug aa there is work to be done, I sav again 
that tbero will bo no lank of volunteers. 

In the continent of Asia British geographers have lw«u very active 
during tho present eeutury. They have made a trigonometrical survey 
of India, and wo know what throe few words aignifv, what high scientific 
attainments were required, what hardships and dangers had to bo 
encountered, what heavy la* of life was entailed, aud we also knowhow 
fruitful wero the results. The names of Renucll, of Everest, of Waugh, 
of Montgomerie, and of our eminent oolli-agui-# Generals James T. 
Walker and Sir Henry Tlmilllnr, will for ever ooonpy very hononrablu 
niches in our geographical temple. British explorers havo ulso sur¬ 
veyed and mapped Mesopotamia ami Syria, Benin and Afghanistan, they 
havo navigated tire Chincao rivers, penetrated over the passes of tho 
Himalaya, traversed tho deserts of Manchuria and Turkutnn, and di*- 
Mvored the source of tho Ox us. Still tiny havo left a great deal fur 
their successors to do. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important unknown Asiatic region 
in the southern jsxrt uf Arabia, from Yemen on tho wot to Oman on tho 
cast, anil between tho sen-coast aud the states of Nejd in tbo interior. 
r i hi* unknown region is upwards of 450 miles in extent, both in length 
and breadth. Hndmmant, with its lofty mountains und cultivated 
ruviuee, its settled population and historic past, is almost a sealed 
book to n*. Tho iittlo wo know is derived from tho narnitivo of 
journeys made by Baron von Wrtilo in 1843, and from the mure recent 
excursion of ( •dune] Miles in 1870. Wrede's stories of Himvaritio 
inscription*, wild mountain passes, mysterious quicksands, and terraced 
cultivation only qnicken onr longing to know more. Hadreuiaut, liko 
tlie Antaretio continent, has boon totally neglected by i» fur half u 
century. I am hnppv to bo able to aonuuuco to you that onr ocootn* 
{dished uiMuoiates, Mr. and Mrs. Bout, accompanied by a Mohammedan 
surveyor from India and other assistants, are about t«i undertake tho 
exploration of this practically unknown region. The excellent work 
they have already accomplished gives us the assurance that when «o 
wulcume their return w.j shall find that they have brought back a rich 
sture of valnablc und interesting information. 

Leaving Arabia and Syria, wo find much work yet to l>o demo in 
Asia Minor. Thu mo« important unexplored Gold includes the npptr 
valley of tin- Euphrates and Eastern Cappadudn, and towards this part 
of the work our Soeioty has already made a liberal contribution. Next, 
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turning onr attention to l’cnia, wo como to a country which has been 
explored and reported upon by many of onr countryman nine* tho day* 
of Sir John Mulnolin, mol which has now, thanks to onr colleague. 
Mr. Curzon, been admirably mapped. Yot even here, ha I am informed 
by Mr. Curom, plonty of useful geographical work remain* to be demo; 
while a good deal of information that turn lieen collected by officer* 
iWjuitehod bv tho Intelligence Department at Simla continue* to ta 
“aecrot and confidential." Thu* there are several gajn» which it ia in 
tlm power of private traveller* to fill in, ho that Persia mill affords an 
interesting and far from exhausted field for geograjihere. 

Entering from tho west, although the frontier province of Azerbaijan 
has, in ita northern half, Iteen systematically* explored ami majipcd by 
llmoiau survey ora, in its southern part* aud on tho Tutkiah border 
otteution might usefully be paid to tho Persian Kunls, l*ntb nomad 
and sedentary, tlm former mostly in the mountains, the latter in the 
triangle of which tlm three point* are Saj-Rnlah, Bijar, and Sirum. 
Farther snath, J.nristan atill remain* unexplored in many parts, e»|w— 
daily in the western subdivision tailed Puslit-i-Kuh, tho huiuu of thu 
Feili Lurs. Since Sir Htmry Rawlinsm and Sir A. lanyard were them 
fifty years ago these regions h.ivo boon almost unvisited. Again, to 
tho west of tlm mute, from ’lehran to Ispahan, there is u uuiule r of 
amall districts which are very imperfectly known ; while west of thu 
from Ispihan to Shirs," there is an absolute blunlc on the thirty- 
third jural lid, between Knmuhah and Yezd. Farther south, tho Dntlne 
kenl province and Persian Baluchistan are very little known and largely 
umixplorol, and in Lunstan tbore is a blank b juice on tho mtjs between 
the ‘Viaat rang** and the caravan route from Fuirabad to Lor. So Ihst 
it will Uj wan that there is a great dual to which n young gcogrujiher 
might devote his anergic* in Puma. Thu an me may be said of U«in- 
chistnn, where, loitwven Kharan and the Mckrun coast, except along 
the old Ivalilali rente from Lns-Bola to Paujgur (which was traversed 
by Sir !{. Sandeman in I8‘.K>), the mop is almost a blank. 

Part* of Afghaniiitan are very dangerous for Europeans to lio 
employed in, and our knowledge of tho monn tain-ranges between 
Kabul unit llorat. which are occupiod by the Hazara and other tribe#, 
is nim! inudoquuto. < *ur ignorance of Kufiristun is complete. Wo still 
know nothing whatever of that interesting Country, ami its exploration 
i» very desirable. Officers have boon on its frontier — Colonel Tanner 
on tho side of the Kunar liiver, my old friend. Sir William Lockhart, 
on tho north, and the late Jlr. McNair from tho side of ChitraL Hut 
♦he oountry itself, from tho jiasees of tho Hindu Kush to tho tanks of 
the Kunar, is unknown. IU exjiloration is one of thu great geographical 
achievements that remain to lie done in Asia. Tho results would he 
important both from n political, a geographical, and powiibly a com¬ 
mercial point of view, and there could bo few nobler ambitions for it 
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young aspirant lima lo lto the find explorer oT ioifirisUa. In Southern 
Afghanititaa much also remains to 1 h» done, os, for in«Lanue, in the tracts 
to the west of tho British frontier, between tho Zhob and the Kumiu 
valleys. 

Iho I'antir table-laud has beeu largely explored by several European 
travellers; but there is plenty of room for farther work, and a systematic 
snrvey of the whole region woubl bo a valuable contribution to 
geography. Further to tho cast tho plains of Turkiatau have lteen 
elaborately explored, and aro sufficiently welt known. The mountains 
and hills lo the south, however, Iming spurs front tho Mustagh- 
Himalayan ranges, aro very imperfectly understood. It is doubtful, for 
instance, whether the Yarkand River, which rises in those rouges, flow* 
801,10 distance westward before it enters tho plain, or whether it breaks 
through the mountains 30 or 40 miles to tho east, and proceeds direct 
t-> Wkaml. A fairly accurate survey of the northern slopes of th< 
Himalayan ranges and the adjoining portion* of Eastern Turkistan is 
much needed, although a great deal of good work has ijoito recently 
been executed its the loftier parts of those ranges. 

Tho recant journey of Mr. Conway among the glaciers end higher 
passes of the Mustagh-lliuiulayas is an example of what the coo rage 
ami skill of sn able private explorer may do under the most difficult 
circumstances. Surtiug from lltmxa arid Xagur, he surveyed a con¬ 
siderable are* of country at great altitudes, and he has been able to 
correct and add to tho survey of this region, which ivus executed hv 
t ulutiel find win Austen, Fellows of tho Society have already 1 intoned 
to Mr. Conways graphic natmtives,and before lung his painstaking and 
minutely accurate map of one of tho most remarkable portions of the 
Himalayan glacier rogion will bo in your Lauds. In tlio same region, 
but still further north, officers of the Indian Survey are pushing their 
otiaurration*, and we may hnjm in duo time to ho‘furnished with the 
resulia. Another surveyor, Mr. Senior, has done much valuable work 
trader circumstances of uuutmul difficulty, among the higher ranges of 
Kul.t and Lahaui. His merits have bom recognised by our Council, and 
he lias liccn awarded our Murchison Grant. 

I 1 urther to tho east, along tho Hinial.iyun chaius, the kingdom of 
Nepal cover* n txuct of country ahout .iuO miles long and I"0 miles 
broad, lying between tho crests of tho mouutums ond the British 
frontier. This » still almost a blank upon our maps. Euro|n-uns, 
except a few ufficrcre ut the capital, are debarred by treaty from entering 
Xejml, »•» that tho country is very Imperfectly known. Tho passes from 
NVpal into Tibet have u special iuturcat for us, liocnnso the only great 
oriny that has invaded India aiuce tho commencement of British rule In 
licugal marched through one of them—the Kirong Pass—und so 
drsretuled from the valley of tho Tmnpo into Nopal. It lias never, 1 
believe, been visited by any European. 
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Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, lms never been visited by any Eugliith- 
mim sine* tin* days of Manning. Tiioro in aUo a vast and wholly 
unexplored region of Tibet tin the north-west, between tho parallels of 
34° and 36 e and the meridians of 82 J and Oft". It lies between tho 
explorations of Captain Bower on tho south side, and those of Colonel 
I’erre.f and M. Bogdanovich on tho north. In south-west Tibet tln.ro 
are also great belts of unknown country betvrecu tho route* of Ptmilit 
Nain .Sing from Ladak to IJtasa, and his route atom; the tipper con iso of 
the Yar>-Taau(H> Hirer; also botwuon that river and tho crests of the 
nimalayau ranges which form the larder of Western Nopal The 
conn® of tho Tsanpo and tho adjoining connin' on both lianks are well 
known ■« far as the meridian of 03°. and fairly well, but with tome 
nnoortaiuty, to 94 10. But from that point down to its entrance into 
tho A as u m Valley, under tho name of tho Dihong Ttiver. it is wholly 
unknown. So also is tho country oust wards np to tho meridian of 97* 
—a region which is probably tho basin of the tributaries of the Dibong 
River, which Hows into the Lohit-Bralunaputra a few miles above the 
point where tho latter river joins the Diltoug or Tsanpo. 

Tho great rivers of Central and Eastern Tiliet—tho Giama-Nu-Chu, 
tho hunt Kan, and the Di-Chu—are fairly well known in {inrta; but there 
are considerable portions of the first river, more particularly, which 
need further exploration. Thero is considerable uncertainty whether, 
below where there is a ferry on tho rood from Dayi.l to Kitno, the 
Giama-Nu-t Ini flows southward os tlm source of the Salwiu, or smjth- 
wctwnids, and is tho principal source of the Irawodi. This is a 
geographical problem of groat interest, and offers a splendid opjx.riunity 
for ambitious young explorers to win their spur*. This whole region 
of complicnt.d mountain and river systems, which still conoc*ln°tho 
sources of the great Burmese streams, urgently calls for bold and hardy 
explorers to disentangle it It is the borderland of several taous, mostly 
broken np into minute tribal divisions, which present tho *•*...'» interest 
to the anthropologist as their conntry does to tho geographer. 

In Burma itself much information is still needed to complete our 
knowledge of its geography ; hut this desideratum is being svatuiuati- 
colly attended to by the Indian Survey Deportment In Siam Sir. 
McCarthy has recently constructed a map, ainl the trade run tea between 
Chieug .Mai and the Cpper Mekong have been traversed by Holt 
llallett, Ctrl Booh, Archer, and other*. But tho region lying" to the 
south, Iwtween tho Monam Valley and tho Lower Mekong is almost 
unknown to Englishmen. A thorough acquaintance with tho cunutry 
on tho western side of tho Mekong is very desirable: such os the cia 
Mekong porta of Luang Erelong and of Nan, and tho parts intended to 
1® opened op by tho projected railway front Bangkok to Koret I may 
here mention that a valuable communication ha* just boon received from 
Mr. II. Worington Smyth, describing his voyage up tho Menam and 
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hi« journeys in the mountainous country to tho west of tho Mekong. 
Our young correspondent it, u son of onr fonuor colleague, the lat* Sir 
'' *«“gtou Smyth, and a grandson of our President Admiral fimytli, to 
whom the Society owes n much, and who was one or onr .even fonndan. 
Mr. >\ aringtnn Smyth’s uarrativo is of geographical value and is 
charmingly written, and it is pleasant to And that iu this instance the 
geographical nrnntlo of uiy distinguished predecessor baa so worthily 
descended on hia grandson. In the Malay IV-uiusula there is also much 
to t*. done; ^ Mr. Lake has just brought homo turns good surveying 
work of previously nnexplored country in tlia territory of Johor*. But 
wo havo to deplore the death of Mr. Bccher, who nufortunately lost his 
life in a river in tho southern part of tbo Malay IVninsnla just after ho hud 
entered upon what premised to bo a useful piece of geographical work. 

Passing over the great Emp.ro of China, which has been treverend in 
numerous directions, and tho geography of which is tolerably well 
understood, we come to Korea. In this peninsula, which until lately 
had scarcely been visited, the pack reads between the principal towns 
aru now pretty well known, but there remain u number of routes on the 
western sido, from Sdul down to tho south coast, and on the east sido 
Iter ween Geuaau and Fuaan, whioh Mr. Curron informs mo have either 
not been travereed in modem times or are wholly unexplored. There 
is very great need of a survey and map of Korea, and, apart from tho 
puck rouds, tho mountainous parts of the country are quire unknown. 
1 hero is tho* very umiddnreble scope for geographical enterprise in this 
great peninsula, which may be looked upon as onoor then timorous allure¬ 
ments whioh tho unknown parts of tho world present to tbo explorer. 

Leaving the gnat Asiatic continent, and turning our attention to 
Hid mass of islands to the south, and stretching away eastward to the 
IV-illc, we shall find that the most important future work will have to 
be done by the hydrographur rather than by tho geographer. Doubt- 
lf*» there an* many unroportod reefs and shoals, and others whoso 
recorded positions require verification. Yet when wo think of tho 
splendid work of Mr. Wallace in the Malay Arolu>lago, and of the 
lonely residence of Mr. Forbes on Timor Laut, there can be no donll 
that much is also left for tho explorer to do on land among these 
lovely islands. Sir William Macgregor will steadily proceed with the 
examination of British Xew Guinea, and will encourage all wcll- 
couceived schemes of discovery. Mr. Woodford tells me that, in his 
opinion, a properly equipp'd expedition would have little difficulty in 
parsing from the hrod-watere of tho Fly to those of tho Empress Augusta 
Biv«r, anil so crossing Xew Guinea in its broadest port. Meanwhile 
the interior of Butch Xew Guinea is a complete blank—another of the 
vast tract* which await discovery. Here there is an extensive run ire 
marked on the maps os the diaries Louis Mountains, and stUinin/a 
height of 10,000 feet. The particular exploration of this range would 
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offer wink fur gUgnphtn anti naturalists for many years to come 
Another interesting piece of work for a yonng exploter to undertake 
would 1** a 'Infinite edntion of the question whether a passage exists 
right through t.hn supposed iat limns from MacIiitv Gulf In GeolTink Bay, 
ns has lawn reported. Mure knowledge of the islands to the north of 
Now Guinea is also needed, where the natives present the chief olwtacle 
to exploration. In the Solomon Islands, Mr. Woodford was successful 
in visiting the interior of Guadalcanal, hut Bougainville Island i* still 
absolutely virgin ground, ami I am informed by Mr. Woodford that 
there i# a most interesting elevatol coral lagoon to the north of tho 
islsml of Now Georgia which has hitherto been tmdeaeribod; while 
Kennell atul liellona Islands, to the »onth of the Solomon group, are 
^id to lie elevated abont 400 feet aliovo the sea. yot exclusively of 
coml formation. Tho natives are Polynesian, not of Melanesian rnev. 
and they wonhl certainly well repay a visit. Tho whole question of 
tku mingling of Polynesian mid Moluucsiau types ou these groups i>f 
islands calls for careful investigation, as woll as further study of tho 
formation of coral reefs. Mr. Woodford suggests that it would be desir¬ 
able, if furnU could bo obtained for tho purpose, to make an experi¬ 
mental born with a diamond drill upon sumo island of purely coral 
formation, situated in very deep water, and as far removed a* possible 
from any high iund, He thinks one of tho islands of the Gillwrt or 
Ellice group* would bo suitable for the experiment. 

It is unlikely that there are now any undiscovered islands in the 
Pacific, although I well remember the time wlion we fully expected that 
there might 1st. and when we wars ordered to enter in tha deck lug. 
during our watches, the visibility of distant objects. Tlius our tracks 
formed belts varying from 10 to U> miles wide, within which no new 
islands were to he found. 

Australia hss now been oxplored in it* wliolo extent. Tho work 
was watched with tho deepest interest aud sympathy by our Society: 
and no less than twelve Australian explorers leave received our 
gold turd id. Queensland. New South Wales, Victoria, ami South 
Australia propor «n> thoroughly well known ; hut in Western Austr al in 
there are still largo isolated tracts of the country in the interior which 
are on explored. The most important lies cost of the 1.20th meridian 
ami betwvon about 21 and 24 south. Mr. Ernest Favene points out that 
the important geographical fact to be determined by an examination of 
this trad would bo the settlement of tho question whether .Sturt's 
Greek again reformed, after having been for a time lost. PrnhaUy 
some patchi-9 of piaslural country aud some unconnected w.ntvr-clunnmU 
ami saline swuiups would also be found. Mr. Favcno considers that 
the geograjihiiail problem to lie worked out in Australia, during tlm 
ensuing year*, i* the evolution of » last river system, which will fill np 
tho gap between the heads of the west coast rivers and the Lake Kyra 
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trrtem. It is not likely that such a system will exist in anything man 
than a fragmentary form, but certain fixed iLrniiuigo rules peculiar to 
tbnt region nmv l* found to exist which would dispel the present notion 
tluit the creeks thore run at random to all point* of the compos*. The 
nurthom const regions are now well known and fairly well * e tll.id 
throughout by sheep-fanners; and tho gold discoveries in the aouth- 
west of tho continent are extending inland and may reach the unex¬ 
plored space, as bolts of auriferous country are known to exist across 
the interior. 

In Now Zealand* os Mr. Douglas Frealifiald has recently pointed ont, 
a glorious field is open for the mountaineer, for tho so-called Southern 
Alj* have tho glacier* or tho Alps. Urn forests of tho Caucasus, and tho 
fjords and waterfalls of Norway all brought into cluea juxtaposition. 
Stirred by tho success of Mr. Green’* ascent of Mount Cook, tho voung 
New Zoul under* have formed an Alpine club under tho presidency of 
Mr. Harper, i’ho |iropur line of exploration would bo to continue 
establishing hut* on both aide* of the range, so that tho relation and 
di vergences between the west and cast flank* may bo fully investigated, 
riilhurto tho oast aide has lioen principally explored. 

Australia now hua Geograjihical Societies of her own, active and 
b urned Jodie* which are doing good work. It has been suggested by 
lUrou Sir Feld, von Monitor, and his idea has boon adopted iry- his col¬ 
league* in Australia, that, with tho object of establishing cloeo affiliation 
l*otween Urn parent Society and all the brunches, our Council might 
annually elaborate a series of questions for transmission to our colonial 
und provincial colleague*. Such questions might refer to tidal obser¬ 
vation*, oceanic currents, tho inn*t important spots for additional 
hypnotnetrical data, accurate determination of longitude*, and the settle¬ 
ment of new project* for exploration. 1 am quito of opinion that this 
suggestion is well worthy of tho consideration of our Council. 

The Now World, including tho two continent* of North and South 
America, ha* boen in prooes* of discovery for the last four centuries. 

J ho nearer parts had to be settled Wore tho more distant jarts could lie 
explored. Tho wholo of the coasts, indeed, have licen »urvevtd with 
more or less completeness, and the United State* Coast Simvj , a « 
monument of rigurcu* aocura.y. But much of the interior is still unknown 
nr voTy partially explored. Thi* is certainly thn caw in the Dominion of 
tai.uiin ; and Dr. George M- Dawson recently aaid that we are far from 
having acquired evun a good general knowledge of fertile toads with 
a rigorous climate which will only yield hardy crop*, although com¬ 
paratively little of tho region ca|iahl« of producing wheat i* „,iw 
altogether unknown. Then there are mt tract* of unknown country 

where po-ihle mineral wealth would bo the only material incentive for 
their exploration. 

Within tho Arctic Circle there is an unknown area covering flSOO 
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miles, between tho eastern boundary of Alaska, the Porcupine 
Kiver and tho northern coast. Another area of 82,000 square wiles of 
considerable interest, and probably containing the head-waters of the 
White and Tiuuuia Hirers, lies west of tho Lewce and Ynkou, and 
extends to tho Alaska frontier. There is an unknown tract of 27,000 
•qnaTu miles between the Lewes. Felly, ami Stilcina Rivers, which Iks 
on the direct lino of the metalliferous belt of tho Cordillera. Between 
tho Felly and Mackenzie Rivers there are 100,000 unknown equate wiles, 
including nearly 600 miles in length of the main range of the Rindcy 
Mountains. Our Back Grant testimonial ist, tho Ablw Fetitot. has made 
a short journey into tho northorn part of this area from tho .Mackenzie 
River, but otherwise no published information exists renjiecting it. 
Another Arotio area, between the Great It, or I-i.y .. » nt l the northern 
coast, covering 50,000 square miles, is also unknown ; and yet another 
of 35,000 square miles south of the Groat Bear Lake, except for tho 
jonrnoys of tho Abbe Fetitot and Mr. Macforlane. Further south then* 
is an unknown tract of 81,000 square miles, between tho Stlkinc and 
Liard Rivers to the north, and tho Skeenn and Teuco Rivers to tho south, 
and another of 7500 square miles between tho Peace, AthaWa, and 
Loon Rivers. An unexplored area south of the Athabasca Lake is 
35,000 square miles in extent, 

1 arning again to the Arctic Regions there is an area of 7500 square 
miles east of the Coppermine and west of Bathurst inlet, and another of 
31.000 square miles between the Book River and the Arotio coast. I 
quote Dr. Dawsons figures, but I do not forget the work that has been 
•lone by Mr. V, urburtun Pike from the lovo of adventure, sometimes 
living on cariboo, ut others on rnuak oxen, at others on caches formed 
when game was abundant, and at others suffering from starvation. 
With no companions, save a few Indians, he has cr.*»cd and recreesed 
thu barren lauds of Amorica. Wo next ooiuo to the vast unknown tract 
of 178,000 square miles between tho Back River and the west coast of 
Hudson’s Bay, part of which was wandered over but not mapped or 
explored by Hearn o in 1769-72, and I believe it has also bean traversed 
by Mr. Pika. There are smaller unknown areas to tho south of Hudson’s 
Bay, while tire whole interior of Labrador, covering 289,000 square miles, 
is entirely unknown beyond tho short routes uf Professor Hind, Mr. Uivr 
uxul 3Jr. Holme, and Pins Lacaatc. This tract is believed to be more or 
loss wooded, and in some parts with timber of largo growth; but iho 
practical utility of its future exploration will probably 1* derived from 
iu metalliferous ores. l)r. Dawson sums up his enumeration of unknowu 
areas with tho calculation that out of the 3,470,287 square miles which 
fm m the area uf the Dominion of Canada, 954.000 square miles at tho 
very least are entirely unknown. In looking forward to the future 
examination of theso areas. Dr. Dawson remarks that the explorer* 
should bo possessed of scientific training and bo able to m.b intelligent 
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Tho work " f Mr ‘ <*»« *nd «f irr. Topham 

it'hf U8V " f BritUl1 ° oi,lmbitt ,l “ «*»» ^Uont. an.] htus 

uglit to our notice a region of the greatest orographic and geological 
intercMt, part of which is still unmapped and unvoted. 

• Hi. 1 StA,e * thCni ^ n ' Uo11 »« he done in Alaska 

and A B -i ^' h0 °? ° niT ' Frvd ' Wh 7“ P» r - So ton-Karr. Topham. Nelson’ 
trown light on the alpine region, with thoir ^ 

Yukon ° at ° "* aUt ^ Eliu " * nd on of the 

i 1 tbo . VWJt tornton- of the Union itself surveying work of a 

Z‘vfi! Tlg Tn Cha ? Ct0r “ mid the admirable 

the east J Zr** *7 ° f to tU ° of ,ho Rio <; ™ndo on 

VnZnf muJ , th0 ot Juun da Kura «<, Sun Diego on the 
Uufic side » completed. Its merit, were cordially recognised by this 

°°“ ferrcd “P™ Bncho in 

. Jnl “ nd ‘orography, however, owes moat to the gcolotrists f or 

J.rf Tk ***, ■*»*•*• «•*» i» .h. 

CUrcncc King on the 40th parallel have U*n oblige! to make their 

2LnUt— Vr 000 * 3 " 1 WitL ,Ldr investigations. The 

nr™ ! ," 1 i ‘ Ut ° norof Ulu S, »^ commenced late and it. 

progress has been slow. 

Thera is a great deal of work far an explorer in Central America, 
our associate Mr. Mandalay, ha* dono to ranch excellent service 
and where wc ure also indebted to the researches of officers from British 
nonduras But it is in South America that the met exteZ 
moxpiored regions ary .till awaiting the visit, of scientific traveller 

Wh r, C0, . nmbU ? AtU,e - t,eed ^P^mtiou as well cu the 

“ “ n. b ° gr ?‘, nrUr, ‘ J *P ur * ,uld Potomayo. and some ..f the 

Na !d° r an tt d tZ if Am “° n * ^ * the F ** U * A ' Swtfago. 

j 1 , T , ,wre w “ 1 ‘ <*"*wous tract in Colombia Iwtmdtxl by 

f 8l °^ 0f lk ° And “ (in tl '° by the Orinoco and Rio Negro on 
the cast, on the north by the Meta, and on the south by the uZ* 

d Japura, which is practically unknown. I luivo called attention t<. 

ilT-r n0C ’ Wi ‘ ,n8 iD tha h °r° ««« one would 

the iff K ° r ? w “ here that the old conqueror, of 

Anofl,. C r t,,r7 ’ TVIth ° nt . watch or <x,,u !* a “. sought fur El Dorado. 

the rirere Un T UO ' VU ? Si0n He9 Guian * 1 0,ul **» Amar.on/whilo 

■ , ar,, "• Jnt# y* and To® are unexplored. The admirable 
ri ii" b * S ™ 1 liit'er I’urus and its main tributary secured for Mr 

srsr ?■“ uf »«—.v 3 rrSJS^i 

Tho mighty f’onlillcras of the Andes have only boen very partially 

Z 3 T ,,r "'•*»>»’• i>-k. wiTTJ^S 

illustration.% we learnt much about tho famouB peaks of Pkiudiir t 

Ko. VL—Dkdcbek, 1893.] b “ ^ 01 
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3Ir. \\ olf, in thn nine region, have led to the examination of tho little 
known province* between tho Andos and tho Pacific and to tho produo 
tiun of a most valuable map of Ecuador. lu Peru the learned President 
•if the Lima Geographical Society, out honorary associate. Dr. Luis 
Carranza, has admirably described the geography of some of the provinces 
of tho Andes. Still there is an undesuriliod Andean region, comprised in 
the provinces of Lncana*, Pnrinncuchus, Congallo, Aytnnrnos, and (,'cta- 
l amba; and in the coast volleys tuul deserts between Nasos and Lajea. 
Forbes, Minahin and Wiener have ascended Illimani and Illampu, but 
the mountains of the coast-range further south are almost unknown, and 
the great peaks of Sajama and I’allahnari sro still unmeasured. 

Indeed, the -whole orography of western South America is very im¬ 
perfectly understood, and would well repay further scientific examination. 
The great rivers of the Gran Cbacn, flowing from tho Bolivian Andes 
to the Paraguay, are still incompletely explored, especially tho more 
northern streams. Captain Page rood a most interesting paper on tho 
subject at onr meeting on January 2»th, 1889. In tho discussion which 
followed I mentioned that tho Gran Chaca was one of those regions to 
which geographers might point, when they were tauntingly asked what 
was left for them to discover. Captain Pago has since lost his life—a 
martyr to s eiah o n anil to duty. His work will ho taken up by others 
where lie has loft it The exploration of theee streams, especially of tho 
Utuquia, and tho region through which thoy pass, must noods bo com¬ 
pleted. For some day they will form great fluvial highways of com* 
mere*. Further south tliere are tract* needing examination, especially 
along both sides of the dividing line between Chits and the Argentine 
Republic, as well as in Potagunio. The government of Nouquen is one 
<•/ these, a region with mountain slopes covered with lieeob (Fays* 
Anlarriiea) and pine (.irnscario Itnwilienni) forests, and with active 
volcanoes along its summits; while its rocks abound in fossil shells and 
wood, and send forth thermal springs. The belief that in this district, 
the Gallon-caa fcallod in its upper part the Mumini) flowing to the 
Atlantic, has iU source in tho same lake as tho Bio Bio, flowing to tho 
Pacific, would he on interesting point for an explorer to clear up. I 
rejoice to find, from an interesting memorandum furnished mo by Captain 
Itou Benjamin Garcia A pari tic*. of tho Argentino Corps of Engineers, 
that exploration is being zealously promoted sud encouraged by onr 
sister Geographical Society at Buenos Ayres. 

We have now mado a general survey of tho unexplored and undis¬ 
covered UituU of onr globe. But the work of geographers ia by no means 
confined to tho lnnd. 

It is nearly forty years since 3lnury published the first edition of 
h.s • Physical Geography of the Sea.' He wa. tho founder of a new, 
and most interesting branch of our science, which treat* of the ocean 
depths, of the currents and temperatures of the sea, of its biology, and 
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of the surface of tho ocean bottoms. In 1855 this wu* « now field of 
research; when the Arctic and tho Cyclop* worn running their find 
lines of soundings ucra» tho North Atlantic; and when Brooke and 
Wallich were inventing the first apparatus for bringing tip sample* 
from great depths. Since then, through the labours of scientific officer* 
of several nationalities, tho gate* of this new field have been opened 
wider and wider. The result is due to the invention of improved appli¬ 
ances and to the persevering work of deep-sea soundings and dredging* 
as well in narrow seas as in tho great ocean*. This, of course, is not 
work for individual explorers, but rathor for the governments of uiari- 
trmo nations. Yet l would urge apou the attention of naval officers, 
of officers of the naval reserve, and of the mercantile marine, that tboy 
aU Ixave frequent opportunities of adding to our knowledge, and of 
doing useful work in forwarding the examination of tho depths of 
tho sea, and in contributing to our knowledge of meteorology. 

An immense maos of work remains to bo dono to enable us to havo oven 
a rough and general knowledge of tho ocean depth*. Additional linos of 
soundings are needed in all direction*, especially in tho southern ocean 
and in tho Central Pacific, to bring out thoir general configuration. Wo 
now have a rough idea of the arena of greatest depths, tho greatest of all 
having been obtained off the coast of Ja,*n by the Ttucarora in 4655 
fathoms; hut tho sounding* of tho Challenger between g t . Thomas and 
Bermuda, and of tho Egnria in tho Pacific come very near to it Tho 
discovery of the very great** ocean depth will lie most interesting, lmt it 
voidd be still more so to discover ami map the submarine ranges and peaks 
to within, say, 500 fathoms of the surface. I remember that when tho 
Faforou. ran aim «f soundings acre** the North Atlantic in August 
1876, we got 1800 fathoms on one day, 1450 on the next, and only 690 
on the next, bringing up pieces of block volcanic stone. On the live 
following days tho depth increased to 1250 and 1485 fathoms. Here 
there was clearly either a volcanic peak or a ridge; and wherever Die* 
are known to occur 1 think that it would 1» very desirable to explore tho 
surrounding ocean bed, and ascertain tboir extent and character. We 
wuut also the establishment of it more complete study of tho system of 
oooaa currents, by a very extousive use of Heats adapted to 'swiru at 
various depths ; and also a fuller investigation of tlio temperature and 
i Miwty of tho water surrounding tho shores of all tho continent*. Tho 
work hitherto dime in tho North Boa and tho neighbouring Atlantic is 
practically confined to tho summer month*, and a detailed examination 
.it all season* ts needed. Such work is now being dano under the 
auspices of Professors Petterasen of Sweden and Mohn of Christiania 
lu-unmicl of Kiel, and tho Fishery Board of Scotland. We also* 
require a determination of tho isotherms and isobars on hind and se* 

«t all seasons, which mil primarily involve prolonged observation, 
in tho south-polar region, and a more complete knowledge of iho 
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ramtion of atmospheric pressure with height, nnd its independent 
variation in different horizontal planes. Such an investigation ambrsetm 
the whole question of tho nso of the barometer or boiling-puiut theruio- 
BUJtKr in roeasnring heights. 

This will conclndo my enumeration of tho geographical .Insidcraui in 
the field. It is a long nud formidable list, affording work fur many 
decades of years to come. Bat many of my associates know vorv well, 
and the rest mast now clearly understand, that It is by no means an 
eriittusti yo list; but only suoh an enmnorntion as our limited time will 
admit of our making, merely a rough general surrey of tho work iu the 
field that remains to be done. 


Tho work of explorer* is co-ordinated and rendered uaefitl in many 
ways by geographical students, whoso valuable labours desire equal atten¬ 
tion and nucouregomont There are many geographical problems which 
mutt be solved as well by the examination and in tor-comparison of the 
work of numerous explorers in different regions, as by the careful study 
and application of tho achievements of the devotees of our ocieuco in past 
centuries. Tho advance and extension of geography depends as ranch 
ni-on us students and scholars as upon Its discover.mi and explorers. 
Comparatm geography is indeed one of U.e highest branches of our 
science By identifying sites, comparing descriptions written long ago 
with the actual surface of the ground, and by demonstrating tho dm egos 
whtoh have taken plnoo within historical times, it U an Indispensable 

t 3 u Cd ?*F* phy ' Wc >La11 ’ 1 ““ *«™. bo ghu! to 
L , w of , the investigation* of ou r Oxford Travelling 

Mn.Ur, Mr. Oruudy who has compared the narutivo of Herodotus with 

T" 1 "n™ tle UUle ° f PUt ^ Ccmparutivo 

geography also enable* us to comprehend the gradual evolution of our 

frS r ° ng , di * X>YBma Ml1 We-lotig Studies Of . long series of 
devoted men during a succession or age*. Suoh knowledge is of tho 
deepest interest. \\ e, therefore, welcomed iu 18p| I> r .Schlichters ably 
reasoned paper on Ptolemy* topography of eastern Kq.mtorinl Africa; 
and wo shall be glad to receive further result, of hi* researches. Jlr 
Bylnnds long and careful bibliographical and mathematical study of 
Ptolemy, and Ins laborious corrections and verifications, have also resulted 
in an important addition to Ptolemaic literature. 

The spirit in which geographical students enter noon their 
researches, and the methods they adopt, have* 6I *dal interest at a time 
when tho educational effort* or the Society justify tho expectation that 
their uumbere will soon in cress* Dr. H. S. Schlichter, who has already 
communicated the most interesting paper on Ptolemy's geography of 
Aftica to which I lrnvo just alluded-has explained to mo his svltom 
of investigation. He not only uses history fur the solution of physical 

«tr7 u a :, i 80 , T rt *, 40 VbjBkMl fa0t# “* Nations for 
6 q«e*tion8 of historical geography. By looking at tho problem 
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cu.lcr consideration in all its boaring., and tho various war* which 
to Ie«ul to ite solution, an insight i* obtained into the nature of th- 
questions we have to deal with, and into tho trastwortl.ineas of tho 
source* of our information. Suoh studies lead front ono prohbm to 
another, they open n r new question* and linen of research, and not only 
conneot physical and historical facU of all times and ages, but also join 
nnr own mind* and thoughts with those of men who lived and worked 
centuries Iwforo us. Hardly any branch of science is of greater interest 
m ™ ,hau comparative geography, because wherever we tun. 

we discover links which connect tho development of our race with the 
changes on the surface of our planet. 

r SS &c}lllohU ' r “ now «»g»gcd in studying the dcsiccution of ports 
of Afnca, and ho has, with great labour and research, drown u aeries of 
sections across that continent The subject*—in pl.yHica] geography— 
whuii offer tbouisolves for the investigation of the student are, indeed, 
ns numerous as they are fascinating. The processes of denudation, of 
erosion, and of transportation may lie studied and compared ; while-as 
Professor Lnpwarth lias pointed out—tho agencies which rule in tho 
prooesaes of upheaval and depression are still almost entirely unknown 
to us. The Professor's address, delivered at Edinburgh last year, on 
the crests and troughs which succeed each other on tho Earth’s surface 
m endless sequence, of every gradation of sire, of every degree of com¬ 
plexity, offers much matter for reflection to the student of geography 
Tho geological fold-a* described in Professor Lapworth’s addreas- 
ehouhl receive the attention of physical geographers who can take 
advantage of their great opportunities os explorers and os students, by 
investigating as w«dl tho simple fold, often under altered conditions 
caused by erosion, os the tangential pressures and other influences that 
have !*en at work on it. Thus wo should combine with geologist* in 
working out nature’s problems, while wc study tho Earth’s past history 
in order to understand its present condition; for although tho limits 
between the soierioes of geography and geology hare been clearly 
defined, the difference between our studies consist* rathorin our methoda 
and objects thou in the materials on which wo work. Wo are, therefore, 
prepared to give a cordial weloomo to Mr. Oldham's promised paper on 
the present oondition of tho surface of British India, o» explained liy its 
former geological history. 

If a competent acquaintance with geology is required for an accom¬ 
plished geographical! explorer, a knowledge of biology is equally desirable. 
For instance., the study of the fauna of inland lake* and rivers has been 
pointed oat, by Darwin and Peschel, os important in connection with 
many problems in physical geography. It is two thousand years ago 
since Eratosthenes, who presided over geographical science at Alexandria 
drew scientific conclusions from the fact that certain shells were found 
near the oasis of Jupiter Ammon. It wa* by tho study of tho fauna of 
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large lakes in North America and in Asia that their marine origin was 
established; while we deduce the former existence of land* now aul>- 
merged, from tbo com|«ri»un of foeail animals. Plante have acted an 
oqnollj' important part, both in effecting the oouditiun of the Eorth’a 
surface, and in revealing to us its former history. 

I Anticipate that such investigations will occupy some of onr present 
nnd future etudente and explorers os they have occupied their prede¬ 
cessor* ; but they will 1 trust always boor in mind that the basis or nil 
geographical work, if it is to bo really valuable, is the fixing of ]xaitiui:s 
astronomically. Accuracy and reliability can alone make tlmir work 
permanently useful. Much attention ought, therefore, to be given to the 
handling and adjustment of instruments, nnd to their improvement. 
Exporionoo in the field often lead* to suggestions which boar fruit when 
they are carefully thought out. Thus there have lx.*en several forms of 
range-finders invented in recent yeans, which might bo used in making 
rough surreys. Both Sir George Airy and Mr. Monifiold have intro¬ 
duced new methods of computing Innare, and a method of semi-azimuths, 
invented by a yachtsman, is now trader discussion. Hr. Schlichter 
has recommended the use of an apparatus for photographing moon 
and stare for lunars, which is described 'in the November Number 
of our Journal, and Colonel Stewart invented anothor apparatus 
for surveying by photography. Improvements are sure to suggest 
themselves to intelligent workers. Major Watkin has improved on 
the oneroid. Several attempts hare been made to improve tho arti¬ 
ficial honnuL Major Vcrner has invented a compass to be used for 
travelling at night. 

Photography now occupies an important place in relation to geo¬ 
graphy, and a photographic camera should farm pan of the equipment 
of all explorers engaged in original goi>graphical work. It is to Iw 
regretted that travellers have not taken more advantage of the facilities 
afferdsd by the Society, as the use i,f an instrument should be thoroughly 
mastered before a traveller proceeds on a journey. In photometry it is 
necessary that objects represented on the plate should bo clear and well- 
defined, to facilitate the taking of tntcumremente from them: and this 
lias now become specially imporlont since the invention of the now 
method of taking Inuars. 

It is in the direction of the improvement of instrnmonte, cameras, and 
other appliance* need by tbe traveller, and of methods of observing and 
computing, that experienced and ingenious men should continue to turn 
their inventive faculties. Very often an improvement occurs to an 
Observer while using an instrument in the field, which afterwards, bv 
following up the train of thought, leads to tho perfection of a practiimlly 
useful invention. Phis has been the case from the .lays of Martin 
Behutu to theme of Leigh Smith. 

Many of the rising generation of geographers, whose talents lie in 
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that direction, 'rill also. It is to lie hoped, master the beautiful and mo*' 
nsoful art of the cartographer, including the work of the compiler anil 
of the draughtsman. At present there are none ton many in thi* 
country. When wo reflect on the exquisite specimens of Italian and 
Catalan porUtlami which are pracrrtd in the British Museum, and on 
tho great geographical interest attaching to early examples of carto¬ 
graphy, it is impossible not to regrot that we are unable to predace an 
atlas such as the Berlin Geographical Society brought out last year. 
There are as yet no adequate opportunities, in this country, for dovel- 
oping the latent power* of the potential Kretschmers who donlrtlew? 
exist among our young English geographers, but I trust that every 
encouragement will he given to tlioee who, in tho future, give their 
attention to this branch of <>ur work. 

Turning one© more to the qualifications of an explorer, 51r. Gnltnn 
liua suggested to me that the art of geographical description is a very 
needful ouo. It is seldom that a country resembles what tho visitor has 
lieen led to expect from reading recent descriptions of it. It is not tho 
so called “ word {minting," now so elalwrutely employed, that conveys 
tho most correct picture; but rather pithy epithets and sharp clear 
touches. The old writer* were often excellent in doing this, with their 
forcible homely language; and they should be road until somo echo of 
their pure vigorous style has been caught. The necessity for cultiva¬ 
ting tho describing fucnlty, and for studying the general principles 
underlying all good description should Ixj inculcated by those who train 
men n» geographical explorers; for » traveller is of no nso if, wheat 
hu comes book, he fails to convey to others a correct idea of what he 
has seen. 

The various subjects to which a geographical student or ©xplorer 
can give his attention ore us fascinating as they are numerous; and 
whether ho devotes his talents to tho improvement of instruments, or 
to the work of the draughtsman and map-maker, or to the manifold 
phases of physical geography, or to discovery in distant lands, or to the 
elucidation and illustration of tho history and pregress of our aoience. 
ho will alike be farthering, and advancing onr objects, and will have u 
right to claim our assistance and our sympathy. 

We do not invito geographers to enter upon any of these difficult 
undertakings without being prepared to supply thorn with a suitable 
training, and to give them all the sympathy and encouragement in onr 
power. This was not always tho case. I well remember that a young 
officer in command of the Hausa police force canto to me for advice, just 
twenty years ago. Ho wanted to learn the us© of the sextant and 
artificial horizon. At first I had no answer to givo him. But after¬ 
wards I found out that a widow lady, named Janet Taylor, gave (ho 
required instruction in the Minories to mates of merchant ships, it 
was this dearth of tho menus of learning the work of an explorer that 
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forced my attention on the duty of finding a remedy. Mrs. Taylor was 
an efficient teacher, I believe, bnt the Miuurios are far off, and her 
•ingle efforts could not supply what was needed. Ii was then that I 
imbmitted proposals, that the Society should appoint an instructor and 
furnish the necessary facilities for enabling explorers to learn their 
work. Our Council saw the importance of supplying a great need, 
and Mr. Coles waa appointed to instruct intending travellers in 
practical astronomy and surveying. My projosal included instruction 
in geology and biology, and now arrangements are mode for teaching 
what an explorer would need in thf*6o branches of knowledge also, us 
well as in photography. 1 look upon this a a tho most successful 
measure that ho* been adopted by this Society in recent years, and tho 
ono which has done most to advance the interests of geography. Since 
Mr. Coles began to give instruction in surveying and nautical astro¬ 
nomy, bo has taught two hundred and thirty-nine pupils, including 
officers in the army and navy, in the consular and colonial services, 
tuiraidriarios, civil engineers, and private travellers. The*e instructed 
explorcre have done valuable geographical work in all parts of thu 
world: in Africa, Aaia. North and South America, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago and Pacific Islands, and in tho Arctic Regions. Of the two- 
hundred and thirty-nine pupils, twenty havo studied photography, 
eighteen botany and forty geology, in addition to surveying and nautical 
ttstTTinnruy. It is of tbo utmost importance that explorers should t*» 
thoroughly trained for their work, and their instruction is consequently 
one of the most indispensable duties of our society. 

In this imperfect survey of our geographical tLWcrold 1 Lave 
endeavoured to draw the attention of my associates, not only bo tho 
oxtent of unknown country to bo discovered and explored, and to tho 
numerous problems and questions of interest which await solution, hut 
also to the duty tliat is laid upon us, each one of ns—to take his share 
of the task, somo by useful advice and co-ojHiration, some bv encourage¬ 
ment, all by a hearty determination to work together for one great end 
—tho usefulness and prosperity of our Society. 

Admiral Sir Leopold MlClistm:* : It is meet gratifying to rue to be permitted to 
propose tbs resolution which I think folluwa the reading of the address. I hare bail 
the pleasure .»f km-wing the President for a very long time; more than forty years 
ago we tc-rrol together in the same ship throughout an Arctic winter. Darin- the 
long interval nines that time, he has duvoUsl almost the whole of his conspicuous 
Uieau and his amusing industry to the advancement of g* graphical knowledge, 
lie lu* himself ukrn part in exploration of no ordinary degree of hardship. He 
has travelled in many unfrequented lands and under many difficulties, and an a 
geographical student, be has made many researcho, and has brought to light manv 
interesting and valuable tacts. I think it is to tho last of these efforts that we are 
indebted for s biography of ChrUtopbcr Columbus, the greatest of all geographical 
discoverers; it Isa most intere*tiiigand dulightfol narrative, one of the most delightful 
in our language. We, th« Fellows of this Society, ktow well bow long and" how 
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faithfully he has laboured at the oomicil board to promote the incfca»r of geogra¬ 
phical exploration anil research, to diiTuM geographical information, a ad to make 
more generally known and felt the practical utility of geographical ecleucr. Tint 
address to which we hnve just listened is an instructive, to Interesting, that it le»tiBoi 
to a very long oourso of special study. I run quite incompetent to speak of its varied 
merits, hut I will venture to say here, that from what we know of Clements 
Markham iu the post, wv, the Fellows, lire all of utie mind, that he Is eminently quali¬ 
fied to direct tbs labours nnd guido the future of this great Society on Its distinguished 
course of invaluable work. And here in passing I bog leave to allude to the very 
hciuourahlc mention of our Frcsidi’nt in to-day's Timtt newspaper; It reoognisea in 
him the originator of the cbinchuua plantations iu India, a work id extreme value. 
I beg therefore to propose that our heat thank a be given to the President for his very 
able and instructive address, and to express a hope that lie will allow it to bo printed 
and circulated among the Fellow* of the Society. 

Capt. Lovwrr Ca union: Allow me to second that motion heartily. When I 
started for my journey across Africa, the most hearty supporter 1 hail was the 
present President of the Geographical Society. During all the difficulties 1 had an 
my journey, I restod my heart nn what he did for ms, and 1 havu never found any 
more loyal friend In this world than the premia President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. I had difficulties and troubles In crossing Africa. I did my work, a* l 
said after 1 came bock, honestly, and I beliiive it; hut I should never havu got 
acnm Africa If It hod not been for the way in which Lu fought my battle when I 
was away. We have all llatunnl with the greatest (susihle in tires l to his addrees, 
and I congratulate the Society on now having aa a President a scientific geographer, 
neither looking to the right hand nor ro tiro left hand, hut to the interest of the 
Society. 1 wish to render to you to-night, Mr. President, my most sirwot thanks 
for all you hare dime far nut, aul un behalf of the whole of the Society fur what you 
have done for us. 

The Pb widest: I have to thank Sir Leopold McClintock mud ('apt. Cameron 
for the kind words they haw aputen of me, and tlm meeting for the way they have 
received them. 1 hare to announce that at oar next meeting we shall hare a most 
interesting paper on the results to bo denied from Antarctic explorations, by Dr- 
Murrey of the ChaUtmjar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE DE¬ 
LIMITATION COMMISSION IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 1892.* 

Bt Major J. J. LEVERSON, B.E 

The country aurveyed by the Anglo-Portuguese Delimitation Com¬ 
mission in 1892 combats of a narrow strip of territory extending aoutli 
for about 140 miles from the source* of the Gaercsi River (Zambesi 
Basin), situated in about 1st 1ft’ S., ami then S.S.W. to a point 
described in Article II. of the Anglo-Portuguotto Convention of June 
llth.j 1891, as the north-eastern point of tha frontier of the South 
African Republic. This point is «iHinted at the junction of the Rivers 
Limpopo and UjtTubu in latittido about 22 35* 32* S. 


Map, p. 570. 
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With the exception of the bn»b-covered plateau between tho River* 
.Sabi and Limj*opo, tbo country is generally very nmnntainons, and is 
traversed by innumerable streams of excellent water, belonging to tbo 
basins of the Zambesi. the Pnngvre, the llnsi, the Sabi, and the LimpojK*. 
all ni which How into the Mozambique Channel. 

The basin of the Puugwo is bounded on the north by the watershed 
separating it from the Zambesi twain, on tbo south by that separating 
it from the Hn«i basin, anti on the west by the Sabi basin. The main 
stream uf the Pnngwe rise* in the Inhauguni Mountains, many of the 
peaks of which are between 6000 and 7000 feet high, und runs generally 
in a south-easterly direction to the sea. Within the limits of tho enrvey 
it may be descrilnid us a rapid inuunUin river, bnt oast of long. 83? E. 
it eaters a Hat country covered with thick forest, the monotony of 
which is relieved here mid there by small isolated mountains and 
kojipics with stoop slopes which stand out abruptly from the plain. 

At a ford almost due north of Mortnt Z&raiuira, where tho Com¬ 
mission crossed the nror nt the end of October, the water was about 
3 feet deep, with a strung current and stony bottom. Tbo general 
width where not cut up by islands was from 80 to 40 yards. There 
were numerous deep pools in which hippopotami were plentiful. 
After rain the l’ungwc rises vory rapidly, and a portion of the 
Commission when returning from tho north to Massi-Eessi in the 
middle of No vernier, was delayed twenty-four hours on its northern 
bank, and only sucoeodrd in crossing eventually with great difficulty. 

At Samento in M»y it varied from 100 to 200 yards across, 
und was Hewing in a brood sandy bod. In March and April vessels 
drawing 3 to 4 feci of water can ascend as far os this, but daring tho 
dry season of Uio year navigation ceases above Mu panda’s for all boats 
except native canoes. 

Between Sarjnonto and the sea the rivor winds its way through an 
almost dead-level alluvial plain, gradually increasing in width, nnd in 
its Inwcr reaches resembling rather un estuary of tho sea lhau a river. 
Star the «m the banks are very swampy and overgrown with white 
mangrove. After the rains a large portion of the alluvial plain is inun- 
dated, usually tD n depth of l A to 2 feeL Tho tido rashes up as for as 
Mu|»aru1u’« in a lUal wavo ox l>oro. Navigation is vury difficult owing 
to the numerous and ooustautly-slrifting sand-banka. Below MnpandaV 
few hippopotami are to lm Seen, bat the rivor is infested by crocodiles 
in great numbers, Largo game is plentiful along the hanks. 

West or long. 33' L tho left Iwuk tributaries of the I’angwe are 
mere mouuLain torrents; un llmright lank die most important tributary 
is dm Humic, which rises in the mountains not very far from Umtoan’s 
kraul, nnd flows through a densely-wo. ded valley. Some milus above 
it- j undid:. with the Pungwc it fo joined ly the Inyamkarnra. Both 
tho Humic and the Inyatuksrara contain many deep pools, bnt are 
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fordable in j laces. We crossed l>otb rivers due south of Mount Zara- 
uiita on 0« tober 27tl». My notes regarding the ford* aro aa follow* :— 
l*ytwltmirn: Strong current, stony bottom, 2 feet deep. 20 yards 
broad. Uoti'lc: 2^ foot deep, 2."> varda broad, slight current, sandy 
bottom. 

On the march from Mujwuda's to Massi-Kessi the most important 
tributaries of the Pnngwo met with are tho Mnda, which, under tluj 
name of Bignmiti, flows into it some distance below the railway tormiuns 
at Fontesrilla, and tho Mudichiri. which flows into it between Mapanda's 
and Sarmento. In May tho Mudichiri at the drift by which wo eroded 
w-as about 2 feet deep and 20 yards broad, with a one-knut current. In 
November the volume of water had diminished very considerably. 

The portion of the Busi basin included within tho operations of tho 
Delimitation Commission extends from about lit. Iff- 50’S, to Ut. 21°S. 

1 he most important north bonk tributaries arc tho h'evuo and the I.uaitu 
Rivem, and on tho south the Umswiliri River. The Busi proper rise* 
u» tho tabic-land north of Mapungane’s kraals, and flows generally in « 
south-easterly direction to it# junction with tho L’mswilui, after which 
it makes a sharp bend to the north-east Where crimed by the 
Delimitation Commission it had not assumed any large proportions. I n 
August »t a drift a little above its junction with the Nyamahnuibu it 
was only 2$ feet deep and 1 fi yards broad. 

The Rerno rises in the mountains between Massi-Kcssi and PmtnWs 
kruul. and flows eastward past the old fort of Mussi-Kessi, which ha# 
mm U-on converted into tho Mozambique Company’! headquarter offices 
m Mttrfee. The new township of Andrade is situated on the Zambusi. 
* T t , nbntar - v of tho The Selous waggon-road from Shimov*. 

o mull runs up the valley of tho Menini, onotlier tributary of*the 
Kovnc. At the drift whore this road crosses the ltevue about 14 miles 
below MasM-Kessi, the stream was in May last alamt 2 feet deep and 
10 yards broad, with a rapid onrrent. In November the water had 
<iimiiuabed very ranch, and was only about 20 yard* broad and l£ feet 
deep. I Hiring the rains the river Wcomca impassable, and crocodiles 
are said to be numerous. 

Tho streams rising in the Cdza Mountains between Mount Vnmlia 
and the Chimauimani Pass flow generally eastwards, and find their 
way eventually into the Revue. 

Just north of the Chimauimani Mountains the Great Musapa River 
flows through a narrow, rocky gorge, enclosed ou both aide* by towering 
cliffs. On most maps this river is shown ss a tributary of the Lusitn 
but whether this is correct, or whether it joins the Revue, or flows’ 
direct into the Btisi, wo had no opportunity of ascertaining. 

The Lusitn River, within tho limits of our work, was an important 
stroma flowing in a deep valley, the mountains on its northern or left 
hank rising steeply to a height of several thousand foot abovo it. On 
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tho right bank the country wna less mountainous and was covered with 
Inxnriant tropical vegetation, in which clearance* had lx>en mode here 
and there for the cultivation of mealies and other kinds of grain, fish 
were plentiful in the river. Tho stream varied from about 25 to 40 yard* 
in breadth, and at the ford where wo crossed in July was about 3 feet 
deep. 

The Tlarom River, a fierce mountain torrent which runs southward* 
along tho foot of tho craggy and precipitous western ridge of tho 
Fhiwaninioni Range, flows into the Lusitu some miles below the ford. 



rinr or the itutv wren. 

We succeeded in exploring tho greater portion of tho Umswilizi, and 
ascertained that the somewhat remarkable circular course of this river 
shown ou most maps hitherto published in dotted line* is pretty nearly 
correct. At tho drift near Mahnsli's Lrual the stream was in August 
about ‘JO yards broad and 1*^ feet deep. From this point to ita junction 
with tho Husi it flows through a alightly undulating country, shut in 
on tho north by the low mountains which separate it from tbeSheneyku, 
hut to the south the country is open as far as the eye cun reach. 

Nearly tho whole of the upper course of tiro Umswilixi is through 
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a mountain gorge, from which it emerges a little allow tho *bove- 
Tuontiimod drift. This gorgo Ls in Homo places narrow, while in others 
it widens out considerably, and affords room for entire riling.» and 
fields of mealies, Kaffir corn, etc., along the river-banka. The alopw 
of the mountains enclosing the gorge an* for the most part covered 
with thick forest The river itself consists generally of a series of 
long, almost still roaches connected by rapids. The scenery within 
the gorge is everywhere very bountiful. 

South of the Umswiliri the character of the country soon changes; 
it becomes much less mountainous, drier, and more sandy. The 
Mlongezi is a small sluggish stream flowing into the rmswiliri. 
Its valley constitutes the southernmost portion of the Hu si basin. 
Hoyodd this a gently undulating district covered with grass and 
stunted trees forma tho waterahod between the basins of tho Bnsi and 
the SabL 

At the point where we struck tlw Sabi, about 4 miles aliove its 
jnnctkw with the Lundi, it had just emerged from a mountain gorge 
and entered tho groat plain through which it finds its way to the sea. 
It was flowing in a broad sandy bed from j to } mile broad, the actual 
width or tho stream, however, in August and September being oulv 
ftom GO to 100 yards. The water was about 2$ fact deep with u slight 
current Tho bottom wa» sand and small gravel. A little way tip 
the gorge we discovered an important series of cataracts and rapids, 
which, it is believed, are not marked on uny map hithorto published. 
Tboir origin appear* to be due to tho intrusion of u broad dyke of 
porphyry through which the river has hail to force a channel Tin 
bed or the cataracts is of solid rock about 100 yards wide, with deep, 
narrow tortuous channel* cut in it throngh which tho water llowe in 
the dry season. During the rains tb» whole space between tin almost 
vortical cliffs, from 100 to 150 feet high, which form the side of the 
gorge, innst be a iemfio nmring torrent. Wherever waterworn the 
rock has a highly polished surface, and is of a deop rod-brown colour. 
Tho scenery in tho neighlxiurhood of tho cataracts is very grand and 
weird. The rite i» somewhat difficult of access, and the* Commission 
had unfortunately not sufficient time to make a thorough examination 
of them, nor to determine thoir total height or length. 

The characteristics of tho Lundi ore very similar to those of the 
Sabi. At the point where wo crossed, it flowed in a bed of wry heavy 
rend about j mile broad, the actual stream, however, being only about 
40 yards broad and 2 feet deep. Near its junction with the Sabi it 
bcoomes much narrowor. but is 5 to C foot deep. Much of th< water 
brought down by both rivers doubtless percolate* through the sand, and is 
not visible to the eye. Tho natives as a rule do not take their drinking* 
wutcr direct from the streams, but hum hole* which they dig in the wuid. 
and which fill rapidly with water to tho level of tho surface of tin* 
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river. Numbers of wild geese ore to t« «eeu slung tho river. Fish is 
vurv 1 -leuTiH miJ i 3 usually caught by the natives by spearing. 
1 hero are also hippopotami ami crocodiles. 

Between the Lnndi and the Limpopo, locally called the Umiti 
« r .l.d not see any stratum of running water (September), though wo 
crossed several sand riven, in which water win, obtainable cither in 
small reedy jwols, or by digging holes to a depth of 4 to 5 feet. J Tho 
principal of these were the Chefu and the -Nnanotai, both of which 
eventually join die Limpopo. 

These sand riven, are rather a remarkable feature, and [vary in 
breadth from n lew yanla to more than a quarter of a mile (Nnanetai i. 
Ulmr surface is nouily level, and consists generally of heavy sand 
though occasionally there is some gravel. Tho hanks are well defined,’ 
usually front « to 10 feet high, aiul am fringed with fine toll trees and 
frrsh green foliage, very different from the dark^obured thiratv- 
lookiug, stunted bush with which the country between .ho wutor- 
conroee is mostly covered. For u short while during uml after the 
rum I wns informed that there is mnning water in some of these sand- 
nvera, but the total rainfall in this district is very small. 

The Limpopo near its junction with the Unvuba (Pafnri) flows 
through a nearly level alluvial plain about 0 miles broad, enclosed by 
t he scarps of a plateau which rises same hundred feet aWe it Clow* to 
the rival-bonks there is a belt of luxuriant forest varying from a few 
yards to a ndb in width, in which « tall, graceful acacia, with u light 
green Urk and yellow blown,®* exhaling « moat fragrant perfume, is 
ho mtat cunspbuons tree. Where we crossed the rivor it flowed in . 
enuly W altogether -boot J mile broad, in two principal streams, on* 
the kft U,lt lbe othor near the right bank. The total 
breadth or water orosM-d was about 200 yards, its depth 1 to U fret 
•md tin- current 1 to 4 knot. .'September-. At this ford much of the 
water must percolate through the aand.oe n little lower down the visible 
volume of water was much greater. 

The Unvubti is a pretty stream 40 to 50 yards Iroad, running between 
well-defined beautifully-wooded banka. At its junction with the 
Limpopo there is a deep f«x>l teeming with fish, and coutaininir »n,i„ 
crocodiles. a 

In the district immediately north of Massi-Kesai. which is the 
meeting-place of the hydrographical basins of tho JWgwo, the Bum 
an.1 the Sabi, many of the mountains rise to a height of I*tween 60<H,’ 
aiul .000 foct. Tho raoet important of them is die great mass of 
Pang* (6t»70 feet) with its many i-eaks. onoloeing the valley of the 
Inyumkarara on the west To the east this vallov is shut in by the 
precipitous slopes of Gorongoc, which culminate in a remarkable suenr- 
loaf peak 5000 feet high. Lunji (5900 feet) is also a well-defined rvL 
nsmg sharply in the shape of a slanting pyramid from . very high 
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plateau. Mount Poe has a grass-covered dome-shaped peak (0726 feet), 
bat is so Btirrountlc-d by high ground that it is not much noticed. 

The Mahemaseniika ridge on the northern sido of the Hondo River, 
when seen from tho oast or west, has u very curious Wok mi and castel¬ 
lated-looking crost-liuo. At tho sonthorn cud of It thoro is a granite 
pinnacle standing out like a gigantic Cleopatra's Needle. 

Mount Zaratuira is a sharp-peaked isolated moantnin separating tho 
main stream of tho Pnngwe from tho Iloudo. 

North of the Iloudo Iliver is a very high tableland which includes tho 
Inhangani and tho Unyomohomu Mountains, Ilore the basins of tho 
Pnngwe, tho Sahi, and tho Zambesi all meet. 

Looking north from tho end of a spur above tho Gscresi, tho 
farthest point reached hy tho Commission, tho ootmtty oonlinnna 
oxcesaivoly mountainous as far as tho eye can see. To the north-east 
mid oast the mountains soon disappear. 

Mount Veoga. just north of Massi-Kossi, and a few other jwaka are 
covered with trees to thoir summits, but tho gTcater portion of the wry 
high ground is gross land, while tho valleys, except that of the Revue, 
and the plains aro nearly everywhere covered with forest. 

Among the jHiases on the most freqneuted routes north of Haasi-Keaai 
tho following may lie mentioned:— 

1. From the Chua valley (Unsi basin) to that of tho Inyamkanra 
(Pnngwe basin > 4360 feet. 

2. From Musawigooibe's krnal, west of Mount Tangwo (Rungwo 
basin), into the valley of the Unjorla,a tributary of the tiaerai (Zainlxisi 
basin) 4700 feet. 

8. From the Ilonde Valley acme* the watershed l>otween the hosina 
of tho Pnngwe and the Sahi on the road to T7mtana’s krnal, 5260 foot. 

4. lh> tho old footpath from Msssi-Ressi by the Zambusi Valley 
(Busi basin) to Umtali (Sabi basin), 4510 feet. 

Between Mur-st-Kcssi and the Musnpa lliver th« mountains consist 
of the Cdra range, which forms tho watershed between the basins of 
the Busi and the Sahi, and of short ranges running cast from the water* 
»hed, enclosing narrow valleys U'tween them. Most of these short 
ranges* end somewhat abruptly just west of tho roud along which tho 
Commission marched. Mount Yumha (4f*50 feet), at tho eastern cud of 
the range running south of the Menini River, with high, precipitous 
cliffs on its eastern and southern side*, ia n conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, and can be seen from great distances. 

Between tho Mus:*(ui River and tho Lnsitu the country continues 
very mountainous. The pass commonly called the Chimaniiiiani Paw, 
by which tho Commiwion crossed from tho Mnsapa Valley to that of 
the Great Mtimpa, is about 5130 feet above the level of the sea. 

East of the Haro in River is tho great ma'S of the Cbimanimoni 
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Moan tains, a Iimestouo formation, with sharp peaks, serrate crest-line., 
and almost perpendicular bare slopes, rotally different urappeumamfrom 
the grass or forest-covered slopes and {wales of Urn rest of tbo country. 
Tbo highest peats of tho Clumanimaui Mountain* uxcecd 7000 feet in 
height. 

Somh of tho I.nsitu the country i* still very much cut up, hut tho 
mountains gradually diminish in height and trend awny to the south¬ 
west, disappearing almost nltogctlusr along the rout© which wo followed 
from tho ITniswilixi to the Said. 

Between tho Sabi and the I.impnpo wo did not see any mountains 
of importance, tho country being generally a nearly level bush-covered 
plateau. 

To give same further idea of the general level of tho country it may bo 
rnactioned that tho height of the new township of Andrade (Maasi-Koei) 
is aliout 2500 fwt above Urn sea; that tho road thence to tho f„ot of the 
niimunimani fas. varies from about 2000 to 3000 feet alwve the sea; 
and that tho drifts at which the Commission crossed tbo Lusitu, tho 
>abi, and tho Limpopo, were respectively about 1300 feet, 5-10 feet, and 
t>00 feet above the aea. 

North of tint Said the forests with which the plnins and valleys are 
rovered consist principally of mopano (acacia - ) trees and wild loqnats. 
The fruit of tho latter, which is ripe by the middlo of October, has a 
very delicate aromatic flavour, and is eaten in large quantities both l»y 
naropeaua and native.. In thr. country north of tho Revuo there are 
In place* great number* u f bamboos. 

< tu I ho tharch up Trent tho coast to Massi-Kessi wo passed ii good 
many palms in the pi .in which stretches from Majianda’s to Sannenlo, 
Tl.ese wore printdjwlly of two kinds—a stunted nut-jwlm, and a dirni- 
imtivo date-palm. Elsewhere, except in tho valley of tho Limpopo, 
{>.i ms w.ro onn|mruti\L-ly rate. Thn palm of tho Limpopo produces 
a wine which, when fresh, has a very pleasant flavour, something 
Toil ween ginger-beer and cider. 

In one of tho small valleys immediately north of Massi-Kessi there 
are great number* of fern-palms. 

Iho Kaffir orange is met with pretty generally throughout the 
country. 1 ^ rn ' t “ contained in a hard, green, spherical shall, tho 
interior when ripe being somewhat like a medlar with ruther a aicklv 
taste. 

Between the Sabi and the Limpopo a fruit is found whioh, as far aa 
I an. aware, sterna to be almost unknown elsewhere. Li tho absence of 
grain of any kind, <.wing to the failure of the crops frum want of rmiu 
in the spring of lfl!»2, it w«. in ..so as the staple article ,,f diet of tire 
native population of this ill-favoured district. In outward appearance 
th« fruit is a hard, green, spherical shell, very like the Kaffir 
orange. Tho inside eonaists of a number of brilliant y.-llow balls with 
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largo atones, something Hie small plums. To prepare thorn for food, 
they are taken oat of tlio shell and steeped for *t long while iu the 
water-hnlc* uf the rivor-bods. They aro then sun-dried, and subse¬ 
quently, the atone* having been removed, ground into n kind of meal, 
which hits an objectionable amell, reminding "Uo of that of e tan-yard. 

Along the Sabi and the I.itn|x>po there are grout numbers of hngo 
liaobab trees. The interior of the frnit of thi* tree, commonly called 
the cream of tartar Trait, is very pleasant to tho taste. The tall, 
graceful acacias with Hgbt green hark, which are found along the bunks 
of the Limpopo have already lieeu alluded to. Largo quantities of gum 
exude from the stems of these tree*, and it iti not improbable that its 
collection might prove a profitable industry. 

The products of the soil cultivated by tile native*, iuclude bananas, 
the castor-oil plant, with hedges of which some of tho village* are 
surrounded, Chili pepjiere, a very favourite condiment of tho natives, 
Tomatoes, sweet potatoes, ground nuts, mealies, Knllir corn and various 
kinds of other native grain, the most abundant of which ia the rid <*>foo, 
tnhacoo, and nrm-poisonon* manioc. Rica i» said to be largely grown in 
Mnshonaland. and to bo of excellent quality, but there was very little 
of it to be aeen in the frontier districts traversed by the < 'oramissinn. 

A very notioeahle differonco lwtvrwn tho vegetation of the eastern 
portion of South Africa and that of tho western, is, that whereaa in 
llcchuauulaud thorns, often of great sire, are almost universal on all 
trees nud bushes, in tho country surveyed by the Commission, with thu 
exception of un occasional “ wuit-a-hit,” very few thorns wore met with. 
On tho plains and iu the valleys after tho rains tho grass grows to a 
height of <J to 10 feet. It decreases iu site somewhat with;tho 
altitude, and on tho tops of the high mountains randy exceeds 0 feet. 
This grass not only impedes locomotion, but prevents hunting. In con¬ 
sequence of thiB as soon as it is dry enough it is burned down. For 
alx.ut two months great veld fires, stretching for miles an Jennies, and 
extending to tho tops of tho mountains, aru to bo seen in all directions. 
During this period tho atmosphere is usually aotnowbat thickened by 
the smoke from theao fires. 

Tho distribution of the native populstion varied much in different 
parts of the country. Journeying south from Massi-Kessi it is very 
sparse as far os th« fTKtmuninmm Mountain*. More than-three or four 
huts are seldom met with together, and those are of tho most wretched 
description. Very little is obtainable iu tho way of food supplies. Tho 
natives have no cattle, and appear to live in dread of a raid by 
Gungunyane. Tho women wear it stud in tho upper lip, which tnaVos 
it project in the most hideous fashion. 

In the valley of the Great Musapa there is more cultivation. The 
laost-tliickly inhabited and proejxn'oua part of tho country, however, 
which wc passed through, lies between tho Lnsitu and the Umswiliei 
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River*. Hero the villages are larger, the huts are much letter Ini It. 
there is more cultivation, and large numbers ol fowls are reared; there 
is altogether an air of well-being and comfort. 

Gungunyane appears to lie acknowledged as the suzerain, hut many 
of the minor ohiofs, such as Seclmgwa. Mufussi, Shckwuuda, Mupiingatio, 
etc., are of some importance. Mupungono has some cuttle which thrives 
well on the high plateau on which his main kraal is situated. 

South of the I’niswilizi the country becomes less fertile and the 
population again diminishes. Between the Sabi and the Limpopo, 
owing to the Dcaicity of water, the small nuns uf tho r ainfall anil the 
nupiodnctivenMa of the soil, there are very few inhabitants, and tlmao 
load a precarious existence. On the return march from the Limpopo to 
the Sabi, between Lnatlatla and the Mulmuje (07 miles), we did not 
see a single hut. 

North of Mossi-Kessi as far ns the luluwgoni Mountains, the natives 
all acknowledge Umtssa as their chief. Cattle are to be seen on the 
high ground in which tho Cho-odzoni and Umtsll streams rise, but not 
in any uf the valleys uf the Lung wo basin, except in those of the Revue 
and Munini, Into whiuh they have recently been imported by Europeans. 
There are no tsetse ily in these valleys, and attacks by litiui and ether 
wild animals appear to be the greatest danger to which tho cattle are 
exposed. 

In tho valley of tho Gaerui Mukombo ia acknowledged as chief, 
but he never visits tho cormtry, and the inhabitants know little about 
him. t'mtawa'a chief kraal is a large agglomeration of huts at the fool of 
a nearly vertical cliff. It is in a situation very difficult of auces*.except 
from the cast, and evc-u on approaching from that direction the huge 
bouldets scattered oror the ground would make its defence comparatively 
easy. The most remarkable kraal that wo saw wo* one <ra tho road from 
the Hondo Valley to UintWa, jrut after crownng tho watershed. IIoi«» 
the huts were built on narrow ledges of rock on a precipitous cliff, the 
top of tho roof uf one hut lining on a Intel with the floor of tho one 
immediately above it. 

All the way from Mount Yuniba, a fow miles sonth of Maasi- 
Kcmti, to the Limpopo, we did not meet a ainglo white person. Near 
GungtMtyane'* old kraal on the Vntswilizi there is the reeidenoe of a 
Portuguese half-caste, who is the local sub-agent of the Portuguese 
Resident at Gunguuyanit'o. North of Masni-Kemi we found two pro¬ 
spectors in the upper valley of the Inyatukurura, but, with this 
exception, we saw no white man on onr march to the Gnorcsi. 

Wo did not anywhere moot with any hostility from the natives, 
but in eomo places they were at first frightened of us. After 
becoming assured that we had no intention of harming them, and seeing 
that we paid liberally far all services rendered (guides, porters, etc.), 
and for all the supplies which they brought in, they were usually most 
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friendly. Hot. few of thorn were armed with mnskots. They always 
carried assegais, and i«> additiou to this nsnally bowa and poisoned 
arrows. Skins are largely need ns articles of dress. 

Tho native hoe is the only implement of agriculture in use, ploughs 
being quite unknown. Meal is prepared by first crushing tho gmin 
by means of heavy wooden rammers in hollowed-out woodnn blocks, nnd 
then grinding it by hand between two stones. This work is done 
entirely by women. Tea and coffee are unknown lleverages. Water is 
the usual drink, hnt for special occasions beer is browed from Kaflir 
coin. Salt is not considered an indispensable article of diet, but is much 
npprocioted wherever it is to be had. Near tho Limpopo it is obtained 
from somo saline earths. Tho process of extraction is as follows:—The 
earth is dug out of the ground, aud then saturated with water to 
dissolve tho salt. Tho brine thus formed is run off into earthenware 
jam. nnd subsequently boated over a fire in shallow* dishes, when tho 
water evaporates leaving the salt liehiud. 

Xo iron was obtained from tho country through which wo parsed, 
hnt in somo of tho villages wo saw small native forges with hollows in 
which bits of old iron were manufactured into nssegai and arrow-heuda. 

Fire-sticks are still used to make fire, tho sticks consisting of a 
straight pointed otto of hard wood, and another about two-thirds of on 
inch in diameter with a very dry pith. Tho latter is laid horizontally 
on the ground and held in position by tho foot, while the former is 
placed vertically on it point downward, and is worked rapidly'round 
and round between the hands, downward pressure being applied at the 
Mime time. A hole is thus made in the soft stick, and the pith liegins 
to smoulder. By blowing on it and adding a little fine nndjvory'dry 
straw a flame is soon obtained. 

With the exception of the Selous Road from Shimoya’s to Fin tali, 
two branches from it to Massi-Kcssi, and a read made by tho Ikdiwita- 
tkm Commission from Mawti-Kessi to a point about 40 miles south, no 
waggon rends at all exist in the district traversed. Tin- native 
paths wind about to a most unnecessary ami exasperating ^extent. 
It is, however, as a rule advisable to keep to them even when tho 
bush i* not thick, instead of attempting to march straight across 
country, for the gross roots are so strong and sharp that they hurt the 
bare feet of the native porters. Natives always march in Indian file 
and crews their feet. As a resnlt of this tho paths are excessively 
narrow, and walking on them is most uncomfortable fur Europeans. 

Whan proceeding np-ootmtry from tho Pungwe we did not get 
clear of the tsetse fly till wo reached Shimoya’s. Thenoo to Massi-Ki-si 
ox-waggons brought down from Moshamtland were able to work along 
tho road. South of Mami-Kcrei, the only place in which wo canie across 
the fly was in the neighbourhood of the Sabi. Five ponies which we 
took with us from Natal all died, or had to be shot within six weeks of 
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their landing at lkir.v We also lust from fly-hitu every um> of twelve 
oxen which made tlw journey from Sliimoya'a to Maiuligo’a and bock, 
a section of the Hein Moa-d-Kcsai r<><ul. which till the commencement of 
1832 was believed to be free from fly. Even when there is no fly hones 
are apt to succumb, fur they have another deadly enemy to oouloud 
with in the mysterious “ horetMUckuersi,' s» prevalent in many parts 
of South Africa, and nuns but salted hones should be used. The gross 
is usually so coarse as to 1ms bad feeding, and tho great difficulty, if one 
hss horses, u to get sufficient mealies for their requirements. 

The great coast plain between Ikira and Sarmento teems with largo 
game. The varieties met with in greatest numbers are the buffalo, 
water-buck (peevith), qttagga, and hartubeeat. There are said to lie 
still »<>me ulephanU within a comparatively short distance of UapundnV. 
On tho march from ilassi-Kessi to the south most gamo was seen, 
h.lwom the Chhuaninmni l'osa and the Umswiliri Hirer. It inrlmlcd 
eland, buffalo, hartebcest, wildebeest, bush-buck, rccd-bttck, qnaggn, 
rable antclopo, blue buck, red antelope, and wild boar. Between tho 
Idmpopo and tho Sabi wo came across tho spoor of giraffe, but did not 
see any of tho animals. Hippopotami were fonnd in tho Pungwo, and 
its tributary the Hondo, and alto in the Umswiliri and tho Sabi. Of 
•alible birds these most frequently seen were the guinea-fowl and 
varieties of tho dnvo, which were generally to l® found in tho vicinity of 
growing crops. Near tho Sabi a hooded guinea-fowl was shot. Water- 
fowl. including wild geese and duck, are numerous on the Sabi, the 
Lundi and the Limpopo. 

Tho wild animals mot with included lions, leopards, commonly 
called tigers, hy twins, tigor eats,and jackals. The presence of crocodiles 
in tho rivers has already boon alluded to. 

Snakes wens much less umuirvuiH than bad heen anticipated. No 
accident from snake-bite happened to any member of tho Delimitation 
t Vuumififion, either European or uutive (total strength marly two 
hundred), during the whole scren months it was iti tlm country. Tho 
only snakes that 1 saw personally were some puff adders, and a long 
snake of very small girth, the name of which 1 «a« not able to ascertain. 


THE LIMITS BETWEEN CEOLOCY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A r ucnsiaon on the relation between Geology and Physical Geography 
took place between Sections C (Geology), and E (Geography), of the 
British Association at Nottingham, on Friday. September 15th, in the 
meeting-room of Section E. By the permission of tho presidents of 
both sections, tho clrnir was taken by Sir Archibald Geikie, r.iuo, who 
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snirl that lie ccn.vnied to preside in the hope that the meeting might ho 
able to evolve from the discussion some cloar conception, uf the mutual 
relations of Geography and Geology. 

Mr. Clemente B. Markham, c.u., r.tua., President of tho Boyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, opened the discussion by reading tho following 
jwper:— 

Knowledge* is one, and its division into what wo rail sciences is 
necessary, because no human lieing was ever so gifted as to grasp it as a 
whole, and also to acquire a special acquaintance with all it* parts. A 
division of labour is inevitable, and the bound* of each division must 
Ike more or less arbitiuiy. At tho same time there is no reason why 
those limits alionld not bo fixed by common agreement, aud upon grounds 
that would receive assent from expert and intelligent criticism. 

In considering the boundary-lino between geology and physical 
geography, I approach the subject as a geographer, and I look at it from 
a geographical point of viow; but if my conclusions are m tha main 
correct, they will bo accepted by geologist* because, although our point* 
of vision aro not tha same, the impressions we receive are caused by 
identical phenomena. From a central geographical position I believe 
tlmi tho limits of our science may bo defined; distinguishing between tho 
subjects which aro within onr boundary, and those which, although 
dearly belonging to another division of knowledge, are still pertinent 
to our enquiries. 

I have no doubt of the utility of such definitions. While each ncekeT 
after knowledge should work within the defined limits of his own special 
science, it should also bo Ids aim to generalise and to bring out its rela¬ 
tions with other spheres of enquiry. In both lines of study and of 
thought ho will receive assistance from clear aud acknowledged defini¬ 
tions of tho scope of each science; for lie will thus find guidance with 
regard alike to tho methods aud to tlio extent of his researches. 

Geography was the first science, tho mother of all tho scioncc*, tho 
dstronomy uf tho ancients being mainly mathematical geography. With 
the ancients as with us the work of geographers was to measure all 
parts of the Earth and sea, and to fix tho relative positions of all places 
on the Earth's surface. Lceslity is tho basis upon which nearly all 
human knowledge rests, and it is one of tho priooloss gifts which 
geography supplies to her daughter sclcnco*. Wo first establish 
the lucality, and thm wo study the phenomena within a given area, 
aud the change* which have taken place during historical times, 
that is, tho changes respecting which there is human testimony in 
shape or form, not necessarily written testimony. There cluugc* 
generally explaiu to na the lawn according to which similar changes aro 
now taking place an mm! tia. This is physical geography. From tho 
j,oint of view of its connection with physical geography, I take geology 
lo lie a study of the condition of the Earth, and of tho changes that lrnvo 
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taken place on i's Ktirfuco daring tlin cycle# of ages proviouji to the dawn 
of history, dir .Roderick Murchison wood to «nv that tint geologist was 
the pbysioul geographer of former periods. When ho studies th« 
phenomena of physical geography it is to collect data which will enable 
him to solve aonio problem of remote ages. Tim geologist and tho 
geographer use the earns materials hut for different purposes; the former 
to find interpretations of problems relating to the past, tire latter to 
explain what is actually taking place in the present. 

There is thus a definite boundary between the two sciences, although, 
as we luivo seen, each has occasion to n»e argument* derived from the 
other, in order to find interpretations or explanations for it# own 
problems. 

The physical geographer certainly has to learn from geology tho 
influence that the nature of tho various rocks and tlmir present positions 
has had, anti still has on tho features of the Earth’s surface as we now 
see them. For instance, lire causes which decide the direction of rivor- 
UmIs can generally bo ascertained by a study of the nature of tho rocks, 
and of their inclination# round tbe fountain* and alung tho river-courses. 
But tho objects of such study are different from those of the geologist; 
snd no geological foots or arguments come within tho sphere of tho 
geographer's work unless they help to explain on existing feature. 
31io aid derived by tho closely allied sciences from each otbar does 
not interfere with the enunciation of a distinct limit between them. 
I believe this boundary-line is to lie found where human testimony 
ceo8«. Orography fire localities. It finds certain physical phenomena 
peculiar to each locality and it seeks for their cause*. In such research 
tho two serence# of geology and geography are on common ground; but 
while the object of the former is to obtain explanations of phenomona in 
the remote just, that of tin: latter ia to seek reason*, from tho testimony 
of history, for the condition of tho locality us tho geographer sees it 
before him. Generally such human testimony is sufficient for hi# pnr- 
jsvo. Whim it is not, he seeks fur explanations within the domain# of 
geology, of biology, of meteorology, »o me times oven of astronomy: 
but such rmewaty to go further afield doe* not vitiate tho accuracy 
of a definition which aoU proper limits to hi# own science. It merely 
remind# him of the great truth that knowledge is one, that it is 
one hanuoniuiis whole, aud that the divisions in to special sciences aro tho 
inevitable oousoquonoe of tho limit# which circumscribe tho powers of 
the human mind. Humanity must acknowledge to itself that a# 
knowledge extends, thc«o limit# become more evident, and nubdivirione 
lieootmi m..re urgent In conunou with other science#, geography finda 
tire necessity for special ism, while the sub-division* within itroif render 
clear definition# of its outer limits more desirable and more useful. 

My own studies have been chiefly in tho .lireotiou of compsretivo 
gt'-graphy, and I have sought for the explanation of existing condition# 
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of Urn Eirth's surface by examining the record* of former coaturica. 
On one hand, such special studies haul to an appreciation of tlm 
necessary connection between physical and political geography : of the 
fact that a consideration of the influence of the ©onfignration of tins 
surface, of climate, and of product* mnat form the hula of a study of 
the history of man. On the other hand, they famish explanations of 
tho existing condition of the snrfacc, and suggest that definition of tlio 
boundary- between geology and geograjdiy which I now submit. 

In oTder to test the application of a canon intended to define tho 
boundary- lino of tho two sciences, it will la» well to select some given 
area for the purpose. Tho great ralloys of the Ganges and the Indus 
will bo suitable. If wo go back to the earliest human record*, wo ahull 
find that the chief centre of power woe on tho water-parting l* 3 tween tho 
Juuiua and tho tintloj. All tho rest of the present valley of the Gauge* 
was theu less suitable for settlement. The vast region between Delhi 
uud Calcutta has become populous within the historical period. A* 
dynasty succeeded dynasty, wo find the foundation of cities recorded in 
situations lower and lower down the valley. Tho physical geographer 
compares tho records of history with what he can now see with his own 
eyes. The process that is going on is described by Mr. If. F. Blanford. 
Standing on tho banks of the Ganges, and watching the turbid flood 
swirling past, the observer sees the chttr opposite, which the river left 
dry when its waters fell at the close of the lost rainy season. Until 
lately it was covered by a rich green crop of indigo. It is now morn 
than half cut away and buried boueatii tho waters. Hugo masses 
detach thuniMilrus from time to tiino and aro swallowed up by tho deep 
muddy stream. These aro prcsnnt facts. Tho onqtriror then learns 
that half e century ago the river itself was only a mislorate-sizod Mu//, 
and that an old channel, 7 or 8 miles ofT. and now little more than a 
string of pools, was at that time a great river. Turning to history, lio 
will find that the ancient records of the people gradually unfold tho 
causes and afittcts of what he bus seen and heard. Tho positions of tho 
capitals of the diffcimit dynasties which successively reigned in tho 
valley plainly continue the story, nntii tho Vedas ore reached. Thou 
tho whole wonderful record i» unfolded through the help of human 
testimony. It is all within the domain of geography, up to tho cause* 
which led tu tho disappearance of tho Saraswatl and to the alterations 
of the courses of tho Sutlej and the Jumna. Tho tuaro remote record 
represented by tho mountains bordering on tho volley, by tho Snwalakh 
hills and their fossils belongs to geology. Here tho reason* lor drawing 
the boundary lino between the two sciences stand out clearly defined. 
All that comes within the ken of human testimony belongs to geo¬ 
graphy ; tho earlier pages contain tbo changes indicated by positions of 
a train, and the story told by tho Sawnlakh fossils, and arc a part of tho 
science of geology. 
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If we come nearer home we see how tho remarkable phonomena 
connected with the tong batllo botween the tan<l and the sea. at the 
della of the Rhino, teaolies another memorable lesson in physical 
geography, with the aid of history. We see what is going on now, 
tho dunes protecting Holland from destruction, the Zuyder Zue, tho 
numerous islands, and the tracts of reclaimed land. Human testimony 
explains tho causes which produced the present condition of this region, 
and the gradual changes in tho course of centuries. The slow move* 
incut of tho dunes is revealed to ns hy tile gtatno and temple of 
Xohcteunia,, which was uncovered some years ago on the Domlmrg 
Sarnia. A drive of 12 milm northwards from Bruges conducts the 
lunjnirer to the little country town of Stays, which is surrounded as 
far as tho eye can reach with comfltdda and meadows, anil clumps of 
tail tree*. The student of Froissart reads how our King Edward Ill 
gained a great naval victory over tho French fleet un this very spot. 
If bn continues his researches and studies the narratives of the great 
"trnggle between tho I'nited Provinces and Philip II. of Spain, he 
will find that a change had fdowly but surely been taking place. Stay* 
la atm a port, but with very different rumrandinga from tho Stays of 
tile 14th century. From that time ho may trace its story, w ith tho aid 
of a succession of maps, down to tho present day. This i« physical 
geography, explained and illustrated by the aid of liiatury. The 
earlier record of tho same region whim the mouth of tlui Rhine was 
somewhere in tho latitude of the Orkneys, and the river-drift m«n 
tenanted what was then a jMirt of * continent—but is unw the Inland 
of Britain, *s distinctly lxdooga to geology. Tlis interesting fact* con¬ 
nected with it are not ascertained by human testimony, bat by other 
methods and for other object*. Here again wv find * uuturul Iwituulary- 
line between geology and geography, by utsni of which the whole 
body of facta relating to * locality can lie logically divided between the 
two science*, and conveniently ckawfird. 

History, as well a* tb« voyage* and travels of funner explorers, 
tcachc* many a fact of tho greatv.it interest to the physical geographer. 
At the Pass of Th armupy lte he can study the topography of tho Pcrainn 
campuign, and fix the s|>ol where Leonidas mado his final stand; whilo 
at the name time he can trace tho progress of the extensive changes 
in iliat region down to the present day. On tho rock of Mont St, 
Michel bo can watch tho progress of the high tides until tho place 
where he stands is cnnv«<rtod into an island. History tells him that 
this mount, a college of .Dmideeso* and later u temple of Jupiter, was in 
tho centre of a great forest, the Srtiamm nemos, in Reman times. Here, 
in this very county, the native of Nottingham may descend his own 
river of Trent, and come to a groat cultivated district which was otico 
Hatfield Chase, a wild tract of forest und moor, intersected by water- 
conrses and dotted with large pools and swamps. The totuli at York 
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Minster tells na that young Prini'o William, the son of Edward III, mot 
his death in Hatfield Chase; he caught an ague when hi* father was 
hunting deer, from a Imt in the nuinbct. In this iD«tiuic« the change 
is duo to human agency, hut that change ia equally a part of physical 
geography, and the geographer traces its progress through the study 
of historical documents. Still more important changes have Ken 
caused in tho countries bordering on the Mediterranean, partly through 
meteorological agents and j tartly through the work of man. In many 
places tho cactus and tho aloo havo usurped the ground occupied in 
classic times by forests of oak and beech. We know, front tho evidence 
of historical documents, that tho mountains bordering on tho garden of 
Murcia in Spain, which are now nuked rock# rising in |»eaka and ridges, 
were once, and not longer ago llmu in tho days of Alfonso tho War, 
clothed to their summits with pine-woods. 

11 is thus that physical geography finds most efficient juteistanoo from 
human testimony for tho study of tho former state of parts of tins 
Earth’s surface, ut different epochs, which loti to thoir present condition. 
It need not ulways bo written testimony. The splendid temples of 
Sclinuuto on the south coast of Sicily, and tho direction in which they 
have been thrown down, are tho silent witnesses to a great earthquake 
in tho eighth century. We havo seen, too. how tbo statue of the 
goddess Xelielouwn explained tho direction and rnto of movement of tho 
sand-dunes of Zeeland. 

It is this testimony respecting the condition of the Earths surface 
at l »«»g intervals of time which gives such importance to tho editing 
and the study of old voyages and travola. ITeiioo overy physical geo¬ 
grapher ought bo l» a nu mber of tho Hakluyt Society. By careful 
reading, and by knowing what he want*, ho will pick many n plum out 
of the heaviest pudding. But, in truth, tho quaint old narrators of 
voyages and travels are very rarely dull. Tho student of physical 
geography is sure to be rewarded by their pcruaaL Uo may lie giving 
his attention to the formation of coral islands, and perhaps meditating 
on tho question whether Bermuda onoe formed a great circlu of land 
undeoing a lagoon. The existing evidence is the small west rock on tho 
western reef gradually Ising reduced in size by tho action of tho waves. 
Further evidence of tho dimensions of this rock in former times would 
la important. A man named llenty May went ont as a ruuto with 
Lancaster in his first voyage to tho Eiwt Indies, three centuries ago. 
May lust his ship somewhere near Puerto Bicu on his return voyngo; 
and took a passage home in a French tfsmL lh> was shipwrecked on 
the western reef uf Bermuda, and his journal supplies ovidtaico ronpoct- 
i„g that west reck. Ho describes that land ns consisting in his time of 
• high clifia." Further research may reveal its dimensions at some Other 
period, and ao help the researches of geographers; for tho narrative of 
Bermudez, tho discoverer of this coral group, is still buried in Spanish 
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arcliirea. Mr. Woodford ha* mentioned to me how, in the umo wnv, a 
passage in the journal of an officer serving under Mcndafia in 1567, 
explained to him a change on the coast of Guadalcanal', one of the 
Solomon Island a. 

When the explorer makes new discoveries, their truo significance 
can only be established by the testimony of history. The region round 
Lake Zuwayu tn the south of Abyssinia is almost unknown, and i» 
consequently vury interesting to geographers. It wn* nnvisited for 
centuries, and Mr. Bavmutein, our greatest authority on Africa, ha* to go 
hack to thu enterprises of the Portuguese to find any trace of a visit to it. 
Thus it is tiiat wo approcinto tho valuo of the narrative of Father 
Alvarez, who accompanied tho embassy of Rodrigo da I.imn, to Prestor 
John; for one of the members of this embassy, in a journey to the 
southward of Abyssinia, described tho lako, which has again lwcu 
revealed to ns by modorn traveUors after an interval of ihreo centniv*. 

Instances need not be further multiplied to prove that the alterations 
of the Earth's surface, whioh properly engage the attention of thu 
physical geographer, reel upon human testimony—upou history and the 
records of voyage* and travels. What applies to change* caused by the 
action of water, is equally true of tho volcanic irruptions and* sub¬ 
terraneous forces to which the surface of tlio Earth is subject Some ..f 
theao phenomena belong wholly to geology, while others have expended 
themselves in historic time*, or are now actually at work. Tho great 
volcanic region of Auvergne Wongs entirely to geology. Geography is 
tuereU concerned with it with reference to its actual physical aspeots, 
and their relation to existing results. It* formatiun and history C 
beyond the domain of human testimony, and, therefore, of physical 
geography. Tho irruption* of Vesuvius, on the otheT hand, are purely 
geographical, although their study is important to geologists; bemuse 
tho first appcnranco of activity took place in historic time*, and its 
subsequent action is fully recorded. The .amc remark applies to the 
greeter port of tho mighty volcanic belt of fire from New Zealand to 
Japan. 

Earthquakes compose another scries of phenomena which belong to 
geology or to geography, as they occurred Wore or after thu dawn of 
human testimony. Seismology is a department of geography, and the 
record of earthquake phonntuuna can only be completed by "researches 
into the history of Lbe pnsU Tho colonial records, in tho Spanish 
archives, thus enable us to form a descriptive list „f tho earthquake 
phenomena on tho western roost of South America for tho last three 
cent uric*; and similar chronological series can lx> gaUiored from 
historical document* a* regards several other parts of the world. In 
all th«,. department* the line Wwoen geology and geography can be 
dchnod w.thout strain or danger of confusion; and the result of tho 
con.uloratmn of the question of limits, from this point of view, seems 
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to be that it can bo settled naturally and without undue concession 
on either «ido. 

There are doubtless many other consideration* which I Imve over- 
looted, and which should bo marshalled in order, arid, lie given their 
proper weight. This may bo done in the course of n discussion ; and tho 
final event may modify or eet aside roy conclusion*. I speak only as 
a comparative geographer, and from a special standpoint. Geologists 
may not improbably sec the same fact* front a different paint of view, 
which will feud thorn toother conclusions. I believe, however, that such 
differences will ouly apply to details, and that it final conclusion may 
easily bo readied by mutual agreement. For wo must recollect that, 
although knowledge is one, the limits of all onr di visiuus of knowlodgo 
mast inovitahly represent a series of compromises. 

Meanwhile, and until bettor instructed, I should define Gcoieor 
ss the study of tho condition of the Earth and of tho changes on its 
surface during the cycles of ages before tho dawn of history: and l 
should define Physical Geography as a knowledge of the Earth as it is, 
and of tho changes which have taken place on its surface during 
historical times. Those changes, derived from human testimony, 
explain to us tho law’s according to which similar changes are now 
taking place around ns. 

The two sciences depend upon each other and are very closely 
allied. Tho geologist finds tho same phenomena in the rock formations 
of tho past os the physical geographer discovers on the surface of the 
Earth of the present. Doth, lor example, liavo the duty laid Upon 
them of stoking out the agencies which rule in tho process** of 
upheaval and depression, as described by Professor Lnpworth in his 
masterly address to the Geological Section of thu British Association 
last year. The fold, with its crest anil truugh, is common to both 
sciences; and geographer* have rejoiced at Professor Lapwurih'* an¬ 
nouncement of “a wedding-ring of geology and geography mating them 
at unco and for ever in indissoluble union,” while they preserve their 
separate existences and work out their problem* by different methods. 

31r. W. Ton.tr, r.UA, of the Geological Survey, gave a dtunuustra- 
tiun, by reference to actual casco, of what he believed to be the relation 
Imtwcen geography and geology, and summed up his argument os 
fid lows;— 

Professor Lapwotth in hi* address to the Geological Section lost year 
at Edinburgh showed dearly the close relationship of geology to 
physical geography os regards the larger features of the Earth’s surface, 
the structure ami distribution of mountain chain*, the great fold* which 
traverse tho Earth's crust, and the wider ares* of uplift and depression. 
I propose to refer mainly to the minor features of tho surface, and to 
show that the nature and “ lie" of the rocks determine these surface 
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ftwtnies. I- ruin thin point of view goology forms tho liasis of physio*] 
go graphy, and * geographer must necessarily bo to Borne extent a 
geologist Then* is lto need to p«iint ont that the converse of this is 
equally true. A geologist who would understand in what way existing 
gewlogiral conditions havo been brought about, how strata have been 
deposited, volcanic reck* erupted, and how doundatiou lms curved the 
surface into it» present ehnpo, must study similar phenomena now in 
prognm. 

A comparison of geological and physical maps of nny area at once 
allow* that different rock-grrmps and formations preseiiL difTorent tyj** 
' { lurul •' ,ho Mlhi and mountain chains coinciding with tho outcrops of 
certain rocks or stmta, whilst other formations ore characterised by plains 
*>r by low-lands. It is thus clear that the geological structure of snv 
district determines its physical goography. Tliis relation is «*|qatly 
Bppanmt when wo compare tho structure and surface feature* in detail. 
The older masses of rock frequently form mountainous laud ; tho newer 
palicoxoio and the secondary rooks occur mainly nn u succession of plains 
and escarpments, each dotonuined by tho outcrop of certain beda. 

The history of volleys, plains, and gorges, can only 1*. understood by 
nfoteneo to tlioir geology. Wo then sc.: why rivers, after for awhile 
running over wide op-n plains, suddenly break through hill-range*, 
cutting the escarpments at right angles; the explanation being that 
the sir. ums began their work when the whole formed a comparatively 
; ™ 8Hrf, ‘ C0 - tho Misting feature* being duo to long-onntiimcd erosion. 
The escarpment*, ptain*. and transverse river-valleys of Central and 
S-.iuthcm England, and of Eastern France, form excellent cxamplna of this 
structure Hero the goology is simple, a fairly cuntiunoiu dip in one 
direction and different beds cropping out from beneath each olhor, in 
definite order. On the flanks of mountain chain, this simple structure do.* 
uot bold good; there the beds are freqnnntly contorted, inverted, and 
tlinwt over each other, so that a BU|mrficial rolling or the getdogy would 
give erroneous results as to the order of nucttodnu, Jtnt even here ti e 
pri son! ”lto nf the beds bus determined thr physical geography, the 
disturbances of tho rocks having been produced when"they’ wvro 
doeply oovorod by other strata, now removed by ileurelation. Some 
igneous rocks weather into conical IxilL* resembling volcanic cones. 
'Hie same thing often occurs in tho weathering of sands, whilst 
»und is frequently blown into conical and crater-shaped hill*. A hasty 
glonro at tho outward shape of such hill* might mislead a traveller. 
Many conical hills in the south of Scotland are old volcanic vents, up 
whinli molten lava .moo come; but the true volcanic cure* have l«en long 
«iuco removed by denudation, and what wc now see are only tho odco 
deeply rented “ necks " of tho old volcanoes, tho softer strata having liecu 
worn away. Caution is necessary in interpreting the apparent dip of strati* 
a. a mean* of determining geological structure; besides folding* and 
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inversions, already referred to, we have to guard against losing deceived 
by cleavage, false bedding, etc. Tbo ** fan-shaped “ structure uf many 
mountain chninn oilers a well-marked case uf folding uml inversion. 

A knowledge of tbo geological structure of certain rocks in any one 
urea may mislead when applied to distant districts. Tbo soft clays, thin 
limestones, and son da tun us of tbo Jurassic rocks of F.nglanJ, are repre¬ 
sented in tint south and oast of Europe by thick mosses of limestone, 
forming prumiucut mountain rouge*; whilst the soft Triassio rocks of 
England urn represented in the Alpiue urea by huge masse* uf limestone 
and dolomite, with intenuodiate softer bauds,and with layersof vulcanic 
ruck. Evuu within so small an area as England wo lrnvu differences in 
lithological composition, making differences in physical geography. Tim 
high and liarren moorlands of north-east Yorkshire and the fertile districts 
of tho Cutteswuld Hills are bith composed of la>wer Oolitic recks; in 
tho former they are sundstunc* and shales, in tho Utter they are in great 
(Art soft lituertouca and clays. Tho nature of the rock determines the 
character of tho soils and vegetation, tho soils being due t» tho decompo¬ 
sition of tho underlying rocks. This U not however the caw whore 
tho slid rocks are covered by drift deposits; here the soil* are formed 
by the deconi|>o»itiou of tho drifts. 

The rites of early settlement* and villages are generally determined 
by geological surface-conditions, water, and a dry and fairly fertile soil, 
bring reqnircd. Tin. land divisions resulting from these early settle¬ 
ments are in like manner dependent on tbo physical features, which 
however are not usually the actual boundaries of the parishes, townships, 
etc. Bat where the lulls are exceptionally high, the summit, or the local 
wnter porting, is often tho boundary. 

Thu “limits" of goology and physical geography are indefinite; the 
two sciences shading off into each other and interlacing ovor a wido 
borderland common to both. 

Mr. E. G. IfAVTSsms said : After tho vory excellent and reasonable 
addresses which we have listened to from Mr. Clements Markham and 
Mr. Toploy, there remains very little for mo to say. I may at once 
acknowledge Unit I agree with them in ail the main points. Somn years 
ago when the same subject was under dismission with a view to tho esta¬ 
blishment of professorships of geography at onr universities, certain geo¬ 
logist* wore far from showing the same moderation in advancing their 
claims. It was indeed claimed in that day that physical geography nt ail 
events constituted merely a sttlx>rdinato department of geology, usd that 
there existed oonse<juontly no necosrity for establishing now professor- 
sbitw. I maintain that geology holds tho same relation to physical 
geography as history does to political geography. Both tho physical 
geographer and tho geologist start from the present period, hut whilst 
tho geologist goes backwards, and reveals to ns the physical history of 
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our Earth, the geographer concerns himw-lf with existing conditions only. 
As Mr. Markham said Tory appositely, ho endeavours to present to 
tis a truthful and complete picture of tho existing snrfocv tea to res of 
our Earth, whilst noting and studying at tho same time ali those 
changes which are going on nndor our eyes, or which are known to have 
been going on within his.tr.rical times. As a geographer 1 am interested, 
for instance. rather in tho mineralogies! character of tho recks, thuir 
arrangement, than their age. The question uf tho ago of certain 
Scotch recks, which some years ago agitated the geological world, did 
not amoora ns as geographers. On tho othor hand, and looking to tho 
second great department of our subject, namely, political geography, 
which studies tho Earth aa the abode of rnon, we are very much interested 
to know whether these recks supply a fertile soil or are merely capahlo of 
giving simteuauce to a pwr and stunted vegetation ; whether they sro 
pervious, like chalk, or impervious day; whether by thoir muss or 
disposition they hinder or promote intercourse between neighbouring 
regions. I quite agree with Mr. Toplay that the knowledge gathered 
by tho geologist will immensely help us in it thorough understanding 
or the exist tug physical features of tho Earth, just as the researches of 
the historian throw light upon and illustrate the political geography of 
tho various countries. 1 do not think that it will be possible' or 
advisable to draw a lnml-nnd.fiwt lino which is to divide the domain of 
the geologist from that of the physical geographer. There is somu 
common ground between us, and 1 feel sure we shall not quarrel over it. 
If tho gt«.legist affords u» glimpses into the past, we shall gladly avail 
ourselves or his services, just a. he, in his turn, would make use of those 
rmoarches which are recognised os being strictly geographical. 

Professor LaywoWH. r.s.*, «id : I came here, like most of yon. not 
as a teacher, but sa a learner. To strati graphical geologists, like 
myself. physical geography and geology seem to merge insensibly tlm 
one Into tho other. \\ liilo I admit tho theoretical correctness of tho 
lino of separation drawn by Mr. Markham, it appears to me that 
physical geography enters into stratigraphical geology, and is actually 
part and pared or it. Physical geography is the geography of tho 
present, stratigraphical geology is the geography of tho past ; the one is 
impossible of full comprehension without a knowledge of the other 
Tho geologist is indebted on all occasions to the physical geographer for 
assistance. If the stratigraphical geologist, in working through a 
formation, discovers a l*d of pebbles, he turns to geography for a 
description of iu mode of origin. If he finds ml sandstones, hi-’in * -me 
way or other obtains from geography a correct description of the 
manner m which such sands are forming at the present dav. If 
indeed, the stratigraphical geologist wishes to complete hi* refutation 
regarding the mode of origin of any stratum whatever, he turn* to the 
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description of the formation of similar sheota in modern physical 
geography, Tin* information lie receive* becomes part of himself and 
part of hw subject; so that, iu the conrae of time, ho fools bound to 
consider the two sciences as more or less identical. Oar science of 
stratigraphic*! goo logy is bused on that of physical geography. Every 
phenomenon we discover in the rocks, we interpret, if possible, by 
known facta in physical geography. The never-failing bunk of 
physical geography has given its, so to speak, the current coin of 
geographical facts which wo employ in all our theoretical «peculations. 
As Mr. 1'cal! showed in ilia address to Section C, whenever wo have 
attempted to interpret or to spoculutc by any other means, wo have 
always come to grief, and have been forced back upon tbo liard and 
accepted facts of recent physical geography. So much for the indebted¬ 
ness of the geologist to the geographer Now the geographer, on the 
other hand, very rarely indood turns to his brother, the stratigraphies! 
geologist, and asks for somo return for all these benefit*. lint the 
geologist is willing to pay the bill whenever it is presented. When 
that is done, then it appears to mo that physical geography will rise iu 
a far greater height than it has yet risen, and no physical geography 
text-hook will over lie published unless it contains, not only a description 
of countries and thuir climatic phenomena, but also an nooount of their 
geological history. Mr. Toploy gave several illustrations of thu relation* 
between physical geography uud geology, and as I wua looking at his 
geological map of Franco, it struck mo that l might give you nn extra 
one. When the geographer give# yon a description of Franoe he tolls 
you that it consist# of two large open valley-plains, sloping westwards, 
ono in the north, and one in the south; aud that, iu addition, there is 
a long and narrow valley in the oast, running smith to the Medi¬ 
terranean. Next he tells us how those three valleys ore divided from 
each other by brood rising grounds in the centre, and are towered over by 
VAst mountain chains to the east and south. Then ho goes on vuiy 
properly to explain how the drainage, the climate, and the productions 
ere all affected by this disposition of the ground. Every fact anil 
theory of explanatory value which ho can warm out of tlio chemist, the 
physicist, the nnihMrologist, the agriculturalist aud tho like, is utilised 
Carefully in las text-book; but he rarely or never oaks the geologist ■ 
single question. Tho physical geographer contents himself with 
describing the t'unu of tho surface of tho country itself, and the 
relationship of that form to the rest, lie never attempts to explain how 
that surface arose, what is its history, and wlut its relationships. 
Now the geologist, who i* also & physical geographer, can go farther, 
nod explain tho origin and meaning of these surface feature, lie know - 
that those three groat valley# are old ma-floors lying in the laps uf 
three great crust-folds, and that tho relative widths of the** valleys 
their elopes, their soils, their features, all depend upon tho degree to 
No, VI.—Decoimai, 1898.] i u 
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which tlieir boundary ridges have lieou crushed up into mountain 
ult&iua. Even thpdirection am! structure of the mountain* turn dependent 
upon tho hiirtory of the rook* of which the country i* built: every 
detail of surface form become* explained when once physical geography 
and geology are united, it would take tun far tod long to show yon 
bnw in other rases this geological map illustrates similar points on 
physical geography; but it » my conviction that tho day ia coming 
when the geographer will trim to the geologist for information os 
naturally as does the biologist. When less than a hundred yearn ago 
the geologist Iwgun Urn study of fossils, and found that they were the 
relion of organised creatures, and wore bound up with the living beings 
of the present day, then biology was born a* a truly great, science. At 
the present time, largely liecanee of its union with paleontology, biology' 
in advancing with the most tnunrcUons rapidity; for In addition to 
studying living creatures u* they now exist, tho biologigt is able to 
study the historical development of such creatures through tho long 
ages of tho past. I iwlieve that it will be precisely tho same when 
geology and geography are weldod more closely together. Tlio physical 
geographer will study tho past geography of tho world as carefully os 
he atndit* thi- present, and the science will then undergo u complete 
renaissance. 1 look forward to the time when the physical geographer, 
who knows nothing of stratigraphies! geology, will ho consigned by 
the geologist to his museum of extinct monsters, and the geologist who 
has no knowledge of and gratitude to physical geography, will bo 
looked upon by tbo geographer as a candidate for s lunatic asylum. 

Or. \ iLtvrivc Ball, c.b„ r.ius., said: Being connected as I am 
officially with the administration of a school of art, I feol that the case 
of geography and geology may bo compared to that of art and anatomy. 
In the case of art-students wo require a study of anatomy, and I think 
diet the education of geographical students should require a thorough 
study of the principle* of geology, which has boon well descrihod as tho 
anatomy of tho Earth. With regard to the remark made by Mr. 
Raroustein aa to tho dobt tho geologist owes to the geographer, 1 mav 
«*y from my port experience as a field geologist in India, tliat while 
feeling the greatest grant tide to thoso geographers or map constructors 
wlu> had compiled faithful representations of tho physical feature* of 
the oounfry which 1 explored os a goologist, I cannot speak in too 
strung word# of condemnation of those who produced bad maps in 
which imaginary physical features were inserted. 

Dr. R. D. HouEBrs (of the London Daivursily Extension Society), 
•aid: There seem to mo very great advantage* in stating the question 
under discussion ia tho form adopted by Mr. Topley rather tlrnn in that 
of Mr. Markham. It ia better to treat the matter os a discussion of tho 
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wL.tiou. botwt-en physical gc.gr.phy and geology. than as a definition 
of limit.. Defining limit, and frontier, nhvays to my mind suggests tho 
approach of antagonistic Iwdies, and anything which tend, to suggest 
tk. idea that then, is .omo sort of hostility or antagonism between 
physical geography and geology is most undesirable. Tho relationship 
ifi merely one of time, of the present and the past Tho object of the 
stratigraphic*) geologist is to unfold tho condition of the Earth at 
different stage, of the past, in other words, to reconstruct ilia old 
physical geography. The Earth as it is to^lay is the reanlt of 
evolution ; we want as vivid ami complete a picture os possible of every 
stage in that evolution from tho beginning up to the present time. And 
although wo cannot hope that geology will ever become so absolutely 
completed, yet from year to year wo shall approximate to a complete 
lurtory °f the Enrtb-the succession of its old physical geographies, 
ho land of distinction con bo admitted between physical geography and 
geology except one of time. I cannot see how. if physical geography i. 
merely an account of the present phase of the history of the Earth, it can 
possibly rank as a sjieciul science ? We have not yet tho materials for 
the restoration of tho old physical geographic* a. wo have for tho study 
of tho actual physical conditions. A time may «nno when just as wo 
have now scientific men who are spcdalista in the existing physical 
geography, wo may have specialists in the physical geography of each 
geological period. 

- Dr '. n ' R ^ 1LL Haid : 11 “ * ur « , y unnecessary to contend that tho 
definition of limits suggests opposition. The question is one merely of 
deciding what is tho most natnral cleavage by which tho portions of 
knowledge pursued by diffbreut specialist* may be marked off. Howover 
advantageous tho chronological dividing lino may bo philosophically, 
it is scarcely of practical utility, as tho studies of specialists could not 
pwsibly bo circumscribed by so arbitrary . division. In common with 
previous speakers I frel that geology and physical geography to s largo 
extent interpenetrate each other, and that the two sciences cannot 1» 
oa*ny divided by any restriction of tho field of one or of tho other. 

tit * vtry olrvioim dirtinction nmy be drawn in Another wav. Tbo 
phenomena considered by physical geography and goology are in great 
part the same, but they are considered from a diffbreut aspccL In 
physical geography we require to borrow many conclusions from geology, 
but wo do not on that account work by purely geological method, 
bomo part* of geology constitutes part of tho food of physical geology, 
but they ore combined with other elements, assimilated aud^built tip into 
tho body of geography. Thus geography preserves a distinct imlividu- 
ahty and is capable of definition. Physioal geography strictly spooking 
ha* to do with tho discovery and description of snrfaeo forma, and for 
all Inform a ti o n regarding the composition or classes of rooks it oooepta 
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the cauelwiaM of geology, plaoing these in such ft light ms to «phu» 
surface feature* ami predict the prol.ftble immediate* surface changes. 

ilr. If. Ycut Oldham, Lecturer on Geography at Cambridge, said: 

\V„ must not let it be imagined that physical geography is the whole of 
g^mpby, although it lies at tho base of tho seianc'. The relation 
batwoen geography ns a whole and geology should «u)t bo overlooked, 
llr. Markham brought oat well tho importanco of tho historical aspect 
..{ thU question. I do not think tho suggestion that a time is coming 
when geology and physical geography will be completely fused, is likely 
to ho realised- In all branches of scionco the rapid increase of know¬ 
ledge has caused * tendency towards sub-diruion rather than uKiunila- 
tiou. It i* becoming more ami more important that the two sciuncee 
should bo separately treated, and wo in this country have much to learn 
from out friends on the continent who have fully recognised tho import- 
unco or geography as the subject of special University professorships and 
examinations. 

Prefresor IViNxrr, f.ils, said : It seems to me, that according to 
the wonliug, this discussion is a search after the unattainable, which 
ns a general thing is not satisfactory. Everything I might have 
hail to say has been already said by previous speakers. Speaking of the 
limits l»twceo geography and geology Scorns to mo something like 
speaking of tho limits between a river and tho sea. Tho sea is one 
thing and the river another, but who shall say exactly whore their limit 
is. Tho whole question either lies in a nutshell or admits of endless 
discussion. Tho broad distinction is laid dowu by tho names themselves 

_gi^jgraphy and geology. Tho on* partakes more of tho nature of an 

art. and tho • it her more of the nature of a eciunco. Geography deals 
with tho description of phenomena, geology rather with tho interpretation 
of phenomena. But it in quite ubviou, that yon cannot get good de¬ 
scriptions without having some knowledge of what you aro socking for, 
that is to say without collecting facta iu a scientillo spirit, and this, it 
re*-m» to mo, has beon admitted again aud again by many of the previous 
speaker*. And so 1 think that while tho ground is to a oertain extent 
distinct, there is a cominou field on which you most meet and join 
hands, and when yon con ba of the highest service one to another. It 
not ms to me that Mr. Markham emphasised tho matter well, vrhun he 
said geography was rather com* row! with the pre-cut, and geology with 
tho past. The geologist takes facts from tho present, using them towards 
the interpretation of the past, while tho geographer has tliu advantage 
of that interpretation, and of that which is before his eyes. There are, 
however, somo ports of their subjects which aro pretty well distinguished. 
For example, the geographer concerns himself not at all, or in tho smallest 
degree, with paleontology. The goographer uj concerned rather with the 
general results of minoralogy than with the details of it Again the 
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geologist Is not concerned with the making of maps; that ia the basinet* 
of the geographer, hut tho geologist is infinitely indebted to the geo¬ 
grapher who will supply him with good map*. So then it Me ms to nu> 
tho needs and aims are to a certain extent different, and the inotivif# of 
tho two are alio different, but that then; is between them .» Urge 
common ground whore they may work together hanuuuiously and 
mutually assist one another. 

Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, r.n.8., said: Geography and geology have 
always appeared to mo to bo very nearly allied; but their Bejmrato 
existence is recognised by geology occupying a section of ite own. 
Thom aro other subject* nliiod to geography, and I mean physical 
geography, which oocupy a leas satisfactory position. 

We have long had the physical geography of tho laud; wo have now 
in ooeanography the physical geography of tho sea; and iu meteorology 
and climatology wo hnvo tho physical geography of the stuiosphcro. 
Oceanography has already lawn recognised by tho sitting of u Joint 
section of Sections B and E at the lust Edinburgh mooting. Tlio 
position of meteorology is anomalous, because it is included among tho 
subjects of Section A. ThiB section, however, is so crowded with 
physical work from tho lalioratorica that open-air work has diffionltv in 
securing a hearing. It seems to mo that, along with climatology, it 
ought to oome into the section of geography. 

Colonel Gonwis-AcsTfX, F.R.A., said: I cannot sen myself how it is 
potwihlc to define tho limits Uttvreen physical geography and geology, fur 
os Mr. Topley so well expressed it, the two dovetail, so far tho one into 
the other. Mr. Oldham luu .aid very justly that ut thu present day there 
is a tendency for all sciences to 1 *j broken tip into different sections, 
a sort of specialisation, but I think it would lie to tho detriment of all 
the srienoca if they were to l» bounded by any hard-and-fast lines. Mr. 
Markham laid gnat strew, iu his paper on the limits to ho defined by 
historical time, but if wo did that I do not sea liow it is possible to draw 
tluit hard-and-fast line, on account of tho different range of history ia 
different continents, far instance, in India, Australia, and Egypt. It is 
meat difficult to draw any lin®. I think it is also shown in bocks of 
travel, and I would olinde, for instance, to that cxcolluut one, * Travels 
in the Himalaya,' by Sir William Hooker, that thu more scientific the 
traveller, the mom interesting is the result of his labour* in thu field. 

Sir AltcniBAiJi Grunt, in summing np the discussion, said: Having, 
as I may say, one foot in geology and another in geography. I lmvo 
gym]>athy with tho dcsiro expressed by the geographer to find acme 
satisfactory limit between his branch of inquiry and geology. At tho 
same time I fool strongly with tho geologist that any lino of division 
drawn between the two subjects must bo an artificial one. tho adoption 
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of which must lie determined almost entirely os a matter of con¬ 
venience. If it be convenient to geographers to draw tliu line proposod 
by Mr. llurkluun, by all meant) let them do ao, but they can h&rdlv 
expect that geologist* will be content to recognise that line aa dufining 
their own territory. Since geology may lo regarded a* the history of 
thin Earth, whatever ia ntsoosaary for the elucidation of that history will 
be riainn-i) by the geologists as part of their domain. Only as they 
understand what i* going on at the present day ram iliey ascertain 
what took place in past time. If yon Ukc away from the geologist tbo 
study of all that ia taking place now, anil maintain that this study ia 
not geology but physical geography, he will answer, “I do not care 
what yon call it, 1 must l>e at liberty to investigate the processes that 
are operating now in order that I may lx> able to explain what haa 
happened in past time." But there is another point of view which 
shows how inextricably interwoven are the tasks of tho geographer and 
the geologist- Not only is the present the key to the past, lmt it is 
equally true that tho post is the key to the present. I do not think that 
this aspect .if the question is sufficiently recognised with regard to the 
present imrfaoo features of the globe. The subject has been referred to 
by several speakers, but much detailed work is needed to ahow how tho 
prencnt surface of a country has Iwen shaped. The history of a land* 
surface is often a long and complicated one, only decipherable with all 
the helps that, modern geology cam supply. I think it hardly possible 
to draw a line of division that shall be entirely satisfactory to both 
classes of investigators. Such a burd-aml-fnat line between tho 
respective scion era does not appear to me to bo either nocessury or 
desirable. Good progress has already been made without it, and, ovun 
if it remains still undraw n, I cannot doubt that in tbo future, ua in thu 
past, geographers and geologists will co-operate oonliully iu promoting 
the advance of truth and knowledge. 


EAST AFRICA-MR. ASTOR CHANLER-S EXPEDITION- 
LIEUT. VON HOHNEL. 

Tier, following communication, duted Daicho,* September 20th, 1803, haa 
been received at tho Society from Mr. \V. Astor Cbanler. Tlio unfor¬ 
tunate accident to Lieut, von JToluiel is to lie deplored. Though 
It has compelled him to return to Europo, Mr. Astor Chauler has deter¬ 
mine], it will bo seen, to carry ont his expedition :— 

This letter is taken to the coast lir tbo men who are carrying my 
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p. STM. It l!m nsrth-esjt of Mount Kim in. a few mites north of the Equator, nnd’about 
38* 14'It longitude. 
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companion, Lieut. too IIoLuel, who was severely injured by a 
rhinoceros on August 20th. IIis wound in a serious one, and neccs- 
hitales liia immediate return to Europe. My grief at this accident will 
bo easily understood, and I feel sure it will Is) shared by all who 
hsT® the interest of geography at heart. Without Lieut, von HuhnelV 
assistance and skill, what information 1 can give yon will, 1 fear, bo 
worth little. However, I shall continue my journey, and hope, with a 
little good fortune, to 1* able to throw some light, at least upon the 
m a nner s and customs of the peoples living to the north of this place. 

I will now give yon an account of oar work since my lost letter 
written in Jtma. We left Daicho with sixty-eight men on Juno 5th. 
We returned t« this place on September 18tl». Lieut, von Hohnol np to 
the time of his accident made a thorough map of all the country 
travoTwd. He has promised to send you u copy of this map as soon as 
he has completed it. Our object in leaving Daicho was twofold—via., 
to discover and trade for lsstirta of burden with the Rendilc, and to find 
a road to the north xnitsd for the whole expedition. I hail procured a 
guide here who promised to lead ns to the Wandarobc, and who knew 
the whereabouts of the Kemlilo. Wo started with thirty-nine donkeys 
carrying seventy-two days* food ; but those soon died of tho samo plague 
which had destroyed our beasts here in April aud May. Dp to the date 
of this letter I have lost ono hundred and fifty donkeys, besides fifteen 
cornels, since leaving the const. After some hard marc.lies wo 
reached Mount LolokwuL This mountain is callod Walke on Lieut, 
von Huhnel’s former map. It is at least <M)00 feet obovo sca-lovol, and 
is of peculiar construction. It is a narrow plateau, highest at its 
southern end whore its front is sheer rock till its lame. It slopes 
gradually to tho north, and is, say, 6 miles long by 24 miles broad. 
Some »> mill s north-west of Lololcwni towers Gerguesa, called Ngnrtmi on 
all Lieut, von Iliihnol’s former maps. Ucrguess is 10,000 feet ubovo sea- 
level. Both these mountains are inhabited by Wsudorobo, who subsist 
almost entirely on honey and do nut wonder. From Gergurea to Mount 
Xyiro, the General Mathew’s range stretches in n continue ns chain 
containing the high mountains Lengiyu, Malurii. and Losiran. This 
range has very little water, and is said to bo inhabited by only u few 
homy-eating Wandorobo. 

Me wore forced to wait ten days at Lolokwui for a guide. At tbo 
end of that timo wo procured a Burkencji, or tiativo of Satnburn land, 
who had left his peoptu and joined tho Wandorobo. Ho told us that 
wo should find the Rendile in tho neighbourhood of a spring callctl 
Stiran. Ho premised u» long waterless marches, anJ the next few 
days proved his promise correct. The first water from Lolokwui 
is Lokolie, n diy river-lied whore vorj lxol water may be got by 
digging. This is nearly 25 miles duo coat from Lolokwui. Two 
marches from Lokolie, aav. 16 tailwt, in a south-south-east {more pro- 
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lutl.l v north-uurth-eaat') direction, is Soran, a large spring. Our gni*!e 
was disappointed in not finding WanilaroV. at Seran, And uU h y 
oould not lead ns to tho Rendilo as ho vrn« personally ignorant of their 
whereebonts, and hod trusted to getting tho required information from 
hi. brethren ttt Seran. Them was nothing to 1* done bat look for onr- 
eelves, no I took ton men and plunged into the deaf ft. My men all 
carTiid water. I marched all night—tho moon was full—and at mxm 
next day nr camels fooding some 2 miles away near dum palm* 
These trees meant water, 8nd w soon reached a dry river-bed which 
fumishrd ns with good water after digging » foot I at one*.- left my 
n>un. and taking tho guide and »u interpreter pushed rapidly on to 
whew I hnd seen tho camels. I catno upon some hundred natirca in a 
.hr.il v *pot; thoy at once set np a war-cry and put their arrows to their 
lows. These were Hendile, and their excitement caused by their taking 
us for Bornna. 1 soon lulled their suspicion*, and thoy became very 
friendly. I lived for three days in thoir neigblwurhood with five men. 
having sent the rest back to Scran for my caravan. When that arrived 
1 endeavoured to trade for camels and donkeys. 1 was able, after throe 
days’ hard work, to purchase ten good donkeys at exorbitant price*, and 
thi;n trade stopped. I reached tho Rendilo on Jnno 30th, and we left on 
July 7th. During that timo 1 gathered what information I could, which 
1 now give yon, together with the impressions they made on me. 

The IUudile arephyaically a fine race; tall and well mode, reddish in 
colour. In appearance they greatly resemble the finest typo of Soma!. 
What deviations from this typo aro exhibited are. in my npiniou, caused 
by intermit triage with tho Bnrkaneji or Sanibom people. They 
have, howovur, no traditions which connect them in any way with tho 
Soma! race. I von turn to think that they may be a Somal tribu 
separated centuries ago from thoir brethren. In support of this theory 
i. the tain, current among the Somal, of a lost tribe. Their language is 
nearly similar to tho Somal; many words are exactly the «amo. My 
Somali ooold moke themselves understood and eonld understand much 
of the Rendile talk In addition to this, thoir nfcmsfl* and camel 
barnra* are exactly the same; their lifo with their herds and flock* 
identical; tlioir Weapons, though of much inferior workmanship, are of tho 
wrue class, and their character is strikingly similar. My Somali said 
they were certainly of Somali extraction. My trail* interpreter (a pure 
tloila) raid they used no Gulin word*. I, howevor. heard thorn use 
the Gal la word of welcome, “ nagV’ Tho Rendile mou wear either 
American sheeting or well-tanned goat-skins. Tho women wear 
tratanned skins, and about their waist a carious covering made of many 
rope ends, 14 or 15 inchc long, fastened to a belt. Thoir hair is worn 
something in tbs fashion of the crest of an ancient helmet, anil stiffened 
with grease. The triUs is marked by twr. customs which are neither uf 
them practised by tho Somal. Both acxes cut out the two lower front 
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teeth (as do 1*>th Masai and Burkeneji), and they cut tlw navel* of all 
malra at the age of five yearn. This operation leave* a small round hole 
whose edges are flush with ibo Iwlly. The llendilc consider thia tlie 
distinguishing mark of their tribe, but admit that the Marie, living at 
the north end of Lake Stephanie, have the name practice- (These 
people may be settled Rendilo like those in Reshistt.) I noticed a 
peculiarity of their eyes which may be worth noting. Nearly all the 
liendile I saw had distinct blue or light grey rings around the pupils 
of their eyes. I have noticed this also in a few Ilttrkeneji. They 
circumcise, in the manner of thu Masai, and cut the clitoris of all females 
before marrisgv. My impression of their character is that they are far 
mom intelligent than tho Masai, but are, like that nice, truculent, 
fierce.' and difficult to doal with. This behaviour may havo been 
caneed by tho sniali size of my caravan. 1 give you the following 
information as it fell from tho lips of a Rendile. It must bo taken 
with groat enntion. These people believe that God first made two 
Kendilo and thou two camels; from these sprang the race aud their coiuols. 
Their nntive place is Nado or Gwohe, situated near Lysaratnis,* which 
lies south-west from Marsabit. 

All males are circumcised on reaching the ago of puberty', and liavo 
their two lower front teeth cut out when they get their second set. 
The females lose their two lowar front teeth and are subjected to 
excision at the time of their marriage. Polygamy is practised on u 
small scale—a rich niau may haro three wives. The marriage is by 
purchase ; a wifo coating seven fomalo goats and thirteen c&mols. The 
funeral ceremony is as follows: Tim corpso is buried in a sitting 
juasition. after being shaved. The grave is deep anil piled high with 
stoned. A spoor is fired in tho grave. Tho near relations shave their 
heads and then kill n camel on the grave, which they* eat there in 
oomjiauy with their friends. All inhabitants of the village of the 
deceased go in mourning fur one month. Thia is dune by removing 
all ornaments or covering tlmni with skins. The property descends 
to next of kin. Primogeniture is recognised. When thu month of 
mourning is jmeaed the heir givee to rach of his relations one camel, 
Adultery is unpunished ; but immoral gills are driven from their village 
aud tln-ir offspring slain. A murderer become* an outcast and his 
property is confiscated. Theft is punished by a fine of three times thu 
value of stolen property. The chief food is the flush of camels, goats 
and sheep and milk. They also eat the fruit of the dntu palm and the 
flesh of giraffe and antelojte, which they hunt from horseback. No 
other game is eaten. 

Each village lias a chief who gives his name to tire village. lie is 
elected. They never elect a rich or powerful tnan but aurne poor peasant 

• Leaamia of thu Royal Geographical Society’s map of Equatorial Africa. 1S8S. 
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fellow. Ho hold* hie office for life. The oloction is as follows. A mass 
meeting of the Tillage is held and the object of tboir choioe presented 
with a sheep. If ho accepts it, it is a sign that ho accepts office. They 
hare two medicine men, who aro consulted before the taking of any 
ini]»>rtnnt step. 

'ITte number of strings of beads or pieces of wire worn about the 
neck or as rings on the fingers show the number of men tho wearer lias 
•lain in buttle. They mutilate their victims (a Galla custom); the 
chief of their Tillage rewards thorn with a goat for each trophy, and 
sprinkles them with milk. They li&vo Masai and Boikeuejl as slaves. 
All Rurkenoji, who wore not ruined by tho cattle plague a few yearn 
ago, have joined the Ifendile nud live with them as their brother*, 
lliaro is also a village of Mario among them. Thoy say the few 
Hurkcm-ji who did not join them have sold even their "wive* far 
food, and now wander from place to place stealing and killing game, 
and aro culled Hthomhon. ilw Ifandilo say they havo twenty* villages, 
that they are all encamped in this neighbourhood, and that they call 
this place Rome. I had no means of ascertaining their numbers. 
But 1 think they must exceed fifteen thousand. I saw some four 
thousand remain being driven homo from pasture. These were laid 
to beloug to one village. If this is true, and can bo taken as the 
average wealth of tho villuge, then the tribe must possess more than 
fifty thousand remain. A rich man owns from four hundred to fivo 
hundred camels. The tribe certainly puttees several hundreds of 
thousands of sheep and goats, many thousand donkeys, some hundred 
■wtUo and a few horses bought from the Borana. I never saw a 
Kciulilu village, but was told that when all were camped in a line 
they wonij extend for four hours—roughly 8 miles. 

The Iiendilo have no idea whatever about trade. They wish for 
heavy American sheeting, but wont it for nothing. Until we reached 
them, they had never even hcaid of Europeans. Some years ago a 
Swahili expedition, two hundred and fifty strong, ilwl after a few hours’ 
intercourse with them. Not long ago tome liarawa traders told them 
the cloth which they now Uve 1 advise no expedition to visit the 
Hcndilo unless carefully led and prepared to fight if occasion arises. 

They did not toll me much ubut their past; but I managed to 
elicit the following information concerning their wauderings of lato 
years. Some twenty years ago, they inhabited tin. plain south of 
Lnrian Swamp, called Kirimar. The repeated raids made by Somali 
drove them across the Guaso Nyire River. They thou wandered 
from {dace to plane, reaching Bashktt, Marie, and Borana. Some 
fire years ago they were encamjajd ut Mareabit; but the Elgume 
made a successful inroad and they then left Now they sav they will 
•tay wIicto they are. Recently they defeated a largo force "of Ogadcn 
Sumal (Her Abdula tribe, and slew thnir chief Alxl Ibrahim. They 
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■re *t poaut with no tribe* but the Marie north of Stephanie Lake uul 
tlie Eiutc on the Jumlxaii range. They inquired unxionsly as to tbc- 
whereahouta of the Laikipia Masai, and seemed relieved when told 
they bad vanished from Leikipia. 1 think that it ih not improbable 
that iu the near future the Itcndile, barotwed by Somali raids, may 
oecnpy the magnificent pasture-land loft vacant by the Masai. 

We left Rome on July 7th and reached Scran on the same day. 
Limit, von Hohnel went to Lcngayer, somu 18 miles north of Scran, 
to aee whether or not a road led train there to Mann bit. His guide 
said there was a road ri<i SurnIn and I.ysaounis; bat as 1 learned 
there was un road from Mareibit to the north in this season we did 
not follow this route. 1 returned to Ihiicho in pursuit of runaways, 
and Lieut, von ilolmol pushed on to find Wandorobo to act ns guides. 
1 met him at Lolokwni. During ray absence he had reached the base of 
the Leikipia plateau and had found Wandorebo. Ho bad also dis¬ 
covered u river, hitherto unknown, called the Sayer. This river is 
some 4u miles long and is nowhere navigablo. It rises in a swamp 
called KissiniA situated un tho Leikipia plateau near the Loroghi 
range and some 25 miles from tho southern extremity of that range. 
It Hows for about 20 miles almost due south, and then bends its 
course to the east, eventually drying up between the mountains 
Lcngiyu and Loan ran of the General Mathew's chain. We discovered 
that there is a road to Nyiro from Saver, and it was while waiting for 
a guide to lead iis thither that Lieut, vou Ilohuol was attacked and 
wounded by a rhinoceros. I at unoo returned to D.iicho which wo 
reached on the 18th insL 

In returning from Saver 1 followed the Guuso Nyiro and dis¬ 
covered tlint it receives two streams: <ine called tho Ngare Ndaro, 
flowing from Keuia and following the oasturn base of the Donyo Lol 
Deiko range till it reaches the Guano Nyiro. Tho other is colled 
Itiolo, and flows from between Jauyai and Msa’ora on the Jambeni. 
Neither of them art considerable streams. Now the Gii&so Nyiro’a 
course and end ore known, fur there can be no doubt that the 
river ends iu Lorian Swamp; though a small stream ia raid to 
flow out of the swamp to tho eastward during the rains. The country 
lying to the north of the Guano Nyiro i* nearly a desert. It U entirely 
of gueifi* formation. Game is plentiful about the water-hole*, and 
here are tunny Wandurubo who lire on game. These people are now 
numerous ss they have lieen joined by many Masai Burkuucji since 
the death uf their cattle. I got the following information concerning 
the dispersion of the Masai from a woman of tliat race. When their 
cattle first Imgau to perixh, the Moral who had lost theirs attackod those 
of their brethren who were more fortunate. Tima countless tnternedni> 
wars sprang up which destroyed nearly all the fighting men in 
Lelkipia. When they were in this weakened state, tho Marai oallod 
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Lobnrego, who lire to the north of Lake Kaimaha at a place called 
Kinangop,* fell upon the Ix’ikiniu pooplo and utterly destroyed them, 
killing two Laibons. One Laibon tied to the Jambeui range. Throo 
other* with their follower* settled in lvi there near Kitn at the base of 
Mount Krmia. These are the remnants of the 'Leikipia Muaai, once 
bo numerous and jtoworfuL 

At present my affaire are in anything but a prosperous condition. 
The men I rent to the coa»c for donkey*, goods and porters havo now 
been gone nearly four months. So 1 fear they may not oome at alL I 
must send Liont. von Ilulmol to the coast at once. When these men 
return 1 shall endeavour to push on to tho north. If I can get enough 
donkeys I shall try and reach the Horana, and unless tho difficulties 
appear insuperable I shall from there try’ to roach Herbert or Zoiia. 
I havo one hundred and twenty-five men and with reventy-fivo donkeys 
l think I have a fair chance of success. 

I will write further particulars if opportunity occurs. 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF OF AUSTRALIA. 

By HENRY O. TORSES 

The great Harrier Roof of Australia was, us is well known, discovered 
mi June 11th, 1770, by Captain Cook when, in navigating fl.M.S. 
Endeavour along the east coast of Australia, his ship “ struck and stuck 

fust." 

" Immediately wv bruited oat the boita,* he records in hi* Journal, “and 
Mtiuded round 0m Ship anil found that w» had get upon lht south-cut Edge of a 
nef of Carol Rocks." 

Tt will be remembered that the veered, resound from her perilous 
position by tho oonsnminato skill of her commander, was safely guided 
mlo tho Endeavour Tlivnr and there repaired. Hero Cook ascended a 
hffl to obtain n view nut to sea. 

** At this tins* it was water," he continues, “and I u» what gave ms txi 
mull iin«aainms, which were a Number of Sand-Banks and Shoals lying all along 
tho Com* ; tho innermost lay about it or 4 miles from the Shorn and the ouicmirmt 
« ■.twilled off to Sob as far as I could m." 

The coral-rocks and shoals thus for the first time viewed with 
unhappiness wore tho off-shore fields of whose wall-like boundary he had 
m yet no knowlodgo or idea. On the repair of his ship ho again pushed 
northward in his eager desire to reach tho East Indies by tho strait ho 


Kiaang-gup is tbs plateau to the east of Kairaiho.— Ed. 
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instinctively believed must separate New Wales (as lie thon collod 
Anstrnlia) from New Guinea, but found himself still huoijiored and 
surrounded by reefs. At no great distance to tbo north-oast, however, 
he discovered and brought up at Lizard Island. TTcro he again landed, 
and in the anxious hope of resolving the entanglement of shoals with 
which ho was beset, he ascended, ho tolls us, 

“ the highest hill on the Island, where to ray mortification I discovered a Reef or 
Hccki lying about 11-3 leagues without the IsL-tnd extending in a line north-west 
and south-east farther than 1 could see, on which the sea broke very high. This, 
however, gave one great hopes that they were the outernuxt Shoals, as I did not 
doubt but what 1 should be able to get without thorn, for there appeared to be 
several breaks or fortiueus iu the Itref and [Jeep water between it and the islands." 

Cook’s great hopes woro fnlly justified two days lator when ho safely 
(•seared into tho open sett. Ho had thus discovered the rain part-like 
edge of tho Barrier and tho first of those narrow gate-ways of so much 
hnjiartanco to vessels p-assing from tho eastward, which never fail to 
strike with wonder tho voyager passing through them from the 
boisterous soa outside into tho placid water within. 

“ Tho nrameue we ware nut," the Journal procenli, “ w« lul no pound with 
100 fathomi of tine, and foonil a Urge Sea fowling in from the south-east. ... A 
llovf such as one speaks of hrr» is scarcely known in Europe. Iiiis wall of Coral 
Bock rising almost peqienilkuUr out of the unfathomable Ocean always orer-tlown 
at high Water and generally 7 or 8 feet deep In jdaces at Low water." 

Thus the main characters of this wonderful wall—more than 3t50 
leagues in length, built up as ho beliovcd from the bottom and broken 
by passages along its outer margin—described by Cook more tbqn one 
hundred and twenty years ago, wore addol to only in detail by subse¬ 
quent snnroyoTs. Flinders’ survey in the Inrntigafar but extended Cook's 
accurate work, which was yet further added to by King's and Blyth’s 
observations. Still, till tho dato of Darwin's theory of the origin und 
formation of coral-reefs,no moreexaotexplanation of thostrnoturo of the 
Australian Barrier was attempted than Cook hod given. While Captain 
Blackwood, during tho surveying voyage of FI.5LS. Fly in 1842-6, 
fixed, with the better appliances of bis time, tho position und outline of 
its reefs and shoala with greater exaertitnde, the diatnigaiabed naturalist 
of his expedition, Mr. Bee to Jukes, investigated the structure and general 
features of tho reef and its builders, tho result of his observations con¬ 
firming, bo believed, Mr. Darwin's views. After these explorers Captains 
Owen Stanley, Yule, Denham and Moore of the lioynl Navy, with tho 
officers of tin* Faluma on behalf of the Queensland Government, share 
together tho credit of bringing onr acquaintance of this vast structure to 
its present intimate state. With our growing knowledge of this and 
other reefs in different parts of the world, doubts have at length arisen 
among those who have personal acquaintance with these structures as 
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!<• whether the lioautifnl, fascinating and long-neoepled conception of 
Darwin i» as widely applicable as it baa been aupproed to be, and at tbo 
pTMteut moment it is a hotly-disputed question. It ought to lie reniom- 
l‘M however, that the universality of the subsidence theory a* the 
explanation of the formation of coml-roofs, which is attributed to Darwin 
by soma of his supporters, is wider than Mr. Darwiu hinisnlf held or 
advocated. 

Mr. Savile Kent has lately published a magnificent folio • exclusively 
devoted to the description from every aspect of the Great Merrier of 
Guoonsland. which the author calls “one of the wonders of the 
nnivorae." Without invidiously comparing the natural phenomena «»f 
neighbouring systems, wo may at least admit that among the wonders 
of the one with whieli wo ore somewhat more acquainted, the Great 
Homer is not the hast. The book is adorned with a large number of 
phato-mezaotype illustrations of roof scenery, and with chromolitho¬ 
graphs—unfortunately not the moat snocoasfnl—of the ooral-polyps, of 
the anemones, fishes ami other dweller* on the reef. No illustration* have 
over before been produced either more excellent as pictures, or no vividly 
presenting to the imagination the general aspects of a coral-reef and tho 
appearance of ita builder* and inhabitants, a* do Mr. Kent’s forty plates. 
Ilia first chapter gives a general de^rriptum of these platen which might 
have been more appropriately worked into the text or that dealing with 
“ tk® structure and most probable origin of the Groat Barrier Roof," 
which is the portion of the book most interesting from a gougraphiod 
aspect, and that to some |>ointa of which rt shall confine our remarks. 

After exploring tho reef Mr. Kent considers he has evidence to show 
that reefs are nut Invariably formed in localities where the conditions 
favour the growth of even roef-txnals. 


" T 1 * ^ o{ dhtriliutlrm . ( typical rwf-fonnlng coral*. and tbekr abundant dU- 
integretrd ttsidu* extend* ... considerably to th« south of Lady Elliot hland [tha 
•outlii.rnin.wt coral rod], but without giving rise to a trace of nef-fomiaUmi.’* 

In More ton Hay (about 27* 8. lat) “ masses of tho dead coralla of 
Madrvpcra are found in mtu, covered by 2 or 3 feet of water at lowest 
tide, usaociutod with living oorala of other forms, forming coralla " over 
a hundred pounds in weight. Those ore “tho must southern nnt-jxat 
roprerentativea of tlui Great Barrier Reef," but they are roofless corals. 
Mr. Kent figures in nno of his plait* specimens of dense Tock-oonglnni- 
erato which he collected on the beach of Sweerx Island in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, tbo ingredients of which. 


“ correspond In every essential detail with this* of Humpy long Beach in Mare ton 
Hay; bqi in this taller inflnnca they p>hm no element* «f cobakn, and 
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oonarqucntly cannot form a roof. The forefoinj; evliii’n® U pmrtically aoacluaitii 
in »u[>pr.rt of tin- viaw put forward [on ■ previous i*gs] . . . UmL coral-rerta art 
jmdured in tlir tropics, not with rotation «> much to Urn intrinsic fooi-construettng 
propertim of the specific coral but with rotation to the rota tliai reef 

consolidation (or the smalgatnattau of coral dthrii [of the man- frngita and 
rotatirsly quick-growing specie* of modrrpoea] into a more or lee* boH.1 crwrrw or 
flu* concrete, or into * finer-groined compact liiucstons [of which the greater mesa 
of ell ooral rreft is composed]) ii associated only with the rapid evaporation of tiiue- 
aitumtod sea-water on Intertroincel, tiitaiiy exposed coral hanks wr beachee." 

Mr. Kent, therefore, in of opinion that tho temperature found only in 
iutertmpical regions, pine Lite alternate complete anbmontion during’ the 
rise of tho tide, and tlie oxposurr, to tho atmosphere during ita ebb, aru 
the essential factors in reef growth. This cementing process during 
evaporation, he tliink*, has not received sufficient prominence. Ho 
believes that tho Lopiokeliat and Dcndrojihi/lliat, found at groat depths 
in different parte of tempor&te teas, “ would act with equal efficiency os 
reof-huildors, ir they wore capable of trannlatirm to this higher tidally- 
affectud plane.” From this hitter consideration especially. Sir. Kent has 
oomo to thu conclusion that the Anstrolian barrier must of necessity 
support tho Darwinian hypothesis of tho origin of barrior roofs by sub¬ 
sidence. and during a prolonged period of raUidonco only. In the 
Albany Pass Mr. Kent admits that thore is evidence of elevation ; 

*' but accepting this u proven ... the amount raised, a foot or two only, would lie 
a* nothing computed with thr. latitude of movement in one direction, or tlie other 
that is requirrd to acoount for the Barrier's mass,” 

Among other proofs of subtidonoo ho instances tho similarity of the 
fauna and flora of New Guinea to that of Northern Queensland, ns 
indicating a former laud connection— now vanishod—Iwtwcen tho two 
countries; and the fact of the principal gate-ways through the reef being 
opp-wite the mouths of the larger rivers. These gaps have been long 
held to indicate subsidence, because the conila have been prevented, it 
is believed, from growing in thorn by the discharge of fresh water into 
the sea, when what is now the barrier was a fringing reef, ami con¬ 
sequently near the land. 

Mr. Kant evidently believes—as Cook did—in tho “harrier’s mass” 
“ a stupendous ooral-oonairnctod fur till radian ” rising from the abvan 
of the ocean. Now an attentive examination of tho Admiralty chart 
shows that, if thore is no coral rampart, as Mr. Kent asserts, south of 
Lady Klliot Island, there does extend a conspicuous bank (narrowing 
as it trends sonth to terminate off the coasts of Tasmania) whose steep, 
seaward edge, os indicated on the chart, is continuoua with that of the 
Barrier Keef. and drops, just as it doe* opposite where it it faced with 
ooral further north, suddenly into water of a depth of between 1000 
and 2000 fathoms. For instance, tho depth of water over tin’s hank to 
the south of Lady Elliot Island increases gradually from tho shore to 
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it* wu-margin. at tho approximate latitude of 28’ S.. from 10 to 40 
futh'irna; at 2«" 20’ S. (nearly opposite Laguna Boy), from 20 to 58 
fathom*; at 2« c S. (in the vicinity of the south entrance of Great Sandy 
Strait), from 27 to 44 fatliomB ; opposite C!urU* Channul it grade* from 
13 to 30 fathoms. Comparing thww with the depth* recorded over tho 
reef to the north oflAdr Elliot l*liuid, wo find at 23 6. (opposite Caprioorn 
Channel), a gradual dope from 9 ratiioui* to 100 fathom* at tho WM-edgo 
of the Barrier; at 23 s 30' S. (off Pert Clinton), tho soundings on a liuo 
mnning nearly east l»gi« at 20 and descend gradually to 53 fathoms, 
where it strike* Swain's Beof (or atoll); and beyond it to 84 fathom* 
whore tho drop into deep water Ib made; off Hillsborough Capo, tho 
gradient ia from 5 to 31 fathoms; inHullfax Bay (about 18’ 15’S.), from 
10 to :W fathom*. Off Capo Cleveland tho following lino of Bounding* 
is given entire because showing an irregularity: 18. 19, 23, 24, 27, 32. 
IP, 24,25, (edge »f barrier) 31, 38,480 fathoms. 08 Capo Fluttery, whore 
tho roof is very narrow, an oven depth of about 19 fathoms occurs. It will 
t*. wen, therefore, that tho general depth* over tho coral-area from I July 
Elliot Island north to Cape Flattery, exhibit no very marked divergence 
rrtim those over tho non-coral bcuik south of the latitude of roof-building 
coraU, except that iir tlw southern region there i» a slightly greater 
depth along tha shore, with a general increase a* tho bank trends to tho 
h-onih of 23’ 8. lat. North of Cape Flattery, however, there Is an eleva¬ 
tion at different plaew. seaward to the under-water margin of the Barrier, 
as in front of the Second Three-mile Opening, where tho in-ahore depth 
is 17, and over tho edge of the Barrier 12 fathom*. Opposite Capo 
York, tho sounding*, however, descend slowly seaward from 10 to 20 
fathom*. Tho soundings outside tho honk and the barrier-reef indicate 
that Vwth rise front a platoon of much the »mu leveL At the last moot¬ 
ing of the Brltiah Amooiatinn a committee wn» appointed to consider a 
project for investigating the structure of a coral-reef by boring and 
sounding. It will bo interesting to discover, should luring* to made 
on tile Burner, whothor then, is more than a comparatively thin crust of 
coral-rook, encasing a bank similar to that extending »outh of lady 
Elliot Island, in«tead of as has boon so generally supposed, “a stupen¬ 
dous coral-constructed fortification " rising from the depths of the ocean. 
IVhat grounds are there for tho opinion that the Barrier has been lmilt 
up from depths greater than 200-300 feet ? Are there any ascertained 
dnta for believing that ju*t at that latitndo whore the water «r tho sen 
attain* tho temperature suitable for tbu healthy growth of reef-building 
wrala, the character of tho southern bank changes ; that it terminates 
lhi;re more or leas abruptly; and that a rampart north of that point haa 
lr- n raised up by coral agency to about the tame level as the southern 
butk? 

\ transverse section of tho roof is reproduced (with acknowledgments 
to Jukes) by Mr. Kent as hoadpiece to one of his chapter*, which conveys. 
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according to our interpretation uf tho Admiralty chart, au erroneous idea 
of tho general aspect of the roef-flat. The lino of section given show* 
uuir the ooost-iino u comparatively deep passage, generally designated 
tlie lagoon-chan no), rising into is lands with water-ways between them, 
and these separated by u channel—like tho other two shallower than the 
lagoon-channel—from the higher outer edge uf the steep barrier-wali 
descending into the deep sea. This view of a deeper lugoon-chanml 
which separates tho Barrier from the shore has been generally accepted 
<w an accurate description of tho facta. If, however, the sounding* in 
the Admiralty chart—from which are taken those given above—be care¬ 
fully examined, it will be observed, if we have read them aright, tluit 
them is a grad uni slope from tins land—well marked at all events from 
far to tho south of Lady Elliot Island to as far north as Caj>e Flattery 
(S- lot. 16°)—all tho way to the Barrier edge; and that within tho coral 
area tho pseudo-atolls (such «w Swain’s lletif), tho rations cays, and the 
iuori or less extensive reefs and nhuala, rise from the inclined floor of 
this filopo to the various heights they attain. North of «’»po Flattery, 
however, a# noted above, we enter a very complicated region in whioh 
tho gradient in many places ouvnd* seaward and the deeper water is 
nearer to the shore than to the reef. In this region we have indications 
of elevation, as Mr. Kent points out. 

In regard to Mr. Kent’s views that tho formation of roof-rook occurs 
exclusively within tho tide marks of tho tropics, there will bo found 
iu tho (Jtfirtrrly Journal of Urn Geological Society for 1801, a very 
important paper by Mr. Jukes Brown and Professor Harrison on tho 
•biology of Barbadoes, which seems to have osoaped tho anthor’s notice. 
Tlmre it is shown that the elevated reefs of that island (as well as those 
of (Julia), which rest On a radiotarian and, therefore, a true oceanic deposit, 
and are not less consolidated than coral reefs elsewhere, havo boon 
fonuiri “ during successive periods of rest, or of very aluw upheaval 
following shorter periods of more rapid upheaval.*' Thoy present not tho 
slightest evidence of snbeidunce. 

Again with reference to the largo openings by which vessels find 
<intmnc» and exit across the Barrier-edge, can the explanation that they 
are due to the fresh-water discharge from rivers—now too remote to 
influence the Barrier-edge—when tho Barrier wus a fringing roof, bo 
accepted sa conclusive, when there con bo detected across the reef-flat 
no corresponding break or channel stretching from the gap towards tho 
present river-mouth, to whose discharge Mr. Kont assigns the gup, ns 
effect and cause ? The river still exists, but ita fresh-water discharge hu» 
produced no appreciable effect on tho shoreward reefs. If wo follow a 
lino from the month of tho Bnrdokin Hirer to Fliudore* IWago we find 
that tho soundings gradnate thus:—tf, 10, 10, 10 (no bottom), 25, A* 
(in the passage): 45, 250 (no bottom) fathom*. Tho depth in the 
Barrier opening of 38 fathoms, it will bo noted, is still not yet beyond 
No. VI.—Decoibee, 1893.] 2 * 
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that suitable for the growth of reef-making corals, especially in a 
■itiwtion so favourable for fcod anil oxygenation of the water. Tho guj» 
must have Uen covered, if subsidence has Iwcn in progress, for a long 
period after the river-disebargo erased 0* affect it, by that depth of 
water which ia held to he favourable to the most luxuriant growth of 
ooral polype. It is remarkable also that opposite both tlte Second Three- 
mile Opening and Cook’s Passage there are no river* to whtao iliachnrgc 
these gaps can t>o assigned; besides, north of the former, then; are 
numerous openings, with no rivers entering the sen near them. 

The greater part of tbo reiunindur of Mr. Kent’s volume deal* with 
tho “ products and potentialities ” of the Barrier Reof. Do gives an 
account of the jxarl and jiearl-slieH fisheries, whose headquartere are at 
Thursday Island near to tho hnrvest fiehla in Torres Straits. Tho fishory 
yiulded £60,000 in 1888, tho best quality of shell bringing £177 per 
ton. Several new species of be«he-de-mor are described, while the sorts 
best known to commerce havn lrecn scientifically identified and sums of 
them figured. Tbs most prixed sort, locally known ns Toat-ihdi 
i ITololkurin nummi/era), is valued at from £140 to £160 per ton. Tho 
annual value of this fishery is about £23,000. Tho oyster-fishery has 
never yet exceeded £8000 a year in valuo. A long chapter is devoted 
to tho different “ food auil fancy fishes,” and many suggestions are oBored 
ns to tho further development of these potentialities of this “stupendous” 
reef, or which the Queenslanders are naturally proud of possessing the 
monopoly. Tho publishers have spa rod nothing in paper, priuting anil 
sumptuous binding to make this volume worthy of the unsurpassed 
beauty of tho reef-illustrations it contains. 
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THE SOCIETY. 

A Gold Medal to the President—Through the Peruvian Minister 
in London, the Government of Pern has presented a gold medal to tho 
President of the {society, Mr. Clements R. Markham, c.n., accompanied 
by the following letter from the Foreign Minister of the Republio:— 

" By tiro legislative Resolution of October 26th, 16U2, promulgated on November 
Ifnh of the came yrar, the Uotwu table C. cgrwc of Pern determined to grant to you 
• mtdal of gold, as a rerognitiun of the value of vatious works which yon have 
written and published respecting tha Republic. 1 have the great satisfaction of 
transmitting to yen, through our Legation in Great Britain, and in obedience to tin* 
inundate uf our Huurmrahle Legislators, the wall-merited offering, given by them to 
the diatingniabel writer wh- w j-eu traced, with upright impartiality, tha picture of 
one of the moat mournful periods cl Peru. Receive, with the raid utToring, tho 
ameers wishes of the Supreme Government for your personal happiness, together 
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with th* ptvtwteticn* of high cos*i,l« ration ami iluttin^-iidied 
n, ’* cribe myielf your sttaniv. ami sincere Movant." 

On one sido of the medal are the unuii of Pont and round them tho 
wonls: ‘'Ll C-mgrreo del Pern. Lima. 1892;" on tho roveree, - { 

Inuente R. Markham.” and round It, “ Par mis trahajos historic^'' 
The medal has some merit os a work of art, especially M oaming from 
tho mint at Lima. 

Hr. Mackinder a Lectures on Geography and History.—The detailri 
programme of these lectures was given in our last number. As the 

*, 01 “ Wtin K •«■«**» ** Hkely to hold n very limited nnml.ir, 
mrly application should bo rnodo for tickets. 

Christmas Lectures to Young People.-Tho Christmas lectures to 
yonng people will be given line session, at the request of tho Council, 
by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfiehl. in the hall of the Royal Medical Society 

Hanover .Square. Tiio aubject select cl by Mr. Fnahfiold who is 
now the I*reaidont of tho Alpine Club, is “Mountains **; and the lectures 
wi be fully illustrated by tho oxy-hydrogen lantern. Further details 
will bo found on tho illp tnaido tho wrapper. 

Jhe •• Worcester " and “ Conway ” Examinations in Geography. -In 

* ° f ,h ° < k 0 K ra P hic «l Society resolved, with the 

consent or the Managing Committees of the TlWtferand Conn,. y, ,0 hold 
examinations in geography on heart! each of those ship*, and to g, vo a 
pme consisting of an atlas, ,0 the cadet who gained the greatest 
StrSTS ”™»>a‘ions »**« conducted nSmX 

Markhn 7 * f J * tWor * Tn 188 *' Mr. Clemente TL 

M^kham, who su at that time Secretary of tl.e Society, in hie report 

r’ " tatCa r th r t .‘ h0 ,wlta b ** 1 ™y H&fc-tay. and a 
reso utmn in favour of tlm. r continuance was passe,]. At « »«ting of 

the Conned, Nov. 13th, 1893, Mr. Clements R. Markham, the President 

again reported favourably on the results of these examinations, and that 

icy hud aroused an interest in geography, both on board the Wbtrekt 

and Conwy that was aUolutoly wanting before. In tho BWafcr ilas 

has 1 a[mcially been the .wee, Mr. Duck, the headmaster, having himself 

compiled and printed iittlo class-books for the use of hi* pupila, on tho 

geographical subjects which have been ret for the year. Since JS83 tho 

subjects have bren Colonies; 1885, Australasia; 1686. Sontik 

’7 l-f " S '’ Il " ila ’ /o 85 ' An>ti0 IJegio,l8: 188S) - Africa; 1890, Asia- 
1391, Mediterranean and Red Sea; 1893. Malay Archipelago; 1893 \retie 

Regions f.gam, ; 1894, South America (again). Th/oXnatkmp.^ 
consul of fifteen quretions, set by Mr. Coles. Map. an- alJTvs 
required, and great pain, hare boon taken by the master* in teaching to 
draw by oye. with excellent reeulu. In order to stimulate the 
of the cadets, Mr. Markham has bct u in the habit of giving two lectures 

2 h 2 
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atrnnally an board the TTujrrsfrr, nml an necaaumnl lecture on Iwanl tho 
Coniray, As the cadet* are thoroughly trained in navigation, nautical 
astmnamy, magnetism, anil meteorology, there is every remain to expect 
that many of thorn will advance the object* of the Society in after years. 
In conflequenoe of the President's favourablft report, tho C’onncil have 
decided to continue thew: examinations, and Mr. Coles has Won re¬ 
appointed examiner. Hitherto the best geographer only, in each ship, 
has received a prize from the Society, hut a seoond prize, consisting of a 
telescope, will now bo given in addition to the atlas, and the President 
has intimated his intention of presenting a third prize in each ship. 

STOOPS. 

Recent Travels in the Caucasus. —In recent windier* of <Slobvt Dr. tou 
S cidlit* communicate* an account of M. I’asttrdKifi's visit to thn mom tain district 
d»H-rifcad by Mr. Baker (lice Froemiitiy XIII. (lMUj, p. 313) lu soutb-tauUni 
Dsjihe.'tan. The traveller spent several days at Kurusli (6175 feet), which la 
believed to ho the highest village in tho Caucasus. It numbers over four thousand 
wvtft hundred and My inhabitants, whose wraith onwt* in hards and flock*. 
ll» elevation did not altogether protect It frutu cholera, winch wiu fatal In thlrtv-nix 
cm* s in 1802, bnt it suffered far lev severely than the neighbouring villages at lialf 
It* height. Them an Mid to 1st several ren lemma* onioltg ita tnhalaUnla, and the 
■triage dnntinn of life fa very high. ThU j» nut generally found hi ba the case 
in mmnitnln region*, at any rain not when, the human habltatkios are lu valleys 
o- jodtiona cut off from sunahinn during part of the year. Knruah appears to lie 
<n on ojsra upland M. Pastnehoff saremial trimh DogU (.13,1 tfj2 feet), a neighbour 
summit of lUaurdJtui, which wpjwta twn ccmaidcruhle glaciers, fed l>y snowMiU 
Ivlag on the riminlt of a wall of lineal tic cliffs. The picture* |uo aspect of this moun¬ 
tain has teen dwelt on by Dr. Undue and Mr. Baker. It liad been visited by Httsdan 
snrwyon, whoa* calm was bat ml on tlis top V. Faatiu'koff discovered a small lake, 
100 yard* long, not narked on the tua;», near one irf tha glaciers, Feasibly tike 
many Alpine turn* in xnailar situations, ».p.. the MaSfjnlsn Pee and the Unitor I. 1 I 10 
it Is liable to be emptied by the escape of lu waters by sub-glacial ch.-tunrlx. 
»hi tlu whole, Ut* opinion pronimhced by Dr. Kadda that tin* extreme ssstem 
group of Site Caucasus is of Interest to the geologist and the botanist o»tb<- tlum 
to the lorar of wettcry or lha mountain climber u fully confirmed by suborquent 
travellers. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the English Lakes. -In enoUnnatum of tho 
survey eiinlixl on by Dr. Mill ni.il Mr. Hrnwooil during the post summer, wmin of 
the nnaller lakes were sounded at the eml of Ooiulwr by Mr. E. Ilrawood, assisted 
by Mr. IL Shield*. Enrurdola Water «rai tint visited, and thuugh operation* were 
anmewfial impeded by squally weather, fairly comidcte result* vn re In thn ciul 
obtained. Tills lake eons lets of a broad, shallow basin at the In a it mil, and an 
extremely regular d«p trough occupying the upper tw^liirdi, tlm axr* of the two 
'whtr slightly Iwllnr.t to such other. Xcar thn Junction of tho two occurs the 
trnly island, a mete heap cif strano, at which the deep water abruptly terminal**. 
(rumtnock Water and Battcnncrs were next sttrreyed. lu the former lake thn 
jihsDOjuanon of itrep abotva owl a nearly level bottom [« jarticnlarly r.-.W.-l, 
fi r though ths shore* ahew much irregularity, at only one point does tlm 100-foot 
contour diverge to any great extent from Urn coast, the greatest depth obtained 
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l*lng •knit 110 foet. This occurs in the lowsr (am] »!*o broader) half of the lakr. 
■ fact which U brought out still more Krongly when wc regard the uj.jier lake of 
But tanner* a» property forming part of the mm* twain. The latter lake nowhere 
reaches a depth of 100 feet, the maximu m, bouvTer, oocturing quite at the n|i|*r 
end, where the two main feeders enter. 


ABU. 

Mr. Littledale’e Journey in Central Asia.— Sir. St. George Li tiled*!* has 
fuat returned to England from hi* journey through Central A si* The following letter 
from Sir. Llttkdah.,(!at«i Peking, October 1 m, 1883, will give wane idea of what he 
has dono:—We arrive! here » couple of day* ago safe, for if the Chinese can* had 
nearly thumped u* to death, the inn*, on the other hand, had rend* u , T «ry much 
alivu. I wrote from Kurla (See (Srographiatl Journal, November, p. 4&St Just 
a» we were stoning, wn found the Tarim and followed it down to the Lob. We then 
kept on the north aisle of the Altyn Tag. where 1 shot four wild camel*. Here the 
first mortalitie* occurred amongst our live stock. Owing hi treason mu) treachery 
in .-amp, wu had to go to Saitu, whore the Chlneee Am ben gave us a lot of trouble; 
am) >mr own men, fearing to face another .Vltyu Tag, with talcs of brigands thrown 
in, absolutely declined to go any further. Wo had a hard fight, but we E »t... d 
onr point, and kept along the north side of what l*riorxhky calls the Hitmlxihll 
Range. The mapa here are entirely wren.-, sod the Ritter Range, as pm in some 
tiupa, «lo« not exist. There is a range running in the same direction ns the 
Humboldt, but 4 few miles smith ..f It, with one, if not two peaks exceeding 
*0,000 feet, with fine snow-fields, We then crusand two or three p : ~"* T . *M 
icachttl the Bukhain Got, and made oar vr*y to Koko Nor, Sining. and Un-chow- 
ftx ! made a map of the road a* I went along, am! took the Pol* star for latitude. 
It being my first attempt at map-making, I hope it will not bo viewed with too critical 
tin eyu; hut, at least, it will hare one merit of being strictly honest. We wont down 
thn Huoug-Uo ou a raft. On the uppur port there are some gorges which are rather 
risky, knt I think it is the i<est way of reaching the coast. Wo left the river where 
It begins iU big bend to th» south, sad came In can* to Peking, where we arrived in 
tags and tatters. We hid great trouble with our guides; they w ere utterly faithW*.*, 
and Ilnur only object was to lead the expedition into trouble, hoping we should 
ahondon our Iwggoge, and timn they would resent am! loot it. One lime, when 
men and hones were t’a ulmaii through want of water, we caught our precious 
guides going secretly to a spring during tha night. wbtoe exist cure limy had 
absolutely denied. The last port of the road wo could not get any guides, and wo 
mads nur own way. The home* wore in a very laid condition when they reached 
Lnn-chow-fu; marly half hail died <»n the road. The donkey* fared much better, 
hat still their history vraa a •* tale of woe.*' 

The late Lieutenant G. C Davison. —Bradens of Captain Youugbusloud’* 
narrative of his journeys on the Pamirs will remember his allusions (/VecnxfiViys, 
TLG.S^ 1892, p. 2 l’ 0) to his com|unlon. Lieutenant G. C. Davison, and will learn with 
regret of the dratb. in Astor, of that adventurous young officer. Captain Younghoaband, 
now political officer In (Tmrel, writes as follows of hi* lata companion s—* I have just 
heard of the sad death of !**t Dsvision, who, yon may remimibar, mu my companion 
ou the Pamirs la 1801. Ilu is • -rest low indeed, for I never kuew a man with 
more nolid pluck and perseverance. He peril hreiy did not know what a difficulty 
wa». When I first saw him In Kashgar ho had done one of tbo most extraordinary 
piece* of travelling I had ever been! of. But he was ro innocent of having don* any’- 
th ingout of the way, or gone through anything that might justly be called difficulties 
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that ho imJy thought and spoke of wW he catlod hie ' failure' in mx having rcochr-:! 
the Mneu/u l'»s», which eu the pal he Lori before hire. And all the time he had 
performed almost the Identical journey far which Hayward w:u awarded the Gold 
Modal of our Seioty; and though, of course, IHrU. u could not compare with 
Hayward an a geographer, 1 am not at >11 tore that he had not to surmount a» many 
aud at great ililhcuitie* aa that hardy and plucky explorer. For I prison hod no 
time to make preparation* or think about the beet time for carrying out hit inUndod 
journey. Whiia ttaUoced at Agra ho suddenly found himself offered two roootLa* 
kaTf, and he immwliatnly etarted off to attack the Muslagh 1’iuo. Ha had no tune 
gel a t roper map of the mute be should have to follow'; twit he pushed on at hard 
» he could through Kadimir and Tjololrh toward* the Karakoram !’«.«, from which 
ptlnt hn imagined that he would merely have to • turn to tbc left * nud ho would see 
a long drstir.ct range of enow mountains, with a pip hi them which would lie thr 
Mustagh Pus. He hod little idea of tht psliilm labyrinth of mountain that 
actually shut in this remote pass I Crowing hi* first pass between Kashmir and 
Imlakl: ho became snow-blind, and had to ho carried across on a bed. At his 
Miooni—beyond liah—the Ladakis whom he had engaged struck work, and laid th# 
{ass would not he open fer ponies for week* yt-L But Davfon, by more severe than 
diplomatic measures, managed to get both them and lii* ponies over. Then cams 
the Karakoram Pass; and the only way to cress tbit in (he mouth of May, when 
the •nnsr on it was all soft, end yielding, was by tediously laying down felts and 
blanket* In front of the pools for them to walk over, picking them up as they had 
passed user them, sud again laying thorn down In Treat—and so ua for milt ujna 
mile. Those who have themselves had experience of trudging through reft snow at 
*n «l*Talbm of 12,000 feet, can bwt realise what this mnat ham boon to a man who 
Lad ouuie straight up from the plains of India, and who hail never lecn on a snow 
mountain m his Ufa before. Kuw came the crisis of the journey. Davlam had tin 
uwp to show him the way to the Man High Pass, are}, atill wurec, ho had no guide. 
II* hail Wii been aids to find a tingle man who had hen a yard off the beaten track 
to Yarkand ; but he had a rough map which gave him th* relative pwltfen of tha 
Mnetegh and Karakoram Passes: so he plotted those two points on a piece of taper, 
and then Parted a jirismatic compass survey, which in future lie plotted out 
regularly an the same jdeee ..f japer, and by those moans be hoped to bo able to 
make out bis way to the pal he bad before him. With this intention he followed 
down tbo stream which flow* from tbs Karakoram Pom put AUlajli. Hut ihe 
further hs advanced th* mure rugged and impracticable became the moctiiaiu* 
which hounded in the valley in the direction of the Mustagh Pass. He could see 
nothing of that great snowy* range which ho hail expected to find stauUng up 
itMtispiraixi* sud distinct from all tho rest, and with the Muslagli Paaa forming n 
Unimiuk which ha could make out from any distance, and steer for without 
difficulty. Inslosd of thi* he found bimaelf abut hi by rocky precipitous ncKintnins, 
which forbade him following any otlur route but that which ltd down the roller he 
was in. Uw hail hat three ponies on the Karakoram IW Two of hi* tnen "now 
•i^wtlnl with meat of bis supplies. Hut Daviaon still pumhsd an hi spit* of tho 

danger nf doing so with bis scanty stock of food till—very f.rtunslely for him_ 

he was potlod up on account of the stream having increased «> much in depth that 
it had Uvorne imfocduhie. Thi* was at Khoja Mohammed Gorge, about tire 
taieclin* below Chimrli Sahib lAtviwwi tried to swim the river with a rope tied 
sound lilt waist, but the stream w*» loo strong for him. Finding it impassible to 
get down the ralky at the tune of year when the snow* were melting and the rim* 
in iV**!, b* iriartouiij retraced his stop, few a «hort disUnce and ibei turned north, 
smeaed a (was (th* Koktolnng. if I TantmUr rightly) wh ich had not previously 
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U«a trrphro], uni then finding ahead of him nothin:’ but tu.vr-debk and Iinprac- 
ticabbskatoig mountain. in thn directum of Yarkand, ha ma.b hi* way lock again 
to thn valley of tb« Yarkand <II»aUm) Him, •nth tim intvminn of nuking fur 
Shehiduls, the lusrul jxiint at which ho could luj* u> «»jt ■upiiliea lie wee now 
ai the in*t extremity; ha hail but oao man, om< pony, and supplies for a day or 
two. ii* then fi t! sick. Ho could not move. Am) in tbit plight he lmd to rend 
away ki» »/l* iimutinlng Kltanl to find Shahidnln. uud bring nine supplies and 
help from that place. At it turned out, h* was tawrw Shahidula than lie tlxmght 
!li« Kurvnnr reached them the same day, aud on the (oliowine returned with hood 
nnd a pouy. Davison’* difficulties were then over, and alter renting a few dava at 
Shahldula to regain hia strength, he tnado hit way rapidly to Kaahgar. ' Tlir 
grnunii that Davison covered luul hum previously explore! by D/th Hussions and 
Kngilah, but Davison boil nut the benefit of their experience; and the irmarknhle 
thing nbout hi* Journey was that ho accomplished it without any previous cxpcrieiiop 
either of mountaineering or of ordinary travelling. A yuuug subaltern, of ..nlv two 
years’ surrtec. he met rmt from the plalna of Punjab, and by sheer plnck found his 
way, in the worst season uf the year for Unveiling, to the plains of Turkuian, and 
thl» uafmlof which any one might Del proud.” Lieutenant Davison belonged to 
I ie 1 riticu of V, ah»* Leinster Ktginumt, Urn date uf lua first commission being 

Statistics of Transcaucasia. —Thu Transcaucasian Statistical Committee lias 
just puldUho] at Titlis a “ Summary of Statistical Information relailvo to the Popn- 
IaiK/n .f Tmnacutaauh, abstracted from tlie Usta of Families made In 1886. It is 
an alwtrnrt of tlie rich nutornd which ha* lawn collected in thn aeeond half of 188U, 
when hats of all find ID* to all tha villages nnd towns of Trauecaucaaia were madn 
fur mlmlniatmlre ptirpi-ei. The unginnl list. «nfmn, for «ch village, tiio number 
ot him*®. thu number of male and female luliaMtauta, their uati.malitka, rollgum 
and steal pewtion: thn apt. language »|«cken. education mid oecapUbai of all male 
inhabitants; and the properties owned by the vilUgasand towns. Several minima 
■ •f lh.' Statistical rre inraaiiof the^auawas have already tarn published, onataiuiug 
flic statistic* of aspirate district,. of Caucasia; but in view of mum rapidly utilisin ’ 
tiic aDive-meutioncd lists, Uia present Suomiarv Is brought out. lu gcwgraphUnl 
rain* has hewn enhanenj by u thorough rorision of tb» uume* or all viSogta which 
were often me om tly given both on maps atul In oflhdal puUkwUmje. An alpha- 
iicticul index having Utn added to the present volume, it tbtu represents a quits 
reliable swearer of Transcaucasia, which comprises the governments of Tlfii*. 
Kiriitio. Lriran, FJiraliclhpol and Baku, the two {imvinees (/Most*) Daghestan and 
Kore, and the two indej*nd«nt rallitory district* Zakalaly and Cheruon.orak. TJt,i 
mud popnlatiim nf Transcaucasia was, in 188*1, 4,7iYi r 3ti8 (189,846 j n towns, mllitnrv 
not Included j, who are settled in KM2 villages. 

A7BICA. 

Origin of the name Bangweolo: Progress in British Central Africa.— 

\lr. A Hit.; Slurp* writes a* follows (mm lUautyre, BrltD'ii Central Africa, August 
-” n *’ ISM. with reforeace to tha nam* uf Lake Biingwtsdo:—“A word whiuh ius 
always Jutaalol ius much has been Ifougwrolo. Ttkre nothing Afr».»n at all 
oiont it. aud 1 hove msvsr yet fouod any native north or west of Bongwouh. Lika 
win- know anythin; of the name, it was only the other day in Jewoouiuiiiig It over 
urnl ivur again Ju aU wrts of way. that 1 tud.knly dtopjwd on what 1 fa| ^ „ 
tiio tolutiot; ..f l>r. Livlugstouo’s name for that lake. South and -iutJ>-wait id 
Tanganyika,alt lakes are called Mwvroor Shrera, vir Mwelu or Mwehv. • IV tnran. 
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••t.’ Kaamit** Lake H fmpurntly spoken of aa , Paniwek>—‘at the lake.' I 

thin* that the natives hare spoken to Ur. Living* u«t> of the A win* Lake a« /V- 
•t.icr/e. which, if it b Urn-, will he found to sound T*Ty like Ua-ngwebu The n»ii»@ 
<ni the Luspiula, five d*yv we*i of * UsngwaoW alway* *|«*k of it «* the Mweru or 
Mr.r-ti or Mwrlo." Mr. Sharpo add*: u 1 have b m rather expectin? to get away in 
the direction of Bangwn.lo and the I.impul* this yrar. inn am afraid it u not wry 
likely now—we are very loiay here and work U inerrs litre always—tiling* sir jwo- 
^rcatiug ami planting operation* ore taking great stride*, and the prospect* of the 
country look really premising.'* 

The Somali Coast Protectorate-—In lii» Foreign Office report -m the trade 
and commerce of the Soroaii I'reut Pratectnrete for 1891-92 (Annual S«k», 181*3. 
No 12C8\ rrxmily Wired, Li*ui.-Ccl Stare girts seme notes on the country and 
jecjvlo which ate of lot. rest. The Somali Coast Protectorate extends from Ulutdu 
(ur Uwddu), which is half-way between Jibuti and Zaila to the 49th parallel of wait 
longitude. The nature of the country is fitr the must part mormuioou*- On the 
M .( mountain* wine eWe down to the as. Toward* Berbers and ft u [bar they 
recede. Wring a maritime pdain of varying breadth from a few miles to 30 or 40. 
Still further west to the aouth of Zaila the mountains are more dlitant, and the 
Zalla-IUrrur read gradually tacentls across th* plain until the high lands ore met 
with about (Kldrzsa. The great Golii rnngr, about 6000 feet high at the loftiest 
parts, nra* for many mites parallel to the coast to the south of Herhera, and at a 
distance of betweeu 40 and 50 miles. There are no river*, properly speaking, hut 
watcr-conreea are nttmareiui. The piUtmt are generally thinly covered with scrub, 
JotigU and babul Iniaht*; along the water-courees and for stone distance on either 
side this becomes real jungle, with frequently trees of considerable also. On the 
coast and in the maritime plain the wcason* mar l* divided into the •* hot weather ” 
and the " cold weather *; from Octolwr ur Novrmhvr th* east or north-east wind is 
un-st )irt valent; after April, for two or three months, the hut wind Wows strongly from 
the south-west. Rain falls generally during lbs cold weather, but lha amount is 
•mall »«d insufficient for cultivation. The dims to on tha whole is considered very 
healthy. The whole of the Protectorate is inhablttsl by various Somali tribes, split 
up Into numerous sub-tribe* and clans. The tribes are nomadic. Within the 
Protectorate there are only three or four email village* in the interior, und a few 
eeitlemrau of mullahs at price U. Cultivation la practically unknown, except that 
of jowari (Avyisssa huicru), ou a very small Kale at the above pilaoes. The 
people are very arena to manual labour, hut make good boatmen anil sailor*. They 
are inscribed as cheerful, volatile, inclined to pilfer, idio to a th-grow, not wonting tn 
conragv, and of a very iadeprendirct bran tig. They are very Intelligent, and make good 
linguists. There appwar* to be no mean* of funning an estimate of the popmlotiim of 
the Protect urate, lierbera it suppoaod to oontoin about :to,000 people during the 
principal trading season, Bullur perhaps 5000, and Zaila 6000. 

Agricultural Condition of Algeria.—Kr ft L. Playfair** Report os th* 
Airiculture of Alcvria tar the year* 1801-4*2 (Foreign Office, 181*3, Annual Soria, 
No. 1100) contains much interrating maiter. At the mil of 1891 the ngncnllural 
population «.f Algeria consisted of 3,413,122 permits—vLr^ lhM,975 Kuropeutis, nud 
3214,147 native*. Although viticulture Las. greatly extended of late, cereal* 
remain the chief pirednctiira of tbo country. Rottghiy the amount of loud under 
cultivation with ceres!* is 7,000,000 oroea. Thu total extent of land under 
cultivation with vinos fn the three dcporiuwnts <•( Algeria—rix., Algiers, Oran, and 
t’- uoanttee—during 1891 wa* shout 273.000 acres. Agricultural prosperity in 
Algeria hi hiraibV.lv hi prepcrtlcn to the amount of rainfsll, and especially to the 
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rjuatitity which fall* at the opening of th" muon. In 1890, 17*50 I nett* foil in 
Ifccember (the lUtkni when) tUt* rtcvn! was kept b liul mentioned), ao that 
vilic’i the land mu »uu’u It was Umroti. lily saturated. and the harvest of 1891 win 
excvlhmt, In JVeecmhor ItTOl there waa only 0*00 inch, with the result of a 
hail harvest in 1891!. Owing to the rundiliiiro of rainfall it is banal that the 
harvest of 181*3 will prove a complete failure. Tu many parti of Algeria the 
soil m-iui to lie well adapted for the cultivation of fruit. In places situated 
at 1500 or 2t»1 fert store the am, almost alt the fruit* nf Europe might 
lor cultivated with «ucc<n. The forests of Algeria are nf groat importance and 
rnluo to the country. TUn clinule, tho water-supply, the whole |>n*pi'rity of the 
oniony, depend on the preservation of what romxltt?, and replanting what luu been 
destroyed. The total area covered with fonrat, including much that is mere bruntj- 
wy.jd, ii> 7,01 ±^130 acre*. Of the products of these farrssti, the only tree of any 
considerable economic ralue b tho cork <wk. which b only found here, in the South 
of France, in Spain. Corsica, Sardinia, iVrtnptl, Sicily, and Tunis, or in the 
Mediterranean region between 31" and 4iV north latitude. In a country like 
Algeria, *o rntirely dcfcmlm.t on a jaecariou- rainfall Cor prosperity, irrigation 
work* are of gnat importance. The throe chief Irrigation works <n the Depart¬ 
ment of man which ham been lately vbiled by Sir Jjimbcrt l'layfair, and of 
which he give* a abort description in hia report, are the barrage of ilia Chennai, 
near Sr. Drill* du big; the lorraga of Wad Kt-rgug. which ticem tho valley of 
the Hahn* In low the confluence of that dm with the Wed Fergug, 7 inDcs Crtsn 
the town of P*rr6gaiix; ami the barrage of the Jidoaiit, nbuut 1-J miles from tlio 
Tillage of SL Aim*. 

aarwnrna 

The Alas ka Boundary Commission. —Tits reported dirogrcemcnl between 
tho respective Comzniaaioner* on the Canada-ALmka Boundary Survey must, there 
la reason to bcliove, be incorrocL Different views are lie-id on each aide as to tho 
meaning of lh* tnwty, hut the present operations in tha field are directed to tho joint 
retvey of the whole regiuu of the “eoaat atrip " whew the difference* are known to 
exist - So authoritative line of boundary is at present being marked un the ground. 
The Canadian parties hare now returned to Ottawa for the winter. For mountain 
frollin'* they have employed the photographic method of survey perfected by Captain 
Derlllc fSurvvyot-Grnerri), aul notwithstanding the cloudy character of tha 
atniisphere in the cnost ranges they have Iweu very sncccMfub 

AUSTRALASIA AlfD POLTBXfflA. 

Australian Deserts. —Mr- Ernest Favtnc scuds a note on the future habit¬ 
ability of the Australian desrrt. He doe* not regard tho dcaert as hopelessly 
unproductive territory, though he siimits that it Is only by the continnancw of 
the ortroian water- supply actus* the continent that It can be reclaimed. The 
characteristic growth of the desert land U the prickly grass known as rplnlfrr, 
whklj, on the flats, plains and downs, ts softer and not so uncompromisingly hostile 
a* on tha stony ridges* It ia not becansa the coil if psw, but simply on account of 
the ralnlesanesa of the climate that the splnifex U so unimaal; it is the only 
possible form of vegetation in a country where ono rainiest year follows another. 
\\ here tber> is any raobturc at all a good growth of gram at onoo takes place. An 
inluresling qumion Is whether 1 hr filling up of the shallow lake beds, Mind creeks 
and clay fans with water would have any |*>rmanant effect on the climate. If 
1 that mat mud-flat, mwteadiugiy portrayed on maps aa l^tke Amadtru*, were filled 
with water, vrrmlil it not, even after it bi-carae <alt, os it certainly would become, 

I render at host tits night# dewy and to ut ? The introduction of the data prim lias 
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already lt)en fairly mcoese'uL The western Interior moat tint be regarded m 
i«nnflnently rireu enrer to •jiiuifei and desolation. Tho «»l is there, and with the 
introduction iV water would ul urae teem with Testation. Thom i< no roxsnn why 
the Australian deem ahould not l<r turned into a garden, like many vlnoe* In the 
Kihnra «nd in Anuwica, pruvidral . mly the eeeeniial water-supply 1» obtainable from 
•leap wefla. 

Marshall Islands.—In the October number of JVtentwn • liilttOuugtH, 
P. Langberna, the comiuler of the “ Dcuiscbrr Koloninl At!**," begins ■ series of 
dam note* upon wane jnrt. >f the German admit-* fi* which he baa in hand various 
tifurmatkm that could not be tuiiiaed in the atlas. The first note deals with the 
-lahrit Atoll,on which tha station Jabor is situated. It belongs to the Joluti 
Sod sty, which has Its stations ou fifty-foqr other islands belonging to the Carolina, 
Mamlmll and Kmgawill (,>r QJJbst) snriupriag-es. Coco-out platiuthcn already 
ovrr 1390 Berta on thr> islands Kill, Djelaug, Llgicb, and tbn island of Jalnit. 
Three small detail-maps of -labor arc given. 

POLAR REGI0S8 

Dr. Nansen's Arctic Expedition.—The last number i f tin /: -din id' tin 
llursian Geographical Society, contain* the following t«vi letters rxcliaugcd between 
Ur. Nansen and Knar-Admiral Makarolt The Hussmn admiral wrote to the 
Norwegian stub ssaa di T at St. Petersburg as follow*:—“1 hav» mid with -rea: 
hitemt tbe report you kindly forwarded to me of Dr. Nansen's communication, 
* How can the North Polar Region be Crossed ?’ 1 agree mth Dr. Nansen's scheme 
in nor, the m.ot cswntral point—namely, that if ho trusts himself to the uvdrlft 
hn will bo carried through rsgious act yet viritrd. Whether he will he carried 
“cross the Arctic Ocean, sa Nansen supposes lie will, or alone a parallel as 1 
believe—at any rate, Ida journey will enrich science with new geographical and 
meteorological data. Dr. Nansen mast know that in on* yntr or two alter hU 
departure them wiU l* on anxiety about him, and the ides will hr xtkiat that 
expeditions nnut bn sent iu Dearth of the frnrlesa traveller. I should think that in 
1“'’’ » p'-l stoiog smaiWreked host tuiui be sent with provisions to Pram Josef 
Land. We catir*>t at ptwrat be certain that ouch a relief expedition will lie rmt 
tail; hut it would le ticsiiaLlu to agree beforehand on — ,iot on Fruu Josef 
Laud uu which a signal might be meted in order to indicate to Nansen where lut 
may find a boat oral jvovMom. In onto to facilitate Urn work of rim Marching 
expedition, Nansen uticht to make it a rulr to place d.-nsls along the route ha will 
follow. Likslhc /nvntirtfv, Nanaer'a ship mar lx? carried pastsemnl UlitxLt. It would 
lie most desirable dml Nanson should I tier .«j those uland* some visible signals 
■uider which informs I iun as to thr ruutr covered, the >t»(, ol the ship, and the 
ulterinr schemes of the expedition may be found. A Journey so adventurous as tills 
will necessarily inspire other young and gallant explorers with tho desire of going 
out to find IV. Nansen, and it la ueasatry therefore that, before (earing, bn agrees 
open all moans that mijlit be helpful for watching partb-s." D r . Nansen rvpilul by 
the following letter:—“ Permit me to express to you tny beauty thanks for the ko-n 
imemt you took iu my expedition. I was extremely glad to rend your letter to 
Amhsosador lleutcrakjdii, la which, so for as I mulcrntaud, you agree with me a* 
tha currents and lbs stats of it* in the Pnlnr Orean. As yon jnstly remark, 
we may strike the shore* of Praor Josef Land, or of rente other !*mU dtnated 
farther cast. WherevcT m shall be able to apjiruoch tho enur, 1 props* to Uav* 
atnis to which mounts of tho expedition will ho placed, telling what ):as Iren done 
and what is purpo sed to ha done. On tint top of each cairn we shall put, if 
tunable, a jule with some signal (probably a Norwegian Has)." 
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The State of the Sara Sea. -Mr. Krec-.t l.\ F. James, vr)io accooxnpnniid 
the raull deft of Tcaaeln that sailed lost mmmsr for tin Yuni-el with rail* for the 
8U»Haa railway, wads tutno lutrteulng nuts* ea lb* coruiitum of thi Kara Sc*. 
Mr. .Tomes writes:—Any report* of a mishap to »L]p rmut be without tins 

slightest foundation. Wo hare Just ruttirnad ftom Oolchilcs on the YrtMei Hirer 
in Mr. Pupham's ax yacht lllcncatKnt (late Patulfrv, belonging to Sir Alien Yr/nng). 
\V« havo thus cru**oj the Kara Sr* tar too UtU year. Is going out we wnr . tily 
ten day* behind Xaneou. At llio end uf lost year, when l*r. Xaneen ora* staying 
with Mr. and Mr*. Popham a: Litilecotr, Mr. Pophaw offered to put his aasiliaty 
*•*. yacht thri/ftiwi/im at Dr. Ninxm'i disposal to cany owl or any stores ho 
might rnittire as far aa passible. l»r. Xaiueu did But avail himself of Mr. PuphainV 
offer. Still Mr. I’npham took IOO Pin* of ooal for Nansen in ease we wtm« tip «Uh 
him. We arranged with Captain Wiggins u> uke the BUnraOtrm a* fiir aaGcichlka 
on the 1 rnjsei, and to ascend that river in a "toil light draft river yacht, winch la 
now at the town of Ycuiseiik with Captain Wiggins, 1500 mile* op the YVnhri 
Hirer. Tiio Russian Government asked u* to bring out raila for the Ttans-Sib rlan 
llaiiway. W r « got a large iron steamer ro carry the rolls, and tho Ruwiam also sent 
tw.-- email river steamers, one a paddle, au i also mi Iron saihug schooner to carry 
euit tor their two strain era. Thraa six veavis n! J cr->*nd the Karo Sen, imd arrived 
tiufi jr on the Yctsiaei. On July 25th, sc, i.r.Mr. F. IV. I .cy burnt) Popham (owner) 
Mr. mul Mrs. K. C. Janio«, and Mia left Appicdore, North Devon, in tho 
mutiiiarywx yacht HUnaitura, fV) ton* On August 27th, after a i lcanan: passage, 
are arrived off Wsiga.tr Island, and anchored In Pol Strsita. W« found thrve Hiuaian 
vessels hero, and a Ruaslan man-of-war. An officer from tho man-of-war on 
board with n civil tnessacn from tho ailmiral that Nanoen lrnd passed through ten 
day* twfora all well. On August 29th w» started u' » *.u., and such red at 
Khoburovs. shout l miles to cut of where we Uy. We (six vowels In all) *hirtod 
about 2 p.x., awl got into the Kara Sea. Thn wealhor was clear and fins, and any 
flailing kw mot with presented no difficulty. On September 2nd w« passed elns* 
to tic aland off Dixon’* Ilavm, and piroceadad up thu Yeuwi River. To show 
buiv calm It was In the Karo Sc», i may wentksi that our awing table wa» fited 
all tho way faun Pet Strait*. The prevailing winds were northerly and mlrilv, 
which pndisbly cleared tbe ice away for Nansen. Wo arrived at Goltliik* Ju 
ths Yenisei on September 3rd, and remained ihmn till Sc|Kejiibcr 2>Xh di>:bnrgrng 
rails, when we commenced our return voyage. The looar. ice pmeut.d c« iiit&- 
cnlty, anti on September 25th we nudmrrd at Kinleion. We left uu the 
IVitb, and am ml at Arkhangcl on September dOtli. We lelt Arkhsi'scl ua 
l.'clober 12th, and arrived at Dundee <m November 7th. 1 feel sure from 
whni we row la the Karo 8e* that their was alcdnuly’nothing to interforr with 
Nansen's voyage, and 1 am sure that Captain Wigginr, who b at Yeniseisk, 
will, on |Ua return, confirm all t liavo mini. This voyage is remarkable for 
tw>o things. It U the first tinm that roils have bean taken by sea to the centre 
of F.iisiria, and tt is also tiro first time that Mbs have ever crowwd thr Karo Sro. 

1 unit their haviug done to will confirm the fimlliilltr of the sea mute to Siberia, 
t msy statu that Mr. F. J. Jackson caroc ant ns a | aseetiger iu the Qrrttrt. He 
wa« btndrd at KUalurora an August 29th Whu. w* returned, wn called acnin at 
KWkui.v* an Soptronher 29th. Mr. Jackson hod been to WnigoU Island. Mr. 
Durham gava him a whalr-lwat, in which Mr. Jnekton iirojosed to 50 along the 
roust ©.Mltronl* from Khabarora, no doubt with the in mu km of raiching tin* 
Yaltmd IVninwiia. lie then luunded to return to Khamrova, and preoced to 
Atkhjmgd by thn Pechora River. 
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The Spoon of an Elizabethan 
Navigator. — When Cavendish sail'd 
vd hit last voyage in August 15'Jl, them 
vrere included In hi* fleet the ftn'rr, 
commanded by Captain .luhn Davis, the 
great Arctic discoverer. and tho Dainty, 
a barque belonging to Adrian Gilbert 
(half-brothor of Sit Walter Italegb) and 
csmnuuukd by hi* intimate friend Cap- 
U'ti Handel fir (or ilandall J) Colton. On 
Hatch lCth, 15i«2, Captain Cottoo had 
gone on board one of the other thipa to 
lihmer, the fleet being at anchor in our 
of thn porta of Patagonia, when tho craw 
of the Ihiinty got her under weigh and 
made sail for England. Captain Cotton 
was left with nothing but the clothe* he 
hml on. lining a very old frioud nf Cap¬ 
tain Darts he was taken on l<etrd the 
Dttit* aa a guest, ami an remained during 
the remainder of the voyage. Captaiu 
Cotton was mi board the Ann In Ma¬ 
gellan"* Strait in May 1800, and again 
in October, gols» of wind prerenting 
Daria from entering the Pacific on both 
ocrasiuns. Cotton shored tlui ilrrteiliu) 
euiTmngs of Davis and the crew an the 
laifnge home. All the men died of 
scurvy bat Matron, and of theee only 
five could move. Davis and one boy 
were in health, Cotton and Mr. donee, 
the narrator of the voyage, Tory ill but 
able to work. Them four brought tho 
ship home, at way a “ mightily anil mon- 
atnmaly grieved with the moat wofnli 
lament at *''U of Wt akk 8ML* On June 
11th, 1593, they ran the ship on ahoro at 
IWrvhaven, in Barmy Day. Davi* and 
Cotton took {lasesge in a Gshing-loar, 
and eventually landed at Padalow, tn 
Cornwall. In tho following year, 15905, 
Cotton Joined the expedition of Captain 
1 .oncoster against 1’cmamVmco, and was 
killed In aa attark on that town. Bv a 
very strange chance, a spoon which was 
mode for Captain Cotton on hoard ilia 
/liTirr, tn Magellan Straits, has been j ire¬ 
's rvrd among the (date of tho Cottoo 
family of Ktwall, in Derbyshire. The 
Ftw. II. l». Buckxton, of Suttun-on-the 
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Hill, soar Derby, Inherited jluto omc bolengitig to the Coltons or KtwalL, ami 
amongst it wa* thiacuriona spoon made iu Magellan'* Strait* !$00 year* ago. Along 
the handle ami lack of the tjaion in tk» fallow in- Itnrriptinn:— 

“ Iu rlyniiog byo there »m a folL But yet ex'vpl the good will of n* all 
Though" furttin" frown dr against our nil; yet Ju»j»i t w-1 and wil .!■«• Mil 
for in the itraighic* of Megabit: Copiah* Cotton *»» called )>y luuue 
Can**id me to bo maid in tv month of may* l.’iA!: It U Irm jt i ei« a 

[CL R. M.J 

A Monomeat to the late Dr- Rae—A movtmmth<«* l«»n >*' on £>* for 
the erection of a monument to the late Dr. John Rae. the well-known Arctic 
oplorer, in St. Magma Cathedral, Kirkwall, Orkney. Dr. Roo wn» a natiro • f 
Orkney, and hi* remain* hare been interred in the churchyard of St. Magnns 
Cathedral. Subscription* *banld l« *-nt to the Secretaries (Ur. -I. W. Cimdtir ted 
Mr. Duncan \V. Robertson), Rue Memorial, Kirkwall, Orkney, N.il. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TTtc Determination of Lonipttuli-t ami Phiftogray&i/. 

Dr. Schlichter, in bis intertstaig paper on the ‘ Determination of larogitmlr* by 
Pkilogmphy ’(Ji-uraal fur N'ovsuilir’, p. 423). *ay» quite tiu!y tbatinmy Frealdratbl 
•thin.'** at Cardiff, wbdti dealing with the (Kogres* in the art of Surreym.;, I stated 
that “ the photogrmmuctcr hail not at. yet been iitiHawl foi ateertaiuing the reltuivn 
pumtiona of colealinl bodius." Wbnt 1 sold then i» true still, for all hough Mr. filt-We, 
and prebafaly other*, bare repeatedly pmpcsrel to take bilwr aud other amoniunler' 
observations by pbutogrojiby, we bare ocaredjr an yet got beyond the experimental 
stage, and I oni not aware that a ringlu datenuination of that nature has iwn inside 
in the field. 

I quit* agree with the leading practical surveyor* in thar euttdanftatior. of the 
sealant for astronomical orork nu f»mt firmn. The reitunt owes It* popularity 
amen; explorer* to ita portability and cheapness, but area in skilful ban i« iiiu 
results which it furnishes are mere approximation*. A* fsr a* lunar diitauoc* aru 
canremrd the pbotogr ammeter, tiiat is a photographic camera cutictritehod with 
especial view to the requirement* of the surveyor, is undoubtedly tar prefer tlbl" to 
it. The capacities of this Instrument have been fully tested, quite n number of 
patterns of it can bo hud of continental maker*, and it ha* already rendered good 
cervices in the field. Books like Kopje's Photogratutmtrit (Weimar, 1389) tel! *u all 
about tlia principles of ita eonslruotlun, the manner of determining ami ulinilnatin j 
it* errors, and ilto method of oomfruting theangles by measuring distance* between 
the object* photographed, and so forth. The iuitnraumt daasribwd by l)r. Schlichlre 
is In fart nothing lmt a 44 photognuumeUr;" and an Instrument ol ihi» description, 
of smaller alia and lighter make (in bcllowc-fami) than needed fur aatronomical 
observations, might profitably lie included in tlm outflt_of every traveller.* 

If a set of Inner* were sufficient to compute a longitude, no Utter Inatronrtit 
could bededrnd; but a* the nhserrar hu* to determine tba local time as well, lie in tie* 
1 m furnished In addition with a sextant or theodolite, or, and this would perhaps be 
preferable, with a photo-theodolite. 

This would prore nu objection if Itmar* afforded the only cr «vtb the lest 
method of detormlniuj a lungitude. This, however, h not the care, for thers are 
other methods which yield excellent results, and call fur no more skill oil the part 

• An ordinary camera could easily lie adapted to do dntyjfor n pbcitocranm.nler- 
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ul the otaorver tbau ilixl required fur determining the beat! tiiwr Annas that 
arc luii.ir-rcnith distance*. equal altitude*, and Uin method of muoo-cutminatiiiE 
*ur», which tat |«sa<aaet the pratit advantage of being quite independent at" a 
ktu**Wr* of mlitor local ur Greenwich time. Ail thf*i obMmttioiin can be uzude 
with e theodolite, and era lunar* might he uheervad with lhit in«t rumen! if a 
plMc-teioBciqw wine to be salwtitmcd for the ordinary ntie. The Ibcudulltc i» 
nearly a» portable u u rerun; of equal power; It it do mote liable to injury, and, 
win: •» 1 4 grral Importance. iu pr.qwr ute U rosily acquired after a abort pruction, 

Of reocut yean quite a number of longitude* turn bean astUfsrtnrity determined 
in Africa by the mctiioiU referred to, and the results would haro boot even better 
had the explorers comtacuuded to familiariso themselves to a greater cxtsni with 
tiieir instrunenu before they rtarted on their travel*. 

It hu been proposed to »u|*i*de the oniinarv theodolite try a plmtc-throduUte.* 
It it claimed, on behalf of thu iurtrnmont, tliat astronomical obrervatiune of every 
description ftmihuiing luuun) can bo tuaile with it. lids ii literally true, but as 
nnrt altitwin mutt lie retd oft <ui a vertical Umb the results can under no 
cirnimitanooe he more exact than thine obtainable by an ordinary theodolite. As 
tins new Instrument is rnurcovitr ratbor cumlersome, explorers will bn well advised 
if they ronhne thuramdvts to Ihn theodul.tr, which r.iwlitrs them to ihi efficiently all 
ihe wvrh that it require! of them. 

_ E. O. I(ATnx*ttiis. 


“ 77.c Trad*." 

In ihe sixteenth century some j»rt of the Breton Sea—apparently the (airway 
off Usliant—was called “ the Trade.'' It )• rupeataiiymentioned in th* first voluino 
nf the Calendar of State Papers fir Henry Y11L Here are souir hutanros:_ 

Koroaber 1.7th, loll. X’o. lUsO.—The Kings of Aragon ami agree 

“ to teep the aea from the Trade to the month of the Thames." 

**15. No. 4U&L—The tame two kings agree “ to send to tea a sufficient navy. 
Tit, three thousand men on the port of England to protect the Cliemaj l*rtweiro 
th« Trade and the month ot the Thames, with three thousand on the yurt of Ara-m 
far die ports beyond thu Trade." 

tuber instance* *r* Xoe. 1312, 11243, 3a77.4005, 4019, 4020, 4056, hi mio of 
which it is spoken of as “ before the haven of Brest," or as, ajrparrntly, to wawani 
of - the Breed Sound before Sc MstthrwV I bare no note of the term hi the 
PiiUm Letters, nor does it occur la any of tho later Calendars; bet within these 
tat few days, in the course of editing the rural jsptn of 1E8S for tire X'ary Bcocnds 
Society, I have met witli It in the letters of Sir William Wyulrt. Wynter had tiien 
bean at sea (or fifty years, more or less—ho served in tho expedition to Leith la 
1541—and hia language may hnra been a little old-fashioned; but ui a letter to Sit 
P. Walayitgham of June 20U), he lays—"There armed at 1 hint Irk lately certain 
Brittany shijM. whow manners should give out that they oatne in comjwny (fun 
(’■* 1 * FiriswrT* with 1T>0 ship* of war of tho king of Spain’s, and how that they 
faRed from them upon tho coast of Brittany near the Trade; since which time wo 
bars had perfect intelligence that the Queen's lUjeuty’s ship, the Elisabeth 
bonavcntitre, hath boon within the Trade and thereabout*. likewise we have 
•polun with the masters and company of three flyboats . . . that were In tnvt.ti-. 
Uvr days jesit, and nnnr along ail the coast of Brittany and through the Trade... 


* A rirry cU jemt 5-in. pi tot o t heo d o lite U doaritaj in Dr. Hoppe's talk. It pack* 
j * **** 21 lnokt '» *°»S IS mehre high This box serve* ss a “.lark ream" W 
.li.M-q.lag U... platband eeaufen ataaythiag t.«d«d In, photographic purpiwos. 
iaxtiiwr, ef \ ii-ima, wUa an eight-meb photo-theodolite, weight 19 prunds, (at His. 
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Nei liter Howard, tu»r yet Ilnkr, Petuwr or oilier* of the •eoioen in Ho fieel 
irak of the Trade, though tiny rc|ieaiodly menitoo Uahnnt—or, o* it often appear*, 
Yrwihante; ami Sir George lurry, writing to tiio Ear) of Sussex from tku file of 
Wight, - n Jniy ‘13th, a*y>, “ The fleet* krrp the direct trade anti shot Into the an c*u 
of tmr light ahere •* the trade " would «e«u to menu “ the fairway of the ChanneL" 
My impression it that the earlier term “the Trade* applied m a general way to 
the tea off llehant, a* the point In which ail the route* of the old fcWe to Bordeaux 
•'ourvrgn!; but I slamM I* very grateful fur any clear amt distinct Information mi 
tho subject, and for any reference to it* use earlier than 1512, or later than 15881 

J. K. Larotrros. 


OBITUARY. 

(laptain J. Lvuns MoLkod* ILX., died on Octotor 25th. lie enteral tho navy in 
1641, ra appointed British Consul *1 M«uunbi<juii in 1556. ami remained there until 
185$. At that time the dare trade waa carried on moat actively on the ciut cuart 
of Africa, and not only many of the Portuguese ofllcinls front the governor-goner*] 
■townnimi*. but eta lYcnolimwi and other* openly engaged iu it, Tho Hrituh 
Isituul lii:t orally tell under the diaphasura of those who profile! by the *laTe-trade; 
hi* house it* attacked, end hie wife nearly died of poieou odminiatered by a physician 
who bad boar allied iu proftsrekuudly. It *u greatly to the fearless exprenro uf 
thr Mato of affair* by tire Uriiiah i’onrnt that matters began to mend. In 1866-69 
Captain McLeod held the appointment of Consul on. the River Niger. He <tu the 
author of • Travel# hi Eastern Africa ’ (London, I860); of • Madagascar and its 
People* (1665); of “ Kotos on the Zamheei from Quillimane to Tote,’' published 
in oar /*n«--.dinyi (1858 p. 363); and of a number of valuable irtiriaJ report*. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1893-94. 

Finl Ordinary Mtriimj, Iff-rember I'Uh, 1893.—Clemest? R. Macuum, Esq., 
c.m, r.tv, President, in tiro Chair. 

The PrtiislDKST made tlie following remarks on taking the Chair:— 

A* thi* j* the first time l hare hod the pleasure of addrmiug you aa your 
1‘reddent, I lake the opportunity of saying that it will be my plan so lung a* I 
•joenpy this Chair to inform you promptly and fully of everything thnt 1* likely to 
interest you, and of every measure that is adopted by our Coimci!, at tho evening 
meetings, and it will also bo oiy endeavour to prerent any difference even of the 
slightest kind from arking between our Council and the fellows. I waa lirought up 
nl the feet of Sir Roderick Murchison, the greatest of ottr Presidents. and I *Loll 
endeavour to follow in hi* footsteps. I shall remember hi* convlotion, which is also 
mine, that tho must important point for the welfare and wall-being >4 thi* Society is 
that there should bo craitplala accord between the Council and the great Laly of tits 
fellow*. I hare pleasure abo in announcing to you several measures that have been 
adopted within the last year, and which, 1 trust, will redound to the usefulness and 
credit of the Society. As you are aware, at the beginning of the present year tho 
tuoulhly publication aamnitd a new form; not only was It to hare a mure attractive 
appearance, but It was so planned is to be in fact a monthly cr ©graph leal 
embracing the whole field of Geography. Testimonial* from all hands, both from 
tint prow and from individual* of uminrnt position at hntr.r and abroad, OM-ure us 
that thr enterprise of this Society in carrying cut one of its main objects, the 
diffusion of geographical knowledge, ha* been most saccrwful. The rale uf^thc 
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I to tb* gnml |tnblle t» steadily inemsiti^. nud lid*. cumUnesI with tho 
\ut>r r*Mnr number nf o«lrertlsemctits. wllL It if hoped, iti course of lime more than 
com the exirn espensea. With iht now year, ItiW, our SupplnuiHitary Papon will 
afwuuo a now anil more attractive form, with a mult, II li hope!, »f increasing thn 
«alr out Nile the Society ; we have »«Tml very mqurtnut and interesting work* ou 
hand to he issued in tiiit form, me the funds of the Society aiinnl of it. Our 
librarian, l>r. Mill, haa been giving a courae of lecture*, under tlui Society'* auspice*, 
at the Loudon Institution, on Goograjthy a* applied to C/tatnertw; and though the 
fee charged is mat), the alfemlanee i* *o mtis f a ct ury that it b hoped tho cx)«naea 
of the Icetnrea will lie covered. The second ciiure of a series of lecture* hr Mr. 
Mackinder, on Geography and II story, wdl be eIthti in thr beginning of thu new 
year. Tim hcium for young ptopla at Christina* ham Icon kindly undertaken hr 
.,nr Srceetary, Mr. FrealllWM. La»t T«ar thr espense* were more than covered, and 
thl* year 1 liavo no doubt they will be equally successful. 1 may mention, also, that 
during the year wo liam MtnhlUbttl the moat friendly relation* with all the otuer 
geographical aociethw in the Empire—loth Great Britain and the Coloiilca, so that 
any fellow of the Royal Geographical Society will always find a welcome among oar 
sister institution*. Last month l visited tho Geographical Societies of Tynt-.idr, 
Liverpool, anti Manchester, and opened their session* liy rending papers. I cxpcfiimoed 
most cordial reception*; end 1 on testify, from jervaud observation, that these 
•crktka are flourishing. and are likely to do much good. You may also be in- 
I crested to know that a complete new catalogue, arrange-1 tu ■cording to authors 1* in 
on advanced atato of pvpuratiou, and ni liui taiun tirnu tut exhaustive subject- 
on tal-ign* I* in hand, arid when complete will be of Invaluable service to all 
itifercsoal in ptograjiby. 

Thu P wamiun rr then dclireroJ hi* opening addxma. 

There wa» the usual roaeptioo, oud an rxhiliitiou of recently-acquired [vhoti •graph*, 
atlases, etc., in tho tea-room. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MlhL, D.Sc., IfWrtri.ia. R.O.S. 


Tor following nbbr. vinli .n. of noun* anil th» adjectives thrived faun them are 
employed U> indlrstl* thr srraree at articles tram other puMicnhons. Geographical 
names are in each case written in foil:— 


A. = A cm ilemy. Academic. Akadrmio. 
.Arm. = Annals. Aitnahis, Animlcn 
U = Bulletin, Bullctlinn, Uoietlm. 

Cum. = Commerce, Commtireial. 

G K. = Comptc* R-ailm 

Krdk. = Erdamule. 

G. = Orography, Geographic. GrogratU. 
Ges. ~ GesnUsdiafl. 


Msg. = Mngnriue, 

P. = Proceedings, 
ft. - ih/rai. 

Uor. = Review. Revue, Rerista. 

$. - Society, Sochltd, Selakab. 
SilsK — SiixnngsWicht. 

T. = Transactions. 

V. = Yeiein. 

Verb. = V.ihonillnnguu- 
W = Wismsahaft, a ml compounds. 
Z. = ZriUchrift. 


1 = Institute, Uulilutiou. 

J. = Journal. 

M. = MUtrilungcn. 


On wvraml of tho ambiguity of tho weeds uefaio, <]aarU\ Ac., the sire of brnks in 
•hr list below ts denoted hy Ui« b-nirlh and breadth of the oovrr in inches to thu 
manat half inch. 11,e sire of tho Joanwit la 10 X Of. 


ETFBOFS. 

British Islands ' Bartholamaw. 

Gautier of Um Rriitih Ishw, Statistical and Topormpldcai With 
Oman* Supplement, Ifft'l, and appendices. Edits.-.! tqr John liiutholonniw. 
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fAJA Edinburgh. Juhn lUrtholoiuiur It Co. f IflUfl): sire !fil x 7, 

Jip. UL, ffiU, unit lxxii. Prior I2r. W. JYw/wf/f by lib /Vfialara. 

The 'inly cSumi.'r* in ihl^ Bw lnl look of rof.-rmru*.. fhm tl.ii fomu'r nlilioii 
f, r M«*f*. A. k V. UUcfe («* P,orr.<li»y. 8 (1897’, 5105) ao the rwluotinn of prie. k. 
uuo>(hmi, the uodolim of tbo lornty-thnn*. uupa and of many it t lli> statistical 
•plvaiU™**, anti tb o.I.htlnn of a tabular stall, mint of Ibo c-.naua of 1831, ami 
ngrimihimit ami oounmin'ial atatutica. 

fitiut—Sorrajn. _. 

MinuCto tin la Gaorro. Service givjjrTnphiijuo ilo 1'Arturo. Uauitori 
•ui lea Ttaraiu Uadtttra vu ltoi Pan*. 1S93: aht. &J x U|. pp. '.*0 

Gtnuucy—-Posuumnia. Ulvbut 64 (1833): 237-211 DeseU 

tlfllxr DUnun tnul l*iln* iatiuimlo nuf din ttuuuuonclii-u luar.ln. Yoa. 

Prof If. Dixcko. CrelfiwaM. 

An Intonating notoo of Jlio nuil-lunra along the Baltic r a.jl, almniur Ilia 
Imj.oiUnfo of wind «ctir>u on elarlol-Jrift ami n»/r-l»irtir mu 4 tn mnltfyinr ttia 
«*» 11 j» ration of Iho court-lamia. There nro two nm| < nf typical duns-format unu. 

flrsioc-^ labke. 

“twro, Hnn.llwik for Traveller*. Uy Karl BnUia, Stromi tevuwl 
nlili'tn. Lrlptir, Kari Baedeker. I/aidor,, Dtilan A Co.. 1831 lltfa]; 
au* C}xt), pjv rill an, I 37*1 J/upe nail if ana Prior t><muL i. 

Itry .V„m. thUnu A C*. 

SttehoI now map* and plana have lava added to tint edition, 

Iceland. Oretacsai 

ol -i nrau.iria uu tin- (iUcuilion of Inland. Bt Kn/I Ornantuati, x.u. 

Siao 0 x fl|. pp. 12 ITiM itinp mid i f.it/. /'tom the " UUioLilid't 
Jfui/Um. "A Meptnularr. 

Tim author »kited Iceland In 1832 wiUi the ath-rtul object of .tudylnw Ihn elan'*! 
tihrraviui.il* uf tin. iitand lit* not to lid mirth from It.} kjurll and lliui eoalw-rd 
parallel to the north moat 

Ireland — Axon lalaa. P. U frith JL 8 (IM«t): 78H-S3U Hadrian ani Brown*. 

Tim Ethnography of Ilia Aran lalui.il.. C'.iunty Ualwav. lly A. CL 
Uodduu, Professor vf /oology, Ihthlln, and C. It. Browne. it r 

A talutthh. stud; of oue oi' tho mrat insular if tho Untiah ut^H t illuntnilod 

by a number of charactrriaiic photographs. 

Lipori Island* Ludwig Balmor J 

IHe IJparischiiu luwlu. Ends* Uoft: Tttlcano. Sin. ia x 181 on. ait 
and SIS. 

/aritM lit ft Salma. Sin. ltt{ x 13, pp * «ol 78. I'mc. Iftimlch 
Ml try. 185*3. i fra mini ly ihn A»tLi.>.0. Irdifsh Ludtti# XoIrtiUr 

17»wo :ingtiutly gorgroua Trluntm worthy of exhiWtloU ... apeeiruous of 1U bigh. a 
•irt.ll the ,Mt» r tuiih r anil printer, air lllnrttal. il lor ntm.i rorn eUfrrwrinpi. mnl there-tn. 
both laiumla A apreud Botioo mtlrt tv ibtutcd to Umir troogTaphira] asperta. 

Ponttgal and BpaU. BtmUinw. 

lUppnit • ,11. |« Miiitrir* i!» ITnatrnrUon putdium et do* Itemx-Aria »cr 
utio miaaiott Arrhiologiijuu *n Portugal el dona Ju aud Je J'l^ianno Pa* 

31. Alexaodm lhttnr',u s .. Porn, K Lernnx. 1^*8: aixu 10 x Si. pi\ 37. 

PUiU*. I'ftmUtd by tk* Author. 

Btuoia-^no; fajmaffT 

11 » tibnr Wraienj Oatu (ttythi Xn]u,lnami firinaX Llainrienl atul 
gtargmphleal akctch. By Y. Saputwr. ViitUk. ls&3: pp. S12 ItYiA 
May uujw. 

„ T1 ‘" “ ul |>OT. wlu> ia a wrll.kcnwn ex}domr of Wiwt liaaaian anihitutiro, has 
«ai*il.d m Ih ri tmllty rolunw all that is known on thn riur and line chief phux, on Its 
* '" U S«p«P>‘fe,l drK-n|illen .rf It o thins. Us tnlmiifka. eanaU «mM«nk». 
talaiula, flirn. and fauna la gum. ami ii u f .Uowol ly u.i»t taluuhi. hiatitrical .laU and 
nrohiwalagh'al dcsrnplioiiaof town*, cast log, Ac. 

So. VL— Dxolxbql, 1893.j 2 o 
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ASIA 

Arabia—Yearn. Hania. 

A Jomtirr thrmsli thr Yemen, and nonio ament Uomarbi upon that 
t untry. lit Walter B. Hiirri.. lllottnikd from ■Li'tr.liua mi.I phobv 
trronli* laVcri I.t tho author Kdinhttrxh and Loudon, William ItVkwnnd 
A Sr u». |SW: Jit. 81 X *i, V’t- »>- and SSR. Pn't Ifi* I'n«n U4 by (V 

MU 

Mr llarri. Lai .in odviiulnrnua liiun is Y. men. emwinc tho TurLUh fnjr.tici In 
diagn*-, and expiating hia mtlimss by a vow tuipleanant tmpriwaainit. Un tu 
<nrrr«liil in rfurunr riauaa, llln capital id Uit Yemen from Aim. and returned under 
omit la ifaddia. Ajatri Iran thr uimlU> of Lit ptnoiial fravnla. Mr. Hnrtla {tire* a 
brief nummary of Uui jpcgpaphy and hiatory of Yncan. Nun* nut. iiltwtnUniu nnlianoc 
(L. ralue of th* 1/vie. which i» aUo furni.ii<<l with a ikalsb map of Uio autbor’a route. 

Alia-Hisor. GMwa 85(1803): 8t» 3M. 64 (1803): 133-108. IDO-202. Belt*. 
I'ntnnaclmiixvn and Barnaul iu Tranuhaukiuuen. Hoeb-AnmaktR uzul 
Kimluuu. Von Dr. Walduiuar Brick. 

E g ■ QcctU. - 

Tbo Qno'ta IHrecuiry for 186*5 At compiled by llm lut» l!r R. U. 
Goiwsla. and puMbhtd la R. R. OalwaU It Co. Qnctiu. 1803; tire 
II X 6$, Pf. 1S2. prt*int*il by .Vn,or H fl Itmmnhy. 

t > !inil-• a brief uVlc.S uf lUltirhiatan, iia eatattl. pbj.ivil feature*. prulnctimia, 
pipuktlan, BMern|di»d divtaiuw, winding lVraiun ItaJudiulan, Kalati, Briufthieten, 
uimI ttrtilali Uibiriiiittn. 

likiia—DArjliinf aai flAlm. W*ld#U. 

Place- am) Riwr-Xoi..f~* In thn Parjlltm; District nnd Sikh mi By 

L-A- WuJdcU. 11.11. | Prim. Mu .Liu null of <V Ariatir Society f itiai ful, 

nl. tj., jnrt i. So, 2. I89L] I’p. 27. f’c. by (At J«/W. 

India—Ilian da J .taiotir K. R.aytil 62. Pi. it (1833): S>fOi, Praia. 

Uu llui Flora of Xur miulam and lUmii bland. Iiy D Praln. 

\ , •.-undutn and Barrun lal.n l lie in thr Andaman Sea. .*»• of IV An.Limaa 
DbrxU Mr Pnio'i r«p»r i» ..i v-?n»piitnal sa nail hi hoiaidral impqrtnicr. r.ud will 
L aiismiariaed in llm M»nthlj Ri«oiL 


India -BAjpntina—Curnnrua. Wllib. 

TV l.TTTronnini of tV tlimin Slain <d BijpnUnm By William Wilfrid 
Wrbb. «_a Ijxidnti. A CutulaUl* A Co, 1833: .an 101 x 61. np. ui 
uullk. PrmtU,J by lb j’aAWra. * W 

lliiutratid by a map allowing tin mint towna of lUjpuiana, and lir te.lv- platea of 
rxA aa " * 

Sadia - death Bihar Waddell 

•iu «ome noa and llltle-known llu* Sprinsrv lu Pvuth Ribar By L A. 

Wadded, a n [l., ,-n„iol/ram ll> Journal of Mi. Attiifr.- >,.•« of It .nil 

•at It rpjMri II.^'I. S, 18tM) J l.'ali'uttia. 18110: alao !> X K^.|^a. 13. frt- 

W* Sjrraya mu 

'Lrigom-nietiical P.m:rh. 8amr i-f India. Spirit-lrrcllnd LvigLla No 7 
ikiuiVy Pfrsidfr.yy, lljA rabaJ .Wigmd Dintri.-I., and Caiitml Pmtincvr 
•''v ni HAJO- as l’n nored in tV < 'ffloo of tlie Tidal and Levelling Part* 
by Urtiletsanl-Coli. .. I J 11111. n.r, tmiLt llio dfawlK-ua »-f CoLtm-l (i 
ntnkaa, aa. Ury.nty Hurv.ymd:. rorral. Trijrononaitiinul Bra tab. Putu 
ladmd umb r i!h> ordrn of Ofmal II. R. Tbnillu f, a.r. Surtmut-Goneial 
i India. Debra Hun 1893 xir 01 A i^. PLtf* Prvx |n» Pn~ 

wttlad by iU Svrrrj if I adi«. 

fapaz—Ocelcgy. Xwaman. 

NVm Ibitiraee rur OwVipr imt| Gaumphio Jupaaa. Von Dr. Ediutm.J 
V. na umiij Drtha . Juatua Piatbva. 1833: rile 11x8, j»p. W. Jltjm. 

' tnsunrrLift Xo. 1US of r.t, ram.a. flltlrOnoyn. Dr. Xaunmnn finf daola will 
i . • Uta.i viapu uaa of Murmw. a id B.n luiaan, Inm d-UiU lha geuWical .trmTurr 
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of the frntml area In thn mam iiloiu) lonwn u llio /m*i mruiwt, diaeuBtln;: ita 
rotation to orojoettln ugumiU* at «o«k in Japan, aiul tiLmUi bo & «eri‘»•. with «u 
rifootitu enntocirrii map, Hu* orography of thn whole Japan!**? group. 

**Uy Archipelago, PicUt a=d Bcdot. 

Uamiilo I'irtoi .< Maurice tlcdot Cntnpta llcmln li'im rovngv wduiiUdniiu 
•Una i'Arrhipcl tualaia. Geneve, A- Chnrimlb-4, ISM; site 10x0], 
pp. 0i /Vr**ui-I >vj I'rrjnav Foul Chair. 

Sketch of a toulogUtal anjuarn in thn Malay Arrhfpeb>p> in 1800, with itnla < ’ 
equipment* which wwni Emm I o-fnl on thn trip Thl* r. an Introdnotinn to tin 
ddmliil •turfy of the U-rmtriil ami nurino fauna, which it wua the object of tiie rial., 
nainndiat* to collect anil ikaeril* 

Filet lino _ Hi ,H. 

Kaparl on thn .luffti^lnniwlntu Railway (wiili tihina) Foreign Mffloc 
ttejnut*, t«U- Mi*cnlhuit*iu* Soria < Xo. ll-.V TurL*. ity Consul J. 
l.tjek«m. Jcrnaah m. 8t» 10 x lb pp. K i'rirr 7if. 

A aluirt Mxtauil of lid* railway aim pnm In thn IVoeonKogn, Yol. 3UV„ p. 8tll 
The present Report n valuable <m account of ila map of the windv lino on u largo 
•rain. One pawn-upr train ami unu good* train run • roll war dally bctlrw a Jaffa and 
Jarttmlam. In tuhlhk.n to th* plan* for nxtiuding the railway irutiUim. J in the note 
referred U>, Uu» project of carrying tlui lino on to r.l-Arirli and tiaarx) pniwibly to Join 
tho Egyptian railway* lnu l»—u iliat-uaxtL Tint Avulhillty «f rallying « line (rmn 
Kl-Ari*r. to Ataba In rooiuictkKi with a nnw mute to India Its* alun hoen rjvokcn of. 

Fiulipatr*. Waddell. 

Piarovrry nf tin mart Situ nt Aroka'e tTiusin GqiRul of PiUlipulrn, the 
PitUbvIhra of th* Greek*. nml description of thn rmperibial IU<tuadui> J3y 
I..A. Winklell, B.n Calcutta. Bengal ricervtuml Prcx Ih’.ig six, 11 x 
8{, pp 2), if up, plait, amt jtlutu. Vrrtrutw 1 by IS* Author. 

Mr. W'addell etuiuu to ham dhioorend thn I'xart #ito of FAtriipmra. which hn 
I'liot in tin* neck oT land lying between tho old channel of thn S.m lltti? and Liu 
Unngo*. at tluir junction, ami immediately adjacent to the an. torn city of PutirnJ 

Tibot _ 

An EajtlUltw.-nnan Is Thibet, fty Atm In E. Taylor, Site 1® x 61, 
pp. tl. From Ila - Ji.it/onai lirriete "/or Stf^mnlmr, 181 ) 8 , 


AFRICA. 

A fr ica. Brown. 

Tho Story of Africa and Ita Explorers. By Ih.lmrt llmvrti. tm.ri. VvL !i. 

Tho Hirer of Egypt— Tltr Great l*k/4— Aenw. tbe t/Otiiiaiai)—Tho 
Congo. Willi two Imrulroii original illuntrnttona London, (.'ana' ll A Co^. 

1633: abc 10] X 7], pp. with ami 312 i'rouihd by It. l‘-M,*Lrrf. 

IMng pupnlur ratlinr then vyatcmuilc lu it* plan. thU bixik •hnnld btdp to .juv 1 , 
knowhaigo uf Africa (u quartan «l«rr a tuon cliilnratn to.uUn vnnld tliwl m, 
wlnilUaueo. In ttu* volume Ur. Itrown ha* araiinl hi in*-If i.f tin help of i-iher 
A) noun Keclaliitn. Dr. Jlnrin write* tl*> etiuptrr un " Tho Hirer nf Egrpt. S-kit< 
o/Ua 1U S-iure- Coiranamhr Cainisrm nn.l Mr. F E. Htmxin ormrrihma i.urt nf 
teTtrnl rlinpura, and Ur. Folkin lull* tin story uf tin ■xplniiiiim of thn Congo 

African Language* r-M 

Eawty mi th* Progrtaw nf African Philnlnuy nj> to tim roar 1883. Pr*- 
t»mi Tor tlnr Coogntw of tho World at Ohlcagu. InS., by HoUrt Xi-dtnm 
C'u»l. LL. 1 I. With thrw- appaultoraa. UiltltogTapliln*l Tabln uf ljin- 
puagta, Urnlwts Umliutm and Anlhuritiu, IHttS to I6:>3. It l.Ut uf 
franalatioriH of thn Hiulu (wliule or llart, up to 1SV3. u Uvt of Scholar. 
wtu> liar* e.ititrtbntol to nor knowtolge np to 1HU3. lanidon, lillurt gt... A 
1«13: aim 3 x 6, w i.\ /Wuf.J to, th. Aulhor 

Ur. Cart riowa Philology a* capahl* of forming jiart of Geogruphy. “Tliii drat 
branch of thal acleiua- i« ur> doubt • PlimWl,' no,! }u *evnnd •po|uvnb‘ but a Iblnl nod 
a fciunh atu dialin*tl) iuatto.1 #ml. • Klhn.ign.pi,ml • *nd ‘I/ajulrtie.'” Thi* litthi 
txx k i* a »ujip!cmiiil tn H„. aiiUinr** ournprclifurir.' • Ski.tell of «»■ M dura t . 

of Africa.' publlabcd la 1863, carrying it* raiuuhtu tohltw otl to ifcxb 

2 0 2 
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Brttiih Central Africa. Sanklm 

Tltr ZnntWut it.iiin tend Srose land. by Daniel J. Rankin KtHwlttrppb 
mill tondno, VTlIUant Ulackuwtd A 8mm. ItOu: • k 8 x i>|. pp>. tm nu d 
Zlf. noil miiu UUtlmtim. frie* |(V iVi. J'neeufed by fA* 
r«U.VA>r» 

Mr. Krtikiti w»iln» with n «rrci*m mm In tar* flora. am! depict* In Very .lark 
eoh.'uir tin Jifo tod rondnot of tht-natives sod Etir-pesn* wii.ni> he ■ nmanUHrd in hi* 
kmrr.cjt un tin.- Zaml--i uni la XjuxsWl A chap*-; on M-irubom. and another mi 
ieu'-rniitutut oil Ilia* Kant African •nut. gire a wiibr unpo to th*. wurk tlnro tbs fill* 
in.pl it*. Mr. Rankin’s >lcw* of I bn adak-uitrotkui uf British Control usd Sooth Afriia 

»>' pessimist lr. 

SritUh But Africa. KDeraott. 

British Eatt Affiea nr ffc-t. a Hr»!i<ty uf th- P<rr.u.tl«n and W.-ik of lit* 

I rut Kiwi British J£*st Africa Company Cumpll-«1 In tin nutt.Giity of thw 
illrrrt/w* from official .IncomwiL' situ the trout tl* of the Company. By 
1’. l_ M'Dormnit, A»f.Unt N-mtary. Luralun. CUojrann k llall, 1S03: 

•to x *1. ttt- ***• “ n ‘J SW- rritw fie. 1r#A «*<ip> anil /roattaifro* 
(piirnl «/ bir Una SLirkitmiiu.) /VioaM bj U> I'nUhLcrt 

This timely iultimo presents a umolao anil slraUhlfi.rwurd .pll-uno of the origin uni 
Krnwth td the British Ka.t Africa Company, mmiw aM.; - with lh> Aral t^gnaiatii'm* for 
III., cccsiou uf tin: Snllali of Zuuxiiiar s mul Irrrilmy. at»l tin !■ natf stul InniUnumn 
dtspul • * a* In up litre* uf iuiltMiioc ana buomiurii* will Uio German t • uupaa*. especially 
a* regards Vim, Manila. Patta, ami Wanna. Then fullue several chapter* ilr. scribing 
anil sintiicutmj: llui CrwipBliy’s actiuu in l Vau.lo, ami a (p-ncrol Maltanont uf the prcsuut 
wuaiiMti ul ilTiun in the Temliay. A btmdlti td rp.p-tn lie**, i.:i.fnduri!iu Urn test uf 
treaties, oonowuimui. ami diplomatic aorTtrapraulHu.-o. anliuunr* tLo rsltn* of ihn book. 
Tltt-re ii a focal index. 

Egypt Antllmsuo. 

La flAifrratJilo do l*E<jyli, V Pipcitu. Copto. Par E. Amtliiu.au. Parle, 
Iuiprtuurio XatlmiaUi, lbl<t: alas 11 x 7}. p.p> xxxviit. awl 630. 

A v*ty l iinud and laborious on Cmitlc rooctanhr. Th. aulhot lisa 

uuiuiolUil the Coptic and Amble 11SS. pit*rrrtd In the principal librarir* of Km^« 
n-.lh thi. not.puii a rd thu*u of IWrlin, Vtt nita, and St. Pitcrihon;, and bu. nill«l Ittuu 
thtau docmiKata all tbs tauoM of bnrua, lillaer*. luuolvta. usd, in *oim caaot, ortnt of 
atmitk. Tlttat ant amujprd lb alldtalu th-ai of dir (arcuidillg to lb* Preftrk tratta- 
lllirntirm}, and ranter * -nil haul fa *tunmsnr- d all thei hi- maid saocrtsm of Uio 
pasdtirai. population, atul hMurlral rinmft« uf lb* pl.oe. An Index of the Coptic 
cauiw» lu tbu <jitf?iaal charni-t r. anti anoil* r uf lb* mum. * a* itiu-.ilile-rated. «r» glam • 
Iwl the Tolstnr wottld jai* ruoch in fai-Hilj- uf rnf*rrui-r if tho cum** ducinnod on <«ch 
(**r *i» trulindid in tho running titW after lb- niur utr uf otlurt ilictionariM. 

tagoa Faya*. 

Tohlo of prturlpal rt.-nt# la Ycrubu lit.buy, with ocrlaln other mutter* of 
gpccrnl intiTirt. cum pi I* l f<rii>rt|»Ily for n— In tho l.'.nrrt* within Ihn 
BrttiaU l>-lonr uf Imjpw, Will Africa. By John An^umi* Otonba Pavn*. 

Liup*. u. il *i»e 10 x 6J, pp. llX JW a**J/J bp Ur .lw/W ’ 

A tauuU i uf luaful taUt a ar* lien puBonlcd. inrliidti.^ th. nalire phma , u* 4 to 
rxplta lha title* and tlslir* of nillrUU. 

loath Africa. XtbU. 

nituiralrd Official Hnmliook of tlio Car*, and >fonth Africa. A rAam/of 
lb* lllalory, Ojuililbnia, Pofnileliena, Prodsi ium., nod Ib .xuncc* uf the 
.M'Ttral Col-n-lir, Slates, arul T<imt..n.* Eilitod hj John Nobh*. Capo 
Town. J. C. Jills i Co* IKS: sue St x 6, xvi. anti 308. J/iu utul 
WattratiuU. JWmnUJ bp Jfr. Jutua SMr 

Anotluir awry Lumlnm E- SUnfonl. IS83. Frit* 8* CJ. i'rrvnW b* 
Ur.JLUta^fonL 

Thu lew Iseas W Uie 1 Official Hnudlawk' etnhrum. sotno anoranrt of the past and 
present eondllioo* of tb* whr.lo of Smlli Africa Tits infnnualUvi appear, tu hare 
tuea brmtshi np to dale, and 1* ttifflcb-mly fall lur r>fr-trerr. pmtpx^n, atihuiurh In. the 
—i of an index It to my IronliUsotnn to turn up any rob>*i »j«cudly wanbetl. 
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HORTH AMERICA 

Bolted States—Mlnisripju River. OUcif. 

Headwater* at Ihu Mia-isilppl: ona t wi e lng biographical skuh'lsea of tally 
and meant cxpli-mrs <J tho Of oat Hirer, anil a foil onormtit nf thr. dim 
ootcry still local Inn of its Inns source la s lake beyond Itaaco. Hr 
Captain Willard GIiliIit. Chimps anil New York, Hand, MuXally A Co.’. 

181*3: sixo TJ x 5, |>)x 5S8. /Muslrufsrf. VrruoU.l by tjw Author. 

CojMalii Willard tiliulnr, whr«o expedition tit Ihn tuaui-walns of the MleaUsippi la 
relcrred tr. in the iVaeasUnpt fot I8S7. Vol IX.. pp. 58, IIH. ail. anil 717. paid a 
acontul Tiall tu the some trgn.i In 1831 with a number of friends. It appear* that Ida 
claiiut aa an explorer aixl iliaom-n r have boon utriccU'd or tauglu.il at by many 
Amorioui auihoritn-a, ami nnirh of tlila volutno la dorotod to |«rwjital retorts noil 
laborious vindication. Tin- |w>lnt at taais 1 arenu to aa a atuull luir, ullhuugh Captain 
(llaaiRr uai:rilx;« to it mui'h gougreiihtoai trapcrtencv. In lha absence of a di-talU.I 
survey of tho region aoslli nf Lalco llora on geugraplicr truulil Instilled in 
(■niimundug • ib-frette judgment nn tb- wparutn isUttmn-. .otart eJerstion, or 
uni illation of tlio alieet ol water which tlic uuthnr name* affar himself. The map on 
p. 108 iina no »>l,I n, ami U boldly unoouvmitianui in if f aughlioni*n«i. |p; that on !■ 310 
U * mere skttah with on “approximate aeolo nf milet," amt tha two differ in their 
loivgraphy. A putt from the lulling controversy, the book ia readable ani Him 
llluauatlnun of rats cxreHeUce. 

United Staten —Kibnita Bentley. 

Jubna IIo|Jam UnWttrttey Stndlre. Eleventh S-rir>, ML-VtlL Tlte 
Cmulitiuu of the tVoaturu Farmer aa 111 antra ted by the Eootnxuic History 
of a Nebraska Townahlp. lly Arthur K. Benilev", xjl Italian, it c, 1833 
«*c 9) x U|. pp. 

Xn account of Harrbuu'a Tnwrahlp tu Nebraska. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Central America-—Archasolcgy. Mandelay 

niolostU Central;-Amem-oiia, or Contributions to the Koowbdge of tlin 
Unuu anil Flats id llrtioi and Oulrul Aiuwina. Milted by V. Duran* 
Godinaa ami Hubert Selnn Ar-bowlugy. by A F. Mandalay. !/union, 
published for tho Editors by H. U. 1‘ortir 181)3: Text pm 55-tH. 

I’Utew LXXIV -XCIX 

West ladies. Es querns ling. 

The Hnerarui.re nf America. A tree ooootmt of the most naurkablu 
essanits committed of late Teats npnu tin ccmate of tho W.«t lndi»* by the 
ilocoattwire of Ja m a ica and Tortuga (both English ami French). Wherein 
ore rvmtainnl uicm' i-ajax-iaUy tin I'nparaludi.'d Exploits nf Sir Henry 
Morgen, our English Jamaican hem. who narked PortoU M ■. burnt 
Ftuiama. etc. II; J..hn Eamivmeling, nn» nf tbr ttarewnoere wbo was 
pre-ant at those tragedies Now faithfully rendered into English. Willi 
fantniili a nf all tin Original Emrravinga. Ac. Isxnkm. Sunn Sonncn- 
■Hrhrta A Go.. |Siht: sun Ul x t'.J, pp. iuvL and 508. I'rirt 15s 
Vrr—*Ud by IV PuiJUiisrs. 

Tij.e |« “nrpTtnU*'l from the rdtliru of liI8«, to which ta niidel ■ reprint »f tho rery 
wwrou Fourth Fart, by Had I BiiigroacflC-iS). containing lim * Uaugemm Vnyagu and 
IVIJ Aih iupta of Oofitaiu Herthuliannn Sharp and ulU re.' Edit -i wltbau lutmlar- 
tinn by HntiVy I’owHL" It is a Uandapiun reiwint. iDcatilng thai nfuucy of a very 
ftirrin" time tu West Indian blet/ry, whim tlic Hueeulu-re were not yet lost to feelings 
uf patriotism, and had act wholly aonk lute Uie ignominy of pitatro. 


POLAR REGIONS 

Antarctic Continent. ftn.S. NwpjuYwewhi/y P.rpers 8 (1833): 007-837. Forbes- 

Tl»s* Chatham Iaiar.de: their Relation t<> a Former Sontlum ContmunL 
Will auip. 

Thie paptr was read at en evening nutting of tl« Socu.ty.uud is paiilialu d with ths 
dlettsehia which look place ou the occasion. 
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OreanlanA imfarnl 60 0993): WBMHE5,679-GR2. Sisk. 

XarbhMi Jof crMui \wised- El poliimn. fioriehlo d« Kaktnnn Allraluk 
noil Wnlume b (rrithaak (Celeraetrt Ton Jrignn Kink in Chrtatiania). 

TratiaUbd from n t-.ativ.- journal, lbt*» article. »bmr km thr muripeetnl viat of 
in Xonnra and |ila companimu to GMihaab stirred Ikr .(tin in l litlls cnminnuitj in 
•Molt they •). tit a winter. win] Incidentally they u tin inlcreaUns oomninulnry on 
t>r. Xannm's bi*t book. * Kiklmn Ufa.’ 

Misms' t Erpodltion. .Yordb O. 8- Irfxxj i 0»92-93>: #0-104 BJorlikke. 

T*<w Xotskii nnirjpnj f b ap od iiiuii. K. O. KjyttUUnv 
Tin* •hurt lintho uf tbi •Hjui[raiunt uf the Fraw la uccompimied by {IlnsimtirtiM of 
llu- ship m completed. ami portrait* of N»u»«i r.tul Ida ehrvwn cowpwnluna. 

Fnrji Ftr« Journey. AV»W 0. 8. .Irfa-,; 4 (UM48): 2*-H. Astrzi* 

Khin.l AiIjuji : Loitnant 1'nuryV (rnmlsnriwilngMilttlMl 1831-32. 

Glv:a. with a map. an ncununt »f IVory’ • dliam-rr of Independence Bay. Mr. 
Ailni)', It will b» ibumhered. »u Mr. IVnry’* eceind In command ua the tiinxiliioo. 
awl baa again pour out with him on tils pmiat journey. 


AUSTEALASIA ASK PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

Australia—Historical. Calvert. 

The* r>i»notTy of A mitral . By Albert l’. tlalwrt Lmalu, Otiorgv 

Philip ft Son, 1993: uiM Iflj x 7}, pp. vi. and 32 Wirt ««in ami 

(IbutenM ojiji.su/iV- l'rim ilia. Hi jVtMud/ti by Iku FMukm 
Another copy, Jpecially hound. i'rtt.nlfJ by tbs Author- 

Sir. Calm! nuj^pwl* no theory amt make* no mra olulnw nu to priority of dUooTary. 
hot limit* liimn If In Tcpiudocifi; ocrialn nulr limp* to iudioato tiio erovrtl. of our 
knowl«dr? of A u s tral ia, and wknoahtlgi* hu unhihtolb-jM to many iilh=» writara for 
the notes which uro miumy them. 

Polynut* SftlriU*. 

Tv test; a nurmiix* <.f n four month*' imidcaoo among thu native* of ■ 
v*Ue; of Uio Mu*|Ut -s* bound* . or a ti«j« at P'dyii.idjm Life. By 
H»rtaan Milrillo. Xirw uiltkio, with a Memoir of the Aiitiirr anil 
Mbstinitntm. John Murray, 1833: *bw 7) x A. pp. xxz. and 

Sid Frier S* CtL i'«. nt-A by the VuhlUhtr, 

(•wen: a r.amtlV' of oiIvtutnrtHi in the k-otU Sou*; a ao|utd to • Tyree: 
bj. tbu Mnlr|iiKu* Inlander*.* lty Ilrimui Mt lnlh S«w niffirm. with a 
Mamotr nf llm Author awl llliutrahima. lrnmbm, John Murray, 1833; 
tixo 7] X X pp. JJtri. mi 322. JVbv 3» HI 1’rtm.mM by the- 1‘Mithtt. 

Mr. llamy h tu comonwl no alight fartutr im tlw public by pfnducinc a now 
odnhut uf Ua-vedelightful trurcla. nludi abound with adimturra mulch UiphniM- the 
uua’> iwTrbuj, wv written wltli u ainiplo bomU; wblrb tuaknw thorn uburttung a* 
lllornr; piudwithui*. and onUil thu ntuto uf Uiiiuta in l*ol»nf-,ia Italf a mturi ago 
when th* tdrllle Ufa of tin j-mviul pritsititr |>«u|’Wa bad Wt ben murywlirto brnttm 
m u|ioa by thn tmdur awl inmafamary. 

Was urn Aartralia. Calvart. 

Tin Mbctnl Kfemtrrw of Wmbrn Auairalla. By All«rt F. Calvert 
Usal >.. Ir^ryr riiilit. ft Son, I8SJ: afar 7} x pu. 180, Pria 2*. 
FwMMrr*. 

All «-r(X|'l thirty puev* un» d<m>te<l tu tha dnn-riptton of Wrwt AwUulinn gold- 
fleU.; Iliu trmaiudtir treat* of other miw*ral resaiiTc*. Mr. Ctdvijtl niadu two tounu-r* 
la SV- .ami Australia in t- half «f “ (Ixpluratiou I'^wjwtio.-v- 

Waitaru Australia. gtrelch. 

Rdmllfie Itemll. of th- tililct Fiplrrinp Fspniliilrm Oinhxrr and 
MfUnrolngv ^ llr Vlftor Ptnuch. Jibe 8} x OJ, pjx [ftjj. kiu..* 
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MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Clinsala and Paainea Atuhimd 60 (l«)3): 673 G77. Xr«bt 

Wi«atnnjsvctk'guii>r row mcdenm tuuih luikerai llrciton Von Wilholn. 

KrrJia (ilctlin), 

An Bttr nipt Ur rcntu'Cl the acrnnenoo »f tour* of aenrritr vrrtii vi.ntt.rf change* (ruin 
a tilth to north ill •liffi-rral ]5irt» of ih« awItL 

Dreitty of tka E»n£ SiU, A W Win, (Jit I la.) 101 (1KB): U2&-IS3& TsaHa 
Die I>U-)il» J «7 ijtlr, U-miurt *y« ila Senw-roU m h l cuaicuin; und La 
AllpUttattg. 

Samuiuri-d tin p. STS. Ih • enlimii) 

Oceanography. C/t U«(18W): IS21-1S2L Bactanas. 

Sis* la dcuaitf el I’nlaliniin ties cmux Je I'Allanttyuc d Jo U M«Sll- 
tOTTnnrO. 

SimunueierHl nu |l BT4, I hi* rolanii- 

Oceanography. ' 

WinanuciwiUehc Errchmsae eiaer Fnaeliuofi»<il»» *w Son, nu-seefUbrt In 
den Jahrvn Drill und Ib.CJ. Von Dr < <• rhani Schott (Juba, J'latm 
IVtthr.e. IS33: KUUI II x s. Op. ISA JRy*. laUrt, «w( .Imi/ntaM. l'rict 

6 maria 

TJiia fimas KrgbsaiMgshi ft Xu l‘JJ J P*Unuun*» HUUuuuy**, and ila contents 
mill be eopuMtely •nmnuuisixl. 

Oceanography— Atlantic. Rronaaol. 

Ili-in In « hrtlhuns liar nauktnn-EspcdiUnu. Von I>r, Otto KinramcL 
P/ifceitr <t-r fie nrrspiih* in KUd. Kiel mill lyijms, l.ipnua and Turdwr. 
iHttt: *l*o ISJ x lit Pf‘- 830. Muff unif ffluMiiM 
Gmpiijrihnlitely DaoLoahtaaftra i!« I'lutikUm-EniditiitU. Von I>r. 

Otin Kjtlmiiisl Slit “ Kartell. Kml ai»l li-ipi.s, Lipdu* Bttil fbcheT, 

ISttSt olio IS) x II. pjx. 120. Pratulof by lie JuiAur. 

Thao- rolunir* form Uni CDograpbicttl port of thn puhtloaltoiM of tlin aintill! 
retell* uf Uw voyage of Uim XouMall for till) lusertigallnn »t the liluli-glnal condition* «•< 
the Atlanlin Ocean in Ih-V Tim pohilMtlnn will inriudo ■ large mirnl-r nf wmMrrapha 
on tbo rartoua forma vf lifo cciunrtod. Tim uurralivo of Uio rojusr, and a •uiurearr of 
the phyahial zamdU, will be i*0»n»l to at git liter length in im article in the Jonrmu. 

Oceaatgraphy - Baltic Ju.Iaad W (IS03) «7-G3'\ r,lv«5I. BehUelt 

Itnil-nrlitmigrti Birr Salagvlmll utiil «jwlQ.i»'lu*«fii-wlelil iter Mtsrwaawna 
*wi<h*n den Normgithr a Hehorvii Von A. SciAlck. Hnmbatg. 

A diactwiuii of Iho method of il/termining tho dirnritj of rca-wuinr anil lla tain* *i 
wiioti. lemtiCTaUirm 

Plant Diatziknusn, Utasieka. 

Jnhrlt. f'rutiLfurl.T V, (r., Ar. Si •mJ M (lfWO-92): 1-SO. 

Die l.ot.ii riiimj AnieiikiM In thrm anf dh flemlllclito der 

I’llaiucsvelt m Knrojm. Von Dr. MMhriui .lininickcv. 

A ahoet urariao <nj th» Amertenii planu iiilimluwl H Karnpr. 

QESERAL. 

Biogtapldeal Dictionary. L*e 

Dictioitary of imtionnl IJii-grnpliT. Ediiixl hy Siilnry Ltc Vol. sxxrt 
Mdlilita— Ala uni. |/m»Lei v wilder A Co., 1^33: aim II) X i'l. 

pp. rt and H7. Prior 13» 

Thia rolumo laelnlr* notkf-i uf the fc-Himinc aanut ne.irv or Inn ennwmtnt *IU» 
cfojfrapiir and irnve!:—Sir John AiiualeviUo, hr W. i Wiuncr: Jnuica Mingfw, hy 
Pruf. J. K. LnMablm; llnrtuat Mntiultir, hr W. P. O’urtni-T; Clmrlm llhu-kfonl 
MantftnM. hr J. A. * mat, AngnitcaBariaond MnrsTtiy, hy t;. C. R- -•«•: Lieut iuuui- 
Gcncrnl Firuarick UarUmm. hy H. M. Chinli>«t(rr; Sainmtl Mamhtn. !•» It. C. Kcxmo: 
WUlinai SlonJui. by Wnrwlek‘Wroth; Clurl-i Tliutuna llnrrin. by O. C I! iao: and 
John Alamo, by T. Seccoada: 




MS 


GKKUUmcjU. UTmTt’UI. OF TOE ItOXTU. 


Biography—D* Caadailt- Zbadscta Ruatltrkau G. 18 (1800) IM.1 Vclkrshanar. 
Al| h i:«e «!» CatuloRa. Vuu W. WuUuslumr. li’ili fjcttrail. 

Cartier's Explorations Wlasoti 

Tim lt«nll« In Enmpo of Cartim's Exntomlions, 1513-1 RCCt. By J tut in 
Winmr. Otimhviilgv, |Mss*.]. J. Wilson l Son, 1832; air- '.4x0, 
pfi I IK Pmrnhii iiy lit Author, 

Church mmonary Soeisty. - 

1‘raottriiug* «f tLo Ch«!-li Mi»-• osirj Sockly fur Africa ami Ibr l!n« 
Ninety-fourth Viur.lf4.y-UA London, l833:*ixo 5$ x A}. jin. Ixxviit. 

2>i0, ami (33U), -Viip*. /Vrscwtat by lie Chunk MinUmury 

Celnmtui Sort** <.' S irbug 4 1 1832-93;) : 67-85. Storm. 

I>r. C tutor .Storm Culiuubiu [u Islauil ox turn forfic-im- opdagnlrtir i,!,t 
uortltotllic” AthnitrrtiaT. 

PisctUHitg tlic rulitilon which the Nora* discovery of America boro lo ihn voyagr 
Calanihtu. 


Commercial Trtaiisr. Hertiirt- 

A Ocr.pirt" Gillootinn of the Trvalit# nail Conventions, anil Booiiitocol 
Regulations at preseui subrssttog hrtsnrtu Cnat Britain end Foreign 
Pnwtn, Arv, Ac. (Vmptled . . . and cditel by Mr Edin.H Hrrtakt, 
x.c o. Vo), xrlil London. BuitorworUu, 18D3: six* 0x0, pu xxxii. 
anil 11132. 

This vntniui oontaiita tin. tonailn* anil otUir document* from January 1st. |H8r. u> 
IV- i-tular 3til. 1830. ami ammi of tarlkr dates which wt.rn dI published In pn vxnu 
sidatoca 

Osofiaphleal Exhibition. My* 0. IT(1893): 311-353. Blanc. 

L'Exj»>«:tlen Gfbsmpbitjiui il# Mus.ma nn 1832. I’ar M Edouard Blaan 

Tbit la a good gotioral oooaaut of Do/ Mi«o* geographical exhibition. which took 
place but year ami excited almost an Interest in this country. M. Blanc #how# that the 
exhibition war mailt hotli interesting and important. spring occasion for a umnbur of 
dtuuoostratiuni la which rariutu claws of exhibit* ween desert botl by •|~tali«u 11 
*« mainly a llusalna exhibition. -mi lb- few Jnrulgaeri whom the drvad of cholera did 
out Qatar from visiting Mnaoow, w»m tr.ttch hnimaec-J by tha cxoclleuci of the worlt 
duo* Ity the official fi-ogrsphkal inatiltttlmia 


ewffrxjAital Teaching. Vigmar. 

Ia i;. v-rajilur duos In Chaims da ITtiirnniK Par Maurice Vinuler 
Doctmirn Srioncc*. Avignon. Segura Fibres, 1833. #!r- Id x 01, j>j>. St 
\ clarir. hut nut too gooduatuml pimphlet. pointing out tho slipshod writing in 
ditnnnUry text-bndu written by Freuoli gtocrapW# of Cnir.mity standing 

Otographical Year-book. VTagnsr 

ll.icpspbwjut Jahrl'uch, XVL Band, 1803. . . lu-nutagepobcti von 

Bcraum M'ngnsr. QutUa. Jtialna lVrthm, 1833; alz> 3 x «<, op. 500 

JWi* It tmtrhx. 

Till# Intnliabli Iipitorn. cf ireognipblail pragmas nintnins article* on - Adrancc. In 
Pt is areal < ...^raplsv In Conrcai,'' by Ur. 11. Bargswll and I>r. K. Kuilnliih; on "Tlu> 
<•- . lu;;iral A.;#rt. of TOjsimI iiruf.-n.phy" (IV. HS«-tex by Dr. Pram TraiU- 
“ lb i»jft on Occam era pby for 1831-82." by IVifoaaur O. Ktutnucl; » Ik port r.n Uiu 
tiic«rajdijr of 1'hmu tliHai-lOX" by Dr O. Drtnlo: “Itcovrd of OorrgTsiihiiTil i; z - 
tiloialhu in Eatia-h'nrr.j«xin IteiaMis" by Dr. F. IlaUn. for Auitralaais and Afrira 
Dr. U. Wegta- r, aau.-tod by Prlfoasor D. N. AmrUohtn. uf SI..scow, (or Asia (this 
•Hi m 1* necptiunally rich In li wun axplurutimi>, Dr. W. Smr.rs fur Ijatia Arm-rica 
■ltd Dr. B Wtisaml loi K.ntb .America, l^at in tho tabb of i -.i.tenu. Unmet. iln.i in 
“ * ***** by l * ro£ ^ a, %** «> "Prognss in tho Study uf fic^-r.ii iuclu 


HtituricU fisogrtphy- Xadoc. 

Mmlie. Aa Kasay on llui Dhawrary of Atnnrira. 
tlwjnrdd in tbs Taulfth * cntnrr. By Tbcmsi bi, .iL. n« 
Iaxi.-mai'i. Orvrn A Co.. 1831. site y x 0, pic xvfii u, l ISA 
T* tu. I'rtsasdiif by lit Pafdisirr^ 

Farthtr acter will Ir lairn of this took. 


Stephen*. 

By Jtadoo np Chmn 
Lottdira, 

IVfor 
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PortBgUM Killian* D’Orssy 

Tortncu-r. LKtooirriu. D.jicrdonolu*. anil MW‘-u in A »:a nnd Africa. 
Oniapuod by tbfi liar. i. L» O'Oney, n.a Lnndon, W. H. Alien A Cm, 

1893: *in> 8x5. mi. xtL nail i 'A. Prio* 7x 6it. i'rrmwtaf hg tfui 
PuUltkm. 

Tlie liilo U tamettliui tnUkiadinc, >i tho Tolnme deni* mainly with Uie teeh’niniiloxl 
litatnry of Etm-i oaa tnUroomrw wilh ln>lin. At Urn l»»pnnlii(f. fifty tiogrt ntr Ui.r,.C.il 
to POrtngmaw liiacorcnot nnd oodouoiU ill tho fifteenth anil datwnth nenturir*: amt 
the rtnulndrt of Urn work In mvhlnl Into four baukn, entitled rearxiutinsly—The 
Tnrtngui-te Uiuioro in Southern India, Tho enhj nan linn of tho Syrian Olmrsh, 
SalisHjubnl >1 i tiuiu in Soutluru India, with nnocial rqfvrmoe to lln> Syrian*, Tin 1 
rortngiiM*. UiMinuo, with ninrUl tofmm* tn tiuxioju SlUilonaty EtTort* in South 
Indio. TUeee title* an? duenpttvr of tho ttiliji'W-tiiatiur: hot tho otillty of tho wboln 
on » work of refcTeueo in tioutnilW.J by the wont of nu index. 

Transit of Tsrnu. - 

Oinermtems >4 tilt) Tran.it of Venn»,0 Dmombor. 1874; mode at Stnti.m* 

In New Smith Walt*. UmUr the dirrutluii u f II C. lliussll. ila., Ac. 
Sydney. C. lVtter. I £J2, «:*«• 11 X », Rt xxtiiL ami 43. Jllmtmtal 
ukth aiuf drutnioji 


NEW HAPS. 

Bt J. COLES. v.ip Curator, B.O.S. 

JEUBOPE. 

England and Wait* Ordnance Surrey. 

I’uhlicaliun* iniocd tines October 12 th. 1333. 

Mach—ironmat Hop*:— 

r.NOLtdti xsn Wa 1 1 .\ : —278, 277, 278, 232, 310, SIS. engraved (n oullian. 

233. 233, 255, 271, hill* thaded in blank and brown. It. took. 
lcri*!f|i;—135, lull* xirndvd. lx 
8ewrt*»i>:—119, hlllt tkaded, U 

6-icch— County M*[m 

ExdLtao *an tVxLEi:—Yorkchir*. 76 x.w„ N.n.. i>.w.. 108 x.w\ M2 s.a, 

IM a.*,. lt)U w.w., 175 s.w^xw., 131 w,w., 102 n.z., 2tl a.w,, aw., 231 a.w.. 

233 s.l, 1*. each. 

85-lnch—Pariah Hapu:— 

Kamjjrr join WiubL ancaxMre, XXX . 11, II*. (i* 15, K»,: Mil I, 

3, 3, C, 7, 4t each; 8, 5*.: 3, 10,4* emb: 13,5*.; 14.4x: LTV 3.4x; 
l.Vt t>. 4*.; 10,11.5*. writ. 10, t. ; LX. 5.5a.; 7, U r 3, A. ; 9. I*.; 13. 5.-: 
LXUL8.4*.; 11,5.: 14, II*. fid.; 18.ix.LXlV. I. tx; LXVI1 2.8, 5* 
eaoU; I.XX1L l,5x; 4. ix; 5, 3*.; U. fix: 7. I* . 8. U : 10, 5x: 10,5*.: 
l.VXIII. 1. 4x. 13, 3x. 15 and 1C. a.: LXXXLf.Sx: XC1 I, i; 

8, 4n ; 3, Sx: 8, 4*.; 8. 5*.: 0. 19, II. 13, 14, tx each; XUI. 2, It. », 3. 0. 

4* each: 8. 3*.: 0, 10, II. 12. 13. 11. 13, Id, 4*. each: XCV. 1, 14x: 

C. Ilx at; M IX 13, H.llxlU .noli; CL3. 4.,; 7. 13. i0.5*.rack . OV1L 
3. ix; 7, 8, 5x aarh (ookwimit). Ywfcthlrt. IV 4. 5*.: XIL l, Sx; 2. 4x; 

3 and 4,3* ; 5. «, 7. fi, 13, tx eneh; XIV. 10. 13. 13. L «»<h . XXV. I. 2, 

3. 4. 3. 0, 7. 9. 10. II. 13, 14. ).\ 4x . XXXV11L 1,3*.; 12,4*.; 
XXX7X. 2. 4* : 0,13, fix etch : XL 1.4,1.8, 8,9.12,13.14.16. 4. each: 

LIX. L 2, X 5, 7. 9. Ix .uoh: 10. 2*.; 11. 14. 4x canh: LXXI1- 2, (1, 10, 

8x each: LXXV11. Irt. «, ; LXXX VII. 2, It, t. 8, 9. 10, 12. 14. 4x *«th: 

13, 5x; 1ft, 4*.: LXXXVUL 1.2.3.0,10, 13. 1. roeh: CXXXK. 10,15, 

16. lx each; CXLVl 2. 8» , S. U; <1.5*-: CLV 12. 4x; OLXX1L 8.9, 
12,15,4. ..rh; Cl.XXXVIU 9. U. 1#, 14. 10, U ,aoh; CCI fl.it*.; 

7. ix ; 12. 5*.; 14, |. : CC11 0, t. lx rnrh; 3. 5* : 8.1. : CCIII. I. 2, 8. 5. 

0, ix each, 14, II., 1.1 , 15, U: CCXI 5,3x. CCXVT 1.1*.; 8. 0. :i. 18. 

14. 16, 5*. eanh, CLXV1L 1.8, 5, 0, 8* each; ?, llxthl.: CCXVIII. 3, 
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1U CCXXL 10. 4a .; U, 5..; CCXXXY. 10. 4..; CCXI.Y itt. U 
CratLVL 3, i. ft* each: «, U. ; CCXLVIL t*. ft. ; It). U.; 18. 3* 
CCXLYIII. «, 5*: CCLXI. I. ft..: fl. li, |, each: CCI.XIL 1. 2. 8, 4. 5. 
o'. 7.«, 10. 1.. eu-l». lift*.: IS, 14. 15,10. 4* earth; CCI.XVL IX US. U 
«*1*: IXXXXXl. S. l. ; oa-XXXV. 1,1U M <«,5ourcfU. 

Tom Flam— 5-fect uerdc:— 

I«ulca «Hernia), V. St, 90; VL 54, inlh tmw* at/pplod. 2. <5<t omit 
Tom Plana—lu-fvi.t *caU 

BUckbern (Lunca*hin>X I.XH. 19, 4, So.; LXII. 19. 0. LU tlj 
7, lie Oil; U, iU«A: IX It* M .; I .XX. J. 24. 5r fmtoar«J> TU. 
t i»n it now ocitu|i!>'l» {u ,, iltecte; Index la not vet rublbU-i Kdey 
1 YnrUliitt), with hmsw «Alrf|»l-ii f CLXIX 14. 1ft! 17. IK 19, 20. 22. 23 
21. aft: CLXXXVL X 2, i ». ft, 7. k ». 10. IX IS. l», 15. 2» ftf. each 
Itiin !«»!• b cnmjikto in t\ *Lm.u. Imlox, 4i/. Kmdiuborottfh ( Yv tlc* 
ildre),h-/U!aa aUpplcd. VI 1111.123.?*<VI .-.-h, Fiyntoath on<) Environ 
(IVrrouahhv). reliant edition. CXXI1I X “1, 24; CXXIU. 4. 21. 
CXXJ1L 8. 8. L 8, IX IX H, 13; LXX1V. ». 11. 2.. tii «ch. 

O- 8tu*jirril, JijtnL) 

Trwet. Borneo Victual 

C«Kr ,1r la Fraarr. ilnwK fur la .Servian Virtual par arlrv da Miniitrr do 
i'lniirumr. 8<ah- 1 : lOO.uOO. or I ft atulute mile to on Inch. .Sheataj— 

IX 31, SL Vlnoent-de-Terva—: X H, IHt X. 53. (tnhrt; X 50, 
MaaWm; XI. 31, Aire; XI. ;«i Ohnnoj Ml. 3d Tube*) .XIII. 30, 

SH. Gamdana; X I II . 57, Uajnur'.s-tk-Liifthoii: XIV. 30, .MmiUaunku. 

XIV. 37, St. Girona; XV. SO. Palm: XV. 37. Hx: XVt. 84. 
tiotico; XVL 35, Cmtetruiudjiry; XVI Drt, l.imnux; XVI. 37. Lavrt- 
*n«t: XVI. Ax-hs-Thmara: XVI. 39. SoUlacatiu. . XVII. 37. SL 
Paul. XVII. 1‘rmlro; XXIX. li'J, Kvi«; XXIX. 40. Mm; XXIX. 

11. Ajarrlo; XXX. 39, Oerte: XXX 10. Hon^-nano; XXX. 41, Zhavu; 

XXXt 39. Voaeovatn; XXXL 10. Al*ia; XXXI. 41, Sari-di-IVru- 
V ooelilu Print </ cork tint 75 rtaii'mc* 

< * tTOim T- Kositj!. Ptch* Lancet-Anfn&kmc 

KlUfc (let IV;aUrht'n Iteirtw*. tSahi J 100,000, or 1-ft rtatntc milo to in 
iinth. Ih’Musgrpi hcn von ,1cr Kartf^r. Ahthnilunp dm Koniel. Proust 
Lauda-An fttiihni- I BBS SWtt t—139, Lkokmu. 4S8, Hal «Jl7. * iflhn- 

Wt: ©I, Waldbirrk. I'rt v, 1 ft air* ..toft A.-r. 

Oramy. Y:.-r. 

Ktoit! Jet Dniitohmi lleieht fan Maju.S*l* 1: 00(1,000 (or 7'9 »!nt. tnilrv to 
on Inch) nnUr ndnltion na I hr. O. V.tgnt aii.u^ridm in Juitiu Prrttirv’ 
lioirSTOphlmihri AniUll in Gotl.n. 27 !liilt r In Knjrfcn.UoX Pr/o. «/ 

Ik* mmpkU OMfjt, 42 auirl* 

Wllfc Hut faotlo of rLo*! 27 cMtmii hj llifa rtct llmil map of the Gcmnn Empitr U 
namplrtc It U tnrlva ymr* olner it vimo mmuenood. av»,l tho oorupllftti./n to tut hnt* 
nunkd • nut r.mirum of mat A< a fpccirt;,::; of cartu^intiliy it Uavi* aetiiiui; n. 1c 
tkrirriL oml rrflrrta nmlll tiu all nttuvned In. lU ptodaefann. Tlu? hilt-work lo In 
Uiotn, and )u ma*l • ffuctm. the IrU-rlim clear, and the main rtren and Uluif an- in 
him For pnnrat* of gitnml rrferenixt tiiu tnap will Ik hmixl much tarre Ktnvtmicul 
Chau the htiije Oov,runiout <urvay wap. un Urn <eal»<«f 1:100,‘f‘». tho hulk ti which, 
imlitd, niutlew it imsuiin! fia iuirat>< iiaOivthm* Tim |nrto, lacli mntainins 4wo 
uu|a, war ho imrrhsa-.d •eparau.ly. and all index of nil lln- nanira which ap{u«r mi tlm 
map wdl ahiwUy he tawed. 

Most Blanc Whyntpni. 

The Chain of Mont Blanc, hr E. VrUym(«-r. after tho wrrcr» of Captain 
Mionlot, <f«rural Dnfonr, and llr. A A LloUlr. Bnaravid hr J. Aildi> 
am, Jim Seale, 1: 1 'lt.ftH. «r 1 - <13 »lut mUi» to un inch. PmtuUd 
(» C Vfkfmft*. &y. 

Thta map lua U*n ran|aled by Mr. Edward Whrmprr. from all llw wist n-llalrU 
•r<nro*, oml front lua o«rn p« ikumI obnomtiimi* It ixoituiiu nrvcral important aunvc* 
ilmta on (UTrloualy {utldialied tua|M. la drawn in a rviaarkaMy Hear nod r.ifectivH «trlr 
and la a dm- aperiueu of »wcr*irias. It shnwa tic amhor'a mntra, nmUe of other 
miHinluiuDtra, nnd frotui- ra Tbo hai^tita am nt»r abown in Enctiah feel 
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India. 


ASIA. 


8sr«Ttr-Qes»rml of India. 


Indian Ailva. Omirter Sheet*: U. Si Putt of CutrH (UttmUey Pr.ai- 
dou'»\ 123, N K Porte of DUtriet L*khiui|tur (AmuiuI anil the Mlii 
and ttiihttil irn:* 130, S.W. Pert* of DUtriite SowwrtiK, CjwUw of 1 ' 
Nnga UilU. and Manipur ‘.Sabro Stole (Amiu). 2», UuitriLt 

(fm.rtl and Parte ofPitrtrirt* Jbolum, BawuDPimli, and Stslkot (PnnvdrJ. 
with Part. <4 Kirhtwar, Noaabenu IWlrawar. ami .Tumrnoo (Kashmir 
Territory). (». I'i.tridr P.lah, Fumkbnhad. Mar.iputl, Klnwali. t»wnt*»f, 
and lluilm '..nf tin. Svrtll-Ww» 1‘rnviucui. wiii. rr.tapur, H*«lm,Ci»i»«rt 

Kbon, <•< OaiUt, and Port of GmUt* and Plndpur (Satieo 8toU-s). • ». 
l<Hti of Di.tnrU YelffoutUl, tndur. Mri.bik, Sinmr Tar.dur. and Khumarud 
(Kiioin'e Uonuflintial Dismal Gbaud > *ui| N.-.trvo Stale Doctor (Central 
Ptuvinot*). 75, l‘art- of PU«rU-W M.-Jnk. Yafamdttl, HydutabatL KUa- 
tsiaitM t. S uradUaiT.nl, ami Snljjmubt ('Stnm'i Dominioney, and KUta* 
tkladttu Preside ucyY 100, Port «f DistrictSawlwlpor ami(linb^ii States 
of lUi-irh, Hvinnijarti. Snnjmr. lUimkhnl. ami Ifauur* (C-ntml Province*), 
and Hand. AtluuaUik ami JUpil (Oriiow Tributary Stuius). ltd. Parts of 
IHitri'- 1 l iniwk, Puri, ami Tributary Stitt* of Itaramba, Nnvaptr, 
Rantrar. Tifi-.ria, Ac. (IJ.m K »l).-lodia. ahi.wii^ rwllwra tnll. atilbaw. 
uMoiUMiiiuiUit li'i ulubtilMtirai list M ttniMinfi on Indian K»ilvra>'f, 
oonwtcd ir, Iniw 3IHlt. 18W, 1 Inch to Gt tulle* 2 Sbetto—BomUy Stir- 
V.T, I bull to » mi la: NV 188. Parte of IUtrr.l« Sut* ami KltoUtWj 
Diftricl. Sau.ua 18iH)-Dl- So. #H. DUtriirta Bidgnnm and Bijapur. and 
“tai-» lUmiinrir, Mndhul, and KolUatrur. fsawma 180o-i>l—Pmiiab 
Sitrvor. I Inch to l mile. So. 21S, Putrid Pomwpntr. and ltahawalpur 
State with overlap uf Putrid Mocl^omcry. 8eo»mu IMS .0, l*77-*d. 
and lt«r «J. St> 2S». Putrid. IVmwuxc. ami Lndhiatta and b.kh 
Hlnk* S. ...ID. 1887 88. and I880-90 V> 210, l'..imu Ludhkute ami 
Ftn.Tti.in-, aid Stkli State*. Se*aun» 1S87-88 and 18811 30. So. JW, 
District! iliOMr ttud Pallular Stow. 8eajt.tr* IM7-3I), l8iW-72, tMd-8t 
nod 1888 00. So. 271.1’art* of PietrirU Ludhiana amt knnmt. and Kith 
Stott* > l'-‘7-.« So. 270, District Knn...l, ii.d SikJi SlaUo. 

gnmnt 1870-72 and 1*37-88.-- \ai«m Sarrcy, I incH to \ milt. Sb>-.l 
NLt25i2ad Kdill .. , Di.lrict Kumrup. Sew in iHtJtl 68 «ul liftSt-tai 
Su. S7, rtUrirl laikhiinjmr. lihid~7L So, 113, Dialnct Lak- 

Uimiiur. Siaeno. l«T7-7i>. So 128. Putrid Lnkhlmimr. Smux 
ISGT-Tu, So. US. liutnd I.ikiilmpur. Saauji, 1872-73. So. MO, 
Pijifr. t Lukhirirpnr. vu« lo72-73.- l!«ai?a! Surror, 1 inti, ton wfl». 
So. »:i. DUItu:! Mi incus:nob. Statens I8.V1 57.—Madroa Survey. I mdi 
to a milt S'! Ifitf, l*»rt « Piatriot Madum. Soaaona 187U-88.—Lower 
Uumm -arvoT, 1 Inch to a miki. So. 113(2nd Kilitum), Pi.tnd Ibiaaiiri. 
ScimuOt iKk'^M Mid 1880-87. So. U-l,Pi8triet Bnasoin. Sraatm 1 -OSf—S7 
So. IM 2ml lalltiouX Dutrida Itwecio, Uiarwl*,and Tbutiswn. savtl* 
1881-85 and !888-80. So. 187 12nd Kdifion), l»i.trtrt» lW.rbt aad 
Tbaigwa. Sttuu.u. 1880-82 anti 188S-83. So. 1M (2ml WlUon), Pu- 
trmt j Itiui tin aad Tbon^wa. v»w'i» Ut71»-81 aud 1*»7-1H hu 1!H. 
PUtrict Tbt.ucv.-v 8a*tn 181*0-31, So. J.H! (,2ml k-lUa-mX PUtncte 
Ilaali awtuH* ami TUuutwt. Snuou*. 1882-83 and INSv-88. So. 

(2nd Kllltnnx DUtT.ru Hantb ,wiul.ly *nd lb- ujjwa. Souaona 1*^1 - 
and 180«> i/l So. 28«, I'i.trict Tfcoturwa. S'aum IVHMil.—ILtp >■( 
Punjab It) rntb-t t itodr. 2 Slimu, 1810.—Th» IWiaro of A* «tu tm.li r 
tbt jurtallctitm nr Him Chiof fnamiitaututr. 21 milt* to l inch, with 
oiblltiune aad lomdtuua up In 1831.—llyaare, lRmileato 1 1 nob, lokraary, 
H«l M tp. 4 tkc I'tstNul DitUltm. pttpntcl In atctmUuor with Govt. 
SfW P and ttmlh P.W Iv-pk. nmular Sa H. dated AUj luk, 18.2. 
ib vi* d up In April Id. 1392, 1 mill* to I iiwb. I ekecta—Mnp of Um 
Lucknow blviii-s, I’rrittir* <1 in taw ifdanor with Gust. S.W.I. and Out]it. 
P.W. Pert. Ctmnlar Sa E. .bitod Mat 10th. 1872. Bcvis-l tip lu April 
lit 18-Jl, i mile* P. 1 inch M .btnU.—Puttrid Midapjr--. I miles U. 1 
Adiliibun 11 .Tacuttri, 189:1—Uletrid JVIntuatc Itcjifpl. 1 Inch t 
12 milr*. 1*33.—Hiitnd Uamu-ti. N W.P. anti Oadb. I incft In 8 tnlltv 
Jt 02 . putrid Bdawnw. Bmnl, l inch to 8 mile*. 183U. I'rrmalmi fijf 

f/.Jf SrT thirp nj Stale /** lArvUtfk ladia OGee. 
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fay ix. Xaitaasa. 

Put Ksnier slot Sliimm'oiun Uil K*tt« mu'll d«r Erpl -Jt>a ram 0 Attpioi. 

Scale, 1 - Ii3,(*i.ki, I ITJ statute salL- |i> net inrli. A mini, ton ilea 
tDixlai. dicToogiapiilanli* DnratidliniR 'lor flonlogie Jnpuns Vroi Dr. 
Edmund Xannnmn. Hldi.mvclriclil.n-Kait. vuu J*[un Yon l»r. Kdnmrol 
Neumann. Sal» I : 2jt!W),l|i.U. at 11 nUtut* milt* to an inrh PWcr- 
»nrol flceyrnjihirwlu: MiUrilmngttt. Efjjaiixnwnilu'ft. No. 108. Taf. 1.2, 

H (lolhn. Jill Util Porthca, IK'J. Prt*-%ted bp lie PuU Liber. 


AXEHIOJL 

OhtiokM Ontlat. Rand, KeSnlly * Co. 

Xirw St-cilotm! Map of III. Oir.rokt* Outlet. Style, 1:31fi.8u0, nr 5 »UL 
tulle* It. on tnrk JUml, MnNatlj A Co.. Citing. rji4 N«* York, I hill 
IVn.nt.d bp Ifc* J'utJiilnr*. I,\ ratty b li. Stanfuni. 

'Ilil* iram tiu U«q ajsoiollj pi purr,I for tin use itf mu tiro lit the tTiornliMi Outlet, 
n dutrUt whndi vuu thrown «>|ira to settlor* by llio president* prouhuaailoti ..a Sep- 
‘•n4*r tilth. Iflttl Tlie luap la J»<u>ju|ainlnl liy • summary of ll.t> Ltltnl Sluice 
|U«xni]itimi nail hotutsUiud lu«v. ami the pneo of land in differ, nt distrtoUhr also tfireo. 

Halted States Kami, JteBaUy ft Co. 

Rend, MeXallv A Co/s Indexed Count; r.iwl Tuwnulilp rocket Man mid 
Shipper/ Gtit le ..f Alitbaiu.u. Scale 1: 8'^.1<8», ft IS-3 not. miles to an 
iimk —Arkansas Sinle 1 : 831,100. nr 13-5 star miles tu an Inoli. — 
Ikdlfondu. Houle 1: 2.C2D.IOO. «r 32 0 *Ul mile* to an Inch.—Florida. 

Seal" 1. 834,100. u» I3‘A .hit. mile* in nu Inch.—SlL..l*»ir,pt. Seale 
1:051,100, or 18-5 »t»L mile* to an inch. UanJ, MeXallv ft Co,, CbtaffO 
and X'ovr York, 1803. f’rir* la Sii. m el I’nrtmlMl by l'MiHan, 

ttroejit b Htrtrfort. 

Thu* bekinctu a seriea of tnr.p* la eoqiv of puWluatlnn tiv Rami, MftXally A Ou. 
nf Phlragn and Xctr York, They liavn bn, n spnctally prepared ht the nae of tonrlaU 
and jktwwhi doing business in the Ifuited State* 


AUSTRALASIA 

Celeb*!. Wlchaunn. 

the Uhmeuancn »cnj CtdrUa Yon Or. A. Wklunanii. Ibw Slmtnai liict 
dna Tjtmora. (HOd-Culohea), l)or Son von Tuulann unil seine tliiignbung. 
Ornl.ip.ehn SkLtz* ilcr Cmenbnng d»s St* von Limbollu, i'tirratum.j 
(leyripbUe),. Hittnluwj-i Jahijpis-. im Taf. I«. Jiutna ParttuA 
• rfitba J ue.alnl iy the 1‘uUiiktr 


PACIFIC QCEAS ISULITOS 

JUiuhaU Islands Ligrumana. 

Lani,-luma: ftaitragn mr Knuntuia di r Di’iitaebm Sohtitxcvbuui W. 4 . 
Dsrinilut (ItcyienuigMlU d,« Hchuttgoldrlea dor Marshall Inanlo). Auf 
tire tillage finer Yenurtsunt; •!•■> Ingrtlieure B, l.ltuwmaiui With Insnta. 
/Vfcrssnaai' (.'.wropli iirb* ilittrilunyrn .lalirping, 1833, Tafcl 17, 

J tutus l’erilio*. tiotiia. Pnuntnl bp 1 A* I'nUuL-r. 


OKSERAL 

. Inrtartf l a w g a p h y. Schrader. 

Atlaa d» Gsumpliln flistoriqu*. tlirrnsc* ronbisant 34 grandia Carte* 
•!oul>!«a ou eo 11 Ultra, mxtnnpspneee d'ltn Teste Histonqnu an ilt* <t d'uri 
tntnd nniultn. de rartsa Ov detail, denres. dlagnniuiifa, ele. Par one 
lUrtnlMid,, Prof«rs »t dir SrranU eras la din-tnrti Hugrapliinuc d 0 
F. St In a. I nr. Din cteurdos travnux tar touroplilquos tl< Ulilrairln Uadiette 
*4 Cin. Paris. Lilmsiria Uacl.idtsi »t <Jiu„ 1S3J. S'" l.ttrtim I’ritm 
l/r.Mc. PnwUtfbptit.PMUvn. 

TIm prrMut usno ,v«:Uiiu map.i of the World In 720 s o, utUt Inartb; Europe, aflrt 
I* “n ' ‘•‘ ochl! •"* CuSonial txpausifti of Euglani and Prance BwalSIS tt» 
nmtu p.Ma^i.uecimtswlnlbydoutriptim UUctpaaa. 
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TbyrtmlO.eST.phy. BLfftmalar 

Firs* l’Ul »f ih» r,*u«ad Map for ttw tllaaWUon tf rbydral Oto^toplr. 

Kditod hv Ax*l Slaggi miner. ,«• »• * v 

cniJiUaU I’ralUuli, 1.. twnMptbl' Arctic Polo ornl Ibo parallel on .M N<— 

PI IL Pmflwct or tWnsphlral r-Won. ou thn Allaullo P»* < ol 1 ..- 
Mi.Jait-Zon.f-—PI. 1II rr.i^t •*UeoRToplilral Pislll. »» .* lUe 
y % «,I U,i MiddW..;o. PI IV. Prr«p«o» of Citngnphlral Portion* 
on tbo Indian Pa, , ot tire Mlddh-y/mra.-H V. 

Pcittuna. lieiweeu the Antcreur f’»lo «n.l Ih. Parallel «a 3tf • 1- M«- 

6ml,la u.!uu Prior Prr^mOj I* tlanjvnl 

Tl.cw* am a niody drew* art if map.. apoeUIlj. conatnxled lor tbo pm)** of 

ruroUhiu* " f »***»« «•»*»■• W. 

postal plitAututa*. ke>., U>t mhkk jturi*«« lh <7 well »nue!. 

Th# World. And:«. 

Andrera *iLs«nrlnrT HmuUtU. lu 01 Unupt- und 80 NcbeuhaiUin, nul-« 
voUstiitiiiicc-m alphabotiaeliuiu NanjitnTi.mid.tiii Dfitli, touts tarn t... at - 
MlrU und rtntueLite Auflatfc. n. n.n»;r^l«n roa dtr 
Afl.lall tod Vulhagei A lihudns tU Ltipdg. Mirlikld «u<t laipiig. 
rt-riog von Ytdlmgen A Klisiug, I8W1. Frie* 36 

Tills la a now edition of And tor. Hiuubilla.. which W Iwa corrected ‘"'I 
bronebt bp lo Ua»*L U eunlain. nlnety-our principal, and .i g bly-.i* ln«d nwja. 
and i» furnialicd will, an alphabetical ituL-x containing all Uu. tunica »bal apjast on 
tba tuapa. 

Th» World. °* b# * 

jr Ifebta* ft.-tier lUmUllai (tier alio Tuilo dot Erdo in 53 Imupt-nnil 
iil.tr 100 Xchtnkartru. mil alphahaturhrii N'i>fn nTiT*eicbnn»Jie 

i _ 1 -? I..— ( .la. Vf.rlutraltiifulllini* li’lflliff. 


writ 


>pni tmanni. »u*» »*■ •• - —-- 

Au.irafUkrt in dec geographic hen Auatalt dor VerUs.haodlunj;. Leiprlg. 

• iLwVTKtlEDfW P*rt» 1 atul 2. 1*» « ttk, cicA jeirf PrrmnUd 

by Ik* I'll Uitktrt. 

Hie*, fonu the find two carta of a gew-ml *4“» uk * lriU *" F T1> ? ish * ,J *“ 
i«rt«u a tub wl.'ti oaiiWl «iU ctmtui -d fifty-nUm principal map. mil <m« 
Ituudr. diii». t» The pt« -ant uam contain mat* ef Alarae-Ie-rmine awl Norlb rml 
Fiatup, tvuthiaat IiuniiL. N’onb-r»rt iiinn.nf. Italy, and Ho w*P* u>' , r 7 

uitwly drawn, and caab u acwnij.int.--l by an liulcrt. 

The World. Daman Admiralty. 

W.llbuiU- rnr Oboalnht dot M<» natlc/. u. wit Angalw d« tmlnwwiw-limi 
Ttilegraplun-Kjiljol und t*l. Timid-TfURninbcn,.dor Kobbtfr^Utiuiictt 
tnul li.K'ka IIeraiiigi}tjl«n n» dew UeirtiT-Mantic• AmL NantUeUo 
Ablb.niuuir. An*gai-> mu .Mr-jraxtrOm und lluboiwcbioluon. I«W 
Scale dl 5 (Eonal. to au ineb 5li,nrator'a Pn.jwdnin ltabn. t>oo- 
BTaptnw-bo Vwltsr»i«iadluug. D. lUlmtr. Inlinlir. Ilucicr & \ oLt- n. 

11 tl'euU. 1‘rift 11 Mnrks. l‘r.»>«bd ky Ik* I'a blitktt*. 

Tb. oolimriuc of tbt* map U wnll-cbca*. to illuitrate tbo purynw. for whl«b U haa 
t«r.n r .,M. s l,:d. llrdghuTUu» laud ara tnd!n,t«l lir different itadainf tmmn. fr m 

•.a-leVrd to nvor WtW brIts.; dejmamm* le « .^O n.etlta 

dfiab. of ll.o ocma .tr rbtrwn iu fire different .Uwbi. nf bln-’. astomltBg to «8W0 molna 
In.ldiUm to UiU, a great *W of ureful inr.mniJtu.a with regard ta.dock.^roalmp:• 
Mauona, and tolijtrajmm n iumnnHatJaa. bimluMl-t by remboU 
lurwfiTr t. nt* aot up !•» dal#, W'oo l*ld in NaUl. c.? ia * 

me! Angola TIm nuip o scry niocly drawn, and tbo rogwtonn« U perfect 

Tb. World. Wallar. 

It.uiarialdn Map. nf ltm IStb. imh. m» ! 17lb eunlurlc*. rcprodtired iu 
ibrij original «i» Tart l Tba llwb'i Nyonhni. (.oikctioa .at l^ ydm. 
Aiiurbtdaw. pfederik Moth* nml Co., 1831- Fric* tl I Or. Frmalrd hy 
lk< PtilitJun. 

Till. i» tbo flirt pan of an important sen** of fkralnuJt* nf nmjw of tbo 15Ut. 10th. 
anil I7lb ecnturirr. lukcu from tin ft*W Njornbub Colhctiou at Ley, an. It i. 
tin. intimtion M tin, publulore to two. da rfwrli P.rta, width willcootaiticnip. or 
lUo high-A in trim! f.a tbo hirtury of (p-nigraphy of North Amonim. Lraxil. Uk I iciBr 
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•tooan and An*tnd**ta Tbur loin 1 *-*ti prodacoiL. in u mtj nath rurtfcjry uiunnrr. 
by phulo.iilljogfaphT. nn IluUli luend-uaile {taper, ami U U announc'd that only unc 
tiuiWRii eupk < will ir i.'rialr.O Tlw> im*ut imuu ornlsllt* ibr (ullrm-m* wmp»;— 
l-L (fft»jul<ii'» (?) Map of Hii- Wo*U Vwioe, Trunliiui, J35i.—3-d. Globa, pnliluliol 
iii l.yon* by Ouilb.<liuu< Nicvl.il IWI^u l'><3.—7-8. Frnnruetis UeaduV Map uf llm 
World, m’hw l*>.0; re-pnbUahrd. with Uler dlrnc rfira, by Huro All&nU. Aas«t -nlam, 
«., -4 loin—p. Abraham Goo*' Glol-. publUhrd by Job. Jpaamnins at Am.Uni,mi. 
WtL—l'l. Fctrtrnilu OcHbll** Man of l'ujrt* wf Auiurita. \V, Mmi Ktuopc. and Atria*. 
'inn I MU,—tl. I'M! In F«lnui‘» Map nt Afrirn. Vmii\, I.Wi—1“ Aincrto* anil ihr. 
Fm-’IH* (lotion. Venice. put.lidvrd by Rnssiix’tti, Migran J lij Mum, r(r<iu lOKt.— 
13 Nii»a FmiirU, lUlun Map rdrca 10<Ui—14 DuUrti Ihu* India*, Vmlc, cfm* IMO. 

Tbo World. Feticnai 

Atlanta 6«rfi»*ttoo per 1.* GoojrnlU Fitlo* o roll lira ill Qimrnp# Fanned 
Istauto Gartogrsfico Italian.. Room. IS&t. Fnsrioolo 1. JVtv 3 lS0 //. 
I'twniini by (ini ItlUmUi fWtopnvfrv //rlmno. 

Cctuldcring the n.ry mod'nU tirtno erf this »lla«, it i« worthy of tooro Hum a rum. 
.mnoniiWBu nt <4 it* puiJicatiim- It contain* ant of pen. r»l phrttEal nu|* tuwblitlim 
'.iok Own arcnrograithkal *i»l {mlltinal map* of lb# M|iar&t-> ".ntiiKinti nc.l Italy. 
An rwtlirnt feature io thin ml** l* trial physical und political m.i* uf .nrli .i.mlimut 
which. with tbo rxnrptlmi Eutepa, an- drawn iw an utdftttu j»ali . faro ..or. aa.thiT. 
which umngemrtit will I* of gnat fewistunrr to pupils, for whom u« tbo allot » 
paMUiinL 


CHARTS 

Admiralty Cbaru Hydrographic Department. Admiralty. 

Ctiarta am! Plan* published by tint llydrngmplilo Gopamnitnl, AdmiraltT 
.inly, Angoit. September «ti Octolier. 1 bD!L />«««(. .1 by *ju llutin- 
-jtttpUe fVpurL* %J. Mmlrutiy. 
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Fr-tne, north orantAsnidln* to VUluro, mcladtruc 
t.'arri krauiktnui ii. (Id. 



t’nuf It |a Uf. 

N«wfiraiullaii>l, wait ciac i-lixt Sanudoo. Kctinrl 
ana llawkc lbutMura )• Obf. 

Foimtl*. Ulut Untun .—r<iu«taii|rin*himc Haixmr. 

I* M. 

South America, notll. r»a«tFtilrouoo k> tb« 
Man:^u Swi^ni fr»»m t^r» Light* 

^ **• iVmiliiirK. Kntmnn tt» tim Cof iMinutiti 
*mi Sanmiusiu Uitm# Kalinin t*. iiw Cof^utrn 
llltor. lr «V1 1 

Wan* un Uin l***i nt Pr-niTiilatB Bjir T*ua- 
»'ya|nr 1 U*uL Faaatjrmin lt.aoL Malaiirigr, 
Bay. li nine how, Road. Bay of Santo t tumn 
Ray. For. tMmaoro or Giiamburba Htiartucv 
Buy. lr tid. 

Rnd fi«a, w.-kin *W:—Slenm Mak.lnh and 
Apjinarb to Trinkitat. 1*. fl{. 

India, weal coast.—Dooparb Ilsriwmr U <*1. 

UbUfA Archir.ab.«n:-Sumla Strait and Ap. 
tuoacdua 1'laua: — KalainUyatig lUriimr 
KU-amc Harlamr. Sr w Anjvr IbxuL Fourth 
Fobd to Old Anjnr. it 'W. 

Island in tbo N<,nL 1‘aeiti.! iJiTtn -.—Plan aibU-1 
Mi lj«anirm- Ortw. 

Eneiami. west taut:— Fonnby Faint U. Klrkeud- 
brigfat. 3*. 

Hitliierrxiie.it). wmlh moat or Frtinm.Marwlil* 
to Ajpiy Rurnl. 2a Cut. 
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UrilitcrTvanuhawitli <* France:—Appmar hr* 

|u Tcalon. iU (W. 

Sir «i»l <v*uii( of Italy:—CtriluYaedui 

to N*|>W Sr. rid. * 

Adrialin Sea—Part* CUiojrzu, Malataocxu, uiul 
Lido, ami tU» eluumsl" Louliur hi Vw.ic- 
2> <U 

North Amorim, wost coast :—Admiralty iulit *uil 
I'out fvvn.l- l!a (tL 

Aim a. wort ciautLukki to Ittvtr IXnJo. tc <M. 
Australia, cart maul:—SVcollooniooloo and Form 
Cove unabnntcei. 1* fid. 

_ Australia. cart i>oa»t:—Cook Hnrbotrr. It. 

- tartDMt rvulb IVritlr Oowu, New llcbndr*Anchurugra 
iu Sow Hohridtw lalando. It. (if 
— — — Atitiiiomifca in ttvo Htroit of Georgia :— Pian added, 

rci.-or w Isitrt anil anchorage. 
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2211 Yalta and Unuf Itwilt 1 
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2007 Marseille to n.Tirrra 

2008 Uj-crw 1" Itwli* •YAgay 
1183 Polls Slfllaniorco ami R 

Nlonlo dal Lain, with 
tlui clauiunla lauding 
to Veit ire 

HK7 Ailmirultv Inltt and Sew Chart Admiralty Inlet atul 
Pngrt Soon J.. Pngft Sound 

ISC2 Lekki.o Bier, Formula. 

IlhYi Cork Harbour .« .. Now Plan Cook Harbum 

1308 Plan of Toner* anchor* 
ago nn titia do at 
370 St Antonio Uiaml 
38(1 Ih’daviata Island. 

383 St Jugn inland, 
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• • *• 
to Airay 


New Clout Foraibv 
Kirkcudbright 
New Chari MarweUle 
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Sew Chart Pan# Cloogjfia, Siala- 
itmoeo, and Udo, and tho chan¬ 
nel* leading 1*1 Vrahw .. 
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Cut UTS THar Bara nxrmirwi Ibpost.lst Gmuu5ctkw»: 
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«**<:—Thu Wuk. 2321 1 . Voraay. antitli lo Stm-wr. 

miiL V'nirav, ucnlb n*»t. I'aiiiH.ni if. Ceja feern. I1SI, Africa. nurtli 
coast:—Ilav uoii l.iisr of Tan!#. SSSO*. Uivot St lAWim.T. lo 

itciat tin Ijk-. 2309, Bin* St. Luwi.im-.. t—P oint •>«* 1*“’ in Kuchin# 
lUpnla IWH, Noil!* Atntrim, wr».t mart .—»»if.lra I luma;!. «itJ» 
ztrrhutnf^t l«f|wrcn Cujw tlanlion mnl Ton Smit-ton. North Amuriia. 

#t»i nr.il ?—Tint $ iui|m>u. 071, Africa. • ..t. — l*uit DmnM. T*. ItuH*. 

Wf*< ccftsi—Kur-Hii llnhifit. i35X ililjoa Mioit:—Ihwmwi 1 *ulnl 
In Nnrib 1312, Ourbiu Chic#:— Kang-tan; Hit tn Ton^kins 

Otur linn. Clilnu. -Ml «=**1:—fi-n-Man Usy mol Shripu Harbonr. 

203, Japan Sun an Harbour* iO.T7. J#|uin, Half of Tokyo or Yedo. 732, 
i‘iuulk\OilU.rt Islands:—M.iMti and TonUti. Tntaua. Murski Ajiaiang. 
Slalom. (J. V. PU 14 T, Ajfml.) 

No. JMI, Rngianit. *nl maud;—lurnrpnnl ll«y 2170, Ni.tlmnl. wc.l 
trout —Firth of Lsru. 1332. Kronor. north Dunkcmii#. 2329. 

Norway:—Cbrieliau«an<l Is fiantta. 2100, lUdllr. Half <•( Kuhnia:— 
H.r/liu Point lo Klttilitu,; ltX'.Sii ih :— l*#if-rnifi Bay. 2733. Jhulainl;— 
IVllUR',1 U* finch 11# .UhcL 203s. hirer .St Ltwiccof;—MmiUtnl to 
Ogden Iilund. 1363, Afticn. w»*t ranut;—fluffu lUy In I,rand Iv.rulrt, 

130!, Africa, treat mustFernando To lo C»{« l.npo*. 1003, Africa, 
root esat.—!'mn»f’ 929 . Snlu few.—Sula Airhlfu-lARO. 2037 . 

i‘U#t<rn JUrhlir'aijo:—Strait Mtki ctr, »'iiilli part U»i6. China, 

«nith caul.— Iluncliuni;. 1’ol.uuuun 1W. 2113. .lapemN»«a*iki 

tlarbour. 2S70, Japoa:—&-l»-wbi «* Inland Seo. (J !/■ I’atkr, Jy**f) 

Sortk AiUntla Ocasn. 0.3. Hydrographic Oflca. 

PU(d Chart of tk» North Alkulio O.min, XotvtaW. 18IW, with Sapple- 
nuritt ef ait syiKWtie amiUft j c!n*u», iilu, lr.it; tig acathor ODtniitiomi of 
two ryrluer* of Augaat 1933. FuMialiud by Ihn 11 ydr;jfmnUw Ofllo-. 

Humti of Natlralhia, Navy IVpuuinut. Wnihinglun. U.C., 1933. 
fnvn itd by <Ar UJL Uyih f.jtMj iki ' Ojfivt. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Htugoiand tiaMcmn. 

Twvlrv pliutn^Teplia of Hnhjpiluud iu I hilt' VmcnUd by F. J. ITajUiai 
jMMtaam. 

Th-v r tolu of plifik'siaph# tulnu hr Air I‘ J. Woothia Imui-ocs Jaot heXon- ami 
ilnring tlui fisaiun of lUligcJuml to fSmnauy. 

Catksiir. Deary. 

Twimt* phM-grntili» lakim in Km.liuitr i ’/<#maUd by /neat If. II. V 

ftlf , 

Thit erauieU if twenty jrlrtihrfTaph# taken in Kaalitnir l>y T.huL I!. IL P. 

D ii*t, HSIi Lancer* Tkry an wrthchnecn vim* of ike teener? mnl charaetcriatie 
troupe of naiiTu 


N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo* 
graphs which has been established tn. the Map Boom, if all the Follows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Mop Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs. It 
will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address are givon. 
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